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I'<»RTRAIT  OF  OKX.  SIMON   IJOMVAU   rUllSKXTKI)  To  TlIK  CIPV  OF  liOr.lVAK,  MO. 

ill'  Dlrwlor  (;cin'r!»l  of  Ihis  Tuji  Amoikan  Union  rccpivod  a  Icltcr  from  Coiif^rossman 

Ml--  c.i:ri,  in  which  it  was  slated  that  tho  authorities  of  the  eily  of  Holivar  were 

■   I  I'orlralt  of  (len.  Siriii.n  Bolivar,  the  great  Venezuelan  soldier  and  patriot,  for 

1  naniril.    The  letter  was  shown  to  Senor  Dr.  Santos  A.  Doniiiiici,  minister 

A  llh  liKik  uj)  the  matter  wiili  his  Oovornment.    As  a  result,  tho  Covornment 

;:'d  inie  of  tin-  most  prominent  art  ists  of  that  country  to  i)aint  a  large  portrait 

■11  ii  hiTo.  with  llip  view  of  nresoiiling  it  to  the  city  in  Missouri.    The  portrait  was 

10  the  iiiliil'<ifr  III  Wiishlngioii,  wlio  at  once  forwarded  it  to  the  mavor  of  Bolivar 

■  n'    of  Uie  Itf.p.il.lic  of  \-etuv.iielu.    Aeeording  to  the  letter  of  the  mavor  acknowl- 

•r.ill,  II  wius  gnileiullv  received  liy  tho  oilizens  of  Bolivar  and  now  oe('Ui>ies 

••  I'liv  hall  of  thill  thru  ing  and  prosjierous  munieiiwlitv,  whore  it  will  serve 

, ' ','":  Kfoul  .Soul  h  Amoricnn  hern  us  well  as  a  pleasant  rcniindor  of  t  he  generous 

.|.irii  mil  Mil..  r.i.irir,y  of  Iho  \  onoziiolan  people. 
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EACH  of  us  when  he  sees  a  map  of  the  world  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  magician,  a  conjurer.     India!  and  we  picture  in  our 
fancy  the  mighty  River  Ganges,  or  that  exquisite  architectural 
monument,  the  Taj  Mahal;   Peru!  and  there  arises  in   our 
consciousness  an  impression  of  the  picturesque  land  of  the  Incas; 
Italy!  and  perhaps  we  think  of  the  loveliness  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
in    the   neighborhood    of   Sorrento.     So,    too,    El   Salvador   has    its 
natural  phenomena,  its  beauty  spotsf  or  tourists  that  should  be  double 
starred  in  travelers'  guide  books,  its  relics  of  ancient  races,  its  quaint 
and  busy  cities  with  their  artistic  works  of  architecture.     In  the 
world  there  is  not  a  more  wonderful  volcano  than  Izalco,  which, 
more  than  four  generations  ago,  ascended  from  the  plains  and  has 
since  remained  active.     There  is  not  a  more  wonderful  lake  in  the 
world  than  Ilopongo,  distant  about  10  miles  from  San  Salvador,  the 
capital,    and    connected   with   it   by   a   splendid   highway.     A   fine 
national  road  which,  at  one  point,  cuts  the  mountain  side  800  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake  also  comes  in  from  San  Vicente.     Ilo- 
pongo is  an  alluring  spot  for  bathers,  for  the  people  of  the  Republic 
thoroughly   appreciate    the    charms    and    advantages    of    their   own 
country.     It  is  the  watering  place  for  San  Salvador,  with  hotels, 
bath  houses,  and  launches.     The  surrounding  ridges  and  mountains 
are  beautiful  and  colorful  and  dip  into  the  lake  steeply.     Viewing 
this  superb  sheet  of  water,  with  the  near-by  eminences  verdure  clad 
or  colored  by  past  volcanic  eruptions,  with  drifting  clouds  casting 
their  fleeting  shadows  upon  its  surface,  one  has  a  feeling  that  he  is 
far  from  the  haunts  of  man,  until  perchance  his  eye  lights  upon  a 
launch  far  below,  sending  its  ripples  over  the  expanse  of  waters. 


By  Hamilton  M.  Wright 
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There  are  in  the  worM  no  liner  mountain  j)eaks  than  those  of  El 
Salvador.  The  volcanoes  Santa  Ana,  San  Miguel.  San  \'icente, 
I'sulutan,  Zateeoluea.  and  San  Salvador,  rising  from  Santa  Teela. 
and  half  a  hundred  otheis  iuive  all  the  characteristic  heauty  of  the 
svmmetricid  volcanic  eminences  elsewhere  in  Central  -Vnierica.  In 
the  heidtiiful  uplands  or  mountain  basins,  where  a  larger  ])art  of 
the  |)o|)idation  lives,  2,000  feet  or  more  a})ove  sea  level,  are  to  be 
found  tree-siiailed  cities  and  rich  countr}-  districts  that  in  charm  and 
interest  will  repay  richly  every  moment  the  traveler  \n\\  spare  them. 
The  healthful  climate  gives  rise  to  a  vigorous  and  enterjjrising  jio])ula- 
tion.  Thi>  little  country  has  a  record  of  having  produced  75,000,000 
pounds  of  coffee  in  a  single  year,  19 IG,  perhaps  more  in  earlier  periods. 

We  did  not  stop  long  at  La  I'nion,  but  continued  from  the  |)ort  up 
the  coast  to  La  Lihertad,  the  nearest  seaport  to  San  Salvador.  The 
port  of  La  Union  has  been  much  improved  of  recent  years.  1  he 
fine  <-oncrete  j)ier,  with  connnodious  warehouses  and  tracks  to  ship 
side,  is  prohal)ly  the  best  north  of  the  Paiuuna  Canal  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Central  America.  The  old  railway  line  has  been  taken  ovei- 
by  an  American  company,  the  International  Kailways  of  Central 
America.  It  runs  through  the  important  city  of  San  Miguel,  having 
attained  a  mileage,  I  was  told,  of  almost  100  miles  on  its  way  to  San 
Salvador.  Thus  the  principal  cities  of  the  Kei)ublic  will  be  connected 
by  a  line  system  of  railroads  extending  in  a  general  northwest  and 
southeast  direction  (or,  rather,  more  nearly  straight  east  and  west), 
for  almost  its  entire  lengtli.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  war,  the  pro- 
po.sed  line  i)etween  Zacapa,  (iuatemala,  and  Santa  Ana,  the  second 
city  of  Salvador,  would  even  now  have  been  completed,  I  was  in- 
formed, and  there  would  exist  railway  communication  Ix'tween 
\ew  York  and  the  city  of  San  Salva(K)r.  Tiie  town  of  La  liiion  is 
also  connected  hy  main  east  and  west  higliways  exteiuhng  to  the 
(iuatemalan  l)order,  and  with  roads  running  into  lIon(hn-as.  it  has 
a  popidation  of  about  .'i.OOO.  It  is  (K'stined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  San  Salva(h)r.  Through  it  come  most  of  the 
imports  for  the  whole  east  portion  of  the  KepuhHc. 

'Ojo  rugged  coast  of  El  Salvador  near  La  Lihertad  gives  little 
irKhcalion  of  the  glories  within,  of  th(»  fertile^  uplands,  tlie  |)leasing 
cili<»s,  tlm  lakes  and  river  valh^ys.  (Tiant  hogbacks  and  mountains 
plungo  precipitously  to  tlu^  beach  and  the  coast  a])peai-s  almost 
d«»sertod,  .save  where  a  valley  oj)ens  upon  the  sea  or  is  discerned, 
pandli'ling  its  couise.  Tlu^  placid  I'acilir  as  it  neais  tlie  slior(> 
galhern  itself  into  mighty  bn«akei-s  wliidi  .la>li  upon  llie  beach  into 
'I  Vmgara  ol  foam,  sending  white  phnuo  of  s|)ray  liigh  into  the  air. 
La  Libertad  wo  aiu-hored  out  in  the(»pen  rondstead,  a  mile  and 
from  shore,  and  took  a  coll'ee  barge  to  tin'  |)i(>r,  where  we 
i'  f"!-   II  conveyance   to  San   Salvador,    1(»   miltvs  tlislanl    by 

"'"•"  '""I  btil  less  tlinn  lU)  for  nniles.      It  is  a  very  short   trip 

up  to  in.-  .apitol.  ])ut   llie  traveler  beli.ilds  llie  varied  resources  and 
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c-liuuLlic  clian^'cs  of  an  onlirc  continent  witliin  llio  l)ricl'  journey  to 
the  uplands,  "^'llus  pail  of  the  coast  is  a  center  for  Peruvian  balsam, 
a  remedy  for  i)uhuonary  complaints  and  so  called  because  in  early 
days  it  was  first  shipped  from  Salvador  to  Peru  before  being  recon- 
sitrned  in  through  packets  to  Europe.  The  tree  is  found  over  an 
extended  strip  u})  and  down  the  coast.  At  the  present  time  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  send  the  product  by  so  circuitous  a  route. 
Indeed,  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  cheapness  of  transportation  and 
handling  of  freight  that  Salvador  is  able  to  send  coffee  down  from 
the  hiUs,  load  it  aboard  ship  by  barges,  and  dispatch  it  to  Havre, 
France,  via  the  Tehuantepec  (Mexico)  Istlunian  railway,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Panama  Canal.  Yet  considerable  cargoes  of  the 
1917  Salvador  crop  were  dispatched  to  Europe  over  that  route. 
Whether  a  cargo  w^ent  via  Tehuantepec  or  via  Panama  Canal  de- 
pended on  whether  the  steamer  that  was  to  carry  it  w^as  bound  to 
Panama  or  up  the  coast. 

The  journey  from  La  Libertad  to  San  Salvador  is  a  fine  one  and 
the  road  is  good.  In  fact  there  are  1,800  mdes  of  through  national 
highways  in  the  Repubhc  of  Salvador.  The  roads  of  San  Salvador 
are  a  national  institution.  Great  w^ork  has  been  done  in  grading 
and  bridge  building.  Some  splendid  permanent  concrete  bridges 
have  been  constructed.  La  Libertad,  which  is  also  reached  by  road 
from  San  Vicente  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  Republic,  is  the 
seat  of  the  cable  station  between  North  and  South  America,  where 
messages  are  handled  w-ith  great  dispatch.  The  roads  leading  into 
La  Libertad  are  much  traversed  by  oxcarts,  as  La  Libertad  is  a  great 
port  for  San  Salvador.  It  takes  an  oxteam  wdth  load  a  day  and 
one-half  or  tw^o  days  to  make  the  trip  from  San  Salvador.  When 
the  railroad  is  constructed  from  the  capitol  to  La  Libertad  one  will 
be  easily  able  to  make  the  trip  in  an  hour.  The  Government  has 
selected  the  best  of  several  surveys  for  the  route  and  approved  it. 
When  this  hue  is  built,  w^hen  La  Union  is  connected  by  rail  with 
San  Salvador,  and,  more  than  all,  when  Santa  Ana  is  connected  with 
Zacapa,  Guatemala,  thus  enabling  travelers  to  reach  Salvador 
speedily  from  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic  coast  side,  the  wonder- 
ful littie  Repubhc  of  Salvador,  wdth  its  wealth  in  minerals  and  agri- 
culture and  its  great  numbers  of  intelUgent  and  industrious  workers, 
will  blossom  out  as  it  never  has  before.  And  these  developments  are 
sure  to  come  at  no  very  distant  date.  The  mountain  scenery  on 
the  way  to  Santa  Tecla,  2,650  feet  above  sea  level  and  but  1 1  miles 
from  San  Salvador,  is  inspiring.  The  great  coast  range  of  moun- 
tains sends  out  giant  spurs  and  hogbacks  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Pacific  and  between  these  lie  numerous  watercourses  that  run  to 
the  sea.  The  region,  of  which  the  extinct  volcano,  Quetzaltepeciue 
is  a  magnificent  feature,  is  very  mountainous  and  rugged  and  is 
intercepted  by  magnificent  and  fertile  vaUeys.     No  doubt  from  tlic 
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SCENES  IN  SANTA  TECLA,  REPUBLIC  OF  SALVADOR. 

Upper:  A  business  street  in  Santa  Tecla;  Lower:  View  of  a  portion  of  the  new  ])ark  in  Santa  Tecla. 
rhe  town  is  also  known  as  Neuva  San  Salvador.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  mifihty  volcano,  San  Sal- 
vador, and  is  connected  by  rail  and  by  fine  avenues  with  the  near-by  capital.  The  population  is  given 
at  12,000. 
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iiaiiio.  (^uetz!iltei)eque.  the  reader  has  akeady  inferred  that  Kl 
Salvador  was  also  a  seat  of  tlie  interesting;  huhan  civihzation  of 
Central  America  which  attained  its  climax  centuries  before  the  coming 
of  tlie  Spaniards.  So  it  was.  and  the  peacealdc  and  diligent  Indian 
population  here  f»>und  is  characteristic  of  that  elsewhere  in  tlie 
Central  American  higldands,  ami  occurring  in  greatest  nund)ers  in 
(lUateniala.  In  their  customs  and  character  these  peaceful  LuUans 
are  verv  much  like  the  devout  missi(»n  Indians  t)f  California,  which 
have  all  hut  disappeared  licfore  the  wliite  man.  It  is  to  the  great 
credit  (»f  the  civilization  established  in  the  New  World  1)\  Spain 
that  it  has  not  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  jxipulatOn 
l)Ut  that  these  have,  indeed,  become  an  iuihistiial  factctr  in  their 
coinmunitii  s. 

Santa  Tecla.  also  known  as  Xueva  Sail  Suhudor.  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  mighty  volcano  San  Salvador.  It  is  connected  by  railroad 
and  also  hy  a  lino  avenue  with  the  near-by  capital;  it  will  be  the 
most  important  city  hetween  San  Salva(h)r  and  La  Lihertad  when 
the  railroa<I  spur  to  that  port  has  j)een  constructed.  The  city  is 
well  illuminated  at  night,  has  attractive  drives,  fine  piil»nc  huildings. 
j'hun'hes,  barracks,  hospitals,  lieautiful  residences,  viUa--.  and  sidnu- 
ban  homes  an<l  estates,  magniiicent ly  kept  up.  with  line  lawns  and 
gardens  an<I  all  the  a|>j)urtenances  of  lashidnahle  country  lionies. 
From  a  social  viewj)oint  it  is  almost  a  part  of  vSan  Salvador.  The 
city  has  a  ])opulation  of  about  12. ()()():  it  owes  its  origin  to  an  earth- 
quake which  overwhelmed   the  capital  ahout   two  generations  ago. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  dolcc  far  niente  type  ahout  San  Salvador. 
which,  with  its  environs,  has  a  |)opulation  of  ()5,000.  With  the 
exception  of  Pamuna  City,  San  Salvador  has  more  autonu^biles 
than  any  other  Central  .\iuerican  city.  Moving  pictures,  too.  are 
|)opular  in  the  capilid  and  throughout  th(>  Republic.  The  city 
attracts  by  its  heautiful,  shaded  parks  with  their  line  scnl|)tured 
monuments,  the  s|)len<lid  national  palace,  the  cathedral,  the  National 
I'nivorsity,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  cathedral  pres«»nts  |)erha|)s  luore  the  tyjncal  l-'rench  renais- 
saiu-e  stylo  than  the  ty|»ical  cathedral  in  the  capitals  of  the  New 
Worhi,  though  it  is  a  most  ornate  and  heautiful  work  of  architecture. 

All ''■'•■•  '^•■■'  ^ ''vador  has  a  distinct   Kuropcan  note  in  the  air  of 

it»»  IS.     Th(»   I'load   streets,    line    ceniciit    (inl)s.    the 

oriiMtu,  low-lymg  buildings  wiiii   their  handsomely  grillc<l   and   lat- 

ti...,l  VI II..?. .VI      il,,.  beautiful,  senutro|>ical  j)arks  with  their  luxuriant 

table   seats,  where    the    visitor  nniy    watch    the 

'II  and  the  many  <-osinopolitan  eleniciit'^  of  the  city. 

•    ■-      •■■  '    'hill,   make   new  ac<pndntance>,  and    listen    to   an 

pxcelleiillv  cniicort    -all  the.sc  render  a  slay  in  the  capital 

n    t  >i.      If  one  i.s  disixised    to   look   into    the   adniirahly 

•or  -iiid  in.MlilutiunH  and   to  studv   their  met  hods,   il  is 
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likely  that  his  visit  will  1)C  prolonged  far  beyond  his  original  inten- 
tion!    In   the  Rosales  Hospital   the   Republic  of  Salvador  has  the 
finest  Government  hospital  in  Central  America.     There  is  a  first- 
class  medical  school,  too,  in  San  Salvador,  while  a  varied  curriculum 
of  advanced  learning  is  taught  at  the  National  University.     The 
school  for  the  correction  of  minors,  a  large  institution,  includes  use- 
ful vocational  training  in  its  instructions,  gardening  being  among 
the  features.     Agriculture   is  fostered   by   the  Government  which, 
in  every  wav,  is  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  its  people.     Exhibitions 
of  agricultural  research,  of  the  work  of  primary  and  advanced  pupils, 
and  of  artistic  achievements  aie  frequent.     Especial  interest  is  taken 
in  the  graphic  arts,  the  children  being  very  proficient  in  drawing. 
An  advanced  art  school  is  devoted  to  this  subject.     Working  men's 
l)cne!iciary  societies  are  encouraged.     In  some  of  the  cities  there 
are  night  schools  for  adults.     San  Salvador  has  a  night  school  for 
working   women.     They    are    taught   how    to    cook,    sew,    preserve 
fruits,    and    perform    other   home    duties.     Education    is   free    and 
compulsory,  and  there  are  more  than  900  schools  in  the  Republic. 
National  Flag  Day  is  one  of  the  great  ])atri()tic  events  of  El  Salvador. 
Santa  Ana,  which  has  fine  puldic  squares,  holds  a  tree-planting  day 
each  year. 

Concrete  has  come  to  stay  in  El  Salvador,  as  it  has  throughout 
Central  America.  It  is  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  construction,  in 
municipal  palaces,  theaters,  churches,  private  residences,  plazas,  and 
city  blocks,  bridges,  reservoirs,  street  paving,  curbs,  railway  em- 
bankments, and  piers.  Ice-making  plants  are  coming  into  wider 
vogue.  The  telephone  system  is  splendidly  equipped  either  for  city 
or  cross  country  calls  and  urban  districts  arc  closely  interconnected. 
1  have  never  seen  anyone  lose  his  temper  while  telephoning,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  installation  of  the 
telegra))h  lines  is  pai-t  of  El  Salvador's  history.  Compared  with 
the  United  States  and  most  other  countries  telephone  and  telegraph 
toUs  are  inexpensive  and  telegrams  are  speedily  delivered.  There 
are  almost  2,000  miles  of  telegraph  line.  The  parcels  post,  as  in 
other  Ccintral  American  countries  I  have  visited,  is  first  class.  I 
sent  a  jaguar  skin  to  California  by  parcels  post  for  38  cents  gold. 

But  we  will  leave  the  lovely  city  of  San  vSalvador  perched  2,115 
feet  abov(!  s(>a  level,  above  which  towers  the  majestic  volcano  San 
Salvadoi',  and  take  tlie  short  railioad  journey,  40  miles  northwest 
to  Santa  Ana,  second  city  of  the  Re])ublic  and  rightly  accounted 
one  of  th(!  leading  cities  of  Central  America.  Santa  Ana  will  ])e 
tlie  first  important  city  of  Salvador  to  be  reached  by  rail  from  the 
north  when  the  line  to  connect  with  the  Guatemalan  systems  is 
built.  Th(^  city  has  a  ])opTdation  of  ])etwe(Ui  4.5,000  and  50,000  and 
an  elevation  of  2,100  feet.  It  is  a  lively,  i)rosperous,  W(\Il-ordered 
ocmmunity,  with  an  air  of  assured  stability.  Its  Inisiness  houses 
34235— 18— Bull.  1 2 


,URMiluHiK.  oi    THE  NEW  TUBERCULOSIS  SANITARIUM,  SAN  SALVADOR. 


Th..  inauguration  of  these  pavilions  one  a  dormitory  and  the  o^^^^^^^^ 

new  tuberculosis  sanitarium    took  place  m  191M"j,^j^„f[^?^^^^^^  states,  was  the  prime  mover 

date.  Senor  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar,  Salvador ea  mm  st^er  to  the^  i  m^^  .i  Salvador  Sol,  acapltalist 
andfoimderoftheinstitutionandispresidentoftheboardo^^^^  the  sum  of  25,000  pesos  for  the 

and  leading  citizen  of  the  Republic,  donated  from  ^'^^  If  \^;^i_^-/,°\\  has  been  given  the  title  of 

buildings,  and  in  recognition  o   his  ge^iexosity  and  great  per^onal^m  principally 

"  Protector  of  the  Sanitarium  '  The  various  biuW;  f f  f^*^Vith  the  sci™"^^  ventilation  installed 
of  reinforced  concrete,  the  walls  and  roots  being  so  built  tnaV^  in  tne  s^'^"';'^^  j^  f  g^^  Salvador, 
?he  interiors  are  kept  at  a  cool  and  e„ual , le  l:;^Pf■^Zmo^lrifd^^^^^^^^  the  loc,,- 

with  wliich  it  is  connected  by  a  we  1-keiit  l'''''H?T|pnrln''n'he  Pearl) 
tion  of  a  fine  plantation,  or  "hnca"  known  as  "La  Perla     (  i  no  reari;. 
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are  many.  It  lias  a  fine  barracks  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
churches  in  Central  America.  It  is.  as  well,  an  educational  center. 
Its  streets  are  well-paved  and  curlxul.  Some  of  tiiem  are  almost 
as  steeply  inclined  as  those  of  San  Francisco,  C'al.  The  architecture 
of  its  largest  theater  building  illustrates  admiraldy  how  attractive 
the  exterior  of  a  squarely  shaped  orthodox  structure  may  be  made. 

The  climate  is  as  nearly  ideal  as  any  you  may  find  in  the  woi-hj. 
The  city  is  wcU  lighted.     Moving  |)ictures  an>  ])()i)uhir. 

Santa  Ana  is  a  center  for  agricultui'al  produce,  including  coffee 
and  sugar.  It  is  also  much  visited  by  mining  nu'ii,  there  being  iron, 
copper,  and  silver  deposits  in  tlu^  region.  All  told  there  aie  almost 
200  iuuKh-cd  mines  in  the  Ivepuhlic.  Mora/an  Province  being  in  the 
lead.  A  nunilxT  of  Americans  who  have  taken  a  ])art  in  th(>  de- 
velopment of  the  nnneral  resources  of  Colorado.  Xevada.  California, 
and  Alaska  are  interested  in  El  Salvador's  mineial  devc^lopment. 
British  capital  has,  too,  been  engaged.  Chief  among  tlu^  Americans 
to  develoj)  tlu^  mineral  resources  of  Salvador  is  Mr.  Cliarles  Butters, 
of  Rerkeley,  Cal.  Mr.  Butters's  fair  treatment  of  his  workers,  his 
progressive  mining  methods,  and  his  scrui)idous  (idelity  to  every 
undertaking  has  nuide  him  a  most  popular  figure  in  .Salva(h)r. 

rndoubtedly  the  topography  of  VA  Salvador  has  made  it  a  favored 
region  for  th(^  agricidturist.  Its  large  inland  basins  and  valleys  have 
a  wonderfully  ])roductive  soil  and  a  great  i>art  of  them  may  truth- 
fully he  described  as  genuine  bottom  lands.  The  great  river  L(un])a, 
which  Ihiws  through  FA  Salvador  in  a  circuitous  couise.  for  more  than 
•_*()(i  milev.  enters  the  Republic  from  Honduras,  winds  down  toward 
Santa  Ana,  i'unn  which  an  afhient  drains  into  it:  turns  away  again, 
in  a  V,  to  the  Honduras  border,  constituting  for  a  i>ait  of  its  length 
the  houndary  between  the  two  countries.  Then,  in  a  sudden  s\V(>ep, 
it  lurn>  at  right  angles  to  its  former  couise  and  Hows  to  the  Pacihc 
Ocean,  into  which  it  debouches  through  a  bicak  in  the  coast  range 
of  moinitain>,  entering  the  sea  from  a  fertile  plain.  .V  thousand 
streams  dr-ain  into  the  Lempa  and  a  thousand  \alleys  and  basins 
open  u|)on  it.  Though,  for  a  part  of  its  cours(\  it  is  separate(l  fiom 
the  I'acihc  l»y  two  ranges  of  mountains  and  a  high  table  land,  tliickl\ 
|)opMlale<|.  It   ne\-ertlieless  is  an  asset  of  the  whole  Kepuhlic. 

Most  plant  products  df  the  semitropics  and  suhtropics  ;il  least 
praclicMlly  all  that  |)eople  consume  as  food  and  many  gram--  :ind 
fruits  of  the  Temperate  Z(tne  are  produced.  Coflcc  i>  1^1  ."^.-dxador's 
c-liief  crop.  I>ul  it  producers  also  sugar  laiic.  cotton,  cacao,  ruhher. 
indigo,  peaiuits,  he.ans.  castor-oil  ])eans.  hemp.  m;ii/,e,  (l;i\,  yams. 
all  sorts  of  vegotnblos,  and  very  excellent  tohacco.  W'hc.al.  o;il>, 
rye.  and  barh^y  can  la^  grown  in  the  highlands.  The  ( io\  ci  nnuMit . 
through  the  agriirullur-id  college,  has  done  :i  grea!  i\i':\\  to  stinudat(i 
cotton  growing,  and  the  production  of  grains.  vcget.aMe  oils.  etc. 
TiuMT   is  any  amount  .if   Wdi'  lind»er   m    VA  S;d\  .idor.  for  the   rounlrx 
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THE  ROSALES  HOSPITAL,  SAN  SALVADOR. 

Top:  Thr  main  liuildiiif;  of  the  hospital,  the  approaeli  lo  which  is  ornainriited  by  a  fine  statue  in  bronze 
of  Itic  t,'ciiiTons  benefaelor,  Jose  Resales,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  institution.  The  marble  pedestal 
of  this  splendid  monument  is  decorated  by  the  sculptured  j^roup  dei)ictinK  a  sister  of  charity  ministering 
to  a  sullVring  woman.  Bottom:  One  of  the  two  annexes  of  the  hosi)ital  which  flank  it  oil  )>oth  sides, 
one  being  for  male  and  the  other  for  female  patients. 
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is  l)y  no  moans  entirely  cultivated.  Although  it  is  the  most 
densely  populated  nation  on  the  Western  Continents — the  population 
has  heen  rated  as  high  as  180  persons  to  the  square  mile — there  are 
still  great  unpopulated  or  sparsely  populated  stretches.  There  are 
])old  mountain  sides,  rough  stretches  in  the  Pacific  coast  country, 
ext(Hisive  forested  areas  in  the  Cordilleras  and  river  bottoms,  and 
uplands  where  few  persons  are  to  be  found.  The  population  is  about 
1  .:U)0,00().  It  is  certain  that  the  Repubhc  can,  and  some  day  will, 
support  millions  more  in  comfort.  And  yet  El  Salvador  is  only  140 
miJes  long  and  60  miles  in  width.  How  deceptive  these  dimensions 
may  become  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  travels  within  the  Republic. 
One  could  travel  in  Salvador  for  months  and  discover  many  new  and 
interesting  features  each  day. 

It  would  be  quite  sur])rising,  in  virtue  of  the  generous  spirit  of  the 
people,  if  it  were  not  a  pleasure  to  travel  in  El  Salvador.  It  is;  and, 
incidentally,  the  hotels  are  usually  good  and  the  prices  moderate. 
Meat  is  cheap,  for  cattle  are  plentiful  in  many  parts  of  the  Republic; 
chickens  are  alwavs  to  be  had  and,  often,  turkeys.  Venison  is  by 
no  means  a  rarity.  Unless  one  expects  to  stop  at  a  hotel,  he  need 
not  expect  to  pay  for  his  meals,  however.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  hosts  would  be  offended  if  he  offered  to  do  so.  The  Indians 
are  as  hospitably  inclined  as  are  the  Salvadoreans,  though  they, 
of  course,  are  not  usually  able  to  extend  any  very  extensive  hospi- 
tality. Yet  one  of  them  will  go  out  of  his  way  a  mile  to  show  you 
the  right  road. 

The  coloi-ful  life  disclosed  by  a  journey  in  the  interior,  the  pictur- 
esque colors  in  attire  favored  by  the  girls  and  young  women,  the 
heavy  road  traffic  in  many  regions,  and  the  dispatch  and  certamt}' 
with  which  agriculture  and  industry  is  conducted  finds  its  counter- 
part in  interest  in  the  dash  of  official  and  army  life  m  the  cities,  the 
many  social  pleasures,  excellent  Government  institutions,  and  the  com- 
mercial enterprises.  There  are  more  than  85,000  officers  and  men, 
including  reserve  forces,  in  the  army  of  El  Salvador.  Undoubtedly 
the  army  training  has  done  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  citizen- 
ship. The  Polytechnic  Institute,  a  training  school  for  officers  in 
San  Salvador,  produces  a  very  fine  type  of  young  men.  As  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  Central  American  countries,  military  training  is  pat- 
terned on  European  lines,  and  capable  instructors  have  been  engaged 
from  Europe.  The  young  men  study  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics, 
and  applied  trades,  so  that  they  constitute  an  intelligent  addition 
to  the  country's  industries.  They  are  also  given  physical  training 
and  training  in  the  handling  of  men,  artillery  maneuvers,  etc.  The 
commandantes  are  glad  to  have  visitors  shown  through  the  barracks, 
which  are  kept  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  and  in  which  all  from  the 
commanding  officer  to  the  humblest  private  take  great  pride.  As  in 
Guatemala,  many  of  the  soldiers  are  Indians  who  make  hardy  and 
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LEAF  OF  THE  BANANA  PLANT. 


The  banana  plants  in  Salvador  are  not  only  noted  for  their  enormous  size  but  lor  the  quality  of  their  fruit 

as  well. 
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williii"'  soldiers,  rnif'orins  for  {\\r.  army  arc.  iiuuU^  in  the,  prisons. 
A  visit  to  a  inilitar\  harracks  is  ahvays  a  ])l(iasaiit  and  interesting 
experionfc. 

Leaving  Santa  Ana  we  journey  to  Sonsonate  on  the  way  to  Aca- 
j lit  la.  tli(>  princii)al  seaport  of  vSalvador.  .Sonsonate  has  a  number 
of  imjjortaiit  nninufactures,  and  raih'oad  shops  are  located  there. 
The  great  eatheth'al  of  Sonsonate  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Span- 
ish ecclesiastical  architecture  rivaling  in  symmetry  and  massiveness 
the  finest  of  Fhilippine  cathedrals.  Sonsonate  is  the  center  of  an 
important  cattle  and  agriculture  district.  The  climate  is  much 
warmer  than  in  the  interior  higlilands.  The  city  produces  cotton 
cloth,  hoots  and  shoes,  mats,  baskets,  and  pottery.  It  has  a  good 
liotel  with  baths  where  visitors  may  stop.  The  railway,  which 
means  so  much  to  Sonsonate,  and,  in  fact,  to  a  considerable  part 
of  the  llepublic,  was  opened  uj)  between  Sonsonate  and  Acajutla 
35  years  ago.  There  are  about  200  miles  of  railways  in  Salvador 
at  the  present  time.  A  survey  of  the  mileage  contemplated  includes 
the  following:  Salvador  frontier  to  Santa  Ana,  50;  Santa  Ana  to 
Ahuachapan,  27;  San  Salvador  to  Zatecoluca,  56;  to  connect  with 
Honduras,  about  20  miles.  A  line  through  Honduras  to  the  frontier 
of  Nicaragua  would  take  <S8  miles;  the  line  from  Zacapa,  Guatemala, 
to  the  Salvador  frontier  will  require  55  miles  of  construction. 

History  has  cast  its  early  glamor  over  this  admirable  country. 
San  Salvador,  the  capitol,  was  founded  in  1528  by  Don  Jorge  de 
Alvarado  at  a  spot  near  the  present  site,  to  which  it  was  transferred 
11  years  later.  Throughout  the  country  there  are  many  evidences 
of  this  long-established  civilization — works  of  art,  carvings,  mural 
paintings,  furniture,  and  rare  old  books.  For  centuries  the  sciences, 
including  astronomy,  have  been  diligently  pursued  in  study  and  a 
high  cultural  stantlard  maintained.  In  earliest  Spanish  days  San 
Salvador  was  recognized  by  world  travelers  as  a  center  of  culture 
and  of  civilization  in  the  West.  Of  later  eventful  history  there  are 
many  remiiulers.  In  the  })eautiful  Morazan  Park,  in  the  capitol, 
is  a  magnificent  equestrian  statue  to  Gen.  Morazan,  the  last  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  American  Repubhc.  Here,  too,  is  the  beautiful 
Duenas  Park,  so  named  for  the  famous  president,  with  its  monu- 
ment to  lil)erty,  while  Barrios  Park  has  another  name  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  Central  America.  And  throughout  the  Republic  one 
will  hnd  memorials  of  those  whose  efforts  helped  to  found  this  lasting 
civilization. 

But  we  must  leave  Salvador,  country  of  magic  table-lands,  majes- 
tic mountains,  crater  lakes,  fertile  fields,  beautiful  palm-bordered 
hou](>vards,  and  attractive  cities.  As  we  leave  the  long  wharf  at 
Acajutla,  with  our  friends  bidding  us  bon  voyage,  we  envy  those 
who  have  not  seen  Salvador  and  still  have  an  early  journey  in 
prospect . 


SOME    ANDEAN    SULPHl 
DEPOSITS       /.      '/      .'. 


Will  1.10  tlicri'  is  sc:irc('ly  an   iiulusli-y  of  any  kind   that  has 
not   Ix'cii  allrctcd  l)y  the  ^I'cat  woild   war,  certain   iiidus- 
iiics  have   been   mori;  profoundly   altci-cd    than   others. 
\Vi'  have  had  the  int(unationalisin  of  the  mineral  indus- 
trv   l>rou*,'ht   most  forcibly  to  the  attention   of  ev(My  nation.      Tiider 
prewar    eoiulitions.    with    unimpeded   barter  and    exchan*:;e  between 
nations  everywhere,  no  country  reali/.ed  the  importan<-e  of  the  posses- 
sion of  all  n«'cessary  supplies  of  law  mateiials  within  its  own  bovnid- 
iiries,  as  the  |)roducts  lackin<;  <'()uld  so  easily  be  obtained  from  other 
countries.     The   war.  however,  has  altered  these  views,  ami  now  the 
most  envied  natit)ns  ai'c  those  whose  possessions  are  such  as  to  render 
them  maiidy  independent   of  all  others.      In  the  complex  character 
of  our  national  industries  of  to-day  a  lonj?  list  of  economic  miiuuals 
is  rej^arded  a->  e-sential  to  practically  every  civili/.ed  country,  yet  no 
counlrv  happens  to   have  within   its  territory  woi'kable    deposits  ol 
all  the-e  uuilerials:   hence  the  necessity  for  the  importation  fi'om  othei- 
portion-  of    the  wiuld  of   the    >ul)stances  which  t  hey  lack.      With  the 
improveiiuMits    in     the    nu'tallur«,Mcal    and    manufacturin<;    industries 
mmv   U(uv  mincraU   of   limited  distribution   luwc  be(Mi   utili/e<l.   and 
the   internalional   chaiact  cr  of  t  he  mnicial  industiy  has  ^rown  apace. 
The  war  instead  of  lessenmj,'  the  mternationa'  e.\chan<:;e  of  certain 
mineiid    proilucis   has   in    many   cases   made  such   bai'ter  even   more 
imperative.      Modern   wai  fare,  w  il  h    the   eiiiploxmenl    of   implements 
of  the  ^M-eatest  precision  |)ossible,  has  called  for  the  u>e  of  many  min- 
erails   which    only    a    few    countries    possess    in    economic    (luantities. 
Those  miiieiMU  lia\<'  now  received  the  doiirnation  of  ""war  minerals. 
They  inchide  a  number  of  dilfereiil   jiroducts  and  oiii^inate  in  man\ 
diir»'reiit  |)arts  of  the  ^dolx-.     Chile  in  its  possession  (»f  the  enormous 
deposits  of  sodium  nitrate  is  probabh    the  most  cii\  led  ol    all  nations 
on  urcoiinl  of   the  Use  of  this  substance  in  the  manufacture  ol  explo- 
sivi's.      The  imin;^'anese  ores  of  lira/il.  the  nickel  deposits  ol  Canada. 
llir  ;;rapliile  of    Ceylon,   furnish   oilier   ilhi>t  lal  loii-   of    war   mmeiaU 
«»s.senlinl   in    the   manufacture   of   munitions,    but    restricted    in    then 
iijitiirtil  distribution  to  only  a  few  countries.      In  this  same  catcLToiy 
xiilplmr  is  nlwiivs   iiichi<|cd;   mid    interested    people   liaxc.   in   a   \\  a y . 
luM'M  liikiii;;  an  iiiveiit:)ry  of  tlu;  sul|)liur  resources  nf  the  \\(uld.      Al 
hucIi  n  tiiiu«.  theicfoie.  ii  slat<'menl   <if  the  extensive  supplie-~  ol   tlii-- 
iiHi'fuJ   iniiirrnl    contained    in    cert.ain    sections    (.1    ilie    Aiidc-    sccins 
ltM|)i*ritilly  ii|ipropi  iate. 
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SOME  AMJEAN  SULPHrU    DKl'USITS. 

Ippcr:  The  summit  of  Mount  Olca,  elevation  l>s,499  feet.  Sulphur  is  worked  in  many  places  practically 
to  the  lop  of  the  mountain.  Lower:  Solfatara  on  a  slope  of  Mount  Tacora.  The  sulphurous  fumes 
are  (iei)ositLng  sulphur  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 
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Sulphur  is  an  element  Avhich  exists  in  nature  l)otli  in  the  free  state 
and  in  eomhination  with  various  other  elements.  In  the  free  con- 
dition it  constitutes  tlie  well-known  honey  yellow  mineral  bearing 
the  same  name  as  the  element,  while  in  its  combined  condition  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  extensive  groups  of  sulphides  and  sulphates, 
as  well  as  many  other  compounds.  In  the  combined  form  >uli)lnii-  is 
world-wi(h'  in  its  distribution,  as  sulphide  and  sulphate  minerals 
are  common  in  the  rocks  and  soils,  while  more  complex  sulphur  coin- 
|)ounds  enter  into  the  constitution  of  almost  all  living  organisms,  hoth 
plants  and  animal-. 

Sul|)hMr  and  >ome  >ul|)hui-  c(»mi)oun(_ls  have  witlespread  ap()lica- 
tion  in  the  industries  in  the  mamifacture  of  explosives,  commercial 
fcrtili/.eiN,  medicines,  ruhhcr  articles,  etc  In  some  of  these  uses 
sulphuric  acid  is  the  desired  material,  while  in  others  it  is  the  native 
>ulphur  alone  which  is  utihzed.  While  sulpluu'ic  acid  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sulj)hides.  thus  far  no  commercial  sulphur  has  been 
se|)arated  from  such  compounds.  On  the  other  hand,  sulphuric  acid 
can  he  ohtained  rcadilv  fiom  native  sulj)hur:  hence  the  added 
importance  of  e.\te!i>i\('  deposits  of  fi'ee  sul|)hui'  ^\herever  found. 

Although  sulphui-  A\a>  recognized  and  used  in  \  arioiis  ways  at  an 
early  <hite,  not  until  the  invention  of  gunpowder  in  the  fore  i)art  ot 
the  fourtecMith  century  was  tln'i-e  any  consicU'rable  demand  {or  it. 

\\  Mi-st  local  supj>lies  in  the  various  count  lies  seem  to  have  been 
sullicient,  hut  c\-entually  these  proved  to  t)e  ina(le(|uate  and  the  rich 
>ulphur  deposits  of  Sicily  were  levied  upon.  l''or  more  than  oOd 
yeaiM  the  Sicilian  sulphui-  deposits  fui'nished  al)ont  '.•")  p(U-  cent  of  the 
wcu'ld's  su|)ply.  and  the  industry  was  one  of  the  most  important 
ones  of  that  island.  In  P.Ht"..  howe\ cr,  the  >ulphur  mines  of  Loui- 
siana began  their  [iri'ducl  i(»n  and  >oon  attaiiu'd  a  |)osition  whei'i' 
tliey  could  control  the  wurld's  sulphui-  maihet.  Since  then  the  pro- 
portion obtaiiicd  fi'om  Sicily  h.is  fallen  to  less  than  oO  j)er  cent  and 
will  piohahly  fall  e\'en  lower.  In  fad,  it  might  be  p(tssi])lc  foi-  the 
stdphur  produce  IS  of  i  he  I'mted  Stato  to  reduce  t  he  price  of  sulphur 
to  II  degree  that  wouhl  result  in  the  closing  of  practically  all  other 
sulphur  workings.  That  ihi-.  will  not  be  doiuv  hoW(>ver,  i^  cvidiMil. 
and  sul|)hur  will  coniimn'  to  he  produced  with  proljt  in  many  other 
f'ouiitries. 

Wliih^  (ii-Nt  Sicily,  and,  at  present,  the  riiitcd  Stato  and  Sicily  t  o- 
^otlmr,  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  (he  sid|)hur  r(-(piired  in  the  worlds 
industries,  other  <-ounlrie>  continue  to  produce  sulphur  for  ihcii  own 
u.Hes  and  oven  for  ex|)(trl  to  foreign  countries.  .Vinong  these,  lial\ 
(oxrluding  Sicily)  and  .lapan  are  the  most  impoiiani  Mexico, 
Chile.  Peru,  Kcuador.  Iceland,  and  .Vew  /cMlaiid  arc  (.thci  (oiintiics 
where  sulphur  occurs  and  is  worke<|  in  limited  amoiinls. 

Vuw  sulphur  III  nature  has  bncn  formed  in  several  dilfcicnt 
ways.      (I)   The  decomposition  of  inrlidlic    -iil|)hidev,  such    a•^    p\rile. 
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wluMi  exposed  to  the  air,  yields  small  crystals  of  siil])luir,  l)iit  such 
occurrences  are  of  no  economic  importance.  (2)  Some  mineral 
si)rings  containing  hydrogon-suli)hide  gas  in  solution  precipitate 
native  sulphur  near  their  vents;  but  tliese  (lei)osits,  while  inter- 
esting and  usually  beautiful  sights,  are  not  important  commerci- 
allv.  (.S"!  In  the  gulf  coast  region  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  low  mounds 
or  domes  have  been  found  to  have  cores  of  rock  salt  and  sulphur 
supposedly  formed  by  preci])itati()n  from  ascending  supersaturatetl 
solutions  given  off  from  some  deeply  Inu-ied  igncunis  intrusive. 
The  (h)mes  are  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  uplifting  of  the 
overlying  strata  as  the  minerals  crystallized  out  of  solution.  These 
furnish  practically  tlie  entire  sulphur  production  of  the  United 
States,  but  such  occurrences  have  not  been  recognized  elsewhere. 
(4)  Sulphur  found  in  association  with  bituminous  gypsum,  lime- 
stones, and  other  sedimentary  dei)osits  are  accounted  for  by  the 
action  of  certain  bacteria  whicli  lived  in  the  waters  of  inclosed 
lagoons  and  decomposed  the  sul])hates  in  solution,  lesulting  in 
the  deposition  of  free  sulj^hur.  The  rich  Sicihan  deposits  are  ex- 
])lained  in  this  way.  (o)  Th(r  solfatara  type  of  sulphur  dei)Osrts  is  the 
most  widespread  and  is  represented  in  regions  of  active  or  recent  vol- 
canoes in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  sulphur  is  mainly  formed 
through  the  incomplete  oxidation  of  hydrogen-sulphide  gas  given 
off  in  large  quantities  ])y  many  volcanoes  in  their  last  stages  of 
activity  and  perhaps  partially  by  the  chemical  action  resulting 
from  the  mixing  of  liydrogen-sulphide  and  sul])liur-dioxide  gases. 
It  is  to  this  class  that  the  sulphur  deposits  of  (-hile  belong,  as  well 
as  those  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Japan,  Iceland,  New  Zealand, 
etc.  While  less  important  commercially  than  the  sedimentary  de- 
posits, such  as  occur  in  Sicily,  or  the  dome  deposits  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  yet  the  solfataric  type  of  sulphur  occurrence  includes 
enormous  deposits  of  this  useful  mineral  that  are  gradually  being 
developed. 

In  the  Cordilleras  of  the  section  hereafter  described  are  numerous 
volcanic  peaks  rising  far  above  the  surrounding  country.  They  are 
composed  of  volcanic  materials  of  different  kinds,  layers  of  lava  flows 
alternating  with  beds  of  pumice,  tuff,  and  volcanic  ashes.  Many 
of  them  still  retain  well-preserved  craters  with  fumaroh^s  and  hot 
mineral  si)rings  along  their  flanks.  Whether  these  volcanoes  ixvc, 
extinct  oi-  only  dormant  is  conjectural,  but  none  of  them  has  been 
in  active  eruption  within  recent  years.  Lava  flows,  which  have 
undergone  very  little  alteration,  furnish  indications  of  the  relatively 
short  period  of  (piiescencc.  Their  summits  are  from  15,000  to  20,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  it  is  on  their  slopes  and  within  the  craters 
of  tiiese  volcanoes  tiiat  the  sulphur  (le])osits  are  found. 
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Owing  to  I  ho  inac'('cssil)ility  of  the  siili)lnir-l)earino;  mountains, 
occurring  as  they  do  in  the  higliest  portions  of  tiio  (\)r(niJcras  and 
remote  from  tlic  centers  of  population,  exact  information  concern- 
ing most  of  them  is  not  availaldo,  and  only  the  richest  and  most 
accessible  ones  have  been  cxi)loited. 

The  Tacora  district,  of  Tacna,  is  the  most  important   of  all  the 
suljihur  regions,  from  the  standpoint  of  production.      In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Tarapaca  the  chief  deposits  are  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  Province  in  latitude  19°  5'  south.     In  the  Province  of  Antofa- 
gasta  sulphur  deposits  have  been  worked  in  several  places,  both  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south  of  Ollagiie,  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the 
Antofagasta  and  Bolivian  Railroad,  and  also  close  to  the  Argentina 
border   directly  east   of  Taltal.    The   best    known    deposits  of    the 
Province  of  Atacama  are  those  of  the  Cerro  Azufre  (5,080  meters), 
located  close  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  in  latitude  27° 
18'  south.     Tlie  Toro  sulphur  mines  in  latitude  29°  50'  south  and 
also  near  the  Argentina  border   are  the  best   known    ones    of    the 
Province  of  Coquimbo. 

Th(^  a])ovc-mentioned  localities  are  by  no  means  the  only  places 
where  sulphur  deposits  occur;  but  they  comprise  the  principal  dis- 
tricts where,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  profitable  to  work 
the  d(^i)osits.  It  is  confidently  beheved  that  further  exploration  will 
reveal  tlie  presence  of  many  more  equally  rich  deposits. 

The  sulphur  industry  of  Chile  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
nitrate  workings  about  100  years  ago,  as  the  sulphur  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  blasting  powder  needed  to  break  up  the  nitrate 
ground  has  been  supplied  from  the  native  sulphur  deposits  from  the 
beginning  of  the  nitrate  industry.  Those  deposits  lying  directly 
east  of  the  nitrate  fields  and  closest  at  hand  have  boon  the  ones 
worked  to  supply  the  necessary  sulphur  which  was  taken  to  the 
nitrate  oficinas  on  the  backs  of  pack  mules.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  powder  used  in  the  silver  mines  of  northern  Chile  in  the  early 
history  of  the  mining  industry  was  also  made  from  Chilean  sulphur, 
while,  even  before  the  advent  of  the  railroads,  some  sulphur  was 
hauled  to  the  seaports  for  shipment  to  the  vineyard  sections  of 
central  Cliile. 

The  building  of  the  Antofagasta  &  Hohvian  Kaihoad  and  later 
the  Arica-La  Paz  Raib'oad,  both  of  which  pass  near  important 
sul|)hur  deposits,  stimulated  the  sulphur  imhistry  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done,  and  has  made  it  possible  within  recent  years  to  meet  the 
country's  need  without  importing  any  sulphur  from  foreign  countries. 
Tlie  cliief  uses  of  sulphur  in  Chile  are  in  th(>  manufacture  of  black 
blasting  [jowder  required  in  tlie  nitrate  workings  and  for  use  in  the 
flourishing  vineyards  of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  country. 
With  the  increase  of  the  sul|)hur  industry,  as  there  is  every  indication 
it  will  increase,  foreign  markets  must  be  sought. 
34235— 18— Hull.  1 3 
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Tlio  writers  visited  the  |)riiicipal  woi-kiiigs  in  the  Tacora  and  Ollague 
distriets,  where  the  largest  producing  mines  are  located.  The  descrip- 
tions which  follow  are  of  these  two  districts. 

The  Tacora  sulphur  deposits  are  located  in  Mount  Tacora  and 
MoTHit  Chupiquina,  about  9  miles  from  Ancara,  the  nearest  station 
on  the  Arica-La  Paz  Raikoad.  The  station  of  Ancara  has  an  eleva- 
tion (.f  al)out  13,500  feet,  while  tlie  summit  of  Mount  Tacora  is 
ahnost  20,000  feet  above  sea  level.     Mount  (Uiupiquina  is  not  quite 

so  high. 

The  mountains  arc  composed  of  andesite  lavas,  tuffs,  and  ashes. 
The  suljihur  deposits  are  found  at  many  places  on  the  slopes  of  these 
two  mountains,  practically  to  their  summits,  although  the  largest 
deposits  thus  far  developed  are  about  16,000  to  17,000  feet  above  sea 
level  and  in  or  close  to  the  saddle  that  connects  the  two  mountains. 
.Vlthough  the  climate  is  semiarid,  enough  snow  collects  during  the 
winter  months  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  working  of  some  of  the 
sulphur  deposits.  One  of  the  best  deposits  of  Mount  Chupiquifla 
can  only  be  worked  about  three  months  of  the  year. 

Solfataras  are  present  in  many  of  the  places  where  the  sulphur 
occurs,  and  the  deposits  are  still  in  process  of  formation.  Steam, 
hydrogen-sulphide,  sulphur-dioxide,  and  other  gases  are  being  given 
off  in  many  places.  In  some  of  the  solfataras  the  noise  of  the  escap- 
ing gases  can  be  heard  to  a  considerable  distance,  while  even  where 
the  gases  can  not  be  readily  detected  they  may  still  be  given  off  in 
small  amounts  from  the  loose  cavernous  rocks,  so  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
work  the  deposits  by  shafts  or  deep  pits  on  account  of  the  gases 
collecting  in  them.  Miners  have  been  asphyxiated  in  even  shallow 
openings  where  tlie  wind  has  not  been  able  to  blow  the  sulphurous 
fumes  away.  Hot  springs  with  highly  charged  mineral  waters  are 
present  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Tacora  and  furnish  the  name 
•'Aguas  Calientes,"  where  one  of  the  companies  has  its  refining 
estay)lishment. 

The  sulphui-.  foinicd  l)y  the  precipitation  from  the  sulphurous 
gases  of  the  solfataras,  occurs  in  irregular  patches  of  variable  size 
on  the  sides  of  tlie  mountain.  In  some  cases  these  yellow  spots  on  the 
mountains  can  be  scon  several  miles  away  and  present  a  most  pleas- 
ing apjx'arancc.  Tiic  sulphur,  in  crystalline  form,  occurs  mainly  as 
cavity  fillings  in  tiic  fragmental  and  vesicular  volcanic  materials 
iicai-  the  surface.  In  some  places,  where  large  masses  of  practically 
|)urc  sulphur  several  feet  in  diameter  are  found,  it  seems  that  some 
of  th(^  rock  minerals  have  been  removed  by  the  dissolving  action  of 
the  steam  and  other  gases  and  sulphur  deposited  in  their  stead.  All 
of  the  rock  minerals  have  been  greatly  altered,  particularly  the 
feldspars,  so  that  the  rock  fragments  can  be  crumbled  in  the  fingei-s. 
How  (h'op  the  deposits  extend  has  not  been  determined,  but  inform  a- 
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ti«m  ol)taiii(Hl  indicates  a  maximum  tloj)tli  of  50  to  7")  fcrl  of  work- 
able material.  The  depth  is  as  irregular  and  varial)l('  as  the  distribu- 
tion. 

The  rock  with  the  contained  sulphur  is  termed  •caliche."  whih" 
the  rock  fraj;nients  themselves  are  called  "costra."  the  sani(>  terms 
used  in  the  nitrate  fields  but  with  somewhat  chfl'erent  usage.  The 
"caliche"  worked  varied  in  >ulphur  content  up  to  practically  puic 
sulphur.  I'luh'r  jjresent  conchtions  it  does  not  pay  to  sa\i'  any 
of  the   •caliche"  containino;  less  than  60  per  cent  sulphur. 

The  (h'posits  thus  far  worked  were  locate*!  by  the  suljduir  ob- 
served at  the  surface,  but  here  and  there  the  operations  have  been 
continued  beneath  a  coverintj;  of  ashes,  cin(h'rs.  .iiid  talus,  which 
h'ads  one  to  l)elieve  in  tii(>  prol)able  presenc(>  of  othei'  ileposits  not 
yet  (hscovered. 

The  •cahche"  is  almost  everywiiere  easily  obtained  i)ecause  of 
the  soft  friable  character  of  the  sulphui"  as  well  as  the  decomposed 
rock  fraijnn'Uts.  ('rowbai"s,  picks,  and  >ho\'els  ai'c  the  only  tooU 
needed.     Occasionally  a  little  blastintj;  is  done  to  loosen  the  rock. 

The  usual  method  is  to  dijij  shallow.  iiTe<;ular  lioles  in  those  j)laces 
where  the  ■(•aliehe  '  is  richest  with  no  attempt  to  work  th(>  deposit 
systematically.  One  com|)aiiy  is  woi-kinu;  the  entii-e  deposit  in  a 
s»*ries  of  benches,  which  has  the  advantage  of  obtaining  all  a\ailable 
material,  but  as  al)ont  two-thirds  of  th(>  •'caliclie  dug  in  this  nuunu'r 
is  discarded  as  too  low  in  sulphur  content  the  advantages  are  laiu'<'l\ 
offset. 

I  he  •■c;diche"  dug  in  ^(»nie  of  the  operations  is  almost  too  hot  to 
be  handled  by  the  men,  ami  it  is  said  that  their  hands  fre(|uently 
ln'comi'  sore  on  account  of  the  corrosive  action  of  the  hot  gases  still 
i's«-aping.  The  workers  are  almost  entireU  Axniara  Indians  from 
Molivia  and,  coming  without  then-  fannlie--,  -seldom  icniain  more 
than  a  few  months. 

\\  In-re  the  sulphur  deposits  are  far  down  on  the  vh.pcs  of  the 
moimtains,  the  rehning  plarUs.  or  olicinas,  are  located  (  lo^c  b\  .  but 
in  other  ca.ses  the  '•caliche"  is  (|-an>porled  on  the  backs  of  Mania-  or 
hy  means  of  aerial  itam^  to  the  olicina-. 

At  the  olicimi  two  nu'thods  are  ernploved  to  separate  the  s\dplnn- 
from  the  rock.  The  oldest  method  and  one  now  seldom  employed 
M  by  ealdcras.  while  the  modern  mellio<|  i-,  in  letoii^. 

The  cnlderas  are  large  in.n  vessels  holding  about  _'.")  ton-  of 
■■••niiclu'."  A  Htronj;  lire  beneath  the  caldeia  for-  alx.iil  Is  hour- 
nirllH  till'  sul|»hur,  which  is  then  rim  into  shallow  ivclangular  -lone 
baMuir.  to  rnol.  As  the  ma.ss  cools  it  separates  into  three  ucll-dchned 
laycn*.  The  lop  layer.  whi<-h  is  decidedly  vesi(  niar.  <-ontanis  sulphur 
with  inniiy  iinpiiriticH*.  such  as  very  line  piecs  of  ihr  volcanic  ash  or 
wriilluTnl  rock  fniKments.      The  nnddle  layer  is  ahno-i  pnre  sidphur. 
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whilr  tlu'  l)»»tlnm  layer  is  niaiuly  rock  fragments  with  some  sulpluir. 
After  (((oling  the  mass  is  broken  and  tlie  snli)hnr  hiyor  separated  from 
the  impure  hutttmi  and  upper  hirers  ealled  Ijorra.'  The  Ixirra  is 
then  remeUed  and  the  resulting  borra  again  melted.  On  an  average 
.jOO  j)oumls  of  til)  per  cent  sulphur  ■  caliche"  should  yield  about  100 
pounds  on  the  Hist  nudt.  0")  pounds  on  the  second,  and  35  pounds  on 
the  third,  or  a  t(ttal  recovery  of  665  per  cent.  Hence  the  loss  is  great, 
while  the  cost  of  futd  is  also  excessive. 

In  the  retort  metli<»il  the  sulphur  is  separatecl  from  the  rock 
impurities  by  sublimation.  At  Aguas  Calientes  the  retorts  are  of 
iron  with  a  Ihit  base  ami  oval  top.  They  are  li.'M)  meters  long, 
1.85  meters  wide,  and  O.SO  meter  high  and  hold  each  about  1,200 
pounds  of  "caliche."  Abo\c  the  retorts  are  hoppers  where  the 
■'caliche "  is  lirst  put  and  where  it  j)artially  melts  before  being  dropped 
into  tln>  retorts,  which  are  charged  four  times  a  day.  The  refuse 
from  the  retorts  is  scraped  out  and  carted  away.  The  retorts  ai'e  con- 
m-cted  at  the  eiul  farthest  from  the  fire,  which  is  beneath  them,  by 
means  of  pipes  with  air-tight  stone-collecting  chambers  12  nu'ters 
long.  :J  nu'ters  wide,  and  4  nu-ters  high.  These  are  opened  once  a 
week  antl  yiehl  about  equal  parts  of  granulated  sul])hur  ami  llowers 
of  sul])hur.  The  granulated  variety  consists  of  the  nuiterial  which 
has  passed  into  the  nmllen  condition  as  it  cooled  and  is  near  the 
entrance  to  the  chand)er,  while  the  llowers  of  sulphur  collect  on  the 
ceiling,  walls,  ami  Moors  of  the  cooler  ])ortions.  Each  cluunbi>r  is 
supposed  to  |)ioduce  about  60,000  pounds  a  month. 

The  fuel  used  in  the  Tacora  region  is  entirely  ■ynreta,"  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  genus  Azonlld.  It  grt)ws  on  the  rocky  slopes  of 
the  mountains  u|)  to  Ki.dOO  feet  above  sea  le\cl.  In  general  shape 
il  suggests  heads  of  coral  growing  upon  ami  conforming  to  the  con- 
ligin-ati<»n  (tf  the  rocks.  Some  of  the  masses  are  as  much  as  4  feet  in 
<liameter  and  11  feet  thick.  .\flci-  lieing  detached  from  the  rocks 
il  is  piled  up  to  dry  f(»r  a  >hort  tmie  before  being  used.  ( )n  account 
of  il  large  amount  (»f  resinous  material  it  burns  readily. 

Without  the  llama  the  >nl|)hui-  deposits  could  scaiceK  be  woiked 
with  proht.  Theie  is  .sidlicient  coarse  grass  and  nutss  for  these  ani- 
nuiLs  but  not  enough  for  mules  or  horses,  and  on  the  backs  of  llamas 
th«  ''caliche"  and  yareta,  as  well  as  all  -upplies  of  food,  are  carried 
to  the  olicimis  and  (he  ichncd  sulphiu-  taken  to  the  lailidad  a( 
.\u<-uru  or  liumupalcn. 

The  quantity  of  sulphm  available  in  the  Tacora  r(>gion  lias  not 
boen  dotiTniiiMMJ;  but  it  is  certainly  large,  and  the  production  can 
bf  greatly  in<-reaso«|.  Whether  this  is  doiu*  or  not  will  no  doubt 
dfcpiMid  ainuwt  entirely  upon  whether  it  is  able  lo  com|)ete  in  foreign 
innikei,  with  llir  sulplnn-  from  the  InitiMl  Slates  and  Japan.  The 
•  Mill. .ok    IS   promising.       Some  of   the   people   inlere-led    in    the  disliicl 
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are  looking  for    Xorth    AnuMicnii    <:i|)il;il    t<>    pioporly    (hnc'ldp   the 
region. 

Four  conipanios  own  (U-posits  and  ivlinin^  estahlislinuMits  in  tlio 
Tacora  district.  Muecke  cVc  Co.  operate  deposits  located  high  up 
on  Mount  ('hupi(|uina  and  a  retinhig  j)lant  at  Chisllunia  ahout  o 
mill's  from  tlic  railroad.  The  •■(•ah<lie"  is  brought  down  the  steepest 
part  of  the  mountain,  ahout  lialf  the  distance  to  the  oficina,  hy  an 
aerial  train  :!  miles  long,  and  the  remaining  distance  on  the  hacks 
of  llama>. 

The  Empresa  de  A/.ufre  operates  mines  and  an  olicina  on  the 
north  slope  of  Mount  Tacora  and  another  oficina  at  Aginis  Cahentes. 
The  relined  sulphur  is  taken  hy  llanuis  to  Ihunapalca  for  shipment. 
The  Compania  Azufrera  oi)eiates  mines  on  the  west  side  of  Mount 
Tacoia  and  also  on  Moiuit  Ciiupiciuina.  The  "caliche"  is  taken  to 
Ancara  Station,  where  the  ohcina  is  located. 

Kspaila  Jlennanos  own  a  dei)osit  on  Mount  Tacora  and  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  relining 
plant  at  X'illa  Industrial  on  the  railroad  between  Aiuaia  and  lluma- 
|)alca.  Thc\  were  also  building  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  line  about 
1.)  mile>  in  length  to  connect  the  mine  and  the  olicina. 

Along  the  nuiin  line  of  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivian  Kaihoad 
as  it  j)asses  through  the  Cordilleras  and  also  along  the  Collahuasi 
branch  are  a  number  of  sul|)hin-  deposits  that  have  been  worked 
fr(»m  time  to  time.  So  far  as  known  no  establishments  for  the  relin- 
ing of  the  sulphur  have  ever  been  built  in  this  region.  The  |)r()duc- 
tion,  which  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  Tacora  district,  consists 
entirely  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  "caliche,"  which  are  sorted 
out   by  hand  and  shi|)ped  without  I'clining. 

The  bulk  of  the  sulphur  of  this  district  conu>s  from  Moiuit  Ollagiie 
and  Mount  Olca.  .Nunu'ious  othei"  volcanic  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
contain  sulphur,  among  which  are  Mount  rruinii  ung.i.  Mount  .Viica 
(^uelicha,  and  Cerro  .lardin,  while  iurthei'  to  the  south  is  Mount  San 
I'edro.  The  writers  visited  the  workings  of  Mcumt  Ollagiie  and 
Mount  Olca,  which  will  I c  desciij,,.,!.  We  weie  iniable  to  nbt.iin 
much  infornuitiorj  <-((iicerning  the  deposits  on  othei'  nuunitain^. 

Mount  Ollagiie  is  a  heauiiful  synnuetrical  niountani  about  I'.i.OOO 
feet  high,  about  10  miles  south  of  Ollagih'  St.itK.n.  li  ((.ntnnis 
probably  the  largest  and  most  active  fumarole  of  any  of  the  volcanoes 
mentioned.  The  colunm  ol  steam  and  sulphurous  gases  from  this 
fumaroio,  lo«-ute<l  sonu'  distance  below  the  sunnnii.  can  be  seen  at 
a  thslame  of  .{O  miles  on  a  ch-ar  da\ . 

Lurjjo  urea.-*  of  sulphur  de|»osiis  aic  visible  on  the  upper  |».iri  ..f 
ihr  mountain,  while  undoubtedly  others  e.xisl  beneath  a  covering 
of  talus.  The  most  extensive  sul|)hur  area  lies  on  the  southwest 
Mhi|»e  «»f  Ihr  iiUMiMlain  not  far  below  the  giant  funuir<.le.      The  dimen 
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sioiis  of  this  deposit  are  said  by  the  owner  to  be  3,000  meters  long 
and  2..^00  nietei-s  wide,  with  an  average  thickness  of  2  metei-s.  Some 
work  i>  l)eing  done  in  this  (hstrict  liy  a  company  that  digs  small 
holes  hi  the  richest  portions.  Only  those  pieces  of  •'caliche"  con- 
taining upwards  of  90  per  cent  sulphur  are  taken,  wliile  the  remainder 
is  thrown  aside  as  waste.  Tlie  sulphur  is  put  in  bags  and  carried 
on  the  backs  of  llamas  to  Olhigiio  Station  for  shipment  to  Autofagasta. 

Tlie  Mount  Ollague  deposits  are  of  high  grade  aiul  seem  to  be 
sufliciently  extensive  to  warrant  the  construction  of  an  aerial  tram 
to  take  tiie  ••  caliche"  tk)wn  the  mountain,  where  a  retining  plant 
could  l)e  built.  Vareta  or  taquia  (the  dung  of  the  llama)  could  be 
obtainetl  for  fuel. 

Mount  Olca.  with  an  altitmle  of  IS. ,3.30  feet,  lies  about  5i  nhles 
northeast  of  Yuma,  a  station  on  the  CoUahuasi  branch  of  the  Auto- 
fagasta and  Bolivian  Railroad.  The  mountain  is  composed  of  various 
kuids  of  lava  and  fragmental  volcanic  materials  with  a  well-preservetl 
crater  at  the  summit  about  1,200  feet  long,  300  feet  wi(k^  and  150 
feet  deep.  The  only  soKataras  observed  are  on  one  side  of  the 
crater. 

All  of  the  sidjihur  deposits  are  near  the  sumit  of  the  mountain, 
where  four  companies  are  at  work,  all  of  them  on  a  small  scale. 
The  occurrence  of  the  suli)hur  is  as  at  Tacora.  except  tliat  there 
are  much  larger  masses  of  practically  pure  sulphur. 

Tlie  Compania  Olca  Michincha  is  working  in  a  deposit  that  is 
visible  as  a  continuous  yellow  band  from  25  to  50  feet  wi(k-  extending 
for  a  (hstance  of  al)OUt  a  mUe.  It  seems  to  have  an  average  depth 
of  al)out  25  feet.  Wlien  visited  an  adit  had  been  run  into  the  deposit 
to  a  (Hstance  of  about  20  feet,  where  a  chamber  18  feet  in  diameter 
had  been  excavated  in  almost  pure  sulphur.  A  narrow  i)assageway 
led  to  another  similar  chamber  about  10  feet  below.  Few  sights 
coidd  be  more  beautiful  than  tliis  opening  witli  all  sides  covered  witli 
beautiful  sparkling  sulphur  crystals. 

in  working  the  deposit  the  material  is  dug  out  by  means  of  picks 
ami  Nh<»vels  and  sorted  into  three  piles.  The  ground  containing  less 
than  70  per  jeiit  .sulphur  is  thrown  aside  as  waste;  the  70  to  !»()  per 
com  grade  is  put  into  a  pile  for  pos.sibly  later  use;  and  the  00  per 
cent  mali'rial  is  put  in  bags  and  cairied  down  to  the  railroad.  Natu- 
rally only  the  richest  portions  of  the  deposit  have  been  worked  as 
yet,  but  these  seem  to  contain  material  averaging  nearly  SO  per 
rent  sulphur.  'Hie  deposit  on  a<<ount  of  its  high  grade  should  be 
wtirked  on  a  l)ir"iM-  scale  with  proper  ecpiipmeiU  for  transportation 
and  refiniiiv 

TIjo  (•thn  ihiic  (  nni|)anic>  have  done  little  more  than  to  dig 
oxpl<»rHtory  h«)les  ni  various  parts  of  their  properties  but  have  «lis- 
rovere*!  some  promising  pockets  of  high-grade  "caliche   " 


LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
THE  WAR 


I^fMEDIATELY  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  hi  1914  there 
occurred  a  paralysis  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  and  in  particular  of  South  America,  much  greater 
than  that  affecting  the  trade  of  other  neutral  countries.  In  a 
measure  it  was  comparable  for  a  time  to  the  complete  paralysis 
tliat  gri])i)tMl  the  trade  of  Germany  and  its  allies.  A  number  of  causes 
contributed  to  this  result,  but  in  the  main  they  are  all  attributable 
to  the  general  paralyzing  effect  of  war  felt  by  all  countries,  but  which 
in  South  America  operated  under  peculiarly  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  geographical  isolation  of  South  America,  a  certain  hardness  and 
want  of  flexibihty  in  trade  financing,  the  lack  of  accumulated  and 
liquid  capital  and  the  consequentially  dependent  financial  position  of 
the  countries  added  to  the  menace  of  the  German  raiding  ships  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  made  the  condition  in  the  latter  part  of  1914  and 
far  mto  1915  more  serious  there  than  in  the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean neutral  countries.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  the  German 
propaganda  and  spy  bureaus  and  agencies,  which,  as  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  devoted  not  a  little  of  their  energies 
toward  producing  in  neutral  countries  panic  conditions  in  finance  and 
trade.  The  attempts  which  so  signally  failed  in  the  United  States  to 
reduce  the  gold  reserve  through  inducing  pro-Germans  and  pacifists  to 
withdraw  gold  from  banking  and  savings  institutions,  to  hoard  food 
and  other  war  supplies,  and  to  secure  control  of  manufacturing 
plants  which  might  produce  war  material  for  France  and  England 
did  not  fail  to  the  same  extent  in  South  America.  Large  stocks 
of  grain  were  bought  and  kept  off  the  market  })y  Germans,  German 
traders  ceased  importing  and  exporting  even  to  the  extent  of  injur- 
ing their  own  business,  and  they  withdrew  gold  and  called  in 
credits  as  fully  and  completely  as  they  were  able.  But  notwith- 
standing the  loud  boasting,  so  characteristic  of  the  German  magni- 
fying his  position  and  power,  events  proved  that  he  was  not  the 
predominating  financial  and  commercial  influence  in  South  America 
and  that  he  was  entirely  negligible  in  the  United  States. 

The  relief  was  bound  to  come  in  South  America,  as  in  the  whole 
of  Latin  America,  because  the  staple  products  of  these  countries 
wore  artirh'S  of  prime  necessity  and  most  of  them  of  military  neces- 
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sitv.  It  would  l)t'  iiiiiK>ssil)|('  to  shut  oil'  IVoni  the  (•(•uuncrcc  of  the 
world  such  i)rodu(ts  as  su«;ar.  wot.l.  hides,  hcef.  uiutttm.  ^rain,  roffcc, 
nitrate  of  soda,  niiuerals.  oils.  <-o])pt'r.  silver,  sisal,  ruhher.  heaiis,  and 
tobacco.  The  demand  for  these,  which  war  does  not  destroy  but 
ratlier  increases,  began  to  recreate  Latin-American  foreign  trade. 

The  imports  of  the  iM)  countries  in  the  year  1914,  live  months  of 
war.  showed  a  falling  olf  of  SliM). ()()(). ()()()  ami  the  exports  of  over 
j<-_'7(). (MM). ()((().  in  l'.*!.")  the  imports  continued  to  decrease,  falling 
to  a  total  of  a  little  over  .SM)U,()UU,(HM)  over  S5()0,()()0.U()()  less  than  in 
l*»i;i.  Nearlv  all  of  this  decrease  was  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1!M5.  The  recovery  began  about  July.  About  one  year,  from 
August  1,  1«»14.  to  August  1,  191'),  marks  the  period  of  greatest 
depression  in  imjjorts.  The  recovery  in  exports,  as  might  have  been 
e\])ected,  was  more  rapid,  and  it  was  this  recovery  in  the  export 
trade  that  began  to  build  u])  the  iin])orts.  The  ex]>orts  of  191o  were 
over  a  billi(Ui  and  a  lialf.  In  1914  they  were  S  1  .-JT:).!)!)!).!)!)!),  but  in 
1915  they  rose  to  a  figure  .sioO.UOO.OOO  above  that  of  \\)\A.  it  is 
undei-stood,  of  coui-se,  that  these  last  figures  represent  increases  in 
prices  rather  than  an  actual  increase  in  trade. 

In  1910  the  imp  )rls  increased  to  over  a  billion  of  dollars,  yet  were 
$:i()tt, 00(1. (»()((  under  the  imports  of  19i;i.  i)ut  the  exports  ascended 
to  the  figure  of  SI.S75,()()0,()()0,  greater  than  the  e\])orls  of  1918 
by  ov«-r  $:5:{0.()00,000.  Partial  statistics  show  that  evcti  this  figure 
will  be  passed  foi-  191  7.' 


'  Argpniinc  statistics  for  tlic  first  six  iiionihs  of  1917  show  an  iritrfasod  exportation  of  marly  2.'>  in-r  cent 
as  compiirpfl  wltti  the  liico  iwrio  I  of  l«ltl,  Iml  ttii-y  .siiow  a  lictreasod  importation  of  a  little  over  15  |H>r  crnt, 
ajciiln  c-<im|>urine  the  two  ix-riods.     In  both  c-uses  inereases  in  trade  with  (he  Inited  Slates  are  shown. 

Sir  months'  trade  of  Argentina. 


Janiiarv- 
Jiine,  lit  It). 


Juniiurv- 
Jiine,  1917. 
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Comparing  tlie  total  trade  of  Latin  America  in  1016  with  the 
prewar  year  191:^  there  is  an  increase  of  only  a  little  over  S3S,000,UU0. 
This  is  represented  hy  a  decrease  in  imports  of  nearly  $300,000,000 
and  an  increase  in  exports  of  over  the  amount.  Meanwhile  the  share 
of  this  trade  coming  to  the  United  States  had  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease on  })oth  sides.  The  imports  of  Latin  America  in  1916  from 
the  I'nitcd  States  exceeded  the  like  imports  for  1913  hy  over 
§200.000,000  and  the  exports  to  the  Tnited  States  hy  ahout 
$370,000,000,  a  total  increase  in  the  iviulv  witii  the  I'nited  States  of 
SoTO.OOO.OOO. 

On  the  ex])orl  side  the  comparative  trades  of  the  four  U'aiHiig  com- 
mercial <'ouiitries,  I'liited  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and 
France  for  1913  and  1916  were  as  follows.  Tn  1916  instead  of  (ier- 
inany  the  iigures  for  Spain  are  substituted. 

Ldlin  American  exports. 

1913  I  1916 

Total $1,547,989,270     $1,875,230,308 

United  States $481, 127, 162  $850, 606  759 

Per  font 31.  OS  4a.  35 

fnkod  KinRdom $324,777,740  $396,655,099 

Percent 20.98  21.15 

•  iermany  (Spain) $193,3t)4,91o  $54,297,834 

Percent 12.49  ,  2.98 

France $128, 329, 068  $15«>,  491, 634 

Percent H.29i  8.45 

In  191"!  Latin  American  exports  to  the  I'uited  States,  the  United 
Kin^'dnm,  and  France  rcjiresented  a  httle  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
total.  'I'he  remaining  40  per  cent  re|)resented  interchanges  he- 
tweeii  the  countries  themselves  and  exports  to  Germany  (12.49 
|)cr  cent  I,  Spain.  Italy,  lielgiuin,  Uarnuh-i.  etc.  In  1916  exports  to 
the  I'nited  .States,  ihc  I'nilcd  Kingdom,  and  I-'raiicc  represented 
nearly  7-')  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  increase,  as  the  t.ihh"  ^hows. 
was  nearly  all  an  increase  in  exports  to  tlu^  United  Stah--.  :iniount- 
ing  to  nearly  .'?37(), 000,00(1.  .More  than  two-tiiirds  of  this  siiiii 
is  ro[)rescnted  hy  inci-eases  from  (iiha.  SI  IS, 000, 000;  Argentina. 
$88,000,000.  and  ('hih>.  S()0,()00,00().  'I'he  Uiiilean  increase  wa- 
prineipully  in  nitrate  and  copper,  the  Ciihjm  ni  sugar,  advance--  in 
prici»s  accounting  for  nnich  of  it,  and  the  .\rgentine  in  exports  of 
food  products,  m«'at  and  grain,  which  piiiu"  lo  the  war  were  iiicoii- 
Hldorahle.  For  S<»utli  .\merica  as  a  whole  the  rX|)ort--  to  the  I  iiitcil 
Stntj's  in  I«MG  were  more  than  douhle  the  exports  of  I'.ti;'.,  The  cx- 
jHirtrt  t4»  the  United  Kingdom  increased  hv  over  S.'iO.imki.imki,  most  of 
thJH  in  meat  nnd  grain  fi-om  .\rgeiitina.  and  ihi-  exports  to  j-'raiKi' 
hy  $I7,(M)0,0(H».  The  ex|)orts  of  .six  of  the  South  Americ.in  (oun- 
trips  to  Fnilire  were  largely  deerejised.  This  do  rease  was  olFsel 
by  incrPBHw  of  ovor  $2ft.O()0.0(»o  from  .\rgentimi.  ahout  .<  I..')00.0()0 
from    hriizil.    ahout    $'iOO,(hii)    from    Urut'uaN.    .Mnd    .'^  Kio.ihki    from 
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Paraguay 


These  increases,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  United  Kingdom, 
were  in  food  products. 

On  the  Latin  American  import  side  the  comparative  trades  of  the 
four  leading  commercial  countries,  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  France,  for  1913  and  1916  were  as  follows  (Spain 
suhstituted  for  Germany  in   1916): 

Latin  Amtrican  imports. 


Total . 


ruited  States 

Per  ceni 

I'liiled  Kinpiiom. 

Per  cent 

liermany  (Spain). 

Per  cent , 

France 

Per  cent 


1913 


$1,326,639,784 


1916 


SI, 037, 744, 317 


S314, 
$219, 


$110; 


952, 681 
24.79 

786, 580 
23.73 

566, 276 
16.55 

484,385 
8.34 


$.530, 


$47, 


973,  823 

51.17 

091,027 

18.  .32 

543,  720 

3.91 

177, 401 

4.55 


In  1913  Latin  American  imports  from  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  represented  a  little  less  than  57  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  The  remaining  43  per  cent  were  intercharges 
between  the  countries  themselves  and  imports  from  Germany  (16.55 
per  cent),  Italy,  Spain,  Canada,  Belgium,  etc.  In  1916  imports 
from  the  three  countries  just  named  were  over  74  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  and  from  the  United  States  alone  over  51  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
decreased  about  $188,000,000  and  from  the  LTnited  States  increased 
about  §202,000,000.  From  supplying,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
imports  of  Latin  America  in  1913  the  United  States  in  1916  supplied 
more  than  one-half. 

In  Latin  American  exports  to  foreign  countries  the  United  States, 
the  Ignited  Kingdom,  and  France  all  three  increased  their  trade, 
and  generally  speaking  the  increases  were  from  the  same  localities, 
principally  from  the  food-producing  countries  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Uruguay,  and  nitrate  and  copper  producing  Chile  and  Peru. 
In  Latin  American  imports  only  the  United  States  increased  its 
trade.  This  increase  was  over  60  per  cent,  which,  considering  that 
the  total  imports  of  Latin  America  decreased  over  $288,000,000, 
made  the  proportion  of  the  whole  for  the  United  States  in  1916  over 
one-half,  whereas  in  1913  it  was  less  than  one-fourth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  increases  in  imports  from  the  LTnited  States  were  more 
largely  represented  by  imports  of  the  northern  countries,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  than  by 
imports  by  South  America.  The  imports  of  South  America  from  the 
United  States  increased  by  about  43  per  cent,  while  the  imports  of 
the  northern  countries  from  the  United  States  increased  by  about 
83  per  cent.  Prior  to  the  war,  in  1913,  the  10  northern  countries 
took  about  52^  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  in  1916  about  731  ])er  cent. 
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In  any  (listussion  c.f  tin-  |ue>fiit   status  of  I'liitcd  States  ex])oits     ' 
to  Latin  Anierira  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  prtuHct  tlic  j)iohahlo  louisc 
»»f  tra«h'  after  the  war.  thr  fact  should  not  be  lost  si«:ht  of  that  the 
increases  in   I'nited  State--  trade  are  jireatest  where  this  tra(h'  wa- 
most   firndy  estahlislied   before  the  war.     In  other  words  the  bidk 
of   the    new    tra(h'   i>    not    accidental,    as   many    believe,    l)ut    is    the 
legitimate  outjrrowth   of  a   tra(h'   that    before   tlie   war   liad    ahcadx 
in  a  larj;e  measure  (hsplaced  (Jerman  and   British   trade.     Nothing' 
ctiuld  be  farther  from  tlie  truth  than  the  belief,  fostered  by  (lerman     i 
propa«:anda  both  in  tin'  United  States  and  in  Latin  Anu'rica,  that  tlie     i 
larj:«'   increase  in    I'nited   States  exports   t(»    Latin    America   has   no 
other   foundation   than    the    |)resent    inability    of    Latin    America    to 
import  fnun  Europe,  particularly  fr(tm  (lermany. 

For  over  M^  vear>  prior  to  th(>  outbreak  of  the  war  (irrnian  a*:ents 
in  ovorv  part  of  the  woild  were  busy  in  [)ropa^'at  iiiir  the  ich-a  tliat 
(lerman  trade  was  con(|uerinti;  the  woild.  particularly  in  Latin 
America.  Of  all  the  (lerman  pro|)airanda  this  was  un(h»ubtedly  the 
easiest  to  set  in  motion  and  has  |)roven  the  easiest  to  keep  j^oin*; 
becausr  it  was  fouinU'd  u|»on  a  very  complete  and  acctnate  imder- 
staiidin;;  of  Ann-rica  (i)oth  Lni;lish  speaking'  and  Spanish  and  Portu- 
^jiH'se  s|)eakii)g)  social  characteristics  and  fniblo.  The  case  with 
which  the  (ierman  has  secured  as  his  chief  mouthpieces  in  this 
pro|ia<;an(hi  of  belief  in  (ierman  superexcellence  in  tra(h'  the  chief 
statesmen  and  c<-tinomi-t-  nf  Ixiih  the  riiitcd  Stale-  and  Latin 
Anjerica  i>  at  lirst  ;;lance  astonishint;  to  one  acMjuainted  with  the  ical 
fa«-ts  of  thi-«  trade.  (Ierman  lra(h'  which  40  years  a<;o  •-ct  out  to 
oust  (Ireat  lirilain  fnim  thi-  prcdomimmt  |)osilion  in  Latin  Amciica 
and  which  then  ihd  not  consnh'r  the  I'nited  States  W(»rth  a  secomi 
ihouj^ht  as  a  possible  rival  in  this  field,  had  Jiot.  |)rior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  su<-ceeded  in  its  orij^imd  |)urpose.  but  found  it>clf  runninj: 
a  very  ba«l  se<(»nd  to  Britain  and  a  still  worse  liiird  to  the  I  niled 
.Slates  which  im-anwhile  had  come  from  behind  and  had  passed  both 
ill  the  rare. 

Ill  MM  1  (Ierman  trade  had  faih-d  in  it>  purp(»sc  of  worhl  con(pn'st 
and  olliciid  (icrmany  knew  it.  and  it  knew  als<»  that  the  future  wa- 
evon  darker  ihjin  the  \tn^\ .  liui  the  (iciimm  >word  remained  an<l 
wlint  skill  could  not  miomph^h  force  mijzhl.  (ii\»-n  the  coal  and 
iron  fields  of  Bel^'ium.  norihern  I'laiice  and  Poland,  a  complete 
lioliticiil  nseeiidaiiev  over  Auslria-I  lun<;arv.  the  Balkans,  and  Turkey. 
KiiH<,ia  crushed  and  Britain  likewise  if  it  dare<l  to  enter  the  war. 
iiiliiiiidated  if  it  dared  not.  Ilollami  within  the  (ierman  boundarx  . 
what  rould  America,  either  North  or  South,  oiler  m  warlike  force 
or  iiuiiiHlrial  skill  to  oppose  nucIi  a  triumphant  (ieinians  '  What 
••oiilil  the  World  offer  to  ojipose  this  mi;;hl  \  machine  inehidiri;: 
n  itnrlf  nii»st  of  the  industrial  re^^ources  of  Kurope  cxplorted  b\ 
" """    <  ierman    and    .Vuniriaii    overlords    >ervcd    b\     twice    the 
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iiuiubtT  (.f  williii*,'  or  crushed  Slavs,  Rounianiaiis.  Ihmj^ariaiis. 
Belgians,  French,  and  Dutch  '.  Meanwhile  the  failure  of  (ierniany 
by  peaceful  methods  to  conquer  world  trade  was  not  appreciated 
outside  of  Germany  and  even  in  Germany  apparently  not  by  all. 
British.  North  and  South  Americans,  French.  Italians,  and  Spanish 
were  busy  proclaiming  the  wonderful  efliciency  of  German  trade 
methods  at  the  very  time  when  these  methods  had  proven  a  failure. 
Only  a  few  took  the  trouble  to  study  the  figures  of  comjiarative 
trade  stati-^tics  and  the  voice  of  these  few  was  (howiied  in  the  general 
clamor.  All  of  llii>  was  ]>laying  the  Gci-niau  gain(\  although 
unconsciously  in  most  cases. 

There  were  many  surface  appearances  that  made  it  easy  for  tiic  real 
eliicienr\  of  I'nited  States  trade  in  Latin  America  to  be  hidden  iukUt 
the  glamour  of  German  propaganda,  conscious  or  unconscious  as  the 
agents  of  this  ])roj)aganda  might  be.     Th(>re  were  v(M-v  few  national- 
«>f  the  United  States  resident  in  Latin  America  and  those  weic  mostly 
confined  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Panama.     In  the  several  Soutli  Ameri- 
can countries  Germans  outnumbered  United  States  citizens  from  ten 
to  one  toaiumdrcnl  to  one.     Of  what  few  North  Americans  there  were, 
scarcely  any  were  in  tratle.     There  were  no  steamships  carrying  the 
United  States  Hag.  no  baid<s,  but  little  capital  investment  and  tliat 
cliiclly    in    mining:  why    then    should    the    South    Americans    have 
known  that  so  much  of  what  tliey  ])urchased  originated  in  the  United 
States^     Was  it  strange  that   a  leading  citi/en  of  one  of  the  South 
American  countries  in  his  oflice  at  the  capital  city  siiould  liav(>  told 
the  writer  tliat   he  li:id  never  seen  any  United  Stat(>s  pnxlucts  except 
lumber  and   mal  od.   when   in   fact    every   .iiticle  of  furniture  in   his 
nliice  in  whieh  we  then  -III   w;is  (if  Uniletl  States  nianiifaet  ure.  and 
even  tlu'  fountain  pen  with  which  he  empha.-i/.ed  his  words  by  tap- 
|)ing  on  the  Grand  Kapids  desk  was  inad(>  in  Wisconsin  >.      There  was 
no   reason    why    he   should    have    known    that    hi>    furniture   was   not 
nnide  in  Germany,  as  he  had   been   told   it    wa>.  nor   that    the  type- 
writer in  the  fi-ont  ollice  was  made  in  New  Vnrk  .ind  not  in  iMigland. 
or    that    llie   >ho('S   on    his    feel    came    from    Mas>;iehn>et  t-.       Not    one 
|)un'ha>-er  in   ten  in  South  America   |)ii(tr  to  the  \\ai-  knew  th.it    the 
typewriter--.  >^ewing  n>achine~~,  cash   register^.  •-hoe>.  -addlery.   hard- 
ware, gun^.  furniture,  and   looU  he  saw  displayed  in   the  shop  win- 
doWH  nf  |{io,  liuenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Santiago,  Lima,  (;uaya(|uil. 
B«»golii.  or  Caracjis  were   made   in    ^'ankee   land.      JMcn   when    there 
Were  labels  on  the  goo<ls,  these  were  \\\   ICnglish  ;ind  >o  he  could  not 
read    them    or    he    milurally    sui)posed    they    came    from     I'.ngland. 
U.  S.  A  tloe.s  not  mean  anytliing  more  to  a  man  in  who-e  language 
l''Jv  UU.  stiuids  for  10sta<los  Unidos  than    K.  O.  <h'i   U.  would    meiii, 
to  u  man   in  Clevelnnd   who  was  sliown   sonu'lhing  that    canu-   Irom 
Monti-video.      Moreover   Unite*!   States   export(>rN   who   |)rioi'   to   (he 
war,  ill  I'Jl.'J,  Were  sencling  gotnU  to  t  he  amoimi  of  ncjuK  s;;;;(i.()(i(i.(t(i(i 
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to  Lutin  America  were  not  over  anxious  to  advertise  their  business. 
Amonty  the  most  enterprising  were  the  so-called  trusts,  who  were 
in  disfavor  with  their  own  Government  and  were  being  hammered 
and  hampered  by  their  Uncle  Sam  about  as  thoroughly  as  he  knew 
how.  Naturally  such  exporters  did  not  think  it  worth  the  while 
to  (H)ntradict  the  German  persiflage  as  to  Latin  American  trade  by 
showing  tliat  they  themselves  were  able  to  oust  the  German  when 
and  where  they  chos(\  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  ousted 
him  in  large  areas  of  Latin  America. 

There  can  be  no  intelligent  discussion  of  the  problem  whether  the 
extra  trade  acquired  by  the  United  States  in  Latin  America  during 
the  war  has  any  soUd  foundation  upon  which  to  build  plans  for  the 
future,  unless  the  extent  and  the  bases  of  the  prewar  trade  are 
understood.  This  is  the  starting  point.  It  is  hoped  that  this  article 
may  help  a  little  to  clear  the  prewar  trade  from  the  false  glamour 
which  has  been  thrown  over  it  by  German  propaganda  so  that  busi- 
ness men  of  botli  the  Americas  may  have  a  basis  for  intelligent  surmise 
as  to  postwar  conditions. 

Will  the  present  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  survive  the  war?  That  is  the  main  question  and  its  answer 
depends  upon  a  luimber  of  constituent  propositions,  some  of  which 
can  be  stated  confidently  and  some  can  be  only  surniised.  In 
atteinj)ting  to  summarize  these  propositions  only  the  import  trade 
of  Latin  America,  i.  e.,  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Latin 
America,  will  be  considered. 

This  trade  prior  to  the  war  was  well  based,  a  natural  and  healthy 
growth  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Latin  America.  It  had  nothing  to  fear  from  British  or  German 
competition  and  was  almost  a  monopoly  in  10  of  the  20  countries. 
These  were  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Dominican  Repubhc,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Gosta  Rica,  and  Panama.  In  four 
others — Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru — it  led  British  and 
G(!rman  trade  and  was  rapidly  ousting  both.  In  the  six  remaining 
countries — Brazil,  BoUvia,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Chile,  and  Argen- 
tina— it  was  behind  British  and  German  trade,  but  was  gaining  on 
both,  and  promised  to  surpass  Germany,  at  least,  in  8  or  10  years. 

The  new  trade  developed  since  the  war  began  is  in  general  of  the 
same  character  as  the  old  trade,  that  is,  it  is  in  goods  in  which  prior 
to  the  war  the  United  States  demonstrated  abihty  to  compete.  The 
exceptions  are  principally  in  textiles,  of  which  trade  prior  to  the 
war  the  Ignited  States  had  but  a  smaU  share. 

The  volume  of  Latin  American  imports  up  to  January  1,  1917, 
was  below  the  prewar  average.  When  the  reports  are  available  for 
1917  they  wiU  no  doubt  show  a  volume  equal  to  the  1913  trade. 
There  is  therefore  no  general  increase  in  trade,  only  an  increase  iij 
trade  with  the  United  States, 
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Since  1913  the  United  States  and  Latin  Anu'iica  have  improved 
their  mntual  bankincr  and  credit  facilities  and  there  will  l>e  an  im- 
provement in  transportation. 

Latin  American  merchants  who  formerly  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  European  exporters  have  established  connections  witli  United 

States  houses. 

Tlie  above  propositions  may  all  l»e  conlidently  stated,  and  they 
show  a  remarkably  advantai,'eous  position  for  the  Ignited  States  as 
a  contender  for  Latin  American  trade  after  the  war.      If  there  were 
no  other  elements  to  enter  into  the  problem,  they  woulil  show  that 
in   all   probability    the   United   States   would   maintain   its  present 
aseendancv  in  each  one  of  the  20  countries,  for  even  supjK.sinjr  it 
to  go  back  in  textiles,  coal,  etc..  the  i^eneral  improvement  in  Latin 
Anu-rican  trade  would  offer  a  iield  for  increased  trade  in  other  lines. 
The  other  elements  which  enter  into  the  problem  are  surmises  of 
various  kinds,  but  tliey  all  center  under  one  head  and  that  is.  Wdl 
the  United  States  after  the  war  be  economically  and  industrially  >o 
placed,  as  comi)ared  with  Euroj)e,  to  comi)ete  as  favorably  as  it  did 
|)rit)r  to  the  war'      If  this  <|uestion  can  be  answered   aliirmatively, 
then   the  future  is  clear,   but   it   mi«,dit   be  the   |)art  of  rashness  to 
answer  with  a  cocksure  yes  or  no.     Even  su])posin<r  (iermany  to  be 
defeated,  it  must  be  remembered    that   (h'featecl    mikI   war-crii)i)led 
countries  are  not  necessarily    industrially   cti|)|)led   countries.     The 
Southern  States  of  the  Uniteil  States  after  iSC).")  and  France  after  ISTO 
prove    the   contrary,     (lerniany    defeated    may    well    prove    a    more 
competent  rival    than    before-the-war  (lernnmy.      War    to  the  con- 
<pierin<^  and  to  the  con(piered  nations  has  generally  proven  an  indus- 
trial stimidus  niakin<r  for  elliciency  and  national  concentration.      P>ii! 
not  at  the  be^imiinj^;  the  be<i;iiming  of  war  is  an  industrial  setback. 
Enj^land,   France,  and  (lermany   are  in   the  war  deeper  than  is  the 
United  States,  and  in  all  probability  deeper  than  it  will  excr  lie.      It 
is  (piite  possible  that  the  I'jiited  States  may  not  |)ass  the  l)e«;innin;^ 
state  where   war  lends  to   ineliiciency   and   dilfusion.      It    nniy   lind 
itself  at    the  end  disorj^ani/ed.   lio<^  fat.   and    sj)endthiif(    to  meet   a 
elc»in--'lrip|)«'d.  lean,  and  capable    I'jirope.     The  Lnited  Stales  nniy 
rea])  all  the  sorrows  and  losses  of  wai"  and  iionc  of  its  compensatin*: 
benefits.      What    En«(land   ha-^  done,   what    I'lance   ha-  done,   it   can 
do,  und  will  do  when  the  national  conscience  awakes  from  its  present 
lethargy.      It  >lu»uld   not    be  necessary   that   it   sutfer  as  j-'rani-e  and 
England  have  suffered  in  order-  that  it  be  taut^hl  ihe  >im|)|e  \:iiielies 
of  national  life  and  |)io;^ri'ss. 

The  answer  to  the  probltMU  is  that    the   present    trade   belueen    the 

Uniteil  Stales  remaiuH,  us  compared  uiili  l'!ur<i|»e.  m>  capable  a-  il 

was    before    tin*    war.      Europe    has    become    nioic  cnpable,    so    the 

I'nileil  StHl«'H  nuisl   likewi-<e  increase  il>.  eiliciencv,  otherwise  il   will 
loH«>  i(H  coinpnrative  phu  i 
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/  /  ''  I  ^IIE  column  of  oil  rose  about  600  feet  into  the  air,  and  a 
I  breeze  carried  the  petroleum  for  miles,  Uterally  satu- 

I  ratine^  ever^'thing  with  oil."     For  nine  days  man  with 

his  ingenuity  and  skill  battled  to  gain  control  of  this 
violently  flowing  column  of  petroleum  gushing  from  earth  toward 
the  sky.  Nature  herself,  it  appeared,  was  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
universal  demand  of  the  people  by  lavishly  outpouring  this  well- 
known  product.  Finally,  man  succeeded  in  capping  and  measuring 
this  marvelous  stream,  which  gradually  settled  down  to  a  daily  flow 
of  more  than  260,000  l)arrels  of  petroleum. 

The  incident,  which  occurred  in  February,  1916,  in  Mexico,  is 
typical  of  the  successful  tapping  of  nature's  storehouse  of  petroleum — 
a  commodity  possessed  in  varying  degrees  by  other  Latin  American 
countries,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  very  active  develop- 
mejit  during  the  last  year  or  two.  Answering  national  as  well  as 
international  demands^  the  several  nations  have  made  considerable 
strides  in  locating  additional  petroleum  zones  and  increasing  the 
quantities  of  oil  produced  in  fields  already  under  development.  A 
review  of  petroleum  activities  covering  such  widely  separated  and 
diversified  regions  of  the  earth  is  a  lengthy  subject,  properly  suited 
to  the  writer  of  books;  no  single  article  can  enter  into  the  numerous 
questions  arising  in  the  mind  of  the  practical  man  or  the  capitahst 
who  may  be  interested  in  petroleum  development  in  Latin  America. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  glance  at  some  of  the  main  features  of 
progress  may  at  least  be  of  timely  interest. 

Perhaps  few  if  any  activities  in  the  field  of  enterprise  have  been 
more  remunerative  when  ade(|uately  finance<l  and  ])roj)erly  managed, 
or  have  caused  a  larger  percentage  of  direful  failures  than  those 
associated  witli  the  exploitation  of  petroleum  lands.  Successes  and 
failures  have  been  legion,  but  a  constantly  growing  demand  for 
petroleum  and  its  many  products,  together  with  rising  prices,  have 
proved  to  be  a  stimulating  influence  to  further  development. 

A  well-known  firm  of  geological  engineers,  which  has  hiade  a  study 
of  oil  production  and  possibihties  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  groups 
the  continents  as  regards  to-day's  production  in  tlie  following  order: 
North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  Africa.  The  statc>- 
ment  is  added  that  ''every  indication  exists  that  South  America  will 

'  By  William  .\.  Keid.  of  Pan  American  Union  stalT. 
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till'  wurkiiiiii  liiiM'  Kr<-i>t  ililllrnlty  in  K»i>»i>i:  conirul 
I  linn  1,00(1  (lounils  to  thi>  .si|imr)>  inch. 
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])r()l)al)ly  rise,  in  the  couisc  of  a  few  yours,  to  second  j)l;i(('  on  (he  list .  " 
The  same  autlu)riti(>s  naturally  traco  tho  rolationship  of  ()il-l)oaring 
strata  from  tlic  northcin  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  far  southern  Andes; 
and  f<»r  the  sake  of  convenience  the  Soutii  American  Continent  is 
♦  livided  into  six  (Ustricts.  as  follows:  The  Pacific,  Orinoco,  Carihlx^an, 
central  Andean,  south  Atlantic,  western  Arj^entine.  These  vast 
regions  will  eventually  he  known  by  many  subdivisions  as  develop- 
ment progresses  and  new  oil  areas  are  discovered. 

The  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  is  the  name  applied  to  the  vast  region 
extending  from  the  soutliern  border  of  tho  United  States  following 
the  (ndf  of  Mexico  through  Central  America  into  Colombia  and 
\'enezuela.  The  northern  part  of  this  division,  or  eastern  Mexico, 
as  every  one  knows,  has  been  the  scene  of  more  active  development 
than  any  other  petroleum  region  of  Latin  America.  Indeed,  a  num- 
l)er  of  the  world's  most  prolific  wells  have  been  found  in  that  region. 

For  many  years  oil  see])age>^  in  various  ])arts  of  Mexico  gave  indica- 
tions of  the  possibilities  of  development,  but  it  was  not  until  about  50 
years  ago  that  borings  for  oil  were  first  attempted.  In  the  early 
eighties  a  Boston  organization  secured  land  concessions  in  Mexico 
and  began  the  boring  of  wells  which,  however,  were  not  of  important 
depths,  compared  to  present-day  activities.  As  with  most  other  great 
undertakings,  time  passed  and  little  progress  was  made.  Real 
drilling  was  begun  by  another  American  corporation  in  the  State 
of  San  Luis  Potosi  in  1900,  and  subsequently  the  same  company  se- 
cured concessions  and  began  operations  in  the  Tampico  region. 
Gradually,  the  success  of  a  few  companies  caused  the  formation  of 
new  ones  and  operations  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic, 
notably  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

By  1910  Mexico  had  become  firmly  established  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  oil-])roducing  countries.  In  this  year  a  number  of  impor- 
tant wells  were  brought  into  production,  including  the  far-famed 
Casiano  No.  7,  which  has  surpassed  even  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  its  promoters.  In  seven  years  it  produced  63,000,000 
barrels  of  oil.  Among  other  famous  Mexican  wells  which  began  to 
flow  was  the  Potrero  del  Llano,  known  ever  since  that  time  as  one  of 
the  greatest  flowing  wells  of  the  whole  world. 

Scientists  divide  Mexican  oil  deposits  into  five  general  districts, 
as  the  southern  fields,  the  Panuco,  the  Topila,  the  Tehuantepec,  and 
miscellaneous  pools.  The  first-mentioned  field  is  by  far  the  most 
productive  and  includes  a  number  of  famous  oil  producers. 

According  to  statistics  comj)iled  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Mexico  produced  in  1916  from  all  of  her  wells  39,917,402 
barrels  of  oil.  Of  this  amount  more  than  28,000,000  were  obtained 
in  the  southern  fields;  Panuco  district  ranks  second,  with  approx- 
imately 7,000,000  barrels  of  oil  to  its  credit.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  figures  of  forniei-  years.     For  instance, 
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ill  1904  all  of  Mexico's  wells  produced  about  040,01)0  barrels  of  oil; 
bv  1000  the  new  wells  more  than  tripled  the  output,  or  gave  2,260,000 
barrels.  In  1914  the  great  and  gratif3dng  increase  is  represented  by 
the  figures,  27,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  while  1916  showed  a  production 
of  more  than  39,000,000  barrels.  The  year  just  closed  may  show  a 
still  greater  increase,  but  the  production  at  present  is  limited  by  a 
hick  of  adequate  shipping  facilities. 

Notwithstanding  Alexico's  handicap  of  unsettled  conditions,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  several  of  the  oil  companies  have  continued 
operations  and  have  opened  a  number  of  new  wells.  The  Cerro 
Azul  No.  4,  to  which  the  opening  quotation  of  this  article  refers, 
was  "brought  in"  on  February  19,  1916,  and  with  a  pressure  of  more 
than  1,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  defied  for  days  the  effoi-ts  of 
gangs  of  men  to  control  the  outflow.  In  1917  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  wells  to  l)e  brought  into  production  was  the  Tepetate,  which 
showed  a  llt)W.  according  to  the  claim  of  the  owners,  of  about  60,000 
i)arrels  a  day. 

Wiiile  the  fitrures  of  oil  iircxhiction  in  Mexico  are  not  available  for 
the  entire  year  of  1917,  we  may  note  that  during  five  recent  months, 
July  to  November,  inclusive,  the  average  gross  shipments  from  the 
main  ports  of  Tampico  and  Tuxpam  were  slightly  more  than  3,857,000 
barrels  per  mont  h.  In  a  singh^  average  month  the  Tampico  shipments 
included  854,000  barrels  of  reduced  crude  oil,  147,000  barrels  of  dis- 
tillate, and  21,000  barrels  of  topped  crude  oil;  while  all  of  the  oil 
loaded  on  ships  at  Tuxpam  is  the  crude  product,  the  topping  plants 
at  the  latter  port  not  being  in  operation.  The  bulk  of  the  shipments 
are  made  to  the  United  States,  but  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Porto 
Rico,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Great  Britain,  Uruguay,  etc.,  figure 
largely  as  regular  customers  of  Mexican  oil. 

After  Mexico  statistics  show  that  Peru  ranks  next  among  the 
Latin  American  countries  in  oil  })roducti()n,  the  figures  for  1916 
recording  2,550,645  barrels  of  oil  for  the  whole  country.  The  Peru- 
vian zones  are  at  present  divided  into  four  lields.  three  oi  which  lie 
west  of  the  Andes,  in  the  Department  of  Piura,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Republic,  and  are  known  as  Zorritos,  Lobitos,  and  Negritos. 
The  Titicaca  field  lies  in  the  region  of  the  great  lake  of  the  same 
name  and  about  300  miles  from  the  Pacific  at  the  port  of  Mollendo. 
Geologists  also  note  that  oil  indications  and  outcroppings  a])pear  at 
intervals  from  Lake  Titicaca  northward  to  the  fields  now  undei- 
active  development.  Peru,  roughly  speaking,  is  said  to  have  more 
than  200  sciuare  miles  of  proved  oil  lands,  and  about  5,000  s(|uare 
miles  which  offer  more  or  less  favorable  opixtitunit ics  for  InrlluM- 
investigations. 

The  Zorritos  lichl  hes  about  25  miles  south  of  the  little  port  of 
Tumbcz,  and   extends  along  the  ocean   for  some  miles,  many  oi   the 
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wells,  like  (liox-  of  (';ili('(irMi:i.  Ixmii;:;  close  to  tlie  shore  or  .-ictuallv 
ill  the  water.  \  lew  of  these  wells  have  reaehed  a  depth  of  3,000 
feet,  but  usuall}'  the  oil  is  tapped  much  nearer  the  surface.  About 
two-thirds  of  tlie  wells  prove  productive,  and  sonic  of  them  yield 
ooO  or  600  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Many  travelers  recall  the  littl(>  port  of  Paitu,  where  the  tourist 
generally  secures  his  Panama  hat.  About  60  miles  north  of  tliis  town 
and  also  on  the  coast  are  the  Lobitos  oil  fields,  ranking  second  in 
Peruvian  production.  Still  nearer  Paita  on  the  north  lies  the  Negri- 
tos oil  zone,  where  conditions  are  more  or  less  the  same  as  in  the 
other  fields.  The  larger  supplies  of  oil  come  from  below  a  depth  of 
1,800  feet,  where  the  cost  of  drilling  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
shallow  well,  or  say  $8  to  S12  per  foot. 

For  the  last  20  years  Peru's  output  of  petroleum  has  been  on 
the  increase.  Each  year,  with  but  few  exceptions,  has  shown  a 
larger  number  of  barrels  produced.  In  1896,  we  note  a  total  produc- 
tion of  only  47,500  barnds:  in  1900,  it  reached  320,000  barrels;  in 
1908,  1,011,000  barrels:  in  1915,  2,487,000  barrels;  in  1916,  2,550,000 
barrels.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  and  the  consequent 
disarrangement  of  business  and  transportation,  the  oil  industry  of 
Peru  seems  to  have  been  cliecked;  but  with  Peru  on  a  new  highway 
of  development,  as  is  shown  in  almost  every  line  of  activity,  greater 
oil  production  seems  assured. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  need  of  petroleum  in  domestic  industries, 
as  well  as  catering  to  foreign  demand,  officials  of  Peru  have  framed 
and  placed  before  Congress  a  proposed  law,  which  may  have  been 
passed  ere  these  lines  appear  in  print.  When  in  force  the  new 
law  j)rovides  for  two  classes  of  concessions — one  for  exploration 
of  unknown  and  promising  petroleum  areas,  and  the  other  for  ex- 
ploitation of  present  zones;  both  activities  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  Government,  which  will  examine  proposed  concessions  look- 
ing toward  actual  operations  rather  than  to  propositions  of  persons 
with  speculative  tendencies.  Many  other  favorable  provisions  are 
included,  which  foreshadow  more  important  development  than  ever 
before. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  the  fuel  situation  in  Argentina 
has  been  growing  acute,  as  that  country  normally  imported  vast 
(juantities  of  coal  and  fuel  oils  for  local  use.  This  abnormal  condition 
has  resulted  in  greater  activity  than  ever  before  in  the  study  and 
exploitation  of  the  country's  petroleum  deposits.  These  natural 
deposits  have  been  divided,  according  to  Ilermitte,  into  the  Ca- 
chcuta,  Mendoza-Neuquen,  Salta-Jujuy,  and  Comodoro  Rivadavia 
fields;  the  first  three  being  in  the  west  and  northwestern  part  of 
the  country,  while  the  latter  lies  in  the  South  Atlantic  region. 

When  the  writer  visited  a  section  of  southern  Argentina  two 
years  ago,   he  found   a   num])er  of  wells  bein<'  suid<   in    the   ic'don 
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soutlnvard  and  westward  from  l^aliia  Blaiica,  and  alllioiigh  oil 
indications  were  {)roniisinj;,  later  reports  do  not  appear  to  be  en- 
couraging; as  to  that  particular  field. 

According  to  a  statement  appearing  in  T^a  Nacion.  of  Buenos 
Aires,  tlie  region  about  Coniodoro  "Rivadavia  has  been  ])ro(lucing 
increasing  quantities  of  oil.  In  1907,  101  l)arrels  were  o])taiiu'(l. 
By  1914,  the  production  had  grown  to  275,  500  barrels;  the  following 
year  showed  a  result  of  516,120  barrels,  and  in  1916,  the  resultant 
figures  indicated  870,000  barrels.  In  the  early  part  of  the  latter 
year  there  were  more  than  20  wells  producing  oil  with  almost  as 
many  new  wells  in  process  of  l)oring. 

The  Comodoro  Rivadavia  fields  arc  located  near  the  Gulf  of  St. 
George  and  are  about  860  miles  south  of  Buenos  Aires.  There  is 
uo  rail  connection  with  Argentine  cities  nearer  than  Bahia  Blanca, 
which  is  more  than  300  miles  from  the  operations.  Therefore,  the 
product  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia  must  be  transported,  northward 
entirely  by  sea.  This  necessity  has  been  met  by  the  transformation 
of  several  of  out-of-date  Argentine  naval  vessels  into  oil  tankers, 
which  have  been  plying  between  Buenos  Aires  and  the  field  of 
])roduction. 

According  to  Arnold  and  other  scientists  W'ho  have  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  Argentina's  possibilities,  there  are  supposed 
to  be,  more  or  less,  8,000  square  miles,  which  overlie  petroleum 
areas,  400  square  miles  of  which  have  given  superficial  evidences 
of  oil.  The  proved  area  at  present,  however,  is  said  to  be  only 
several  square  miles. 

Redwood  divides  the  Salta  and  Jujuy  oil  sepages  or  areas  into 
at  least  seven  diflferent  zones  or  localities,  and  states  that  the  indi- 
cations generally  emerge  from  rocks  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  age. 
This  region  lies  from  800  to  1,000  miles  northwest  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  estimates  ]:)lace  the  oil  area  at  several  thousand  square  miles, 
but  scarcely  more  than  a  single  square  mile  has  been  actually  tested. 
Railroad  connection  with  large  cities  offers  transportation  facilities 
which  ai'e  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  development  companies. 

The  Mendoza-Neuquen  field  extends  for  several  hundred  miles 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  beginning  50  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Mendoza.  The  area  wherein  oil  indications  have  been  ob- 
served may  be  approximately  300  square  miles,  but,  like  the  northei'u 
region,  a  very  small  area  has  so  far  been  proved. 

Argentina's  oil  from  th(!  Comodoro  Rivadavia  fields  has  an  asj)lialt 
base,  and  according  to  oflicial  publications  its  specific  gravity  ranges 
from  about  18.9  to  21.8°  B.  That  from  the  northwest  of  Argentina 
has  a  paraffin  base  and  27°  B.  gravity. 

From  the  studies  of  scientists  and  from  actual  dcvelo|)ments,  there- 
fore, it  is  shown  that  the  i)etroleum  industry  of  Argentina  is  in  its 
infancv  and   that   tin*  Comodoro  Rivadavia   fields  ai-e  tli<^  ones  that 
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all'  iicUialJy  sliowiiij:;  what  ini*,'lit  Ixi  IcumiumI  largo  and  pfolilablo 
results.  Capital  and  further  (h^vi^lopinent  of  various  otlior  regions 
of  Argentina  hav(>.  a  vast  (i(>l(l  of  futui-(5  possii)iliti(is. 

The  next  region  in  l>atin  Anieri<:i  considered  in  importauec  of  actual 
develo|)iuent  is  doul)tloss  the  growing  fields  of  \'enezu(^la  and  Co- 
lombia,  which   a])pear  to  bo  somewhat  closely  related  g(M)logieaIly. 

In  Venezu(^la  two  g(Mieial  ])etrol(unn  regions  exist;  tlie  Caribbean 
and  the  Oiiiioco.  In  the  fornn^r  th(^  largest  exploitation  has  l)een  in 
the  \icinity  of  Lake  Maracaiho,  and  at  least  six  companies  were 
working  their  properties  last  year.  Machinery  was  imported  free  of 
duty  and  considerable  (|uantiti(>s  of  ])etroleum  have  already  ])een 
produce(L 

A  few  months  ago  President-elect  Gonuv.  was  presented  with  the 
fii"st  barrel  of  gasoline  made  from  Venezuelan  oil,  an  incident  that 
really  marks  the  entry  of  that  country  into  the  ranks  of  oil  refiners 
as  well  as  producers.  Thc^  factory  where  this  oil  was  refined  is 
located  at  San  Lorenzo,  al)out  (iO  miles  south  of  Maracaibo.  In  the 
past  large  quantities  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  have  been  imported 
annually  into  Venezuela,  and  usually  at  prices  that  prohibited  their 
extensive  consumption.  The  new  refinery,  however,  with  an  appar- 
ent ample  suj^ply  of  the  crude  local  petroleum,  wiU  doubtless  prove 
a  boon  to  various  industries.  Hitherto  gasohne  has  sold  at  65  cents 
and  kerosene  at  50  cents  per  gallon,  even  in  normal  times. 

A  second  refinery,  which  projjoses  to  obtain  its  crude  supplies  from 
the  Maracaibo  district,  has  been  under  construction  on  the  island  of 
Curacao  and  i)robably  is  ready  for  active  work.  Several  oil  barges 
already  in  use  and  others  contracted  for  wiU  transport  petroleum 
from  Lake  Maracaibo  to  the  plant  at  Curacao. 

Statistics  are  not  available  as  this  article  is  written  to  show  the 
output  of  Venezuela's  oil  regions,  but  considerable  quantities  have 
been  obtained:  one  of  the  unfortunate  features  at  present  being  the 
lack  of  oil-carrying  vessels.  Most  of  tiie  ])ro(luct,  it  appears,  has  an 
asphaltic  base,  is  thin  enough  to  How  readily  and  certam  samples 
gave  a  specihc  gravity  at  15°  C.  of  O.SS.j?.  Other  samples  examined 
were  thick  and  very  dark,  resembhng  coal  tar. 

In  the  region  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  theie  are  inihcations  of 
oil  on  the  islands  of  Cal)ur(^  Plata,  etc.,  but  these  deposits,  so  far  as 
information  is  at  hand,  have  m^vor  })eon  more  than  slightly  investi- 
gated. 

The  asphalt  or  pitch  lakes  of  VeiuvAiela.  wliieh  scientists  say  are 
the  residuum  of  petroleum  outcrops,  have  been  exi)loited  for  asphalt 
for  many  years:  hut  po.ssibly  in  the  future  the  ui-gent  search  for 
petroleum  may  lead  to  deposits  (tf  tliis  produd  on  a  gigantic  scale 
beiKsalh   I  lie  l)eds  of  asphalt. 

In  Colonihia  th(!  geologist  has  divided  th(^  petroleum  areas  into  the 
Caribl)e:in    .ind    I  he    Pacific   (hslricts,   with   (lach    (hstrict   subdivided 
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into  sinallci  lichU.  Tlic  nainos  indicates  in  a  *j;onoral  way  t  he  locations 
of  |)()(rol('uni.  Tlic  ('aiil)l)('an  district  occu|)ios  parts  of  tlui  13oi)art- 
inciits  ol"  liolivar.  Cauca.  and  Ma<;dalcna.  and  is  l)cli(^v(Ml  to  cover 
from  10, ()(»()  to  15. ()()()  s(|uaro  miles.  A  very  small  area  lias  Ix'cn 
actually  drilled  for  conunercial  ))iir|)oses. 

In  the  vicinity  of  liarrancfuilla  one  company  has  chilled  several 
wells  ran»;ini:  in  depth  from  SOO  to  M. ()()()  fciel,  and  one  of  these  shows 
a  |)roduction  of  aixnit  S  bairels  of  petroleum  per  day.  In  connection 
with  the  siid<in<:  of  W(vlls  in  this  field  natural  gas  has  been  found  in 
consitlerable  (piantities.  and  it  has  Ixm'o  proj)osed  to  develop  this 
industry  ])y  constructing  |)ip(^  lines  for  conveying  the  gas  to  Barran- 
([uilla  for  domestic  and  commercial  purposes. 

A  short  distance  south  of  Cartagena  (10  to  14  miles)  a  number  of 
wells  have  also  been  l)ored.  and  oil  has  been  found  at  the  approximate 
depths  of  the  wells  above  mentioned.  A  refinery  has  been  estab- 
hshed  at  Cartagena  which  utilizes  this  and  other  products.  Another 
small  refinery  is  in  operation  at  Pamplona,  which  obtains  the  outi)ut 
of  crude  oil  from  the  Magdalena-Santander  fields.  Only  a  small  area 
in  this  field  has  been  exploited,  although  an  oil  belt  '200  miles  long 
and  oO  miles  wide  exists  in  this  region. 

On  the  Pacific  side  of  Colombia  authorities  say  that  a  promising 
oil  area  exists  foi-  moi-e  than  50  miles,  begimiing  near  Buenaventura 
and  extending  inland  to  the  Cauca  River  and  possibly  farther  south 
than  the  city  of  Call. 

Altliough  Colombia  has  as  yet  produced  comparatively  small 
(piantities  of  petroleum,  the  several  fiehls  present  inviting  possi- 
bilities. Tiic  oil  that  is  now  marketed  ranges  from  an  asphaltic  to 
a  paraffin  base  of  41°  B. 

In  Iv'uadoi'  the  best-known  oil  I'cgion  of  Santa  Elena  lies  on  the 
(luh'  of  ( iu;i\  :n|iiik  about  !)()  miles  from  the  ])ort  of  the  same  name, 
wiiere  the  strata  and  conditions  are  much  the  same  as  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  Peruvian  fields.  Some  geologists  believe  the  penin- 
sula between  the  Pacific  and  Santa  I^lena  Bay  is  more  or  less 
petroliferous,  but  to  tli(>  present  lime  the  .-ictual  output  of  petroleum 
is  small,  not  moi-e  than  a  prcHhiction  of  25.000  bai-i'els  for  an  average 
yeai-.      Pj'acticaliy  all  of  this  is  consumed  within  the  llepublic. 

Accoi-ding  to  the  ol)ser\ati()ns  of  Dr.  Stephan,  labor  in  this  region 
is  cheaj)  and  plcntifid,  ranging  from  25  to  50  cents  per  day.  Climat- 
icallv  the  Sant;i  i^lciia  ficMs  ai'c  described  as  liealthy,  and  notwith- 
standing the  tropic-al  location  the  theiniometer  rai'cly  stands  above 
90°  F.  Basing  calculal  ions  on  pet  roleuin  depths  of  Peruvian  fields. 
it  is  believed  that  consi(h>ral)lc  (|uant  itics  of  fuel  oil  may  be  obtained 
from  this  as  well  ;is  from  othci-  parts  of  ICcua<ior.  The  industry. 
however,  rcm;uns  in  it>  inlanc\  . 

The  Boli\ian  hcl<U  nppcar  lo  he  ;i  con  t  in  ua  I  ion  of  t  ho>e  of  norl  hern 
Ai-getitin;i  or.  a>  locally  spoken  of.  the  '  "sislenni  de  Salta,"  and  the 
:;jj:ir.    is    iiuii.  i        5 
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deposits  follow  the  eastern  Andean  foothills  for  many  miles,  possibly 
as  far  north  as  the  cit}'  of  Santa  Cruz.  Bolivian  and  other  engineers 
and  geologists  within  the  last  few  years  have  made  a  deep  study  of 
the  petroleum  outcroppings,  not  only  in  eastern  Bolivia  but  also  in  the 
Lake  Titicaca  region.  More  recently  a  commission  representing  for- 
eio-n  capital  sj)ent  several  months  in  studying  Bolivian  oil  deposits 
and  the  reports  indicate  very  satisfactory  results,  the  perplexing 
question  being  that  of  transporting  the  oil  in  quantities  to  the  rail- 
roads. At  this  writing  a  i)ipe  line  has  been  suggested  as  a  most 
feasible  solution.  This  line  would  have  to  be  several  hundred  miles 
long  and  would  pass  from  the  southeastern  region  of  Bolivia  to 
railiiead  at  Atocha.  Again,  the  purchase  of  such  quantities  of  pipe 
becomes  at  present  a  doubtful  matter;  hence,  for  a  while  at  least,  the 
eastern  deposits  may  remain  undeveloped,  and  attention  be  turned 
to  the  Titicaca  region,  where  railway  transportation  is  available. 
Bolivia's  prosperity  during  the  last  few  years  as  a  result  of  the  world's 
call  for  minerals  may  be  greatly  increased  by  an  oil  development 
of  equal  activity.  In  return  for  minerals,  capital  has  been  made 
available,  an«l  doubtless  no  commodity  is  in  greater  demand  in 
Bolivia  than  fuel  oils. 

^Miile  j^etroleum  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  Chile  in  commercial 
quantities,  there  are  certain  regions,  according  to  Redwood  and 
other  investigators,  where  there  are  inviting  opportunities  for  further 
oil  investigations.  Indications  of  asphalt,  gaseous  vapors,  and 
bitumen  observed  along  the  southern  coast  have  induced  some 
scientists  to  give  superficial  stud}'  to  the  oil  possibilities,  but  so  far 
extensive  deposits  have  not  been  located.  Some  months  ago  the 
newspapers  leported  that  oil  had  been  discovered  in  the  Punta 
Arenas  region,  but  the  stor^-  was  found  to  be  a  mistake,  although  it 
is  known  that  several  gas  weUs  exist  thereabout  and  when  set  on 
fire  burn  well  until  the  winds  or  waves  of  the  sea  extinguish  them. 

In  northern  Chile  there  seems  to  be  an  inviting  field  for  study, 
known  as  Copacoya,  but  the  surrounding  nitrate  region  and  the 
profits  aiising  from  nitrate  exploitation  appear  to  overshadow  the 
business  of  searching  for  oil. 

Cuba,  although  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  greatest  sugar  pro- 
(hiction  in  the  liistory  of  the  island,  is  Ix'ginning  to  turn  attention 
to  petroleum  possibilities.  The  oil  wells  in  tiie  Bacuranas  district, 
several  miles  east  of  Habana,  have  been  producing  in  recent  months 
something  like  50  barrels  of  oil  per  day;  and  while  the  industry  is 
only  in  its  infancy  the  promoters  believe  that  ere  long  mucii  more 
oil  will  be  found  in  the  region.  One  of  the  operatmg  companies  is 
pumping  about  35  barrels  daily  from  one  well,  15  barrels  from 
another,  while  still  another  well  has  reached  a  depth  of  1,000  feet 
and  shows  indications  of  pioducing  oil.  Some  of  the  Cuban  petro- 
leum  is  being  refined   at   Matanzas,   while  considerable   (juantities 
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aio  coiisiimcd  locally  lor  fuol  purposes.  Tiu'  ciudc  product  is  said 
to  contain  about  22  \)vv  cent  ^rasoiinc  and  sniallcrquant  iticsof  paraflin. 

\'ast  and  ij;ivat  as  is  Brazil  in  ])r()vi(ling  tlie  world  witli  com- 
modities of  many  classes,  that  country  has  not  yet  developed  petro- 
leum fields  of  im])ortant  c,)iumercial  value.  In  tlu^  State  of  Bahia, 
accordini^  to  Redwood,  there  are  bitinnijioiis  deposits,  and  scientists 
report  l)itumen  in  Santa  Cathariiui,  Piro])ora,  and  otlier  regions 
of  the  country,  which  some  day  may  he  developed  and  ])etroleiim 
fomid  therewith.  From  time  to  time  traveler's  and  scientists  comhig 
from  interior  regions  bring  the  story  of  the  finding  of  petroleum, 
but  if  found,  it  remains  yet  an  undeveloped  product.  As  the  search 
c(»ntin\ies.  however,  no  one  can  say  that  success  may  not  reward 
tile  ellorts.  Likewise,  in  tiie  Republic  of  Paraguay  if  petroleum 
underlies  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  made 
a  commercial  possibility,  it  remains  for  the  scientists  and  the  cap- 
italist to  develo])  that  industry. 

As  already  jnentioned,  Jiatm-e  seems  to  have  conthiued  tlie  oil 
})elt  of  Mexico  through  Cejitral  America  hito  South  Amei-ica.  The 
petroleum  zones  in  this  extensive  area  are  too  numerous  to  describe 
in  this  article:  many  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  developed, 
but  it  remained  for  a  large  United  States  corporation  to  take  up 
the  enterprise  of  oil  studies  and  exploitation  in  Central  America 
in  1!)17.  This  great  company,  said  to  have  millions  of  dollars  at 
its  disposal,  has  secured  from  the  Government  of  Panama  certain 
oil  cojicessions  in  that  Republic  and  will  extend  its  investigations 
and  o])erations  northward  into  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  etc.  Some 
of  these  concessions,  according  to  Panama  newspapers,  run  for 
20  years  with  renewal  options.  The  latest  reports  indicate  progress 
with  preliminary  work,  and  ere  long  the  entire  oil  region  from  Panama 
jiorthward  may  enter  the  arena  of  petroleum  production. 

As  these  lines  are  written  the  statistical  figures  showmg  the 
world's  production  of  petroleum  for  the  year  of  1917  are  not  avail- 
able, but  it  is  interesthig  to  glance  back  a  few  y?ars  in  order  to 
note  the  increasing  productions.  In  1913  the  whole  world  supplied 
the  people  (in  round  numbers)  with  381,500,000  barrels  of  oil.  By 
the  cjid  of  1916  the  number  of  barrels  for  that  year  had  increased 
to  4()(), (300, ()()().  During  the  three-year  period  Russia  increased 
pro(lu(;tion  fn.m  01,000,000  to  72,800,000;  Mexico  fnmi  25,600,000 
to  39,800,000;  Dutch  East  Indies  from  11,900,000  to  13,000,000; 
India  from  7,500,000  to  8,000,000;  Japan  from  1,900,000  to  2,900,000; 
Peru  from  1,850,000  to  2,550,000;  while  Argentina  and  several  other 
countries  appear  to  he  at  the  beginning  of  petroleum  developments. 
In  the  United  States  the  year  of  1917  saw  the  largest  petroleum 
production  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  figures  as  reported  by 
the  press  being  341,800,000  barrels. 
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Habana  in  the  Sunshine,  Wy  Arllnir  Jiaitlctt  Maurice,  in  tlir  .lanu- 
arv  numluT  of  llarptTs  Mai^azinc.  is  a  dclijrht  i-iil  (Icsciiption  of  the 
charming  capital  of  Cuba,  j^iviiig  the  authors  iiu])ros>i()ns  ^lathered 
in  three  visits.  The  following  excerpts  will  >uflice  to  show  his 
appreciation  of  the  city's  attractions. 

At  iho  ht'ijiuniiiLr,  the  Scribe  is  venturing  to  strike  a  personal  note.  It  was  in  tlie 
winter  of  1915,  iti  coinjmny  with  the  Illustrator,  that  he  first  found  llaKana  and 
learned  t«i  love  it.  A  year  passed.  Again  the  sullen  skies  and  the  slushy  streets 
of  the  northern  winter  bringing  the  call  of.  the  seniitropics.  In  making  the  choice, 
then-  was  no  hesitation.  Again  llabana.  Another  year,  a  year  that  brought  strange 
changes.  The  Scribe,  a  member  of  the  American  Commi.ssion  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
wan  bottled  up  in  the  Province  of  the  Brabant.  To  the  north  the  road  to  Holland 
was  closed  by  the  wire  of  swift  death,  guarded  by  the  rifles  and  gleaming  bayonets 
in  the  hands  of  the  German  Landsturm.  To  the  south  were  the  battling  armies. 
To  the  west  was  a  forbidden  zone  of  military  operations,  and  beyond,  the  mine- 
inftttted  Channel.  To  the  east  was  Ciermany.  Six  weeks  before,  the  United  States 
ha«l  .-severed  diplomatic  relations.  Three  weeks  later  our  (Jovernment  was  to  declare 
inrmally  the  exi.stence  of  a  state  of  war.  Our  Riviera  or  Si)anisii  Main  .•seemed  likely 
to  be  a  place  of  detention.  TIh'  fact  that  it  was  to  be  in  Baden-Baden  did  not  make  it 
any  the  less  a  prison.  Thencame  the  news  that  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  go.  *  *  * 
■'We  shall  i)robably  .sail  for  home  from  Barcelona,"  explained  the  direct.or.  It  i.- 
a  roundabout  way.  The  line  does  not  run  to  the  I'nited  States,  but  to  Cuba.  We 
must  go  there  first.  I  am  told,  however,  that  Habana  is  an  attractive  city."  Lis- 
tening, forgotten  were  the  leaden  Belgian  skies,  the  faces  of  unutterable  sadness, 
the  gruy-green  unifornjs  of  the  invaders.  In  vision  were  seen  the  Prado,  and  the 
shopjH'rs  in  Calle  ()bisiM)and  Calle  O'Reilly,  and  the  broad  Malecon,  and  the  dancing 
waters  of  th<-  Caribbean,  and  grim  Morro  and  brown  Cabana.s.     For  the  moment  the 

.Hlricken  land  was  far  away. 

•  ♦»»»*» 

It  is  .xaid  that,  to  di.scover  Habana  in  the  right  way,  one  must  see  it  first  in  the  light 
of  «'arly  dawn.  But  in  our  case  th«'  sun  was  already  high  in  the  heavens  wlien,  acriK^s 
the  blue  water,  we  first  detected  the  low  blur  on  the  horizon.  Minud'  by  minute 
the  blur  subsumed  u  more  di.stitict  form.  Then,  all  at  once,  it  seemed,  liie  tuillines 
of  .Morro  Castle  broke  .nplendidly  into  the  sunshine.  Beyond  was  the  pink-and-while 
city.  Between  the  two  a  strait  of  deep-blue  water  st-arce  two  hundred  yards  wide 
l<>ad«<  to  the  liarbor  In  nineiy-ej^ht  <ases  out  of  one  hundred,  wImmi  an  .\merican 
jMTreiveH  iliut  harbor  for  the  first  lime  be  asks  what  nniy  be  ternu-d  the  Inevitable 
(^u<v<iion  It  wa«  being  jt^ked  all  over  our  ship  and  the  Cubans  wer«'  anlicii)aling 
it  und  [NMnling  to  the  h]hA.  That  matter  .settled,  there  were  eyes  for  swarming  masts 
an<l  funm-lH  In  the  foreground  were  gunboaU^  of  the  navy  which  carried  the  flag 
of  Culja  Libre;  u  navy  whi<-h,  to  intolerunl  eyes,  is  as  about  as  useful  as  the  navy  of 
Morocco.  But  if  it  Ixj  n  luxury,  the  Cubans  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Knun  the  broad 
Mal«c6n  ihey  can  »urvey  with  pride  their  little  wardogs  snuggling  ui>  i"  the  great 
»hlp«  of  ]tO*rv. 


Counmir  at  i^  n.  halmon. 
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iMom  all  the  ports  of  tlif  Scvoii  S»\is  those  vessels  had  conn-.  Tlien-  were  barken- 
liiies  of  Urazil,  I'liii^'nay,  and  Chile,  hearing  tin'  names  of  saint.s  and  niaith-ns;  schooners 
of  Denmark,  Japan,  Sj)aiii,  and  Italy;  busy  steamers  of  France  and  England.  A 
beautiful  power  boat  was  flying  the  ensign  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  There 
were  American  merchantmen  with  names  varying  from  Calemeres  and  Zares  to  the 
General  Whitman,  the  Goiernor  Cobb,  and  the  Hiram  E.  Bounce.  But  never  mind 
what  tliey  call  our  boats  so  long  as  they  are  not  named  as  the  Pullman  coaches  are 
named.  There  were  other  .ships,  ships  for  wliicli  all  eyes  searched.  They  were  tlie 
ve.-s.sels  that  had  entered  the  harbor  but  could  not  go  out — ^vessels  commanded  by 
ski|)pei-s  of  gutteral  names,  and  suUeidy  Hying  the  flag  of  red,  white,  and  green, 
emblazoned  with  the  two  crowns.  As  we  looked  back  we  .saw,  just  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit,  a  low-lying  streak  painted  a  dull  leaden  color.  Black  smoke  was  pouring 
from  the  funnels,  and  the  decks  were  stripped  for  action.  One  day  it  would  be  the 
the  British  cruiser  Berwick;  the  next,  the  Frenchman  Conde;  but  ever  the  watching 
eyes  and  the  grimly  menacing  guns.  So  the  coal-laden  vessels  of  the  two  Kaisers 
elected  to  remain  behind  the  shelter  of  the  Morro. 

Habana,  lying  pink  and  white  in  the  sunshine,  charms  first  of  all  by  rea-son  of  the 
variety  of  pictures  that  it  suggests.  The  scene  may  stir  to  dreams  of  the  Old  World 
that  is  gone,  or  to  thoughts  of  the  e])hemeral  materialities  of  to-day.  That  is  some- 
thing which  depends  entirely  upon  the  individual  point  of  view.  *  *  *  So,  at 
the  threshold  of  Ilabana.  if  you  have  eyes  for  it,  is  all  the  romance  of  the  Spani.sh 
Main.  Columbus  sighted  Cuba  and  landed  on  its  northern  shore  in  October,  1492. 
He  wrote  of  it  that  it  was  'the  most  beautiful  land  that  eyes  have  ever  seen."  Another 
century  or  so  and  from  the  Miradores  of  Vedado  eyes  were  strained  seeking  the  belhing 
sails  of  the  awaited  gold-laden  galleons  from  Malaga  or  Cadiz.  There  was  hope  in 
those  eyes  and  fear,  too.  The  galleons  might  never  come;  but  in  their  stead,  the  low- 
IWng  crafts  of  French  or  P]ngli.sh  pirates.  For  in  the  history  of  the  island,  the  tenor 
of  the  buccaneers  antedated  the  exploits  of  Sharkey  and  Henry  Morgan.  The  build- 
ing of  La  Fuerza  it.s<'lf,  the  ancient  Spanish  fortress,  begun  in  1539,  fifty  years  before 
the  erection  of  Morro  Castle,  was  prompted  by  a  pillaging  of  the  town  by  French 
adventurers.  Twice  those  pirates  came  to  hold  the  city  to  ransom.  It  was  ever 
the  same  story  of  storm  and  stress.  After  the  French  corsair  Desores,  the  Englishman, 
Francis  Drake,  on  land  and  sea,  in  the  ( )ld  World  and  the  New,  known  as  the  "Scourge 
of  Spain."'  There  was  hardly  a  decade  that  did  not  bring  a  fresh  attack.  Finally,  the 
bombardment  of  the  city  on  a  vast  scale  by  the  British  fleet  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Morro.  For  a  year  the  English  flag  waved  over  the  castle,  and  then,  to  the  infinite 
joy  of  the  Havanese,  th<!  fortress  was  restored  to  Spain. 

But  the  visions  are  not  all  of  Old  World  plunderings  and  depredations.  The  cit\ , 
smiling  in  the  sunshine,  recalls  the  long  years  of  struggle  for  national  inde])endence, 
the  battle  against  inecpialities  and  inhumanities  of  the  Sjjani.sh  domination.  *  *  * 
To  find  the  .soul  of  Habana  one  must  cro.ss  the  harbor  to  the  heights  of  Cabanas  and  the 
Morro  ramparts.  There,  for  the  first  time,  are  realized  the  city's  tragedy,  anguish, 
and  glory.  Turn  back  the  clock  of  history  twenty  years.  Pink  in  the  dawn,  shim- 
mering in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  Habana  lies  below,  a  captive  at  her  jailer's  feet. 
As  the  dungeon  of  Bonnivard  in  the  castle  of  Chillon  is  the  symbol  of  the  Swi-ss  struggle 
lor  liberty,  in  the  inky  black  caverns  of  Cabanas  is  read  the  story  of  the  pitiless  years 
of  Cuban  oppression,  in  the  grass-grown  square  and  the  wall,  scarred  by  bullet 
marks,  th(^  tale  may  l;e  read—  the  platoons  of  boyish  prisoners  led  out  in  the  early 
morning,  the  kneeling  figures  and  the  bandaged  eyes,  the  defiant  cry  of  "Viva  Cuba 
l.ilire!  "  and  the  volley  and  the  hu.sh. 

All  account  of  meeting;  Maj.  vSilva,  adjutant  to  tlio  Pivsidciil  of 
Cuba,  a  doscription  of  the  <iolf  links  of  the  Country  Club,  conmunts 
on  Ctiltaii  sports,  etc,  fcdlow.     The  folloAvine:  is  the  autbor's  account 
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of  his  ol)?orvati()ns  in  a  tyjtical  nal)aiia  cit^ar  factory  Avitli  its  paid 
reader,  and  tho  Cuban  workman's  taste  for  literature: 

Just  as  the  traveler  in  Dresden  is  supposed  to  Aisit  the  china  works  ol  Meissen,  and 
in  Chicago  the  stockyards,  in  Habana  the  accepted  sijjht  is  one  of  the  ciijar  and  cigar. 
t.lte  factories.  On  the  eve  of  departure  from  home  you  will  have  been  Inirdened 
w-ith  commissions.  According  to  the  sex  of  the  friend,  the  commission  will  be  to 
buy  cigars  or  mantillas.  If  the  former,  pin  the  man  down  to  a  definite  choice.  If 
it  is  the  (-'orona  Corona  that  he  wants,  let  him  say  so.  If  the  I  aranaga,  how  many? 
In  the  case  of  the  mantilla,  throw  yourself  on  the  mercy  of  the  countrywoman  nearest 
at  hand,  no  matter  whether  or  not  you  have  ever  seen  her  before.  She  will  under- 
stand, cheerfully  accept  the  commi.xsion,  and  ])r()V)ably  derive  huge  amusement  from 
a  day's  con.scientious  labor  in  your  behalf  in  O'Reilly  or  Obisixt.  Then  in  the  cigar 
or  cigarette  fa<-tories,  what  imi)re.>i.sed  the  Scribe  most  was  not  the  little  brown  man 
rolling  deftly  with  his. fingers,  but  the  voice  from  the  gallery  above,  the  voice  of  the 
paid  reader,  translating  the  news  of  the  luiropean  War  or  declaiming  a  chapter  from  a 
book  by  Victor  Hugo.  For  three  hours  every  day  this  reading  goes  on,  half  the  time 
being  given  to  newsjiapers,  and  the  other  half  to  fiction.  The  choice  of  reading  is 
not  left  to  the  reader,  but  is  governed  by  a  ballot  system.  The  tobacco  workers  elect 
among  themselves  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasun-r.  Thf  workmen  contribute 
the  fund  which  pays  the  reader's  salary.  The  selection  of  novels  is  a  deliberate 
prticeHS.  The  reader  judges  the  period  recjuired  for  a  certain  book,  and  a  few  days 
bi-fure  he  is  to  linish  one  the  secretary  holds  an  election  to  determine  what  novel  .-ihould 
be  taken  up  next.  .\s  many  as  fifty  different  novels  may  be  jimpnsed  at  one  oi  tiie 
elections,  but  the  choice  usually  centers  on  three  or  four  oi  wide  imic.  Some  years 
ag(t  .sentiment  in  one  of  the  factories  was  divided  between  ()un  Xadis?  and  Fere  Goriot. 
Finally,  Sicnkiewicz's  book  was  chosen  by  one  hundr'd  and  eighty  votes  to  one 
hundrt'd  and  fifty.  lUit  most  often  the  choice  falls  on  modern  novels,  preferably 
those  bv  Spanish  writers.  .\o  year  pa.sses  in  any  Habana  factory,  it  is  said,  without 
a  reading  of  Hon  (Quixote,  .\inong  English  novels  read  are  Vanity  Fair,  Oliver  Twist. 
.\  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and  some  of  the  melodramatic  stories  of  Wilkie  Collins  and 
Ifugh  Conway.  Some  of  the  l^ngli.-ih  jioets  are  favorites,  in  particular  Byron.  Only 
one  .\meri<'an  book  has  ever  had  rej)ealed  reading  in  Habana  cigar  factories,  and  that 
fell  into  disu.se  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  riide  Toms  Calun.  Viridr  Hugo 
iti  un  unfailing  favorite. 

No  matter  how  well  known  Slierlock  Holmes  is  in  England  and  llie  I'niied  Slates, 
to  realize  the  full  measure  of  his  notoriety  one  must  ramble  llirough  (ialliano  and  San 
Kaphael.  There  will  be  found,  b«'hind  gaudily  colored  covers,  a  Seilor  Sherlock 
Holmes  of  Iberian  appearance  aii<l  deportment  who  is  the  hero  of  an  endle.ss  series  of 
udviTitures,  the  very  titles  of  which  would  mystify  and  astonish  Sir  .\rthin-  Conan 
Doyle.  These  paper-covert?d  biHiks  represent  the  imaginativ*'  work  of  various  hack- 
writerH.  and  are  .xold  by  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thoiL-jaiKls.  .\t  the  top  of  the  cover 
there  i.H  II  |Mirtrait  of  the  creator  of  the  science  of  deduction,  a  portrait  which  in  general 
conforniH  to  the  picture  first  drawn  a  cjuarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Doctor  Doyle  in  the 
puKeM  of  A  Stu«ly  in  Scarlet,  but  so  uncon.sciously,  yet  .subtly,  altered  by  the  artist 
that  it  IH  a  Spaniard  whom  wc  ."ee  instead  of  the  lean,  athletic  Enu'lisliiiiaii  of  the 
(iriginut  invention 

'IMie  niylil  lilc  tif  (lie  ciipiliil,  il->  ninvini:  picdiics,  etc.  aic  the  siil)- 
jertn  «>f  llie  fidlnw  iiii^  coninieiits  : 

A  i;reul  deal  hu.**  been  urilleii  of  t|ie  night  life  of  Habana  Ex<'e|>t  tiiat  it  carries 
farther  iiitii(het>arly  liount  of  the  morning,  due  to  the  rest  enforced  by  the  intense  heat 
«>f  thi'  midday  huh,  it  diffen*  very  litlh'  from  the  night  lil'e  of  any  other  city  of  the 
uniilh.     Thi*  xaine  ihealerand  opemgiM-rs     the  local  guide  book  will  tell  ni  ihewniulers 
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oftheTeatro  Xacional.  the  third  lar'jcst  thfatt-r  in  the  world  —the  same  Haneurs  at  the 
rafetabk's  that  would  be  seen  in  any  other  city  where  the  outdoor  street  life  jnevails. 
In  February  and  March,  the  then  new  dancing  was  being  furiouHly  pursued.  There 
were  niglitly  endurance  dances  in  the  gardens  back  of  the  Miraniar.  In  1917  dancing 
had  gone  out  apparently  as  irrevocably  as  pingpong. 

There  is  another  phase  to  the  night  life  of  Habana  that  properly  belongs  to  the  past, 
too.  Once  San  Isidro,  a  narrow,  winding  street  running  from  the  harbor  walls  to  the 
railway  station,  blared  and  Haunted  in  evil  glory.  Travelers  from  all  over  the  world 
talked  of  it  with  mingleil  rei)Ugnance  and  admiration.  It  was  not  an  outraged  sense 
f>f  civic  ^-irtue  that  wrought  the  reclamation.  Hard-headed  business  did  that.  The 
Amcrican-contrullfd  railway,  wanting  the  ground  occupied  l)y  San  Isidro  and  adjacent 
streets  for  a  future  freight  station,  had  the  buildings  condenmed  as  unsafe. 

Also,  formerly  prospective  vLsitors  to  llabana  heard  mu<h  of  the  latitude  allowed  to 
tiie  moving-picture  displays.  That,  too.  has  all  l)een  changed.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  American  travelers  do  not  regard  the  amelioration  with  entire  api)roval.  It 
was  the  jirevailing  sentiment  that  was  expressed  by  the  somewhat  austere  but  alto- 
gether charming  lady  from  Boston:  "I  am  justly  indignant,"  she  confessed,  on  the 
eve  of  departure  for  the  north.  "I  feel  that  I  was  inveigled  to  Habana  on  false  pre- 
ten-i^es.  I  had  heard  so  much  about  the  wicked  movies.  I  have  been  to  every  cinema 
house  in  the  city.  I  have  si)ent  all  my  money,  and  I  have  .-^een  nothing  more  dreadful 
than  Charlie  rha])lin.'' 

Years  ago,  in  the  columns  oi  Charles  Dickens's  .\11  ilic  Year  Round,  (ieorge  Augustus 
.•"^ala  wTOte  of  Calle  C)V>ispo  in  a  series  on  "The  Great  Streets  of  the  World."  There 
to-day  are  the  heaAy  cornices,  the  overhanging  balconies,  the  sparring  signs,  and  the 
awnings  that  in  the  sunny  hours  are  stretched  from  roof  to  roof,  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  yellow  dusk,  jib<t  as  when  we  saw  it;  a  quaint  and  altogether  charming  streak  of 
shadow  in  the  mi<lst  of  Ilabana-in-the-simshine.  Its  suggestion  of  an  Eastern  bazaar 
was  noted  by  Sala,  and  has  ])een  noted  by  every  observant  traveler  since. 

The  New  Era  of  American  International  Trade  and  Finance  is  tho 
title  of  the  address  delivered  l>y  Ml.  .litliii  ("latiscii.  vice  nrcsidcnt  of 
the  Crctcker  Xutional  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  recent  Xintli 
.\nnual  Convention  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Con<ir(>ss.  The 
ad(h-ess  is  replete  with  serious  thoti*;ht  and  study  of  the  futin(>  status 
of  the  I'nited  States  in  its  financial  and  commercial  relations  ^\ith 
olher  nations  of  the  world,  a  status  very  materially  airectcd  hy  the 
tremendous  woild  war  nnu  ;^oiii^  on,  and  the  salient  featiu'es  of  Mr. 
Clausen's  nnistcily  analy>i>- of  the  situation  are  herewitli  I'ejirodnced  : 

Till'  fourth  year  of  the  war  has  corninenced  and  imt  the  least  among  the  many  eviis 
of  a  prolonged  international  struggle  must  be  considerecl  the  artificial  world-wide  con- 
<lition.M  which  such  a  stal<'  of  affairs  brings  about.  .\li  the  usual  and  known  relatien- 
^lii|»s  of  comnu-rce  have  been  so  disru|)ted  and  altered  that  new  means  for  carrying  on 
any  form  of  internutiomil  trading  have  1 n  a  daily  i.ssue  and  of  constant  nece,';sily. 

Tlie  ti-Mt  iti  s<i  fur  as  it  ha.-*  .served  to  muse  American  i)ubli(;  oi)inion  in  international 
atfairx  uiid  to  an  aggrc'Riive  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  <  onuuen  iai 
niilion.s  of  the  world,  has  been  of  ej-peciai  beiielit  to  the  I'nited  St;ite>  in  lli<'  iini>ie- 
ce<|ented  e<iinomic  (  hanges  which  the  war  has  brought  about. 

The  tiiianciul  and  coimnercial  interests  on  ImUIi  sides  of  the  Atlantic  .-hould  at  this 
lime  giv«'  careful  ntudy  lo  the  outlook  after  (he  war.  so  that  the  world-wide  recupera- 
tion ill  (inunce  ami  trade  niuy  |>rocee<l  along  jtractical  lines  an<l  prevent  strain  upon 
tlie  credit  Mv^leui  of  the  world  If  the  signs  of  the  time  are  rightly  read  a  true  jx-r- 
«IMH-livi'  would  ««em  to  indicate  keener  and  mote  ten-e  econonii<'  rivalry  amouL'  the 
world  poMrrs  than  e\er  in  tin-  dii\-  l.i-inn' 
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The  coiinti^'  is  in  need  of  the  fullest  cooperation  and  roordiiiatiou  of  interests — 
lonuncrcial  and  linancial — to  work  for  a  clearer  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
responfiibilities  of  business  toward  the  W('ll-])eing  of  its  citizens.  It  resolves  itself 
into  a  complex  and  i)ractical  awakcniiiij  ff)r  a  scientific  development  of  the  trading 
j)0wers  of  our  c-ountry. 

While  there  is  doubtless  too  much  optimism  in  some  ((uarters,  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  considerable  change  in  the  financial  position  of  the  United  States  after  the  war. 
The  vohnne  and  direction  of  our  trade  will  be  different.  The  ability  of  Kuropean 
nations  to  fiu'uish  capital  to  other  countries  will  be  lessened,  perhaps  for  a  period  of 
many  years  to  come.  South  and  Central  America,  China,  and  Mexico  may  turn 
to  us  more  than  ever  before  for  their  financial  needs. 

Many  important  changes  in  our  national  economics  are  occurring  which  will  ])r(ib- 
ably  increase  our  capacity  to  purchase  foreign  securities  not^\'ithstanding  the  calls 
which  may  be  made  upon  us  for  industrial  expansion  within  our  own  borders. 

In  wealth,  our  superiority  is  undeniably  great,  but  it  is  not  yet  certain  to  what 
extent  this  wealth  will  be  available  to  support  our  international  trade  and  other 
acti^•ities.  In  England  there  is  found  a  large  body  of  investors  accustomed  to  buy 
the  securities  of  enterprises  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  similar  body,  although  less 
numerous,  has  been  developed  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  The 
question  with  us  is  whether  we  will  know  how  to  use  our  new  position  in  world  affairs, 
and  our  new  wealth  in  such  manner  as  to  internationally  strengthen  ourselves  and 
develop  such  a  constituency  behind  our  industry'. 

Our  people  have  not  been  generally  accustomed  to  make  investments  at  a  dis- 
tance. With  all  parts  of  the  country  rapidly  developing,  their  natural  tendency  has 
been  to  iuA'est  in  land  and  local  enterprises.  Such  investments  have  served  the  nation 
best  in  the  period  of  its  own  early  development,  but  as  the  country  grows  older  and 
richer  there  is  danger  that  the  preference  for  land  investments  may  carry  prices  of 
the  .soil  above  conservative  values,  and  it  is  desirable  that  new  channels  for  the 
disposition  of  the  country's  accumulating  capital  be  opened  up.  The  distribution 
of  the  Liberty  loan  has  shown  that  there  is  enormous  buying  power  in  the  country 
for  .securities  that  have  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  which  are  energetically 
brought  to  their  attention,  particularly  if  a  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  served.  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  familiarize  our  people  with  the  fact  that  after  the  war 
i.«  financed  the  next  important  task  for  this  country  will  be  that  of  financing  the 
rehaV)ilitati()n  of  industr>'  throughout  the  world. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  created  considerable  disturbance  in  the  investment  markets. 
The  volume  and  direction  of  trade  were  seriously  interfered  with.  Stock  exchanges 
were  closed  for  a  time  and  trading  carried  on  only  under  the  closest  restrictions. 
Even  new  listings  of  securities  were  permitted  in  some  countries  only  after  Govern- 
ment sanction  had  been  secured. 

The  countries  in  need  of  capital  were  unable  to  secure  financial  assistance  through 
the  usual  channels,  resulting  in  a  release— by  sale  or  otherwise — in  our  markets,  of 
a  vast  amount  of  American  securities  formerly  held  in  Europe. 

This  unprecedented  demand  on  American  capital  necessarily  diminished  the 
amounts  availal)le  for  local  enterprises  and  gave  need  to  a  great  many  economies 
on  the  part  of  our  peoj>le,  although  the  enormous  acti^^ties  induced  by  war  orders 
tended  to  conceal  that  i)hase  of  the  situation  on  account  of  the  great  wealth  which 
those  contracts  brought  to  our  doors. 

We  have  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  with  a  po])ulali()U  of  more  than  100 
million  j^eople,  and  a  national  wealth  of  over  200  billion  dollars — nearly  as  great  as 
that  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  combined— but  in  spite  of  steadily  aug- 
mented wealth  and  expansion  in  trade,  we  are  particularly  liable  to  suffer  unless  we 
realize  some  of  the  economic  difficulties  which  are  before  us.  necessitating  firm  and 
original  methods  of  treatment. 
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Whatever  the  motive,  a  lar<;e  j)art  of  the  indu.-^trial  iJupulation  is  ahnost  as  imuh 
enii)loyed  for  warlike  i>uri)os«'s  as  the  belliorerent  ])e()ples.  and  the  linaucial  obliga- 
tions incurred  as  a  result  of  th.-  present  war  have  increased  enormously.  An  a])pre- 
ciable  jwrtion  of  the.se  expenditures  will  necessarily  result  in  a  destruction  of  capital. 
and  thus  will  in  future  have  a  very  important  bearing;  on  many  of  the  worlds  problems. 
There  must  be  coni^idered  the  labor  of  rehabilitation  and  the  test  of  reorganization  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  when  the  war  is  brought  to  an  end. 

The  Inited  States  perhaps  is  best  able  to  meet  with  equanimity  the  great  readjust- 
ment. We  will  not  have  been  as  lung  in  the  war — our  losses  in  men  will  consequently 
have  been  lighter— and  nur  linaucial  jwsition.  as  is  it  to-day,  will  Ije  stronger.  Not- 
withstanding lhe.se  advantages,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  aggressive  European 
trade  <(imljinalions  in  the  Held  <>f  international  competition  and  keep  pace  with  the 
worhl's  industrial  advancement— which  may  l)e  expected  to  be  one  <il  the  few  benelits 
arising  from  the  present  world-wide  conflict  of  nations. 

No  more  interesting  chapter  will  be  written  in  economic  history  than  that  wliitli 
deals  with  the  problems  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  world's  gold  supply.  The 
phenomenal  accumulation  of  that  metal  in  this  country  has  been  a  source  of  concern 
to  bankers  and  economists  alike. 

The  disproportionate  distribution  of  the  worlds  supply  of  $8,550,000,000,  cal- 
<-ulate<l  to  be  the  gold  in  existence,  presents  a  new  problem  in  the  international  credit 
structure.  The  figures  made  i)ublic  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  our  gold 
imports  during  the  li.scal  year  ending  June  :«).  1917.  show  that  we  received  more  tlian 
$977,000,000  of  the  metal  which  exceeds  our  lota!  gold  imports  lor  ilic  entire  12-year 
period  preceiling  June  :iO,  1914. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe  gold  imports  have  totaled  $l.(i77.000.(MM). 
and  since  our  entrance  therein  this  country  ha^s  been  enriched  with  that  commodity 
to  the  extent  of  $214.(MK).0OO.  In  April  of  this  year  those  figures  suddenly  dropped  to 
almost  iiegligil>le  pmportions.  While  in  exports  of  gold  from  this  country  there  was 
no  imnie<lial<-  change,  for  the  month  of  May  statistics  .show  that  nearly  $5S.0t>0.(MH> 
passe<l  out  of  our  hands  to  foreign  ccuintries,  with  an  increa.se  in  June  to  $(i7,fMK).(MM). 
While  no  figures  are  available  for  subse<|ueMt  months,  it  is  an  accepted  conclusion 
that  they  exceed  the  exports  of  g(dd  during  any  month  of  our  economic  history. 

We  have  suddenly  been  l)rought  to  the  realization  that  notwithstanding  a  steady 
inllow.  calculated  to  be  in  excess  of  $540,0(H).(MK)  during  the  current  year,  the  export 
of  gold  reached  the  amazing  amount  of  .'^;}(H).(K)0.000  for  the  .same  j.eriod  with  every 
prospc-ct  of  iii<rea.>*e.  Were  it  not  for  the  fad  that  our  gold  holdings  have  increased 
OO  per  cent  to  (iO  per  cent  since  the  world  struggle  began,  this  country  might  well 
on  this  account,  be  called  u|>on  to  face  serious  diliiculiies  in  its  liiianee. 

Our  gold  exports  during  the  past  have  not  ari.sen.  a.-<  a  general  rule,  l>y  rea.-*on  oi 
our  own  indebte.lne.ss,  but  rather  toward  li(|uidaling  adverse  trade  Imlances  of  other 
naliiiiu*  and  in  no  small  measure  liecause  tif  such  .-liipineiiis  iiresciiiiiig  ])n.lils  a-  a 
purely  exchange  operation. 

ToHUMtain  our  linaucial  strength,  an  embargo  upon  g«dd  exports  was  i)laced  in  etiect 
on  SeptemlMT  10.  1917,  for  the  purpo.se  of  controlling  and  conserving  our  holdings  of 
that  precii.uH  metal.  It  is  naturally  to  be  a.ssume<l  that  the  jMtwers  .so  vested  in  the 
haiid.H  of  ihi"  Serrelary  of  the  Treasury,  in  collal>oration  with  the  Federal  He.s«'rve 
H«iard,  will  not  place  restrictions  ujion  the  export  of  gold  in  settlement  of  trade  bal- 
an<'fx  against  the  I'nited  States.  aM<l  liie  l)est  results  tan  tlierefore  ohl\  lie  e\|)e<ted 
friiiii  the  o|M-rution  of  liie  law 

In  the  international  relations  gi.jd  is  not  alone  a  nieclium  oi  payment  and  exchange. 
but  expr«'»*<«'j»  alike  a  lundameiital  nu*asur«'  ancl  unity  for  tiie  value  of  lal>or  in  its  rela- 
tion to  tnid«".     Il«  buying  jMiwer  doi***  not  increase  or  decrease     it  is  neces.sarily  stal>le 
but  it  in  rather  the  val""    ■'   '' ojiunoditv  whieh  is  traded  in  ili:ii  \:iries  in  priee 
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The  I-nri(Iuii  imuket  lias  triod  in  vain  t(t  control  and  rej?nlate  the  i)ric('  cif  conunercial 
l)ar  .silver.  Imt  the  acute  world  .siiortago  ha.s  broken  all  bound.*!  and  dollar  silver  is  no 
longer  a  speculative  prophesy. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  study  the  situation,  the  apparently  sustained  high  levels 
have  not  yet  stimulated  the  reworking  of  mines  bearing  low-grade  ore.  Immediate 
activities,  however,  along  these  lines  are  inevitable  because  of  the  demand  for  silver 
coinage.  esi)ecially  by  the  nations  in  Europe,  where  gold  is  rapidly  Ix-ing  withdrawn 
from  circulation  in  order  not  only  to  increase  and  strengthen  their  holdings,  but  to 
uphold  some  metallic  reserve  a.s  a  basis  for  the  enormous  issues  of  currency  which 
lia.s  been  brought  into  circulation. 

The  price  of  silver  has  been  steadily  soaring  to  limits  unknown  for  many  years, 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  briefly  review  this  movement  with  the  statement  that 
during  the  Civil  War  and  up  to  the  time  of  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873,  the  white 
metal  was  selling  as  high  as  .$1.29  per  ounce,  with  a  subsequent  record  in  1890,  when 
it  receded  to  $1.21  per  ounce. 

******* 

The  great  question  with  us  to-day  is  how  to  develop  our  banking  system  on  the 
foundation  already  laid  so  that  it  will  become  the  permanent  means  for  credit  of  our 
productive  and  commercial  system.  As  an  economic  principle  no  section  of  our 
country  i^houkl  l>e  permitted  to  finance  itself  at  the  expense  of  another  section,  when 
it  has  the  wealth  to  finance  itself,  especially  when  all  the  machinery  exists  for  this 
purpose  in  the  conversion  of  natural  resources  and  well-sustained  credit  adequate  for 
its  needs. 

Through  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  or  in  harmonious  cooperation  by  itself  or  members 
with  fhiancial  interests  in  this  country,  the  creation  of  a  powerful  international  credit 
banking  corporation  would  seem  opportune  if  organized  to  finance  over-sea  invest- 
ments, and  through  its  medium  effect  distribution  thereof  to  the  investing  people 
of  our  country  in  the  shape  of  acceptances,  bonds,  and  other  high-grade  obligations 
guarant'^ed  by  the  capital  strength  and  resources  of  the  institution. 

The  lack  of  such  investments — so  essential  to  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade — has 
proven  our  deepest  problem,  and  we  can  not  look  for  a  solution  until  at  least  part  of 
the  financing  in  foreign  countries  is  cared  for  with  American  capital,  which  would  prove 
the  strongest  commercial  bond  with  the  greatest  possibility  for  the  upbuilding  of 
permanent  trade.  On  the  ability  of  our  bankers  to  meet  this  test  in  organized  form 
will  rest  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  large  foreign  commerce,  bound  closely  by 
financial  and  commercial  ties  in  all  its  ramifications. 

A\'e  must  face  conditions  as  they  now  appear  and  recognize  that  of  vital  concern  are 
the  broader  international  problems  of  industrial  cooperation  and  efficiency.  It  is 
wi.se,  even  at  this  period,  to  prepare  for  financial  and  commercial  conditions  that  will 
succeed  the  present  world-wide  strife.  The  European  nations  especially  arc  going 
to  make  as  active  effort  for  export  trade  as  their  resources  and  financial  conditions 
will  allow. 

in  Kngland  there  is  now  busily  engaged  a  "reconstruction  committee"  and  in 
<  anada  trade  commissioners  have  been  appointed  whose  duties  are  to  advise  the  board 
of  trade  promjjtly  of  all  opportunities  which  may  arise  for  the  extension  of  British 
commerce;  to  report  in  regard  to  contracts  open  to  tender  and  as  occasion  retjuires  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  foreign  competition  with  British  merchandise,  with  the  fur- 
ni.-shing  of  jx-riodical  lists  of  probable  buyers  of  British  goods. 

(Jur  commercial  and  financial  organizations  have  grown  up  without  much  system, 
and  it  is  time  that  we  depart  from  the  old  practice  in  adopting  real  activities  along 
new  and  improved  lines.  Everything  that  will  add  to  the  ability  of  this  country  to 
hold  its  rightful  position  in  foreign  trade  should  be  encouraged  and  developed  to  the 
utmost  ability  of  all  elements. 

.•^4235— IS— Bull.  1 (i 
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Manufacturers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  their  most  aggressive  competitors  are  not 
their  fellow  countrymen  engaged  in  international  trade,  but  rather  the  i)o\verful      i 
combinations  of  merchants  in  other  countries.     Cooperative  combinations  such  as      | 
may  be  deemed  expedient  to  develop  our  foreign  relations  in  normal  times  are  essential 
and  should  in  no  sense  be  considered  a  contractional  restraint  of  free  trading.     A  recog-      1 
nition  of  this  principle  in  over-seas  trade  development  is  most  necessary  to  our  eco- 
nomii-  i>ritgress.     The  Webb  bill  is  destined  to  promote  export  trade  by  legalizing 
joint  foreign  trading  agencies  of  .\meri<an  exporters. 

The  thought  is  expres»ied  on  many  occasions  that  the  development  of  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries  can  best  be  accomplished  l>y  more  intimate  alliliation      I 
and  coalition  of  the  I'nited  States  Chaml>er  of  Commerce  and  its  sister  organizations 
throughout  this  country  with  those  of  the  trading  nations  of  the  world.     Experience 
prompts  the  suggestion  that  a  workable  plan  towaril  that  end  be  initiated,  strength- 
ened with  the  recommendation  that  exhibits  of  pro<lucts  and  industries  from  foreign      ] 
countries  be  established  in  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  like      j 
displays  made  of  .\merican  products  in  commercial  centers  abroad.     Such  a  jilan  could,      I 
of  cours*',  be  most  effectively  carried  out  by  each  section  of  this  country  selecting  that 
part  of  the  world  in  which  it  feels  that  the  products  of  iiiie  and  tlie  otlnT  an-  the  most      I 
likely  for  interchange.  ' 

The  general  prosperity  of  foreign  trade  expansion  can  only  be  guaranteed  by  a  read\ 
coorilination  in  all  elements  of  our  national  and  commercial  strength.  There  is  no 
more  imi)ortant  national  move  than  that  which  aims  to  make  scientilic  study  directly 
applicable  to  prartical  life,  and  to  this  il  would  .■^ecni  tlial  our  lirst  thought  should  be 
directed. 

There  is  a  very  general  acknowledgment  that  education  is  as  essential   to  bu.-^i- 
ncfcs  as  it  is  to  other  departments  in  life,  and  viewing  the  subject  from  that  stanilpoint 
it  becomes  apparent  that  a  necessity  exists  for  training  our  young  element  in  the      j 
early  stages  of  their  develoi)ment  for  busine.'^s  and  labors  wliirli  ilcvohi-  upon  tin  in      I 
when  at  manhood  they  enter  upon  an  active  career.  ! 

The  business  world  to-day  is  vitally  interested  in  this  probK-m.  for  no  organi/alion 
•  an  succeed  in  a  material  d»  gree  whose  workers  are  not  ellicient.  The  foundation  ] 
of  national  prosjterity  clearly  rests  ujuin  the  result  accomplished  by  its  peoi)le  to  i 
(w>r\"e  real  purposes  in  sympathy  ^\^th  current  industry,  .science,  and  government,  i 
If  wo  can  enc-ourage  early  direct  business  training,  the  usefulness  of  the  jiojudace  | 
of  our  countr>-  will  assure  both  trading  jiower  and  wealth. 

The  interest  shown  by  our  younger  element  in  any  subjeit  ixrtiniiil  to  fon  igii 
lru<l«'  forc-efully  reveals  the  necessity  of  edmational  jireparation.  es|)e(ialiy  lor  the 
ti-ai-hing  of  ronum-rcial  langiuigc  sof  tlw  world,  and  above  all  for  the  study  of  business 
funduMK-nluls.  Suih  training  would  have  far-reaching  ctuise(|uinces  and  give  to  our 
rij^ing  young  men  not  <»rdy  superiority  as  a  means  to  augim-nt  ilie  value  i>f  their  work 
to  thoMc  who  purchase  it,  but  tlx-  i-a|>a('ity  for  <(>n<  illation  in  national  and  inter- 
nut  ionul  iiffuin*. 

•  *  •  «  »  «  •  ' 

The  wur  in  which  ho  large  a  |M)rtion  of  the  world  is  now  engaged  must  sooner  or 
later  come  to  un  end,  and  no  mutter  what  the  delermining  lui  tors  may  be.  il  is  certain 
thut  furreuchiiig  clmngeH  in  the  world's  business  are  to  ensue;   but  it  seems  a  foregone      < 
cniirJUMion  that  il  will  be  the  beginning  of  n  great  prosperity  lor  this  country.  | 

Our  \alton  i^in  nee«|  (if  the  fullest  ccxiperalion  of  all  its  interests  to  work  for  a  clearer 
uiidemtunding  and  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  reHjionsibililii  s  of  business  toward  the      , 
weJI-lH-inK  of  itit  poiiple. 

While  it  in  prolMhle  that  after  the  war  this  country  will  Miarl   le.s.M  handieapped      ; 
r*»mini  r      "  I  fliiancially  tliuii  uny  oilier  nntinn  in  the  world,  it  we  are  to  retain      i 

thii«  tt'l  I  imfiriive  il    bv  no  other  nuiiiis  can  it  be  iluin  making  ourselves      I 

If'  e  new  and  improved  method!*,  unci  pro\ii|e  (he      | 

<■!.•  K-dil  to  our  busincN*  alTuirs. 
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The  Food  Supply  of  South  America  Available  in  Time  of  War  is  ii 
timely  article  by  0.  B.  K()orl)aeh,  of  the  I'liiversity  of  reiuisyl- 
vania.  in  the  December,  1917,  iniml)er  of  the  Journal  of  Gcoi^-apliy 
(Appleton.  Wisconsin).  The  author  <rives  a  general  survey  of  the 
situation  as  to  food  production  in  tlu>  southern  continent,  concluding 
^vith  the  assertion  that,  o\ving  to  tlie  imperative  demand  in  Europe, 
"the  ability  of  South  America  to  supply  the  I'nited  States  with  any 
large  (pumtities  of  staple  foods  during  the  great  world  war  is  lim- 
ited." The  following  excerpts  from  the  article  give  the  facts,  as 
he  sees  them,  upon  which  that  conclusion  is  based: 

For  many  years  the  United  States  held  the  leadenship  as  a  supplier  of  food  to  Europe. 
The  greatness  of  our  agricultural  resources  and  the  sparseness  of  our  population  gave 
the  I'liitetl  States  an  enormous  suqilus.  With  the  growth  of  our  population  and  the 
dt'veloi)ment  of  our  manufacturing  industries  that  surplus  has  steadily  decreased. 
Argentina.  Ilu.ssia.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  come  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Tnited  States  in  supi)lying  to  Europe  many  of  the  staple  foods  in  which  the  United 
States  formerly  hekl  umlL^puted  sway.  Not  only  this,  but  in  recent  years  we  have 
\vitn('s.>*ed  a  ••  carrying  of  coals  to  New  Ca.stle."  The  greatest  corn-growing  nation 
in  the  world,  we  have  l)egun  to  import  corn  from  Argentina.  Instead  of  exporting 
large  quantities  of  beef  to  Europe,  our  exports  fell  to  insignificant  figures,  while  beef 
from  .\rgentina  and  Brazil  has  been  entering  our  seaports.  Beginning  in  1909,  we 
imported  19.3.000  bushels  of  corn  from  Argentina.  In  1913  this  grew  to  880,000 
bushels,  and  in  1914  reached  the  large  total  of  16.000,000  bushels,  falling,  however,  to 
C. 500. 000  in  1915,  and  to  2.000,000  in  1916. 

In  October.  1913,  Argentine  beef  began  coming  to  the  United  States,  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  tliat  year  9,500,000  pounds  arrived.  During  the  year  1914,  we  received  from 
the  Kiver  Plate  dbstrict  KiO.OOO.OOO  i)0unds  of  beef  and  mutton.  These  imports 
declined  in  1915  to  100,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1916  to  26,000,000  pounds. 

The  importations  of  these  Temperate  Zone  products  into  the  United  States  has 
naturally  raised  the  cjuestion  of  the  ability  of  South  America  to  supply  our  industrial 
.\tlantic  coa-^t  ^vith  the  products  that  we  have  been  recei\ing  from  our  own  Prairie 
and  (ireat  Plain  States.  That  we  should  receive  tropical  foods,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  sugar  from  this  continent,  three-fourths  of  which  is  in  the  tropics,  is  expectable, 
but  that  South  America  could  send  us  corn  and  beef  and  mutton  at  first  thought  is 
a.-'toiiL-^hing.  Let  us  examine  the  propects  of  our  obtaining  foods  from  South  America 
in  the  future;  first,  from  Tcniix'ratc  Zone  South  America,  and  second,  from  the  tro])ic 
sections. 

Grain.  The  i)unpi  country  of  southern  South  America  constitutes  one  of  the 
finest  grain  lands  in  the  world.  .Mtliough  at  ])resent  it  is  one  of  the  leading  grain- 
growing  regions,  it  is  estinialctl  lliat  li\c  times  I  lie  present  area  could  readily  be 
brought  under  cereals,  and  the  yield  per  acre  could  he  enormously  increased.  The 
great  food  crops  of  the  i)ampa8  are  corn  and  wheat ,  with  oats  rapidly  becoming  im- 
jiortant.  Corn  in  .\rgentina.  unlike  the  United  States,  is  grown  for  export,  not  to 
fatten  hogs  and  cattle.  The  result  is  that  although  .Argentina  has  less  than  one-tenth 
the  area  in  corn  that  is  found  in  the  United  States,  the  country  normally  exports  four 
times  as  much  of  this  grain  as  the  United  States.  In  19J3,  55  per  cent  of  the  world's 
total  rorn  exports,  amounting  to  JS9,000.000  bushels,  came  from  .\rgentiiia.  .\s  to 
wheat,  three  other  countries  surpa.ss  .\rgentina  as  exi)orters,  but  in  1913,  110,000.000 
bushels.  13  jx-r  cent  of  the  world's  surplus,  came  from  .\rgentine  farms,  and  in  the 
same  year,  (il  .OOO.OOO  hushels  of  oals.  or  126  \h'V  cent  of  the  world's  exports.  In  addi- 
i  on  to  .\rgeiiliiia.   Iruguay  and  ('liil-  have  a  considerable  surplus  of  grain  for  the 
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markets  of  the  world.  If  needed,  can  the  United  States  depend  ui)ou  Argentine 
grain  fields  in  time  of  war? 

Freight  rates.  Let  us  note,  first,  that  New  York  and  Philadelphia  have  been  getting 
Argentine  grain  more  cheaply  than  they  could  get  Kansas  corn  or  Minnesota  wheat. 
The  ocean  freight  rate  on  corn  from  Rosario  to  New  York  before  the  war  was  from  o 
to  0%  cents  per  bushel.  This  is  equivalent  to  $2  per  long  ton.  Ilailroad  freight  rates 
from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  are  to-day  quoted  at  25.8  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  the 
e(|uivalent  of  .$5.G7  per  long  ton,  nearly  three  times  the  rate  from  Argentina  to  New 
York.  In  fact,  corn  has  been  shipped  from  Kosario  to  New  York  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  the  rail  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  Whether  or  not  corn  is  sent  to  the 
United  States  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  Argentine  exporter  can  get  a  better 
price  in  New  York  than  in  European  markets,  and  this  largely  depends  upon  the 
demand. 

Uncertainty  of  Argentine  crops.  .Vs  a  dependable  .-source  of  grain  siijiply  in  time 
of  war,  the  following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  regard  to  South  America:  (1) 
The  Argentine  grain  crop,  because  of  climatic  variations,  Ls  not  a  .sure  one.  The 
«;orn  crop  especially  varies.  In  1911,  it  was  an  almost  total  failure,  and  again  last  year 
there  was  ])ractically  none  for  export.  In  fact,  last  years  cereal  crop  was  so  i)oor 
that  on  March  27.  1!»17,  the  Argentine  Government  i)laced  an  embargo  on  the  expor- 
tation i>f  wheat  and  flour  from  the  countr}'.  This  in  a  year  of  §2  wheat,  and  wlien  the 
demand  in  Europe  was  never  so  great.' 

Demand  in  Europe.  (2)  During  this  world  war,  the  European  nations  all  demand 
more  grain  tlian  ever  before,  and  to  supply  that  market,  while  Russian  wheat  is 
bottled  up,  calls  for  all  the  surplus  Argentina  can  produce.  Hence,  we  find  that, 
in  spite  of  high  prices  in  New  York,  corn  shipments  to  New  York  have  declined  from 
l(i.OOO.O<JO  bu.shels  in  1!J14  to  2.000,000  in  IIJIG. 

Labor.  Ci)  The  labor  question,  always  a  .serious  one  in  sparsely  populated  Argen- 
tina, is  especially  so  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  coming  of  tlie  Italian  harvest  liand, 
on  wliom  the  Argentine  farmer  has  depended,  is  prevented,  and  in  South  America, 
as  in  the  United  States,  the  manning  of  the  farms  is  no  easy  task,  and  hence  the 
incrr'aso  of  production  while  the  war  lasts  is  difficult. 

While  the  potential  jjroducing  power  of  Argentina  is  very  large,  in  this  time  of 
world  war  tiie  actual  cereal-producing  power  is  cuilailed  rather  than  helped,  and 
becauw^  of  the  great  demand  in  Europe  importations  into  the  United  States  naturally 
have  fallen  off. 

Beef.  The  imiiortatimi  of  l»ccf  from  Argent itia  and  Uruguay  has  been  a  more 
recent  development  than  corn  inqxtrtation.  TJie  first  sliipmeiits  came  in  tlie  fall  of 
l'Ji:J;  in  1011  they  reached  proportions  of  consideral)le  importance,  representing 
nearly  2  per  cent  of  the  total  beef  production  of  the  United  States  in  that  year.  The 
reaiiuii  for  this  importation  of  River  Plate  beef  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  great  decline 
in  per  capita  beef  production  in  the  United  States,  the  cheapness  of  producing  beef 
in  Argentina,  and  the  perfection  of  the  refrigerator  ship.  Since  1007  the  «'xport  of 
iK-ef  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  has  greatly  declined  until  now  it  is  insig- 
nificant, while  .\rgentina  has  lieconie  by  far  the  most  inq)ortant  exporter.  Over 
four-liftiiH  of  the  imported  beef  supply  of  the  United  Kingtlom  is  now  from  the  River 
Plate.  Tlu>  number  of  cattle,  estimated  at  :!0,(MM).(MM)  in  Argt-ntina,  is  capable  of 
lurjife  exteiiHion.  The  country  is  one  of  the  large  areas  of  the  worhl  which,  because 
of  itM  climate,  in  bound  to  l)e  a  permanent  gni'/.ing  land,  and  should  become  more, 
rather  than  U^«»,  important  oh  a  8U]>plier  of  meat  to  the  outride  world.  This,  however, 
dcjnu  not  mean  that  chirin);  the  next  year  or  two  the  United  States  can  here  get  large 
HUpplien.  We  have  not<;d  already  that  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  exports  of  beef 
from  the  Argentine  to  the  United  States  fell  off  enormously  just  as  in  the  case  of  corn. 
The  demand  in  Europe  is  vorj'  great,  prices  are  high,  the  temptation  has  been  to 


•  tlMWit  rnpnrt*  from  ArK«iitlnn  <lute  ttml  In  1017  over  17,580,000  ucrcM  woro  sown  in  wlical  nn<l  the 
•atlntatml  pro<liictloii,  at  alKNit  t:i  liiithi'M  iwr  acre,  It  O,'l7't,a90  metric  tons. 
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ovorslaughter;  hence  tlie  mimlier  of  beef  cattle  has  not  increased,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  coming  year  Argentina  will  Ije  able  to  supply  the  world  with  no  larger 
amounts  of  beef  than  it  did  last  year,  if  indeed  it  can  supply  as  much.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  many  of  the  large  refrigeration  plants  in  South  America  are  under  the 
control  of  the  big  American  packing  houses.  In  times  of  peace,  at  least,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  these  houses  would  send  beef  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to 
compete  with  their  own  products  from  their  Chicago  houses.  Whether  or  not  the 
patriotism  of  the  Beef  Ti'ust  in  time  of  war  will  prompt  them  to  any  such  action  time 
alone  can  tell.     Past  performances  do  not  lend  mucl^  promise  to  any  such  hopes. 

Beef  in  Brazil.  A  second  cattle  region  that  has  large  possibilities  for  beef  export 
is  Southern  and  Central  Brazil.  Already  some  enormous  refrigeration  plants  have 
been  built  in  Sao  Paulo  and  other  Brazilian  States,  and  big  modern  cattle  ranches 
have  been  established,  l>oth  under  the  leadership  of  Americans  or  American  firms. 
Already  Brazil  is  estimated  to  have  half  as  many  cattle  as  Argentina.  The  future 
of  the  industry  is  probably  as  great  as  Argentina's.  As  fast  as  herds  can  be  increased, 
transportation  facilities  created,  and  refrigeration  plants  built,  Brazil's  surplus  of 
beef  can  bo  increased. 

Beef  in  Venezuela.  .\  third  cattle  region  of  South  America  is  in  Venezuela.  The 
great  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  natural  grass  lands,  could  support  an  enormous  number 
of  cattle,  within  easy  reacli  of  New  York.  They  are  nearer  New  York  than  the  Great 
Plains  of  our  own  country,  and  water  transportation  would  make  the  freight  cost 
much  less  than  from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  or  even  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
The  future  maj'  see  this  section  supphdng  the  United  States  with  meat,  but  not 
during  this  war  unless  hostilities  are  very  long  drawn  out. 

Tropic  Foods.  As  a  supplier  of  tropic  foodstuffs  to  the  United  States,  South  America 
naturally  has  played  a  much  different  role  than  as  a  purveyor  of  grains  or  meats. 

Coffee .  Measured  in  dollars,  the  largest  single  export  of  South  America  is  coffee — 
valued  in  1913  at  $259,000,000,  three-fourths  of  the  world's  coffee  exports.  Of  this 
export,  over  two-fifths  came  to  the  United  States,  the  world's  greatest  coffee  market. 
This  export  has  steadily  grown  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  rising  from  785,000.000 
pounds  in  1916,  so  that  we  are  now  recei^'iug  more  than  50  per  cent  of  South  American 
coffee.  The  supply  of  this  product  from  South  America  can  more  than  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  our  Nation  at  war  or  at  peace. 

Cocoa.  From  South  America  comes  45  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  cocoa. 
This  food  beverage  finds  one  of  its  largest  markets  in  the  United  States,  and  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  our  importations  have  increased  from  70,000,000  pounds  to 
110,000,000  pounds.  Some  of  this  has  been  reexported  to  Europe,  it  is  tnie,  but  Ecu- 
ador. Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  Trinidad  can  cheaply  supply  all  that  is  needed  in  our 
country. 

Sugar.  Sugar  is  a  tropical  product  of  unquestionable  food  value,  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  chief  source  of  our  supply  lies  near  at  hand  in  Cuba,  which  furnishes 
us  with  five-sixths  of  our  importations,  so  that  the  continent  of  South  America  has  been 
of  small  concern  to  us  as  a  source  of  sugar.  The  coast  lands  of  Peru,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Brazil,  however,  have  almost  unlimited  possibilities  of  sugar  cane  pro- 
duction, and  under  the  spur  of  high  sugar  prices,  new  sugar  centrals  have  been  built 
since  the  war,  and  our  sugar  imports  from  the  continent  have  grown  from  44,000,000 
pounds  in  1914  to  181,000,000  in  191G.  This,  however,  is  only  a  bagatelle  in  our 
sugar  imports. 

Bananas.  Aside  from  these  three  articles — coffee,  cocoa,  and  sugar — the  only 
other  food  product  from  tropic  South  America  of  any  imjjortance  imported  into  the 
United  Stales  is  the  .?l, 000,000  worth  of  bananas  from  Colombia. 

^  ■yf  ■'/f  ^  vi  -TT  iv 

Manioc.  One  of  the  chief  foods  of  the  nations  of  tropic  America  is  manioc,  the 
substance  from  which  tapioca  is  made.  This  is  a  starchy  food,  obtained,  like  the 
potato,  from  the  tubers  of  a  plant,  and  equivalent  to  the  potato  as  a  food.     Rapidly 
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nowiiig,  giving  enormous  yiolds  with  (onqiarativcly  litlk-  effort,  it  could  be  made 
a  food  surjilus  for  export.  In  fart,  in  Brazil  there  are  t^everal  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tapioca  and  manioc  starch  for  export. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  that  the  ability  of  South  America  to  supply  the  United 
States  with  any  large  quantities  of  stajjle  foods  during  the  great  world  war  is  limited. 
The  grains  and  meats  are  demanded  in  Europe,  ^\■hile  they  can  be  brought  as  cheaply 
and  (juickly  to  the  I'nited  States  as  to  Kurope,  our  own  suj>plies  make  the  need  less, 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  they  can  offer  us  any  material  aid  as  long  as  Hlurope's 
needs  are  so  imperative  ^\'e  are  dri\  en  back  ujxjn  our  own  resources.  As  for  tropic 
fomls.  aside  from  coffee  and  cocoa,  whiih  are  not  indispensable  articles,  tropic  South 
America  with  all  its  potentialities  as  a  food  producer,  and  although  lying  at  our  very 
doors,  can  furnish  us  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  food  suj)i)lies.  Some  sugar 
and  bananas.  j)ossibly  some  manioc  and  rice,  seem  to  be  the  limit  of  tropical  South 
America's  contributions  to  our  food  problem.  Undeveloped  even  in  time  of  jicace, 
it  is  diiiicult  to  see  how  in  time  of  a  great  world  war  sufficient  energy  and  manixjwer 
could  be  found  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  tropic  develoj)ment. 

South  America's  chief  contribution  to  America's  food  ]>roblem  must  be  l)y  indirect 
means.  The  nitrate  fields  of  Chile,  with  their  invaluable  fertilizer,  can  a.-jsisl  in 
increasing  the  production  of  our  own  soils.  The  need  of  increasing  our  soil  fertility 
is  a  vital  one,  and  Chile  holds  one  of  the  keys  to  our  success  in  the  great  nitrate  fer- 
tilizer fields,  now  so  easily  reached  via  the  Panama  Canal.  South  Ameriia  is  a  large 
and  growing  producer  of  raw  materials  for  our  industries.  Her  wool,  hides,  rubber. 
co|>per.  iron,  tin,  nitrates,  are  of  great  importance  to  our  factories,  but  at  i)re8eut 
the  United  States  can  not  look  to  that  continent  for  foods. 

The  New  Cantonments  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  the  Spuiiish 
cditidii  of  till'  IjCi.i.K'Iin  for  .r.imiaiy.  i'.tjs,  is  an  aiticlc  wliich  oivcs 
some  of  tho  striking;  fiicts  connccitd  with  the  ( (in-tnict  ion  of  tlu'  16 
caiitoniMcMts  cstal)lislu'(l  for  the  |ini| o-c  of  a>>(  n'liliii<z.  (■(jiiij)])in<;, 
and  traitiin<:  of  the  \\v\\  National  Ann\  of  the  I'nitcd  States.  An 
tirticlc  in  tin-  .Scicntilic  Aincrican  of  1  )cccn:]»cr  1.  MM  7,  is  tlic  soincc 
(»f  the  statistical  information  and  imicli  of  tlic  other  material  in  the 
Spanish  version,  the  English  of  ^\hit•h  is  herewith  rejircdtict d. 

After  the  ena<-tment  of  the  law  creating  the  National  \riii\  d'  ilic  I  nitcii  States 
th»!  (jovernment  was  called  upon  to  solve  at  once  a  jtmblctn  of  the  greatest  imjior- 
tance  that  isto.'Jay,  the  constructirui  during  the  second  half  of  1917  of  a  large  number 
of  buildings  in  which  to  hou.se  over  half  a  million  of  the  men  recently  calle<l  to  the 
colors.  For  obvious  reasons  these  buildings  were  to  be  erected  in  .separate  groups 
in  different  section.H  of  the  country  out,sido  of  the  ])rincipal  centers  of  population, 
each  of  the  l(i  canfoiunent.s  to  be  arranged  for  the  accomiModalion  of  fmni  :?.">, (MX)  to 
•IO,(MX)  m.-n. 

The  carrying  out  of  thi.s  vast  and  complicated  undertaking  w;ls  conlided  to  the 
<'ouncil  of  National  Defeii.se  through  th(>  Conimittee  of  Ktui'rgency  Construction, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  .Maj.  W.  A.  Starrett,  a  genilenian  known  to  po.s.se.ss  i|indi- 
licalionn  for  handling  work.s  of  great  magnitude.  The  lirsl  step  made  in  the  work 
planned  wtu  the  e<«tablishment  of  an  oHic«<  stat'f  of  some  KM)  ])er.sons  to  alt4>nd  to  the 
••leri«al  dutie.s  rendered  n<'ce.«wary  by  the  construction  of  the  cantonnuMit.x.  This 
havini^  boon  done,  plunM  wore  drawn,  e.slimateH  called  for,  and  the  question  of  u<'cepl- 
inj;;  hidit  cnnxidered  in  all  ita  phtutcM. 

It  wan  derided  to  let  the  contract*!  to  firm.s  of  large  capital  and  i'Xp<rience  on  a 
roHt  bamx,  pluM  a  net  pmlit  of  .'{)  p4>r  cent.     In  order  to  obtain  a  li-^t  of  ^mU  linns,  a 
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UpptTCiil  shows  that  it  would  t'lkc  10  Imins,  each  1.'  milos  loiii:,  to  haul  tlio  liimhor  iisod  in  llio  16  canton- 
nifnts.uiKl  that  the  transportation  of  the  kegs  of  nails  iiscil  m  Uiis  work  would  reiiuire  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  .Vton  motor  tnicks.  l.,owcr  cut  indicates  that  the  luralu-r  used  in  these  canlonracnts  would 
make  a  column  200  by  200  feet  sijuare  and  1,050  leet  high. 
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•uestiounairc  was  sent  to  the  Ainericau  Institute  of  Aivhilecls  and  to  the  principal 
•  aihoad  and  industrial  engineers  of  the  country  requesting  them  to  give  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  most  reliable  contractors  w-ith  whom  they  had  been  dealing. 
About  1,800  replies,  covering  1,000  contracting  concerns,  were  received,  among 
which  were  some  100  firms  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  do  work  annually 
aggregating  more  than  .$.">, (KK), 000  each.  These  firms  were  refjuested  to  make  confi- 
dential reports  concerning  their  bu.siuess,  and  after  this  information  was  received 
the  contractors  .selected  tu  build  the  cantonments  were  chosen.  This  plan  ]>roved 
to  be  efficient,  since  nearly  all  of  the  linns  were  found  to  be  high  grade  and  of  such 
financial  standing  as  to  be  able  to  disburse  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  the  first 
month,  two  and  a  half  millions  the  second  month,  and  the  remainder  of  from  live 
hundred  thousand  to  a  million  dollars  during  the  last  month. 

The  sites  were  selected  by  the  ( ieneral  Army  Staff,  assisted  by  local  engineers  located 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  cantonments  were  to  be  established.  The  engineers 
referred  to  were  .sent,  through  the  (.Jeneral  Staff,  to  the  department  commander,  who 
went  over  the  ground,  inspected  the  water  and  drainage  facilities,  and  rej)orted  upon 
the  general  desirability  of  the  sites.  The  services  of  these  engineers  in  this  most 
important  work  were  gratis. 

To  illustrate  what  the  establishment  of  these  cantoiunents  mean,  Camj)  Devens,  at 
Ayer,  Massachusetts,  the  first  commenced  and  the  first  completed,  may  be  taken  as  an 
examj)le.  The  site  was  selected  on  May  26,  the  work  begun  on  June  7,  and  the  camp, 
which  has  accommodations  for  37,000  men,  was  completed  3  months  thereafter.  This 
cantonment  is  about  U  miles  from  the  railroad  station,  in  a  rolling  country,  with  a 
sand  and  gravel  surface  covered  with  timbi-r.  The  survey  having  been  made  and  the 
stakes  fixed,  construction  work  was  begun  at  once,  the  lumber  committee  of  the  Army 
and  the  railroads  coo|)erating  most  effectively.  In  a  short  while  more  than  9,000 
uu'ix  were  engaged  in  the  work,  a  branch  railroad  was  built  to  the  site,  and  construc- 
tion  operations  progressed  with  the  utmost  activity.  The  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking and  its  successful  accomplishment  is  the  more  clearly  perceived  when  it  is 
remembered  that  (amp  Devens  is  2  miles  long,  lA  miles  wide,  has  1,600  buildings, 
20  miles  of  paved  roads,  400  miles  of  electric  wiring,  60  miles  of  heating  pipes,  2,200 
shower  baths,  and  reijuired  34,000,000  square  feet  of  lumber  in  its  construction. 

The  .soldiers  are  housed  in  two-story  Itarracks,  each  of  which  accommodates  200  men, 
including  noncommissioned  officers,  special  separate  (piarters  being  jmivided  for  the 
commi.ssiniied  olfi<ers.  In  the  barracks  600  cubic  feet  of  air  is  allowed  ])er  man,  as 
eompared  with  3(i0  feet  i)er  man  in  Kuropean  cantonments.  An  abundance  of  pota- 
ble water  and  ade(|uale  drainage  and  sewerage  have  been  provide(l.  Tlie  <on- 
structiou  is  such  that,  in  ca.se  of  fire,  ordy  one  building  will  burn  at  a  time. 

The  following  interesting  data  have  been  compiled  showing  the  material  used,  men 
employed,  etc.,  in  the  construction  of  the  16  camps  referred  to: 

.\  vera;,'!-  number  of  cars  of  lumber  j)er  camp 2,  029 

.\  vera^e  number  of  cars  of  other  materials  per  camp 1,  94S 

Average  number  of  cars  hatidled  per  day  at  each  camj) (i(t 

Total  (juantity  of  wire  M«;reening square  feet. .  l'>,  000,  000 

Total  rfH)(ing  muterial cars. .  325 

Total  number  of  d(K)rs 285, 000 

Total  number  of  .sashes 976,000 

Total  quantity  of  wall  board sipiare  feet. .  31,  733.  (MtO 

Value  of  plumbint;  fixtures  per  cam|) $3(Mt,  (Ktd 

Mili'.s  of  roail  jM-r  camp L'"> 

Miles  of  railroad  hidings  per  camp 6 

(ifeutivsl  number  of  men  employed  at  any  catnp  at  any  one  time 14,  (MMt 

.\  \  ••r.i'/i-  iMiriilii-r  of  men  eni|il>>\  I'll  iH-r  d;i\.   pi-r  c;unp 9,  (HKl 
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II  to  form  the  wliito  strip«'S,  l.tiOO  tho 
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Highest  weekly  pay  roll $400,  000 

Average  pay  roll  per  week  for  labor $;}00, 000 

Average  number  of  men  in  official  organization  of  Government  at  each 

camp -0" 

Working  staff  of  Quartermaster  Department 400 

Generally  speaking,  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  preparing  these  cantonments 
will  be  realized  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  annual  expenditures  of  the; 
Panama  Canal  were,  in  round  numbers,  $46,000,000,  the  outlay  in  the  construction 
of  the  IG  cantonments  in  question  aggregated  $120,000,000  in  3  months,  or  about 
$7,500,000  each. 

The  Frescoes  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  is  a  descriptive  article 
tU^ahng  with  a  series  of  frescoes  depicting  scenes  in  the  hfe  of  Columbus 
Avhich  decorate  the  walls  of  the  main  corridor  in  the  administration 
l)uilding  of  the  university. 

The  frescoes  described  were  the  work  of  an  Itahan  artist,  Luigi 
Gregori,  who  was  born  in  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1820.  He  studied  in 
Palermo,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  at  an  early  age  became 
a  contributor  to  the  art  collections  of  the  Itahan  royal  family  and 
received  commissions  for  work  for  the  famous  galleries  of  the  Vatican. 
He  was  finally  engaged  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  the  special 
purpose  of  executing  some  of  the  mural  paintings  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  at  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  where  he  remained  and  worked 
for  nearly  21  years. 

There  are  10  of  these  remarkable  frescoes,  9  of  which  depict  as 
many  great  events  in  the  life  of  the  discoverer  of  America,  while  the 
fii-st  is  an  idealized  portrait  of  Columbus  in  his  prime.  They  range 
in  size  from  5^  to  19  feet  in  width  and  are  all  11  feet  high.  The 
photographs  reproduced  on  the  following  pages  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  Frank  William  Holslag,  the  descriptive  legends  being  taken  froifi 
the  article  which  accompanied  them. 
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THE  COLUMBUS  rUKSCOKS  AT  NOTliK   DAME. 

Top:  "  liobadilla  Hetrays  Columbus,"  the  ninth  of  the  scries  of  froscoos,  is  also  one  of  the  best.  It  de- 
picts Columbus  in  chains,  two  of  his  faithful  Jntlinn  friends  slill  with  him,  the  woman  in  an  attitude 
of  tender  devotion,  while  the  warrior  seems  to  defy  the  treachery  and  hate  of  Bobadilla.  Bottom:  The 
last  of  the  series.  -'The  I'eath  of  Columbus."  The  picture  portrays  the  little  room  in  the  convent  at 
Valladolid  in  w-hich  the  MTcatest  ol  all  <liscovercrs  I)renthed  liis  last.  The  picture  is  a  fitliuR  climax- 
to  the  splenilid  series,  and  in  it  the  artist  has  accomplished  .some  stritcin^'  ciTects  with  his  leaden  arrays, 
ashen  greens,  and  pallid  blues.  The  sorrow  of  the  w(ei)in},'  friend.s  the  prayers  of  the  ecclcsinsiics,  the 
M-earied,  resijmed  face  of  the  dying  man,  the  det;iils  of  the  globe,  tlie  crucifix,  the  sword,  md  sluukels 
on  the  wall  all  combine  to  make  a  wonderful  picture. 
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SECOND    PAX    AMEKKAX    CONGRESS    ON    CHILD    WELFARE    POSTPONED. 

llie  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  a  c-oinniuiiicatioii  from  Mr.  Edward 
N.  Cloppor.  socretary  of  tlio  committor  for  the  United  States,  whicli 
states  that  a  cablegram  from  Dr.  Luis  Morquio,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Child  Welfare 
Congress,  gives  notice  that  the  holcHng  of  tlie  congress  has  been 
postponed  until  next  December.  Notice  of  the  meeting  of  this  con- 
gress in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  during  the  month  of  March,  1918, 
was  publislied  in  the  October,  1917,  number  of  the  Bulletin.  De- 
tails as  to  reasons  for  the  ])ostponement  are  not  yet  at  hand,  but 
the  fact  that  the  date  has  been  set  for  next  December  will  enable  the 
promoters  of  this  philanthropic  movement  to  awaken  greater  interest 
among  the  social  workers  of  the  various  countries  interested  and 
give  moi'e  time  to  complete  the  necessary  details  of  such  an  impor- 
tant international  conference. 


HITll    NATIONAL    FOKEKIN    TRADE    CONVENTION    POSTPONED. 

'I'hc  liiJ-LKTix,  just  before  going  to  press,  received  a  notice  from 
Mr.  ().  K.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  National  FonMgn  Trade  Council, 
that  the  Fifth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  which  was  to  have 
met  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  February,  has 
been  postponed  to  meet  on  April  18,  19,  and  20.  The  theme  of  the 
convention,  accoriUng  to  the  oflicial  call,  will  be  "The  Part  of  For- 
eign Trade  in  Winning  the  War,"  and  all  ^Vmericans  engaged  in,  or 
desirous  of  entering  overseas  commerce,  and  esj^ecially  all  cliambers 
of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  other  commercial  and  industrial 
organizations,  as  well  as  firms  and  individuals,  are  invited  to  take 
part,  iiwhvichially  or  by  appointment  of  delegates,  in  this  ])ractical 
and  constructive  considerjition  of  these  most  serious  and  imj^ortant 
problems  that  have  ever  confronted  the  foreign  trade  enterprise  of  the 
United  States.  'I'he  (hscussions  will  l)e  led  by  men  who  are  foremost 
in  the  foreign  trach-  experience  of  the  country,  and  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Unite«l  States  Government,  such  as  the  Consular  Service, 
tlie  Bureau  of  l-'on-ign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  etc.,  will  b(>  repre- 
.scntcil  by  expcuts  in  tlieir  respective  iields.  The  Tan  American 
Union  will  also  be  represented  and  have  on  exhibition  inimerous 
charts,  nuijis,  and  vari«»us  publications  deidiug  with  i.utiu  Auiericnn 
trade  and  commercial  relations. 
9G 
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TIIK  lUKNOS  AIRES  ni;A\(U  OF  THE  FIKST  NATIONAL  liANK  OF  BOSTON. 

The  Buoiios  Aires  birtiich  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
was  formally  inaugurated  July  14,  1917,  about  1,000  invited  guests 
being  present  at  the  opening.  The  first  six  months  of  its  existence 
having  passed,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  according  to  statements 
of  its  officials,  this  financial  institution  has  met  with  even  greater 
success  than  was  anticipated.     It  seems  that  the  volume  of  new 


j^w^ 


THE  JiKANCH  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
IN  BUKNOS  AIRES. 

business  transacted  has  exceeded  all  expectations,  and  di'posits  have 
increased  with  exceptional  rapidity.  The  deposits  of  the  opening 
day  are  said  to  have  totaled  5,180,000  pesos  (Argentine  paper  peso 
equals  about  S0.442  United  States  currency),  and  according  to  the 
last  statement  the  bank  now  holds  funds  amounting  to  23,600,000 
pesos,  contributed  by  Argentine,  American,  British,  and  Frencli 
corporations,  firms,  and  individuals.  Like  the  foreign  branches  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  Yoi-k  and  other  large  financial  insti- 
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tutions  of  tlio  United  States,  the  Boston  bank  is  in  position  to  assist 
in  financing  international  trade  between  the  two  countries  and  in 
furnisliing  cretUt  information  to  its  customers  at  both  ends  of  tlie 
hue.  Estabhshments  siicli  as  these,  conducted  on  principles  of  pub- 
lic service,  are  always  potent  agencies  in  establishing  and  strength- 
ening friendly  and  commercial  relations  between  the  countries  inter- 
ested. 


THE    PAX    A.MERICAX    WIRELESS    CO. 

The  organization  of  the  Pan  American  Wireless  Co.,  a  new  corpora- 
tion wliich  will  construct  a  series  of  high-power  wireless  stations 
connecting  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  Central,  and  Soutli  America 
has  been  announced,  and  it  is  stated  that  work  will  l)egin  on  the 
Ignited  States  and  Argentine  stations  in  the  very  near  future.  It  is 
announced  that  the  new  corporation  has  acquired  the  right  to  use  all 
of  the  patents  and  concessions  of  the  American  and  English  Marconi 
companies.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Nally,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  of  America,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Pan  American  company,  w^iile  John  W.  Griggs  of 
New  Jersey  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Other  officers  are 
Washington  Dodge,  of  California,  vice  president;  C.  J.  Ross,  of  New 
York,  secretary;  John  Bottomley,  of  New  York,  treasurer.  The 
directors,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Griggs,  are  Mr.  Nally,  James  R.  Sheffield, 
Edward  W.  Harden,  Mr.  Saranoff,  Frank  N.  Waterman,  all  of  New- 
York,  and  Mr.  Dodge,  John  L.  Deahl  and  Edward  11.  Ho})kins,  of 
California. 


STl^DY    OF    IXSTlTimONS    OF    MEXICO. 

Dining  llu!  latter  part  of  last  year  Mr.  Edward  L.  Doheny,  of  Los 
Angchis,  California,  donated  the  sum  of  $100, 000  for  a  thoroughly 
impartial  study  of  the  institutions  of  Mexico.  The  task  of  making 
tbe  study  has  been  undertaken  by  a  board,  of  which  Dr.  George  Win- 
(iold  Scott  is  the  cluiirman,  tlie  personnel  of  wiiich  is  as  follows: 

I)r.   (i('()r;,'c   Wiiilidd   Scott,   furmcrly  professor  of  international   law  at   Colunihia 
liiiversity,  cliuirnian. 
I'rof.  licrnard  Moses,  member  of  the  First  Philippine  Commission. 
Dr.  K.  (!.  Moore,  president  of  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
lir.  Ilichard  T.  Ely,  professor  of  economics,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
I)r.  T.  Jesse  Jone.s,  educational  director,  Phelps-Stokes  Funds. 
Klwood  Mead,  profe.ssor  of  rural  institutions,  University  of  California. 
Il<'rlierl  K.  Molton,  curator  of  the  liancroft  Library,  University  of  California. 
Dr.  H.  K.  Hard,  formerly  advi.ser  of  ministry  of  instruction,  Lima,  Peru. 
\V.  L.  Blair,  formerly  editor  of  the  Pa-sadena  Star,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
K.  B.  Cliristi<',  formerly  of  tin?  Bureau  of  Sciences  in  th(!  Pliilippines. 
Prof.  KoberKJIeland,  profe.s.sorof  Latin  American  history.  Occidental  College. 
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W.  W.  ('iiinl)crlan(l,  professor  agiiciiltiiral  economics,  Universily  of  Miniiciotu. 

Prof.  Julius  Kk'in,  professor  Latin  American  history,  Harvard  University. 

Theodore  ^h^f•Kli^,  professor  agricultural  economics,  University  of  Kansas. 

Percy  A.  Martin,  professor  of  Latin  American  history,  Stanford  University. 

Dr.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  professor  social  economics,  University  of  California. 

Charles  M.  Pepper,  specialist  in  Latin  American  commerce. 

l'\  \V.  Powell,  formerly  research  specialist  in  transportation  for  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington,  with  bureau  of  municipal  research. 

Frank  Probert,  professor  of  mining,  University  of  California. 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  professor  of  political  science,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

11.  I.  Priestey,  professor  of  Latin  American  Institutions,  Univei-sity  of  California. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Robertson,  formerly  chief  Latin  American  Division,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  \.  N.  Young,  professor  of  linancc,  Princeton  University. 

Dr.  1.  J.  Cox,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

The  ytuir's  work  has  been  cUvidojtl  into  two  inoiilhs  in  i)ioi)aration 
of  a  program,  six  months  in  field  work,  and  four  months  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  collected  materials.  The  work  is  to  close  in  No- 
veml)er.  10 IS.  The  survey  has  been  (Hvided  into  14  major  topics: 
E(hicali(>n.  Lalxir.  Mining.  Pubhc  llc^altit,  Government,  Press,  Do- 
mestic ('(»nuneic(^  Foreign  ('onimerc(>.  Foreign  Relations,  Manufac- 
tin-ing.  Fiscal  Matters.  Land,  .Social  Coiuhtions,  Water  Concessions, 
Transportation  and  Comininiication.  Tiie  field  work  will  consist 
in  studying  the  printed  matter  bearing  upon  the  respective  topics, 
and  in  interviewing  peisons  wiio  are  informe(L  It  is  desirable  that 
for  som(^  of  tha  toi)ics  this  work  be  con<hicted  in  Mexico  as  well  as 
in  the  liutcd  States,  hence  some  of  \\\v.  investigators  will  doubtless 
visit  Mexico.  Tlio  University  of  California  has  elected  the  investi- 
gators as  researcli  associates  of  the  university,  and  has  also  extended 
tlu!  tise  of  its  lil)rary  of  Me.xicaii  inat(!rials.  as  we'l  as  suitable  space 
for  conihicting  tlui  work  of  interpretation. 


.m;\v  i>ii:i.(  I  i'\ssk\(;ki!  sKiiVicK  fkom  new  yoiik  iotmk  WKsr  coAsr 

OF    sol    rn    A.MEIJICA. 

'I'hc  lintc'd  St;il(^^  tV!:  F;i(i(ic  Fine  has  inaugurated  a  (hrcct  p;isscn- 
ger  service;  bettwcen  Xcw  York  and  the;  west  coast  of  South  America. 
via  th(!  Panama  Canal.  The  new  American  ste^anuMs  Sunfd  Aim 
;ind  Stintii  Luc'ki  iiiivc  been  placcMJ  in  this  servic(>.  which  will  later  Ix; 
iiugment<;d  by  iIk;  addition  of  {\\()  Mi'iiuun-A  Sdiihi  Luisti,  Saiifa  I'llixn, 
Mtid  Siiiiiii  'Dnsa.  Tliese  vossids  have  accommodations  for  about 
MM)  (ir>(-cabiti  pa.ssengei-s.  The  staterooms  ar(!  all  outside  rooms, 
are  spacious  and  well  V((ntilal<id.  and  most  of  th<'.m  are  fitted  with 
bedsteads  in-^le^ad  of  IkmIIis,  while;  lh(M-e  are  also  s((V<iral  cabins  de  hrxe; 
with  private  hnlh,  and  rooms  vw  Nuit(i  with  coinuM-ting  balh.  which 
Mtay  Im;  had  at  reasonable  e.xtrai  cost.  A  social  hall,  provided  with  a 
piano,  library,  writing  tables,  etc.,  is  located  on  the  pi-omenade  dtM'k, 
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the  (lining  saloon  l)oinjz;  forwanl  nn  {\\o  shelter  dock.  'Vhv.  trip  from 
New  York  to  \'alparaiso  will  take  only  from  IS  to  19  days,  stops 
beino;  made  at  Cristobal,  Balboa,  CaUao,  MoUendo.  Arica,  Iquique, 
Antofagasta.  and  Coquimbo  en  route.  By  taking  the  Transandean 
Railway  from  A'ali)aiaiso  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires 
sliould  not  consume  over  21  or  22  days.  This  service  will  doubtless 
(h)  much  toward  increasing  travel  from  tlie  United  States  to  the 
Pacific  coast  countries  of  South  America,  the  material  saving  of  time 
and  the  avoidance  of  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  transferring  of 
baggage.  ofTering  new  inducements  to  tourists  as  well  as  to  business 
men  s(U!kiiii;  the  Sduth  American  Held. 


Till'     nUST     ANNl'AI.     MEETING     OF     THE     A.MERKAX     ASSOCIAIION     OF 
TEACHEltS    OF    SPANISH. 

About  200  people  attended  the  lirst  annual  meeting  held  Saturchiy, 
December  29,  1917,  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teacliers  of  Spanisli.  Rej)r(>sentatives  were 
present  from  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  and  from  every  type 
of  institution  from  the  junior  high  school  to  the  univei'sity.  En- 
thusiasm and  interest  were  very  marked. 

The  morning  session  was  taken  up  with  the  previously  j)repared 
I)rogram  which  included  the  address  of  welcome  by  President  Mczes, 
of  the  College  of  tlie  City  of  New  York;  addresses  by  Prof.  Federico 
de  Onis,  of  Columbia  L'niversity;  Miss  Susan  D.  Iluntnigton,  director 
of  the  International  Institute;  Senor  J.  Moreno  Lacalle,  instructor  in 
Spanish  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy;  and  Senor  Manuel 
(ion/ales  Z..  ex-consul  general  of  Costa  llica  in  New  York.  The 
rciMlitioii  of  a  number  of  Spanish  songs  and  instrumental  music  by 
the  Senoritas  (lainsborg,  Senorita  Emilia  Vergeri,  and  othei's  added 
to  the  entertaining  features  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  afternoon  session  a  permanent  organi/at i(»n  was  eircctcd. 
A  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  following  oMicers  were  elected 
for  the  next  two  years:  President,  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  AVilkins.  in 
charge  of  modern  languages  in  the  iiigh  schools  of  New  York  City: 
first  vi<-e  president,  Prof.  Rudolph  Sclievill,  University  of  California  : 
second  vice  president.  Prof.  N'entura  Fuentes,  the  College  of  the 
City  <»f  New  York;  third  vice  j)residenl.  Prof.  Charles  Philip  "Wagner, 
Univer^^ity  of  Michigan;  secretary  treasurer-.  Dr.  .Mfred  Cooter, 
Commercial  High  .Scho»d,  Br<nd\lyn,  New  York:  .iddil  iomd  nienihers 
nf  the  exe/-nlive  ((lUiKil.  Prof.  C.  (1.  .Mini,  Lcl.iMil  Stanfi>rd  Junior 
I'niver.^ity :  Capl.  ('harlr-,  P.  Harrington,  Culver  Mdilary  .Kdacemy: 
Miss  .fosr|)hinc  W.  Holt ,  .lohn  Marshall  High  Scho(»l,  Kichniond,  \ir- 
ginin:  an<l  Pmf.  ,1.  Warshnw,  lTnivoi*sity  of  Missomi. 
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Many  ul"  the  Icadiiijj;  llispaiiists  of  tlic  nation  wci'c  ])rcs('nt  and  were 
active  participants  in  the  st('i)s  to  ^^i\c  a  jxTniancnt  or*:;anization  to 
the  society.  Amon*;;  these  were:  Prof.  J.  P.  W.  Crawfoid,  Uni- 
versity of  Penns3'-lvania :  Piof.  F.  B.  Lu([uiens,  Yale  rniversit}'; 
Prof.  Caroline  Bourland,  Smith  College;  Miss  Snsan  J).  Huntington, 
director  of  the  International  Institute  of  Madrid:  Prof.  Frank  C. 
Ewart,  Colgat<'  Cniversity:  Prof.  Rudolph  Schevill,  University  of 
California:  Prof.  J.  1).  Fitz-Crerald,  University  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Guiller- 
nio  A.  Sherwell,  International  High  Commission;  Prof.  Ventura 
Fuentes,  C.  C.  X.  Y. :  Prof.  Federico  de  Onis,  University  of  Salamanca 
and  Columbia  University;  Miss  Marcial  Dorado.  T'niversity  (»f  Porto 
Rico,  and  many  others. 

The  plan  is  to  establish  local  chaj)ters  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  luHjuirements  for  admission  to  menibershii)  are  very 
simple;  one  must  he  a  teacher  of  .Spanish  or  interested  in  the  teaching 
of  Spanish  and  i)ay  the  annual  dues  of  $2.  F^ifteen  members  of  the 
national  association  may  form  a  local  chapter.  Several  grouj)s  have 
already  taken  steps  to  be  admitted  as  local  chapters. 

This  association  j)ublislies  Hispania,  a  quarterly  review  devoted  to 
the  interests  and  the  improvement  of  teachers  of  Spanish.  It  will 
have  a  particularly  practical  nature^  antl  will  be  chiefly  pedagogical. 
Some  of  the  leading  scholars  of  Spain  and  the  United  States  have 
contributed  articles  for  this  magazin(>.  Among  the  foreign  contiibu- 
tors  nniy  be  mentioned  Don  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal,  the  leading 
philologist  of  Spain  and  Don  Tomas  Navarro  Tom^s,  the  phonetician. 
Tlu'  February  issue  of  IIisj)ania  will  carry  (SO  pages.  Prof.  Aurelio 
M.  Kspinosa  of  Stanford  University,  California,  is  editor,  and  the 
consulting  editors  are  Prof.  J.  D..  M.  Ford  of  Harvard  University  and 
Prof.  John  I).  Fitz-Cierald  of  the  l^ni versify  of  Illinois.  A  board  of 
associate  editors,  nine  in  number  and  reju'esenting  both  the  college 
;iiid  I  lie  high  school  fields,  will  aid  in  the  work  of  this  review. 

The  marked  remiscence  of  interest  in  things  Spanisli  in  this  country, 
tlu!  great  increase  of  trade  with  South  .Vmerica,  the  awakening  of 
North  .\iiieric.i  lo  the  fact  that  modern  Spanish  literature  offers 
much  of  very  great  value  to  North  Americans  all  these  things  have 
created  such  a  desire  to  study  S|)anish  that  the  result  has  been  a 
lack  of  wclj-n.iiiird  teachers  to  meet  the  unprecedented  demand.  T(» 
organize  the  curriculum,  to  suggest  methods  of  teaching,  in  short,  to 
systematize  the  present  somewhat  unorganized  situation,  this  asso- 
ciation wa«  formed  and  it  seems  to  have  come  into  being  at  the 
■'psychological  uKtment,"  to  judge  from  the  line  and  ready  spirit  of 
inlerest  and  enthusiasm  shctwu  by  all  teachers  of  Spanish  in  all  pails 
|>I  the  I  nileij  Slates,  from  Maine  lo  California  and  from  Minnesota 
to  Louisiana. 
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'  ■'•pyriKlil  by  ('oriiimlli-r  on  I'lilil.c  ludirinntiun. 

TIIK  MINIATlUi;   K.\Ni;i;. 


TliK  liiiiiMl  Si:ili><  Air  Sorvii'i"  riidcts  in  Ihu  Kullorv  at  the  lop  of  the  picluic  iire  simuhilint;  nil  ilu> 
i-oiulllloiM  of  ;iti  u'Tlal  ottscrvcr  loiikiii«  down  fronl  ii  plivnc  (i.OOO  feel  lii«li,  on  ii  purl  of  I  he  fronl  line 
Irnnches  ini  null  v  r«'pro<luro(l  in  tlic  ni;i|i  Ix-low.  'I'lic  insi  riicl  or  in  I  lie  lower  forotronl  is  nuik  mj;  viirions 
coiorwl  liK'hl'^,  rtii>n--<-nllni;  viirions  l^inds  of  urlillcrv  lirt-,  lliisli  upon  ttic  map  in  accordanco  wiUi  Inr 
■^chodulo  at  Ills  rlitlil,  and  at  varvint  sin-ods  as  sliown  l,v  tlu-  stop  walch.  'I'lio  cadets  must  nialie 
full  note  of  llifir  o.vn  map-  I«»r<>r4<  lli«ni  of  llw  l<Mation  of  llu"  shots  «nd  oroparc  the  radio  messaKPs 
which  they  would  spiid.  rhcs«  messages  arc  rtit-ciied  with  the  actual  sclu'dule  of  Ihc  instnalor  in 
order  to  IimI  the  cadi-t's  accuracy  and  speed  of  oliservatlon  and  transmission.  Men  who  are  not  quii'K 
an<l  accurate  enough  to  Kallier  lnlellli;encu  in  I  he  skies  of  {"ranee  are  eliminated  at  this  stacP  "f  'ht' 
IralnliiK  pro-r  im,  so  that  oidv  the  hesi  men  lontimic  on  their  way  to  Ihc  fronl. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OE  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JANUARY  15,   1918. 


Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


BRAZIL. 


1917 


Copy  of  contract  for  the  leasing  from  the  State  of  Ma- 

ranliao  of  a  parcel  of  land. 

Concession  of  lands  by  the  State  of  Maranhao do. 

Imjiortations  of  the  port  of  Parnahyba,  1916  and  nine     Dec. 

nioiUlis  1917.  j 

'riie  coal  situation  in  Brazil Dec. 


Crop  conditions 

Tax  on  traveling  salesmen 

False  report  of  oil  discovery  in  Patagonia. 

CUB.\. 


Establishment  of  express  service  between  the  United 
States  and  Nuevitas,  Cuba. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


Advertising  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

American  bank  in  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros 

Annual  report  of  the  Puerto  Plata  consular  district  for 

1916. 

The  royal  palm  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

Chambers  of  commerce  and  other  trade  associations  in 

Puerto  Plata  consular  district. 

Mineral  springs  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

Pine  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

Cane  cutting  begun 


Cabulla  plant  to  furnish  raw  material  for  binding  twine 
Opening  for  hardware  and  machinery  firm  in  the  Re- 
public. 

ECUADOR. 

Ownership  of  Guayaquil  Bank  changes 


Parcels-post  conventions  between  Ecuador  and  Pan- 
ama and  Uruguay. 
X'aluable  Ecuadorian  fiber  plant 


MEXICO. 

First  National  Congress  of  Manufacturers  of  Mexico. . , 

Modification  of  Mexican  Government  tax  on  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Additions  to  Mexican  export  duties 

Vera  Cruz  customs  receipts  for  November 

Mexican  export  duties  on  metals  for  December 

A  Mexican  commercial  museum 

Mexican  export  duties  on  cotton 

Modilication  of  petroleum  values 

Mexican  Government  proliibits  exportation  of  ani- 
lines, coal-tar  coloring  materials,  and  alizarine. 

Construction  work 

Stamp  tax  doubled  on  Mexican  exports  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Mexican  Department  of  .\griculture  to  sell  American 
agricultural  machinery. 

Compilation  of  Mexican  ordinances  relating  to  petro- 
leum matters. 

Nationality  of  customs  agents 


George  H.  Pickerel!,  consul  at  Para. 

Do. 

A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul  general 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 


Nov.  20     L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general,  Valparaiso. 
Nov.  26  Do. 

Nov.  29  Do. 


Dec.   15 


Sept.  20 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  18 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 


..do 

Dec.     1 
Dec.     7 


...do 

Dec.   18 


Nov.  23 

..do 

Nov.  30 


Nov.  21 

Nov.  28 

Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 

..do 

Dec.     6 
Dec.   10 

..do 

Dec.   15 


..do. 
..do. 


lleiiry  M.  Walcott,  consul  at  Nucviias. 


.\rthur  McLean,  consul,  Puerto  Plata. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clement  S.  Edwards,  consul  at  Santo 
Domingo. 

Do. 
Arthur  McLean,  consul,  Puerto  Plata. 


Frederic  W.   Goding,   consul  general, 
Guayaquil. 
Do. 

Do. 


Luther   K.   Zabriskie,    vice   consul  at 
Mexico  City. 

Luther   K.  Zabriskie,  vice  consul  in 
charge  of  commercial  division. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Dec.   17  Do. 

Dec.   19  I         Do. 
..do Win.  W.  Canada,  consul.  Vera  Cruz. 


'  This  does  not  repn^sent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  ofTicers  in  Latin  America 
ut  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


Changes  in  tarifT. 


NICARAGUA. 


PANAMA. 


1917. 

Aug.  31 


Telephone  merger  in  Colon  and  Panama Dec.     t 

Soap  factory  in  Colon Dec.   13 

Yerha  mat >■,  or  I'ariiKuayan  lea Oct.   29 

Trade  of  l'arii>;iiay  for  .SeptemJjcr  quarter,  1917 ,  Nov.  10 

British  trade  with  Taratniay i  Nov.  13 

Importations  of  cork  in  I'araguay |  Nov.  16 

Trade  in  dnii;-^  with  I'arak'uay '  Nov.  19 

URUGUAY. 

toiiru'uui   \  I  in  I  lid  Rural  Congress  in  Iruguay Oct.   20 

Farm  school  and  experimental  work  in  Uruguay do 

High  pric-o  paid  for  port  steamer  at  Montevideo do 

Shippini;  at  Montevideo  and  commerce  of  Uruguay  Nov.    6 

(six  months  l'J17). 

.\dditiou  toiinniial  report  for  1916 Nov.    7 

Market  for  >tniw  bniid ,  Nov.  10 

I'rojectcd  cominircial  museums  and  economic  congress  Nov.  14 

for  Americ-on  countries. 

Detii'eo  (ixe.s  value  of  Uruguayan  peso  in  certain  coun-  Nov.  16 

tries  for  collection  of  consular  fees. 

VENEZUELA. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industry  for  1916 Nov.  26 

Market  sought  for  a  new  Venezuelan  gum Nov.  29 

Market  for  straw  braid Nov.  30 

Form  of  contract  issued  by  the  Venezuelan  Govern-  Dec.     3 
ment  for  the  development  of  petroloiun.                     t 


.Vndrcw  J.  Mc-Connico,  coilshI,  ("oriiito. 


Julius  D.  Drehcr,  consul,  Colon. 

Do. 
Ilenrv  If.  Halch,  consul,  .Vsiuicion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


William   Dawson,  jr.,  consul.    Monte- 
video. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Kriu»k  .Vnderson  Ilenrv, consul,  I'uerti 

Cabello. 
Homer  Brett,  consul.  La  Guaira. 
Fnuik  Anderson  Ilenrv,  consul,  I'ucrli 

Cabello. 
.Vmcrican  Legation. 


ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


Anrxocutivo  (Iccrcc  of  DimmmiiIxt  s,  11I17, convoked  tlic  NATIONAL 
rONCiRESS  to  an  extra  session  on  the  14th  of  tluit  niontli  for  the 
purpose  of  subniitting  to  its  consideration  the  proposed  BUDGET 
OF  KXPENDITURES,  tax  laws,  and  supplementary  financial  bills 
for  the  current  year. The  executive  board  of  the  National  Com- 
mission of  the  Crossing  of  the  Andes  has  just  had  struck  a  CO^BIEMO- 
RATRE  MEDAL  of  the  centenary  of  the  Army  of  the  Andes.  The 
Buenos  Aires  press  states  that  the  medal  consists  of  a  beautiful  piece 
of  bronze  exquisitely  wroucrlit  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  represent  an 
historical  ev(>nt  of  great  imj)ortance,  as  well  as  to  bring  to  the  mem- 
ory deeds  of  valor  of  the  Argentine  Army  and   people  led   bv  Gen. 

Jose  de  San  Martin  in  1817. The  SCHOOL  FOR  GARDENERS  at 

Buenos  Aires,  organized  three  years  ago  by  the  director  of  parks  of 
the  Argentine  metropolis,  conferred  on  December  22  last  tlie  title  of 
ganU^ier  on  27  of  its  pupils  who  had  successfully  completed  the  three 
years'  course  prescribed  by  the  school's  curriculum,  embracing  both 
theoretical  anrl  ]M-actical  work.  The  new  graduates  will  form  part 
of  the  force  employed  by  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  in  the  care 

and  management  of  the  parks  of  the  city. The  jury  appointed  to 

deci(h»  the  competitive  contest  concerning  the  essays  on  the  EUCA- 
LYPTI'S 'I'REE  awarded  the  first  j)rize  to  Juan  B.  Iraizos,  a  prac- 
tical Argentine  agriculturist.  The  essay  referred  to  contains  data, 
suggestions,  and  personal  recommendations  of  great  value  to  all  inter- 
ested in  enlarging  the  area  under  Eucalyptus  tree  cultivation  through- 
out the  Republic. According  to  data  jiublished  l)y  tlie  Argentine 

press  the  CONVERSION  BANK  in  Buenos  Aires  Inul  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  j)ast  year  14,739,800  pesos  in  nickel  coins  of  tlie  denomi- 
nations of  5,  10,  and  20  centavos,  or  162,880  pesos  more  than  the  bal- 
ance on  hand,  (m  December  31,  1916,  at  which  time  there  had  been 
coined  and  were  in  circulation  43,;i')0,9SS  |)ieces  of  the  denomination 
of  5  centavos,  57,706,576  of  10  centavos.  and  33.191,465  of  the  20 
centavos  denomination.  The  issu(>  of  nickel  coins  authorized  by  the 
Government  amounts  to  18,000,000  pesos,  of  which  there  still  remain 
to  be  i)ut  in  circuhition   over  32,000,000  pieces  of  the  denominations 

referred  to. About  the  middle  of  December  last  brancli  No.  6  of 

theBAXK  OF  THE  ARGENTIXL  NATION,  occupying  its  own 
building  on  the  corner  of  Santa  Fe  and  Azcuenaga  Streets  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires,  was  opened  to  th(>  public  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness.  On  December  31  last  there  was  opened  in  tlie  old  l)oard  of 

trade  building  in  Buenos  Aires  an  EXPOSITION  OF  ARGENTINE 

:!lj:!;j— IS— Bull.l ,S  KM) 
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WOODS    iiiidtT    the    mana^cinciit    of    tlir    Dcpaiimciit    ttl'   Allien]- 

tuio. The  KAIIAVA^    WORKMEN'S  FP:i)ERATl()X  of  the  A i- 

^oiitino  Ropuhlic,  irpicsi'iitiiiir  lt>7  srctions  of  railways,  met  in  liuoiios 
Aires  on  Dccenihci'  1").  HUT.  (^notions  of  policy,  etc., coiiccriiiii*;  lail- 
way  labor,  ami  a  plan  for  uniting  with  the  or<;auizatioii  of  railway  en- 

i;iiu'    drivers    and    lirenien.    wei'c     diseiissed. A   convention  was 

ivcently  held  in  the  hall  of  ]-.a  Prensa.  a  daily  news|)aj)er  j)ul)lishe(l  in 
Buenos  Aires,  with  theoi)jeet  of  forniin*;  an  ortj;anization  to  eneourati;e, 
in  a  systematic  manner,  the  DEVELOPMKNT  OK  THE  FEDERAL 
( "A  RITA  L.  and  to  consich'tthe  adoj)tion  of  rules  to  re<;ulate  the  erection 
of  hnildinj^s.  etc.  — Durinu;  the  months  of  Scpii  iid»ci-.  Odolx-i-.  and 
N(.vend)er.  1«J17,  the  SALE  OF  STOCK  at  the  national  stock  shows 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  amounted  to,  at  the  cattle  fair.  4,2.S(),2()4  pesos: 
at  the  fat  cattle  exhihit,  3SS,59-4  pesos,  and  at  tiie  exposition  (d'  unpcdi- 
jrreed  breeding;  cattle.  2:^6.040  pesos.  -  For  the  |)urpose  of  encour- 
a^Mn<,'  the  use  of  AR(iEXTL\E  PETROLELM.  the  Department  of 
Marine  has  established  a  special  (Hvision  to  study  and  report  u|)on  the 
oil  (juestion  in  so  far  as  its  use  concerns  tiie  navy.  ("apt.  Fcdipe  Fliess 
has  been  |)laced  in  (  hai'i:;e  of  the  petroleum  hcdds  at  ('omo(h)i'o  Riva- 
(luvia  which  arc  now  i)eing  operated  unch'r  the  direction  of  the  Xavy 
Departtnent.-  -At  the  (dose  of  last  year  a  c(debration  was  ludd  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  honor  of  the  hundredth  anniv(>i'sai-v  of  the  birth  of 
TWO  XOTFD  PATRIOTS,  nanudy.  Dr.  .luan  Puj.d  and  dose 
Marmol.  the  foinier  an  able  statesnum  and  le^islatoi-.  and  tlie  latter  a 
celebrati'd  writer,  oiator.  and  poet.  -  -Durin^;  the  latter  part  of  PHT 
the  shipments  of  Ar<^entine  CHEESE  to  the  I'nited  States  anioimted 
to  \'yi),iH){)  pounds.      In  P.)l(>  no  Art^entine  (du'es(>  was  shippe<l  to  the 

Lnited    States. The    WIRELESS    t(de<:ra|)h    station,    erected    l>y 

the  Xavy  Department  at  San  Juli'ii  and  recently  opciictl  to  pubhc 
service,  has  a  raibus  of  '■>[){)  kilometiMS.  When  the  windc^^  -tat  ion 
now  bein«i  constructed  at  Punta  D(d<;a(bi  i-  coinph'tcd.  the  entire 
Pataj^onian  coa-^t  will  be  in  wir(dess  connnnnicat  ion  with  P>uenos 
Aires. 


I'lif:  i;old\  IAN  (ONORKSS.  which  nn-ets  annually  \u  Au-n>t, 
held  an  extra  r»e>^ion.  which  was  called  by  Presid<iil  (iucrra  late  in 
Xovember  lu.st.  N'arious  important  <pM'slions  ha\e  been  umler  con- 
si<ieriitioii  by  tlu*  two  Imuscs  composin;^'  the  Conj^ress.  such  m>  the 
creation  of  u  ileparlmeiit  of  miru's.  const  it  nt  ional  and  other  r<'forms. 
ii'orLjuni/.ulioii  of  ihc  --el I  ,,(  mir.,-,    .1    (),i||n.  (pn'>-ti«Mis  alfeetin;^ 


BOLIVIA.  Ill 

tlu'  c^tiihlishinciit   of  more  industries  in   the  rounlry,  the  raisin^'  of 

taxes.  I)iiiikiii*;  privilejjos,  etc. A  l)ill  has  been  introduced  in  the 

House  of  Deputies  providiij;  for  the  instalktion  of  an  ELECTRIC 
LRJirr  PI^.VXT  for  the  citv  of  I'viini  and  the  raising:  of  funds  for 
said  purpose. Congress  lias  approved  a  bill  providing  25,000  boli- 
vianos (i)oliviano  e((uals  about  40  cents  Tnited  States  money)  for 
the  (X)NSTKr(TI()X  OF  A  BRIDGE  over  the  Azero  River.  Later 
a  committee  of  citizens  will  be  named  to  consider  the  various  details 

and  to  carry  the  project  to  consummation. The  Bolivia  Railway 

Co..  whose  headtjuarters  are  in  La  Paz,  has  been  granted  authority 
by  tiie  (\)nsejo  Municipal  to  construct  a  telegraph  line  from  the  sta- 
tion of  Chijini  t(»  the  ofhces  in  La  Paz.  Within  recent  months  the 
incrcase(l  number  of  messages  and  business  matters  of  the  rail- 
road and  the  inconvenience  of  reaching  the  station  a})ovc  mentioned 
have  made  the  new  line  a  necessity. Al'TOMOBILES  have  in- 
creased ill  number  in  the  city  of  La  Paz,  and  now  there  are  more  than 
50  maclun(>s  (h^voted  to  public  transportation  and  about  an  equal 
number  privately  owned.  For  some  years  the  increase  of  motor  cars 
in  La  Paz  made  very  slow  progress,  as  the  unusual  steepness  of  many 
of  the  streets  was  a  serious  handicap  to  successful  ojieration.  "With 
the  improvements  of  streets  and  highways  leading  from  the  city  to 
suburban  towns  many  miles  of  fairly  good  roads  have  been  added 
to  the  distance  tliat  may  be  covered  by  motor  vehicles.  Other  cities 
are  also  introducing  more  machines  as  highwavs  are  extended  and 
improved. The  chief  of  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  stations  lo- 
cated in  tlie  Gran  Chaco  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  press  of  La  Paz 
calling  attention  to  the  improved  services  now  available  for  reaching 
this  interior  and  largely  unknown  region  of  Bolivia.  Various  phases 
of  the  service  are  mentioned,  among  other  things  being  the  rapidity 
with  whieli  some  of  the  operators  have  learned  to  transmit  messages. 
In  some  cases  more;  than  25  words  per  niiiute  have  been  sent  and 
received  correctly,  which  is  said  to  be  consich'raldy  more  ra])id  than 
windess  s<>rvic<'  <'lse\vhere  in  Soutli  America. Senor  Julio  A.  Guz- 
man, of  ttic  editorial  staff  of  El  Diario,  La  Paz,  lias  published  a  pam- 
j)ldet  on  MILITARY  AVIATION  in  Bolivia.  Senor  Guzman  calls 
attention  to  se\'eral  phases  of  the  sci(Mice  of  aviation  which  re(|uire 
especial  >tudy  in  liolivia  owing  to  the  extrenu'  altitudes  reach(>d  by 
airmen.     lie  also  slates  tiiat  a  machine  of  at  least  160  horsepower  is 

re(piired  in  onh'r  to  l)e  successful  in  Bolivian  altitudes. .Vnother 

far  intefior  region  of  Bolivia  is  now  open  to  commerce,  the  telc;- 
graphic  announcement  coming  directly  to  odicials  in  La  Paz  from  (he 
Bolivian  consul  stationed  at  Riberalta.  The  new  service  consists  of 
small  STEAMERS  BLACK!)  L\  OBLRATION  on  the  Mamore 
River   between    Guayanierin    and    Cuatro   Ojos,    the   distance   being 
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somethino:  iiiulcr  1,000  miles.  Cuatro  Ojos  lies  in  tho  region  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  in  the  past  has  not  liad  regular  connection  with  the  large 
river  towns  lying  to  the  northward.  With  the  inauguration  of  the 
service  in  (juestion  the  pro(hicts  of  a  vast  interior  region  are  now  on 
the  river  route  to  the  lower  Maniore,  and  via  the  Madeira-Mamore 
Railroad  to  the  Amazon  and  world  markets.  Further  details  of  the 
service  are  not  yet  availal)le.— — El  Tieinix).  a  leading  newsjiapcr  of 
Potosi,  carried  in  its  issue  of  Novendx-r  10  last  several  Ulustrations 
showing  improved  and  remodeled  puhlic  huildings  of  Potosi.  Among 
such  edifices  are  the  palace  of  justice,  the  palace  of  go])icnio.  and 
the  prefect ura. 


BRAZIL 


\V  I  K  KL?:SS  TKLEGRAPII  experiments  were  lirst  made  in  Brazil  in 
I'.Kil .  'riirec  \  carshitcM-  stations  were  erected  at  Santa  Cruz  Fort  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  of  llio  (h>  Janeiro  and  at  Ponta  deCastelhanos 
on  lllia  Ciranck'. distant  from  each  other  110  kilometers.  These  were 
equipped  for  transmitting  messages  over  a  radius  of  200  kUometers. 
rp  to  1!K).5  the  systems  in  use  were  tlie  Marconi  and  Telefimken. 
''Hie  DcForest,  or  American  System,  was  adopted  for  tiie  BraziHan 
Aiiny  about  tiiis  time,  and  the  (lovernment  was  petitioned  by 
private  paities  to  grant  exclusive  concessions  in  some  of  the  states  of 
the  Republic  for  tiie  oixMation  of  wireless  installations  covering  a 
long  priiod  of  years,  but  refused  to  do  so.  In  l'.»()7  the  piineipal 
naval  xcssels  of  the  Biazilian  fleet  were  ('([uipped  with  Marconi 
apparatus  and  a  cential  station  was  established  on  Cobras  Island  in 
Kio  de  .Janeiro  Bay.  In  I'.MI!)  a  eommission  was  appointed  to  recom- 
mend the  standardization  of  the  wireless  systems  in  use  in  the 
liepnblie.  Of  the  nine  wireless  stations  plaimed  in  I'.tl  1  the  following 
h.MNe  been  eon^t  liirl  rd  and  al'e  in  opel'atioli:  liar  ol  Ivio  (iiaiide  do 
Sid  with  a  ladiiis  of  7.')0  miles:  Cape  Santo  Thome,  State  of  Kio  de 
.bmeiro.  7.')(i  miles;  Cru/eiro  do  Sul.  Prefect  of  -hirua,  .")()()  Uihuneters; 
Senna  Ai'  Maduieiiji.  riefecl  of  the  I'pper  Puni^,  .")0(l  kijonielel-'  and 
Kio  jiranco  station,  {'rcfed  of  rp|)er  .Vcre  with  a  r.idiu^  of  _'()()  Uilo- 
melers,  all  of  which  use  the  Telefunkeii  svsleiii.  In  -Inly.  I'.MT,  the 
w  irelcss  stations  a  I  l>elrnj,  Santareni,  and  Man- os,  belonging  to  the 
.\niaZon  Wireless  Telegraph  it  Telephone  Co.,  were  o|)ened  to  public 
tralli*'.  Kecenlly  Congress  enacted  a  law,  which  was  (hd\  |)ronuil- 
gated  by  the  I'resideiit  (»f  tin-  KepMblic,  authorizing  the  ( loveinmenl 
to    lake    o\cr    the    entire    W  irele^•^    t  elei,M-!i  |)h   system    of    Bia/.il.  A 
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iToiip  of  capitalists  and  inaiitifacturcrs  have  aiTanged  to  establish  a 
CIGAK  FACTOKV  in  liahia.  The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from 
Bahia  amount,  in  normal  years,  to  400,000  bales.  Before  the  war 
a|)proximat(>ly  SO  per  cent  of  this  tobacco  went  to  Germany  and 
nearly  20  y>or  ('(Mit  to  Argentina.  In  June,  1917,  the  President  of 
Brazil  authorized  the  Brazilian  Tobacco  Corporation,  an  American 
concern  with  licaihiuarters  in  New  York,  and  having  a  capital  of 
S.')0.000,  to  engage  in  Brazil  in  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  manu- 
facture of  tobacco.  In  1916  the  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the 
liiitcd  States  were  valued  at  $110,548.  This  tobacco,  which  is 
known  in  Bahia  as  \'irginia  leaf,  costs,  delivered  at  that  place,  from 
30  to  40  cents  a  pound  and  is  used  only  for  blending  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigarettes,  while  leaf  tobacco,  imported  from  Cuba  and 
other  countries,  is  used  for  cigar  wrappers.  The  imports  of  cigars 
into  Brazil  in  1916  amounted  to  S26,668,  of  which  .113,848  came  from 

Cuba  and  S8,756  from  the  I'nited  States. The  Western  Union 

Telegraph  Co.  has  re([uested  [)ermission  fi'om  the  Government  of 
Brazil  to  lay  a  CABLE  between  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Itaparica,  Aracaju^ 
Olinda,  Parahyba  and  Belem,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  Antilles 
and  from  Kio  de  Janeiro  to  Santos,  Maldonado,  and  Buenos  Aires, 

without  the  payment  of  a  subvention. The  secretary  of  agriculture 

has  been  authorized  to  purchase  3,000  tons  of  SEED  WHEAT  to 

be  distributed  gratis  among  Brazilian  farmers. The  Government 

has  leased  the  Bauru  to  Itapuru  RAILWAY,  and  has  made  it  a  part 

of  the  Itapuru  to  Corumba  sys'tem. The  AERO  CLUB  of  Brazil  has 

decided  to  send  a  delegate  to  Buenos  Aires  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  good  will  which  exist 
between  that  institution  and  the  aero  clubs  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic.  The  governoi-  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco  has  requested  the 

Lloyd  Brazilian  Steamship  Co.  for  a  number  of  vessels  to  be  loaded 

with  SUGAR  consigned  to  Buenos  Aires. The  governor  of  Parana 

has  also  re(|uested  ships  in  which  to  transport  8,000,000  kilos  of 
MATE  (Paraguayan  tea)  to  Buenos  Aires. The  Brazilian  Com- 
mittee on  National  Production,  at  a  recent  meeting,  recommended 
that  the  Government,  by  means  of  long-term  loans  at  low  interest, 
encourage  the  industry  of  ginning  and  baling  COTTON  and  the  utili- 
zation of  cotton  seed  for  the  making  of  cottonseed  oil,  seed  cake, 
etc.  It  was  also  reconnnended  that  the  Government  introduce  a 
system  of  farmers'  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest  and  on  long  terms, 
in  order  to  assist  the  smaller  farmers  in  developing  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country,  the  loans  to  be  made  only  on  the  approval 
of  a  special  connnittee  appointed  for  the  i)urpose,  assisted  in  each 
case  by  two  persons  resident  in  the  agricultural  district  where  the 
loan  is  recpiested.     This  committee  according  to  a  recent  consular 
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i-oi)c)it  had  alicady  suggested  I  lie  fuiiiisliing  to  Brazilian  agricul- 
turists at  cost,  of  imported  agricultuial  iiupleinents  and  machinery, 
as  \vell  as  that  the  (lovernment  withdraw  for  tiie  ])eriod  of  the  war 
.ill  cii^lom  duties  oil  harhed  wii-e.  and  the  cheaptMiing  in  agricultural 
connnunities.  both  coastwise  and  overland,  of  agricultural  freight  in 
order  to  insure  the  better  distribution  of  Brazilian  crops  intended 

for  export. Dr.  Joa  Goncalves  Pereira  Lima,  the  new  MIXISTEU 

OF  AdKICl'LTrilK.  IXDrSTRY,  AND  (X)MME1UM<:  of  the 
Government  of  Brazil,  .entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  ollice  on 
Novend)ei-  2S,  1<)17.  -  A  hill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  l^epresentatives  of  the  Brazihan  ('ongi-ess  pi-oviding  for  the  estab- 
hshment  of  a  NATIONAL  STl'l)  FAKM  with  the  oi)ject  of  improv- 
ing the  bi-eed  of  horses  now  raised  in  the  Ivepublic. 


CHILE 


The  re])ort  of  the  cliief  agronomist  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  of 
Chile  siiows  that  the  estimated  rUODLXTlOX  OK  WlllvVT  in  the 
Ke])ublic  during  the  crop  year  1917-18,  from  an  area  sown  to  this 
cereal  of  ()17,67S  liectares  (one  ]iectare="J.471()4  acres t.  is  7,7()n.s_'7 
metric  (piintals,  or  1,154,748  metric  (juintals.  more  than  in  l!il()  17. 
The  report  states  that  the  numl)er  of  acres  sown  to  wheat  fiom 
Tacna  to  ^Vconcagua  Mas  iS.SSti,  estimated  to  produce  ■_'7!l.s()7 
metric  (piintals;  from  \'alj>ai'aiso  to  OTliggic.s  4L!)S,1  hectares,  est  i- 
mated  to  |H()(hice  755,730  metric  quintals;  from  Colcliagua  to  T.ilca 
4r».77()  hectares,  estimated  to  produce  1,305.090  metric  (piintals; 
from  Maule  to  Arauco  250.7-30  hectares,  estimated  to  pioduce 
2, 256, 450  metric  (piintals,  ai'd  fi-om  Bio-Bio  to  ('hilo(''  2.")!i..'!()7 
hectares,  estimated  to  produce  .'i.lli.tist  metric  (piietals.  In 
Southern  Chile  considerable  diliiculty  has  been  experienced  in.  mo\- 
ing  the  wheat  ci'op  because  of  hick  of  a(|e(piate  t  ran.sport  at  ion  facili- 
ties. a]id  in  December  last  about  1 ,500. (100  met  lie  (pnnl  ;iU  of  wheat 
were  waiting  to  be  shipped  abioad  but  c(Uil(!  not  be  ino\ cd  on. 
jiceount  of  shortage  of  vessels.  KecenI  press  re|)oiis  juc  lo  ihe  ellect 
that  the  Chilean  Cioverriment  has  arranged  to  lease  three  \ osels  of 
the  Ko^mo>  Line  lo  engage  ill  the  coastwise  and  possibly  foreign  trade 
of  the  Idpiililic,  and  that  these  are  In  (»c  cmploNcd  in  transporting 
cereals.  The  I ><il i>liiii ,  a  steel  vessel  coi;--!  ructe(!  in  I.S<,)2.  ha--  been 
purchased  from  the  Alaska  Steamship  (O..  .^e.iltle.  b\  a  ("hile.in  hrin 
for  use  in  the  c-oa.stwise  trade  between  \  .-ilpaiaixt  and  bpiitpie. 
The  commerce  of  Chile  with   lloll;ind  in    lOKl  .•iiiioiipt  id  !<>  7,.")70..")75 
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pesos,  ^()1(1  (^<)l(l  j)es()=.|().365),  0,017,075  ])es()s  of  wiiicli  rcjjrcsoiitt'd 

exports  to  llolluiul  aiul  962,500  pesos  iin])orts  from  that  (country. 

At  the  STOCK  FAIR,  which  opened  in  Osorno  in  Southern  Chik^  on 
November  oO.  1!)17,  line  exhibits  of  horses,  cattle,  slicep,  and  ]io<>;s, 
as  well  as  of  otlier  domestic  animals  and  fowls,  were  made.  The  dis- 
plays of  agricultural  machinery  and  industrial  products  attracted 
considerable  attention  and  were  especially  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive.  Carlos  Werner,  manager  of  tlu^  well-known  cloth  factory  at 

Tome,  is  reported  to  have  discovered  on  a  recent  tri])  of  investigation 
in  the  forests  of  the  Chilean  frontier,  valuable  Araucanian  DYE 
WOODS  from  which  the  Araucanian  Indians  manufacture  dyes  said 
to  he  e(|iial  ii>  hrilliancy  and  fastness  of  colors  to  the  famous  German 
dyes.  The  Indians,  liowever,  refuse  to  reveal  the  process  they  employ 
in  the  nnmufactnre  of  these  dyes,  and  interested  parties  propose  to 
exi)erinient  with  the  woods  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Chile, 
with  the  object  of  finding  a  ])rocess  by  which  dyes  similar  to  those 

nnid(>  l)y  the   Indians  may  be  produced. The  C^ONGKESS  OF 

WORKMEN,  representing  the  labor  organization  and  interest  of  a 
number  of  South   American   Republics,    assembled   in   Santiago   on 

December   25,    1917. The   second    annual   HORSE    FESTIVAL 

was  held  in  Chilian,  from  December  8  to  10,  inclusive,  1917.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  races  and  exhibits  of  race  horses,  a  fine  collection  of  brood 
animals  was  displayed,  particularly  horses  from  noted  Chilean 
ranches.  Tlic Chilean  horse  originally  came  from  Andalusia,  Spain, 
is  beautifully  sluiped,  possesses  great  strength  and  endurance,  is 
liardy  and  easily  accustoms  itself  to  eat  almost  any  kipid  of  fodder. 
The  race  has  been  im])roved  during  the  last  35  years  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  stallions  from  England,  Germany,  and  Franc(>,  and,  at  the 
])resent  time,  has  an  international  reputation  and  is  much  in  demand 
in    Argentina,    Bolivia,    and    the    Pacific    coast    counti-ies    of   South 

America. Travelers  arriving  from  Arica   report    that  a  plan  is 

umler  way  to  construct  in  that  city  a  magnificent  TERMINUS 
HOTEL  hy  or  in  connection  with  the  authorities  of  the  Arica  to 
La  Paz  Railway.  A  site  has  been  secured  facing  the  ocean,  and  it  is 
proj)ose(!  to  erect  a  hotel,  similar  to  the  celebrated  Washington.  Hotel 
at  Cohdi,  Paiuuna,  at  an  a])j)roximate  cost  of  600,000  jx'sos.  The 
Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  has  recently  increased  its  rolling  stock  to 
the  (wten.t  of  100  cars,  constructed  in  the  United  wStates.  Steps 
ha\('  also  beei!  taken  looking  to  the  cop.strnction  of  a  wharf  at 
Arica  to  cost  about  1,600,000  ])esos.  Tlie  ])()j)idation  of  tlie  city  at 
present,  in  rouiul  inim])ers,  is  S,()0().  The  town  is  gi'owing  ra])idly. 
owing  to  the  (!evelo|)inent  of  co])])er,  silver,  and  molybchMunn  niines 
in  that  vicinity,  as  well  as  ])ecause  of  tlie  growing  maritime  and  rail- 
way   tradic    of    the    ncjrt.      Recently    the    Llallagua    smelter-   in    the 
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suburbs  of  Arica  was  installed,  and  it  is  ro])()rtod  tliat  a  coppor 
smoltcM-  will  also  soon  be  opened.  The  question  of  furnishini^  Arica 
with  a  more  abundant  supply  of  i)otable  water  is  also  beino;  agi- 
tated.  Las  Torpederas  BATHING  BEACH  near  the  city  of  \al- 

paraiso,  together  witii  a  building  containing  a  i)avilioi!,  restaurant. 
r.-'st  rooms,  etc.,  will  soon  be  c()m])leted  and  ready  for  use.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  t!iis  beach  one  of  the  Ix^st  e(|uipj)e(!  and  most  popular 
ri>sorts  of  its  kind  in  the  Republic. 


The  MrNlCil'AL  1U'1)(;KT  of  the  city  of  Bogota  fo|-  the  year 
n»ls  lixes  both  the  receipts  and  expenditures  at  $486, ()o7  gold.  In 
nilT  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  national  capital  were, 
res|)ectivelv.  S4f)7,22()  gold.  During  the  latter  part  of  Xo\'end)ei-. 

I'.MT.  an  FABOSITK )X  OF  FLOKKH'l/rrRK  was  held  in  the  ciiy 
t»f  Manizales,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Caldas.  A  recent  law 

enacted  bv  Congress  re(piires  the  publication  in  the  Oflicial  (lazette 
of  the  latini.h",  longitude,  and  BAKOMFTRIC  .VLTITI'DF  of  such 
places  in  the  Kei)ublic  as  have  not  h(>retofore  i)een  taken  i)y  the 
bure.ai  of  longitude,  with  tiie  exce|)tion  of  frontiers  undei-  dispute. 
At  the  begimiing  of  Noxcinbcr  last  a  new  service  of  I  he  l'>ld^("rivl(' 
TK.VMWAV  Ix'lween  the  points  called  Paiba  and  Plaza  (h'  Los  Cruces 
was  in.iugurated.  The  Bogota  Ti'amway  System,  including  the  line 
of  tlic  neighboring  town  of  Chapinero.  covers  a  length  of  a  little  more 
than  '2'.i  kilometeis.  Tlu>  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 

Oovernment  to  issue  BONDS  OF  TllF  INTFKN.VL  DLBT  up  to 
S3, ()()(). ()()(),  part  of  the  proceeds  to  l)e  used  m  the  con  \  cr.'-ioii  of  the 
old  internal  debt .  The  de|)artment  of  pul)lic  insl  met  ion  has  opened 

a  (•(•mpetitive  contest  for  the  text  of  a  Pi\lM.M\V  Kl^.VDI^K  for 
the  elenieiilary  schools  of  the  Kepilbhc.  The  wurk  which  the  Ulii\('l- 
sity  boai'd  selects  as  the  best  will  be  adopted  as  a  Icxibook  in  the 
public  schools.  .Vccording  to   the   hist    I'cport    of   the  -.i'ci<'i  ,ir\    ^*\^ 

the  irea-^mv  to  the  National  Congress  the  NA'IMoNAL  IM'A  l-'.M'FS 
from  Jjinuary  to  .Vugust,  inclusive.  11(17.  amountcil  to  S'.I._M)(>.  I  ss 
gold,  or  SI  .SI  2,  1  ■_>:',  gold  less  than  those  of  the  >ame  |)ciioil  of 
I'.lMi.  The   Public   lmpro\ ciiicnt   .Soeiely  of  M((h"lhli   iia^   laUcii   the 

iiecess.iry  preluumarv  steps  for  the  erection  of  a  .MO.\  I'.M  I'^.N  T  to 
flu>  lamented  Cuban  engineei-,  Francisco  .].  Cisneros.  in  the  small 
park  in  that  city  bearing  his  name  and  which  is  silualed  opposite 
the  terminal  of  the  Antio(|ui,i    Ivailway.      The  monument   is  lo  he  the 
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work  of  the  Ant iociuian  ai'tisl,  Mui'co  Tohon  Mcjia,  who  now  resides 

ill  Paris. The  revoimes  of  tho  DEPARTMKNT  OP'  THE  CAUCA 

VALLEY  produced  during  the  liseal  year  1916-17,  $858,084  gold,  or 

an  increase  of  $118,000  over  those  of  I  lie  previous  fiscal  year. The 

Society  of  Public  Improvements  of  Medelhii  lias  founded  a  DENTAL 

CLINIC  for  the  school  cliihh'en  of  that  city. Within  a  siiort  while 

TELEPHONIC^  COMMUNICATION  wiUbe  established  between  the 
cities  of  Cartagena  and  BarraiK|uiUa,  via  Sal)ana  Larga,  inasmuch 
as  tile  work  of  placing  of  the  posts,  insulators,  wires,  etc.,  is  being 
actively  done.  These  two  maritime  and  fluvial  ports  are  also  to  be 
connected  with  the  Tubara  Telephone  wSystem  and  communication 
1)V  t(de})hone  estal)lislie(l  as  far  as  Calamar,  thereby  enabling  steamers 
navigating  the  river  to  communicate  by  telephone  with  these  ports 

sliould  they  so  desire. AccorcUng  to  press  reports  a  compan}'  has 

he(Mi  organized  in  Medellin  with  an  initial  capital  of  $30,000  gold 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  PORCELAIN  FACTORY  near  the 
town  of  Pueblito.  municipality  of  Ilelicornia,  Department  of  Antio- 
quia,  wheix'  large  deposits  of  an  excellent  (piality  of  coal  have  been 
discovered  in  a  district  containing  an  ainmdance  of  kaolin,  feldspar, 
(piartzile  sands,  wdiite  and  gray  granite,  and  -an  adequate  supply  of 
other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain,  glass,  china- 
ware,  and  similar  articles  belonging  to  the  Ceramic  ai't.  According 
to  the  o|)inion  of  an  expert  the  elements  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
posed factory  for  producing  porcelain  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  those  of 

Sevres. Among  the  IMPORTANT  LAWS  passed  by  the  regular 

Congress  before  the  adjournment  of  its  sessions  in  1917  the  folio w^ing 
are  worthy  of  special  mention:  Amendments  to  law"  number  11  of 
1916  concerning  the  port  works  of  the  Bay  of  Malaga,  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  a  law  establishing  the  judicial  circuit  of  Calarca,  District  of 
Manizales;  amendments  to  laws  56  of  1890,  and  45  of  1905,  concern- 
ing the  forcible  transfer  of  property  and  restricting  the  right  of 
establishing  easements  in  time  of  peace;  the  law  concerning  the 
construction  of  the  fii-st  section  of  the  Espinal  to  Caqueta  Railway 
between  Espinal  and  Neiva;  a  law  authorizing  the  Government  to 
purchase  the  penitentiary  building  at  Tunja;  a  law"  authorizing  the 
improvement  and  sanitation  of  the  ports  of  Dorada  and  Nino  on  the 
Magdalena  River;  the  construction  of  national  barracks  in  a  number 
of  capitals  of  tiie  (h>partments;  amencUng  hiw  32  of  1911  concerning 
technical  industrial  instruction;  a  law  proviihng  for  the  canalization 
of  the  Upper  Cauca  River;  a  law  ordering  tlie  construction  of  the 
Port  Wilches  to  Buciiramanga  Railway;  a  law  provi(hng  for  the 
sanitation  of  Port  Colombia;  construction  of  a  national  highway  to 
Sarare  between  Pamplona  and  Arauca;  the  building  of  a  highway 
from  Cucuta  to  tlie  Magdalena  River,  and  the  purchase  by  the 
Govei'iiment  of  tlie  Girardot  Railwa}'. 


During  the  latter  i)art  of  XcK'cmbcr,  1917,  the  President  of  the 
Kepublie  convened  an  extra  SESSION  OF  (X)NOKESS,  which  met 
in  San  Jose  on  the  JUth  of  tliat  month  to  consider  a  niim])er  of  im- 
portant measures,  among  which  the  fcdlowing  may  be  mentioned: 
An  amendment  to  the  direct  tax  laws;  taxing  of  the  profits  of  com- 
panies and  ])iivati'  parties;  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
lending  of  money  and  the  selling  of  bills  of  exciiange;  the  raising  of 
funils  for  the  ])ayment,  when  due,  of  the  next  interest  couj)ons  of  the 
French  loan,  and  a  bill  concerning  the  completion  of  the  appointments 

of    the   ])ersomiel   of    the    Su])reme   Court    of   Justice. The    total 

CrSTOMS  KFVENUES  of  the  lie])ublic  from  January  to  August, 
1',I17.  were  L', 051, 782  colones  (colon  =  SO. 4653),  of  whidi  1.110,171) 
colones  were  collected  through  the  customhouse  at  wSan  Jose:  407.- 
G.V.i  at   Limon:    401  ,;i(>5  at   Puntarenas.  and  42,665  c(dones  through 

the  Sixaola  ( 'ustondiouse. Fnmi.hmuary  1  to  August  iJl,  1017,  the 

EXPEXDrri'KES  of  the  0(.V(  iiuncnt  of  Costa  Pica  amounted  to 
7,750,411  colones,  and  tlie  revenues  ccMectcd  aggregated  4,775.011, 
th(>  lattei'  being  104,()<S8  colones  less  than  th(>  amount  forcasted  in  the 

budget  covering  that  period. La   Infi  iinacion,  a  daily  iiewspa])er 

of  San  Jose,  ])ublidi>s  data  showing  that  the  SILVER  CEiriTFI- 
CATES  of  the  deo'ininatii  ns  of  two,  and  one  and  one-half  c(fl()nes, 
i-^sucd  ])y  the  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  up  to  the  hittei-  part  of  XovcMuber 
last.  i-cpreseuted  a  total  value  of  5:;(l,0()0  (•(4ones,  guaranteed  by 
de|)osits^  of  silver  ami  gold  coins  lo  the  amount  of  212,000  coloiu's. 
176,000  c<'lones  of  which  are  in  silver  and  .'Id, (100  in  gold  coin. 
In  accordance  with  a  recent  executive  decree  the  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRlC'r.S  of  C(tnee|)cion  l']sle.  El  Iloya  and  Aee(|uia  Crande  of  the 
canton  of  Xaranjo  shall  in  futui'c  beai-.  respectively,  the  names  i^( 
( "once|>cion.  El  Rosario,  and  San  -luaii;  the  Districts  of  Santiago  Sui- 
and  l*ie(liides  Norte  of  the  canton  nf  S.-iii  Rann'ii  shall  l)e  called 
S.-intiago  and  Piedades  Xoroesle,  respect  i\-el\,  and  the  canltm  of  San 
.\ntoiiio  Xaranjo  shall  f(u-m  part  of  Circuit  l\  of  the  Rio\  inee  (d' 
Alajuela.  The   municipality   of  San   Jose    has   decided    to    erect    a 

building  in  that  city  near-  the  municipal  slaughterhouse'  suital)le  foi- 
the  safe  and  adecpiate  >t»Ming  of  EXPLOSl\'ICS  and  ildlanunahle 
materials  which  might  become,  in  case  t)f  liic.  :i  nniiace  to  t  he  city. 
The  Depailmeni  of  l''uinento  (promotion)  recenth'  considered  a 
|)ro|)osit  ion  -ulmntted  to  it  concefuing  the  exphtital  inn  id  rich  ;iiid 
exlen-<ive  ('()AL  DI'IPOSITS  in  the  I'mxiucc  .d'  I'nnlari'iia-  and 
( fiianacuste.  The   (  idlege   uf    I  Mia  iiiiacw    through    it^   faciillx,    re- 
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coiitly  confonvd  upon  Miss  Lila  Clinvcifi  lliciillcdf  LK'ENCIATE 
IN  PHARMACY,  she  liaviiig  ])ast  a])iilliajit  cxamiiiatioii  on  pharma- 
ceutical subjects.  Miss  ('havei-i'i  is  tlie  first  Costa  Rican  woman  to 
obtain  a  titl(>  authorizing  her  to  ])ractice  a  ])i-ofession  in  the  Re- 
])ul)lic. Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Fech'ral  Societv  of  Work- 
men A  CONGRESS  OF  WOIUvMEN  was  recently  held  in  San  Jose 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  solving,  if  possible,  the  question  of 
the  higli  cost  of  living.     The  principal  labor  societies  of  the  Republic 

have    sent    delegates. A    free    ACADEMY    OF    FINE     ARTS 

has  ])een  founded  in  the  capital  of  tlu>  Republic.  Under  a  decree 
of  August  14,  1917,  th(>  Government  established  a  section  of  fine  arts 
in  the  National  Museum  at  San  Jose.     The  new  Academy  wiU  co- 

(>])erate  with  this  section. On  December  8  last  a   WIRELESS 

TELEGRAPH  SERVICE  between  the  cities  of  San  Salvador,  Re- 
public of  San  Salvador  and  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  was  established. 
Since  that  date  the  office  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  has  transmitted 
nightly  to  the  station  at  San  Jose  a  summary  of  the  most  important 

ni^ws  items  received  by  it. The  city  of  Puntarenas  recently  issued 

general  SANITARY  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  the  complete 
Spanish  text  of  which  was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the 

Costa  Rican  Government  at  San  Jose. The  International  Bank 

of  Costa  Rica  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  to  issue  bank 
notes  of  the  denomination  of  5  colones  to  the  amount  of  100, ()()() 
colones  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  an  (>qual  value  of  bank  notes  of 
other  denominations.  The  circulation  of  copper  coins  of  the  value 
of  o  centimes  each  has  also  been  authorized  up  to  the  amount  of  10,000 
colones.  The  copper  coins  referred  to  were  made  at  the  mint  in  San 
Jose. 


Due  to  the  increasijig  int(>rest  in  Cuba  in  the  cultivation  of 
FIBERS  AND  OLEAGINOUS  PLANTS,  the  department  of  agri- 
culture of  the  Cuban  Government  has  estabMshed  a  bureau  of  textile 
plants  and  oleagiiious  seeds  in  the  main  office  of  that  department 
in  Ha})ana.  This  section,  which  is  in  charge  of  A.  Girandier,  jr., 
agronomic  engineer,  opened  for  business  during  the  present  month. 
Ojie  of  the  |)rincipal  features  of  this  (hvision  is  the  maintenance  of 
an  exliibit  covering  tlie  local  flora  of  fiber  and  oil-producing  plants; 
ajid  tlie  bureau  will  furnish,  upon  request,  free  information  to  any- 
one on  the  ishuid  ijiterest(>d  in  the  cultivation  and  exploitation  of 
such  pLuits. All  amenchnent  to  the  COMPCLSORY  MILITARY 
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SERVICE  BILL,  redacted  l)y  tlie  General  staff,  has  been  prepared 
for  introduction  in  Congress.  This  bill  ])roposes  to  make  the  age 
for  military  service  from  20  to  'M)  years,  and  to  rec[uire  2  years'  active 
service  and  S  years  in  the  reserve,  and  authorizes  the  calling  to  the 
colors  from  the  2()-year  class  annually  enough  men  to  cover  50  per 
cent  of  the  army's  effective  strength;  that  is  to  say,  17,000.  The 
army  is  to  ])e  formed  by  5,000  volunteers,  and  the  balance  covered 

by  conijnilsory  service,  6,000  men  to  be  enlisted  each  year  by  law. 

The  annual  consumption  of  LARD  in  Cuba,  according  to  figures 
published  by  La  Luclui,  a  daily  mnvspaper  of  Habana,  is  65,838,500 
pounds,  or  al)out  25  pounds  per  capita.     Nearly  all  the  imports  of 

this   commodity   come   from    the   United   States. Tlie   National 

Cuban  Defense  Council  has  taken  steps  looking  to  the  establishnu'iit 

of  a  CONDENSED  IMILK  FACTORY  on  the  island. According 

to  press  reports,  the  eaniings  of  the  TRUST  (X)MPANY  OF  CUBA 
in  1917  were  S156,000,  or  about  31  per  cent  on  tlie  caj)ital  ijivested. 
The  company  has  placed  S50,000  to  its  reserve  fund,  making  it  equal 
to  the  cai)ital,  paid  its  usual  dividend  of  8  per  cejit  and  an  extra 
dividend  of  2  i)er  'cent  has  beeii  decdared  l)y  the  directors,  makiiig 
10  |)er  ccjit  for  the  year  1917,  and  is  carrying  over  to  1918,  $63,000 
in  unilivi(U'd  ])rofits. The  total  receipts  of  the  HABANA  CUS- 
TOMHOUSE iji  1917  were  $29,194,333  as  compared  with  $28,- 
320,899  in  1916. Tlie  annual  report  of  the  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Cor- 
poration for  the  12  months  ending  Septeml)er  30,  1917,  shows  gross 
earnings  of  $1 1 ,095,531 ,  or  a  decrease  of  $3,633,500  as  compared  with 
tlie  same  period  of  1916.  The  low  sucrose  contents  of  the  cane  and 
(Hstui-bed  labor  cojiditions  in  1917  were  among  the  reasons  given  for 
the  decreased  earnings.  The  sugar  obtained  from  grinding  of 
4,017,303  tons  of  cane  during  the  term  referred  to  was  49,000,000 
pouiHls  less  than  that  produced  from  the  same  quantity  of  cane  iji 
1916.  The  total  sugar  output  of  this  corporation  dui'ing  the  com- 
pany's fiscal  year  1916   17  was  3,261,321  bags. President  Menocal 

has  signed  a  bill  authorizing  the  following  expenditures  on  belialf  of 
the  University  of  Habana:  Eight  thousaiul  dollars  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  laboratory  dedicated  to  ])harmaceutical  and  botanical 
bacteriology;  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  furniture,  supplies,  and 
instruments  for  the  chemical  laboratory;  $](i,()0()  lor  the  purchase 
of  Mpparatus  and  inatei'ial  for  the  laboratories  of  noniial  histology 
and  hactcr-iology,  and  for  the  founding  of  a  museum  of  pathological 
aiiiiloniy.     All  of  these  expenditures  are  for  account  ol"  the  m(>dical 

department  of  the  univ(>rsily. Nestor  Oarcia  has  been  appointed 

su|)erinlendcn1  of  OOVFJUXMENT  ROADS  on  the  Isle  of  Fines. 
The  plan  adopted  coxcis  the  i'c|)air  of  old  roads  and  the  construction 
of  a  nuinhci-  of  new  ones,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  build- 
in-'   of   auioniohdr    roacU.        -The    1918    ISLE   OF    PINES    FAIR, 
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Usually  held  aniiiially,  has  been  postponed  until  1919.  The  exhibi- 
tion at  this  fair  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  1919  will  be  on  a  larger 
scale  than  heretofore,  and  is  to  be  made  specially  attractive  to  fruit 
growers  and  visitors.  Orange  growers  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  the  national  orange  show  to  be  held  in  San 
Bernardina,  Cal.,  from  February  20  to  28,  inclusive,  1918.  While 
the  quarantine  laws  will  prevent  the  sending  of  fresh  fruits  to  this 
show,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  fine  exhibit  of  marmalades,  jellies, 

jams,  lemon  extracts,  etc. The  postal  department  in  Habana  has 

ordered  the  removal  of  the  OVERHEAD  TELEPHONE  WIRES, 
which  form  the  Government's  private  system  in  the  national  capital, 
and  their  replacement  in  modern  subterranean  conduits.  The 
material  for  the  new  installation  has  been  ordered  abroad,  and  as 

soon  as  it   is  received  the  proposed  w^ork  wiU  be  completed. A 

factory  for  the  manufacture  of  VEGETABLE  FATS  from  Palmiche, 
or  the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree  has  been  established  by  Galban,  Lobo 
&  Co.,  at  El  Cano,  near  Habana.     Palmiche  contains  from  10  to  15 

per  cent  of  fats. The  Decima  de  Tamayo  COPPER  MINE  was 

recently  sold  at  a  price  of  $50,000.  This  mine  is  to  be  operated  in 
connection  with  the  Segunda  Reserva  and  Constancia  Mines,  the 

selhng  price  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  fixed  at  $100,000. A 

bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Cuban  Congress  forbidding  the  licensing  of  FOREIGN  CHAUF- 
FEURS unless  it  is  shown  that  they  have  resided  five  years  in  the 
country. The  Cuban  Government  recently  authorized  the  en- 
trance into  the  Republic  of  1,650  HAITIAN  LABORERS,  who  will 
be  employed  on  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island. 
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The  executive  power  has  amended  the  LICENSE  LAW  of  June  25, 
1906,  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  persons  taking  out  licenses  to  pay 
same  on  or  before  January  15,  1918,  for  the  three  months'  period  of 
January  1  to  March  31,  1918.     A  new  license  law,  effective  April  1, 

1918,  will  soon  be  promulgated. An  executive  order,  published 

in  the  Official  Gazette  of  November  10,  provides  for  the  printing  of 
vSTAMPED  PAPER  for  use  in  1918  in  sheets  of  the  denominations 
of  $6,  50,  and  25  cents.     Navigation  and  commercial  licenses  and 

license  receipts  must  be  issued  on  this  paper. According  to  Listin 

Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  the 
BUDGET  of  revenues  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Repubhc 
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for  lOls  has  boon  fixed  at  ST.SIO.OOQ. Tlio  FIRE  which  l)r()k(M)iit 

ill  Sati  Pedro  de  Macoris  on  December  12  last,  destroyed  property 

estimated  at  820,000.     None  of  the  houses  ])iirned  was  insured. 

Active  construction  Avork  is  n.oAV  lieing  done  on  the  Salcedo  to  Moca 
TxAILWAY.  Fiom  2.")0  to  oOO  laborers  are  employed,  an.d  the 
l)rid^c  knoAvr.  as  the  CACIQUK  lias  Ixhmi  com])leted.  Construction 
work  was  so  far  advanced  on.  this  road  that  ('iii'lniz:  the  latter  ])ai-t  of 

December,  1!»17.  it  was  a\ailabe  foi-  a  limited,  amount  of  traflic. 

The  new  HIPPODROME  at  Santia«j;o,  Provir.ce  of  the  same  name, 
was  in.au»;urated  on  December  9,  1917.  This  is  the  second  race  track 
constructed  in  the  Re|)ublic,  and,  accordin^]^  to  press  reports,  is  the 
first  in  importance.  'I'he  width  of  the  track  is  15  meters,  oi-  sufhcif'nt 
to  enable  1()  horses  to  run  at  one  time.  The  grandstand  has  a  caj)ac- 
ity  for  .S.OOO  ])ersons.  In  the  oval  of  tlie  race  track  a  ])as(d)all  lield 
and  tennis  courts  have  been  provided.  Tp  to  tiie  ju-esent  time 
$16,000  has  been  spent  on  the  hippodrome,   not  including  stables 

and  otlier  buildincrs  which  are  planr.ed  to  be  erected. During  the 

ast  few  months  the  commercial  activity  of  the  city  of  Santiago 
and  the  number  of  new  people  taking  U])  their  residence  there  have 
been  so  great  as  to  cause  a  lack  of  MOrsiXG  ACCOMMODATIONS 
and  a  notable  rise  in  rents.  Most  of  the  Ix'tler  class  of  dwelling 
houses  of  the  city  are  one-story  higli,  solidly  built  ai-.d  with  massive 
walls.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  good  way  to  relieve  the  shortage 
in  dwellings  would  be  to  add  one  or  more  stories  to  these  structures. 
Congestion  and  crowding  in  the  business  section  is  also  reported, 
aM  of  which  indicates  exceptional  growth  and  jirosperity  in.  one  of 

the  most  im])ortant  towns  of  the  Republic. Early  in  December, 

1917.  the  cutting  of  SUGAR  (ANE  was  commenced.  The  cane  is 
in  fine  conditio!',  and  it  is  ])redicted  tliat  it  will  gi\('  more  lhai>  a 
normal   yield   of  <ngar.  A   PINE   FOREST   in   the  central    part 

of  the  l)<iiiiiiiie;ii'  ivepnhlic,  iiear  San  Jose  de  las  Matas,  is  estimated 
to  contain  4, 000, 000  feet  of  lumber  of  a  (|uality  as  good  as  the  long- 
leaf  yellow  pine  of  (he  Southern  States  of  the  Cidted  States.  ThtMc 
are  nine  sawmiH^  operating  in  the  pipe- tree  belt  of  t  hi:-  sect  iop.  of  1  he 
Uepiiblic.  bill  t  heir  total  output  does  I'ol  meet  the  local  consumptioM 
of  the  cdiu'try  and   abont   X, 000, 000  feet  of  ])ine  liindxT  ha\-e  to   be 

impoited  ;ii:i'ii;dly  lo  supply  the  demands. —The  .Vmerieap.  cor>ul 

at  PiK'rIo  I'hita  states  tjiat  (he  ROYAL  PALM  i>  the  mo-l  useful 
tree  in  (he  Dominican  Kepid)Iic.  ir)  as  much  as  (he  niajoiity  of  hoiiso 
ill  (he  iiirni  section  jire  built  of  paliii  bark  and  ha\('  roofs  thatched 
with  palm  lea\c>.  l""ur(hermore,  (he  hear(  of  the  palm  i->  ealeii  as 
a  ^alad.  (he  berries  are  fct]  to  swine,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  used 
in  the  miinufact  ure  of  lia(s,  IxmIs,  fence  |)os(s,  brooms,  baskels, 
mji((ing,  (nbacco  cia(e>,  iind  beehives. 
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The  BUDGET  of  the  Govcrninent  of  Ecuador  for  1918  estimates 
both  the  recei])ts  and  expenditures  at  20,482,189  sucres  (sucre 
ecjuals  $().4S76).  The  receipts  expressed  in  sucres  are  made  up  of 
the  following  items:  Import  duties,  7,863,600  sucres;  export  duties 
4,027,200;  and  internal  taxes  and  sale  of  war  materials,  8,591,389. 
The  expenditures  are  given  as  follows:  Expenses  of  legislation  and 
govermnent,  227,410;  department  of  interior  and  police,  4,958,464; 
department  of  foreign  relations  and  postal  department,  1,145,860; 
department  of  public  instruction,  charity,  etc.,  3,666,440;  depart- 
ment of  war  and  marine,  3,641,635;  department  of  finance  and  public 

credit,  6,842,380. The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  has 

empowered  the  municipality  of  Quito  to  borrow  up  to  4,000,000 
sucres  to  be  used  in  sewering,  paving,  electric  lighting,  and  embel- 
lishing the  national  capital. Congress  has  enacted  a  law,  effective 

January  1,  1918,  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  TOBACCO  and 
exempting  manufactured  tobacco  from  export  duties.  The  law 
imposes  a  tax  of  5  centavos  per  gross  kilo  on  exports  of  leaf  to- 
bacco.  Tlie  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of  Quito  are  nego- 
tiating with  the  TRAMWxiY  COMPANY  in  the  national  capital 
for  a  5  centavos  fare  per  passenger  carried  from  Independence  Plaza 
to  the  railway  stations,  and  from  newspaper  reports  it  is  thought  that 

the  negotiations  will  be  successful. The  governors  of  the  Provinces 

of  Guayas,  El  Oro,  Los  Rios,  Manabi,  and  Esmeraldas  have  been  peti- 
tioned by  a  number  of  Chinese  claiming  Ecuadorian  citizenship, 
and  who  reside  in  the  Republic,  to  allow  their  children,  sisters, 
nephews,  etc.,  born  iji  Ecuador,  but  now  living  in  China,  to  enter 
and  live  in  the  Republic.  The  governors  of  the  Provinces  referred 
to  have  taken  tlie  matter  under  consideration,  and  have  refused  up 
to  the  present  time  to  accede  to  the  request  because  of  insufficient 
j)ro()fs  concerning  the  certificate's  of  birth  and  the  identity  of  the 

persons    in    question. The    Guayaquil    and    Quito    RAILWAY, 

represented  by  its  general  manager,  E.  H.  Norton,  has  contracted 
witli  the  department  of  ))ublic  works  to  straighten  and  ])ut  m  rej)air 
the  San  Juan  Chico  to  Riobamba  Line.  The  Quito  to  Esmeraldas 
Railway,  according  to  j)ress  reports,  is  exj)ected  to  reach  Otavalo 
in  the  direction  of  Ibarra  durijig  the  first  f(^w  months  of  the  ]n-esent 
year.     Congress  has  decreed  that  20  per  cent  of  the  municipal  rev- 
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onues  of  the  cantons  of  the  Provinces  of  A/,iiay  and  Canar.  not  in- 
cludini;  those  reserved  for  special  purpitses  by  former  Contjresses, 
shall  he  used  as  a  fund  for  the  construction  of  the  Sihanihe  to  Cuenca 

Railway. Actiujij  upon  the  petition  of  a   nuniher  of  prominent 

citizens  of  the  Rc|)nl)lic  interested  in  tlie  ta^ua  or  \'EGETABLE 
nOKY  IXDl'STKY.  the  president  of  the  Kepnhlic  has  or(h>red 
that  tile  tax  on  ta^iua  l)e  limited  to  the  old  rate  of  :!  sucres  pei"  kilo, 
and  that  ai-ticle  74  of  the  customs  tariff  l)e  nonopcralive  for  the  ])res- 
ent.  The  Association   of   Aj^riculturists    of    (luaya<|uil  has   heen 

advised  that  oO.OOO  sacks  of  CACAO  recently  sold  in  New  "lOrk  at 
12  cents  «;old  per  |)ound.  and  that  ")(),()()()  more  sacks  can  he  (hsposi'd 
of  in  the  same  market  at    11   cents  ^old  per  |)onnd.  'Vho  CiMiten- 

nial  Patriotic  Leaj^ue  has  called  for  compel  it ors  to  write  a  history 
of  tile  city  of  (inaya(piil  from  tiie  time  of  its  foun(hn<;  to  l!)(l().  and 
has  olfcred  a  cash  prize  fi>r  the  work  selected  l)y  the  jury  i-epresentiiiir 
the  leaj^jue.  The  Leaj^nie  pro|)oses  to  issue  an  echtion  of  ."),()(»()  copies 
of  this  liistory.  4. 000  of  which  ai'c  to  he  for  the  autiior  and  l.OOO  for 
the  leaijue.     The  oi'ij^inal  co|)y  of  the  work  need  not    he  deli\'ered 

nntil    Decemhei-   .il.    1!)1S. A    recent    executive    (h'cree    pro\i(h's 

for  the  con-<t  ruction  in  the  municipality  of  (Juayacpiil  of  a  national 
MACADAMIZE!)  IIKIIIWAY  from  tile  city  of  C.uayacpiil  to  Tas- 
cnales,  nsint;  for  this  piir|)ose  IHikU  ohiainecl  from  the  tax  (»n  auto- 
m(d)iles    and    carriaj^es,    etc.,    menlioned    in    the    decree.  A    law 

lia>«  heen  pioninl<;ated  declarinjj;  antlieiitic  the  copic-^  of  the  records 
of  the  COCKT  OF  A(X'{)rXTS  ()\<  (il.VY  A(,)ll  L  up  to  Sept<-m- 
her  '27.  I'.MT.  the  originals  of  which  were  dotroyed  in  the  recent 
Ouaya<piil   lire.  M.    X'elasco   Polaiico   lia>   denounced    a    I'ETKO- 

LMIM  deposit  situated  in  Cotoctdlao  Parish,  cantiui  of  (^uito. 
Coii;,'ress  has  empowered  the  (lovernmeiit  to  make  contracts  with 
companies  or  private  peisoiis  for  |)ros|)ecl  iuLT  and  woikini;  mineral 
oils  in  all  the  te|-ritory  of  the  Ivepuhlic.  with  the  exception  of  the 
(iahi|)a;;os  islands.  The  hest  known  pelndenm  Melds  of  Ecuador 
are  those  to  the  north  «»f  the  (iiilf  of  (iuaya(piil  near  Santa  l^leu:;, 
where  a  relinerv  is  situated.  Two  .\merican  companies  aic  ne;;o- 
tintinj;  with  the  Eriiadoriaii  (loveinment  for  the  scieiilihc  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  these  deposits,  and  the  future  of  the  oil 
industry  in  the  pall  of  h'cuadiU-  referred  to  is  at  the  |>re>cnt  tiiue 
<plite   lhitterin<,'.  The   le;;alion   of   the    I'liited    Slates   in    Ecnad(U- 

advises  Ihiit  persons  who  contemplale  ^oinj;  to  the  rniled  Slates 
should  provide  ihenjselves  with  I'.\.SS1'()KTS.  and  that  the  latter 
he  |>rrsenled  to  the  .\mericaii  consul  general  in  (iua\aipnl  to  lie 
vi-MMMJ  two  weeks  hefore  the  sailin<^'  of  the  ves-cl. 


The  construction  of  public  highways  has  advanced  to  such  an 
extent  in  Guatemala  within  the  last  few  years  that  during  the  latter 
part  of  November,  1917,  it  was  possible  to  make  an  AUTOMOBILE 
TRIP  from  Quezaltenango  to  the  city  of  Guatemala,  a  distance  of 
160  kilometers  (about  100  miles,)  in  12  hours  without  delay  or  acci- 
dent of  any  kind.  The  road  leads  over  the  Maria  Tecum  Mountain 
pass  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  highest 
passes  in  the  Andean  Range  traversed  by  a  safe  and  well-constructed 
automobile  road.  The  scenery  along  the  mountain  slopes,  on  both 
sides  of  the  divide,  is  said  to  rival  in  grandeur  and  picturesqueness 
that  found  along  any  automobile  road  in  the  Americas.  The  build- 
ing of  good  roads  in  the  Republic  wiU  undoubtedly  greatly  increase 
the  automobile  traffic  of  the  country,  and  will  be  a  powerful  induce- 
ment to  iVmerican  automobile  tourists  to  visit  that  beautiful  section 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  famed  for  its  snow-covered  peaks,  its 
charming  Alpine  lakes,  its  great  forests,  cultivated  tablelands,  varied 
flora  and  fauna,  unique  cities,  and  the  unbounded  hospitality  of  its 

people. El  Diario  de  Centro  America,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the 

city  of  Guatemala,  pubhshes  in  one  of  its  recent  editions  a  number  of 
engravings  of  the  modem  and  well-equipped  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  of 
that  capital,  with  the  object  of  showing  the  development  of  faciUties 
for  educational  training  and  especially  the  progress  made  in  the  type 
of  buildings  and  in  the  equipment  of  the  public  schools  of  the  National 
Capital.  Since  1871  the  growth  of  the  public-school  system  of  the 
nation  has  been  rapid,  so  thrt  at  the  present  time  the  country  is  one 

of  the  foremost  of  Latin  America  in  educational  development. ^A 

factory  for  the  manufacture  of  FILTERS  has  been  estabhshed  in  the 
city  of  Guatemala,  and  is  turning  out  a  first-class  stone  filter.  Ex- 
tensive quarries  of  volcanic  stone  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
National  Capital,  and  these  furnish  an  abimdant  supply  of  raw 
material.     This   stone   is   soft  enough   to   be   easily  workable    and 

excellent  filters  are  produced  from  it  at  moderate  cost. The  San 

Carlos  POTTERY  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  turns  out  daily  between 
9,000  and  10,000  pieces  of  pottery  ware  consisting  of  a  great  variety 
of  plates,  saucers,  and  other  dishes,  as  weU  as  numerous  articles  of 
glassware.  The  factory  employs  about  120  hands.  Recently  a 
department  for  the  manufactiu-e  of  fire  brick  was  added  to  the  instal- 
lation.   The  plant  is  also  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Lou- 

biere  filter. The  Department  of  Quiche,  one  of  the  most  thickly 

settled  sections  of  the  Republic,  produces  an  excellent  quality  of 
34235— 18— Bull.  1 9  125 
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WOOL  and  manufactures  high-grade  woolen  goods.  Hats,  similar 
to  the  celebrated  Panama  hats  of  Ecuador,  are  also  made  in  this 
Department,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  country,  producing  beans,  wheat,  and  other 
cereals.  The  question  of  widening  one  of  the  principal  cart  roads  of 
this  Department  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  automobile  traffic  is  being 
agitated,  and  it  is  hkely  that  work  will  begin  on  same  during  the 

coming  simuner. Experiments  made  by  Pedro  Flores  Gomar  in 

the  CULTIVATION  OF  HENEQUEN  in  Guatemala  shows  that  this 
fibrous  plant  thrives  in  the  Pacific  coast  section  of  the  Kepublic  up 
to  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet.  At  altitudes  of  more  that  3,000  feet 
it  was  observed,  however,  that  the  plant  was  at  times  subject  to 
attack  by  moles  and  to  the  ravages  of  an  insect  known  locally  as 

"roron." The  franchise  and  concession  of  the  ELECTRIC  light 

and  power  plant  of  Escuintla,  granted  in  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  August  23,  1907,  have  been  extended  for  10  years. 


According  to  data  pubhshed  in  L'Essor,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Port 
au  Prince,  the  construction  of  the  Carrefour  to  Leoganes  RAILWAY 
cost  $517,317  gold.  The  same  pubhcation  states  that  the  floating 
debt  of  Sabana  de  Cul  de  Sac  Railways  amounts  at  the  present  time 

to  $125,780  American  gold. The  press  of  Port  au  Prince  announces 

that  there  has  been  organized  in  the  National  Metropohs  a  SOCIETY 
OF  SHOEMAKERS  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  interest  of 
the  craft  and  aiding  and  encouraging  in  every  way  possible  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  the 

Repubhc. Early  in  December  last  the  work  of  beautifying  the 

CAMPO  DE  MARTE  (Park  of  Mars)  in  the  capital  of  the  Repubhc 
was  actively  begun.  It  is  proposed  to  transform  these  grounds  into 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  inviting,  and  pictm-esque  places  in  the 
national  capital,  and  to  this  end  the  services  of  a  competent  land- 
scape artist  have  been  obtained. The  work  of  reconstructing  the 

NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  PALACE  at  Port  au  Prince,  one  of 
the  oldest  edifices  in  that  metropohs,  was  recently  commenced. 
When  completed  the  building  is  to  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses.  With  the  object   of  guiding  in  a  practical  manner  the 

EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  Govermnent  of  Haiti  has  tele- 
graphed all  the  municipal  boards  of  the  Repubhc  requesting  them 
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to  collect  and  forward  for  publication  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  following  data:  The  duration  of  the  rainy  season  in 
each  region;  the  crops  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  section; 
the  most  important  products  cultivated;  kind  and  approximate 
nmnber  of  domestic  animals  on  hand;  the  area  of  Government 
and  private  lands  under  cultivation,  and  such  other  information  as 
relates  to  the  progress  and  development  of  agriculture  and  alhed 

industries. The  National  Government  recently  donated  to  the 

San  Marcos  Hospital  the  land  necessary  for  the  pavillions  required  to 
insure  the  proper  isolation  and  treatment  of  CONTAGIOUS  DIS- 
EASES. These  buildings  are  to  be  erected  as  quickly  as  possible 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  hospital  referred 

to. A  recent  executive  decree  prohibits  the  exportation  of  FOOD 

SUBSTANCES  to  countries  that  are  at  war  with  the  United  States 
and  her  aUies,  as  weU  as  the  reexportation  of  provisions  imported 
into  the  Repubhc  from  the  United  States.  The  decree  states  that 
the  sale  of  food  substances  intended  for  consumption  in  Haiti  shall 
be  subject  to  such  special  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  required  to 

meet  the  exigencies  of  the  local  food  situation. An  important 

group  of  Haitian  educators  has  just  estabUshed  in  Port  au  Prince 
under  the  name  of  the  COOPERATIVE  INSTITUTE  OF  HAITI 
headquarters  for  Haitian  students,  principally  those  coming  from  the 
provinces  to  study  in  the  national  capital,  where  they  may  find 
board,  lodging,  and  such  medical  attention  as  they  may  require. 
The  educators  referred  to  are  under  the  direction  of  a  rector  and 

board  of  directors,  who  act  in  cooperation  with  a  general  manager. 

According  to  the  Metropohtan  press.  Gen.  Butler,  chief  of  pohce  of 
Haiti,  recently  made  an  automobile  trip  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Cape 
Haitien,  via  San  Marcos  and  Gonaives,  a  distance  of  195  miles  in  a 
little  less  than  18  hours.  This  is  the  first  thne  that  an  automobile 
has  journeyed  between  these  points.  The  trip  was  made  possible 
owing  to  the  rapid  construction  in  the  country  of  national  highways 
for  use  in  the  development  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 

^es. A  recent  number  of  Le  Moniteur,  the  official  gazette  of 

Haiti,  contains  the  program  of  the  celebration  of  the  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE  held  on  the  first  of  the  present 

month. At   the  suggestion  of  the   Secretary  of  Commerce   an 

important  meeting  of  the  business  men  and  importers  of  Port  au 
Pnnce  was  recently  held  in  the  national  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  SELLING  PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  not  only  in  the  metropohs, 

clUoT  BnVl^'  'f ''•  ^^P^blic— Due  to  the  high  price  of 
OAbiUK  BEANS  in  foreign  markets,  the  press  of  the  national 
capital  strongly  recommends  an  extensive  cultivation  of  the  castor 
oil  plant,  which  grows  luxuriantly  all  over  the  Repubhc  and  pro- 
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duces  large  yields.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  extremely  simple. 
It  produces  seeds  within  a  year  and  continues  to  bear  for  three  or  four 
years  thereafter.  The  average  yield  of  seed  per  plant  per  annum  is 
about  2  pounds. 


Sefior  Corncho  Fortin,  a  business  man  of  Tegucigalpa,  has  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States  a  machine  for  MANUFACTURING 
CTGAKETrES.  The  business  of  cigarette  making  will  be  conducted 
in  connection  with  that  of  cigar  making,  both  enterprises  being  under 
the  management  and  control  of  Sefior  Fortin,  who  also  owns  large 
tobacco  phmtations  and  grows  his  own  tobacco.  The  cigarette 
machines  will  have  a  capacity  of  5,000  per  hour.  Most  of  the  tobacco 
to  be  used  in  manufacturing  cigars  and  cigarettes  wOl  be  grown  m  the 
district  known  as  Danli,  where  the  soil  and  chmatic  conditions  are 

especially  favorable   for   a  iine  grade   of   tobacco. Dr.   ^Vntonio 

Ramirez  Fontecha,  of  Tegucigalpa,  has  supphed  the  Bitlletix  with 
statistics  which  show  that  the  FOREIGN  COMIMERCE  of  Honchiras 
for  1916  amounted  to  $8,640,000  gold,  compared  with  a  total  value 
of  $4,953,700  gold  for  the  year  1910,  or  an  increase  in  six  years  of 
$3,686,300,  or  74.41  per  cent.     As  the  population  of  Honduras  in 

1916  was  approximately  615,644  pei-sons,  the  per  capita  commerce 

amounted  to  over  $14.03. At  the  end  of  1917  the  FINANCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS:  Banco  do  Honduras.  Banco  Atlantida,  and  Banco 
Comcrcial  had  in  circulation  1,135,000  pesos  silver,  compared  with 
1,091,000  pesos  sUver  at  the  end  of  1916,  while  bills  in  circulation  in 

1917  amounted  to  849,000  pesos  against  785,000  for  the  previous 
year.  The  circulating  nionc}'  in  Honduras  is  the  silver  peso,  and  in 
October,  1917,  the  peso  was  worth  about  55  cents  in  comparison  with 

money  of  the  United  States. The  GOVERNMENTAL  BUDGET 

for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  fixes  the  national  expenses,  calculated  in 
money  of  the  LInitod  States,  as  follows:  Department  of  Justice, 
$523,450;  Foreign  Relations,  $97,230;  Interior,  $448,709;  Credit© 
Publico  (Treasury),  $57,025;  Pul)lic  Works  and  Agriculture,  $948,666; 
War  and  Marine,  $998,960;  Public  Instruction,  $295,392.  These 
expenses  coinpiired  witli  tlie  j)opulation  of  the  country  show  a  per 

capita    outlay  of   $5.15. Tlie  niunufacture  of   CORN   MEAL  in 

Honduras,  which  was  begun  a  short  time  ago,  in  order  to  meet  the 
unusual  (ieinand  for  food  proiliicts,  apjx'ars  to  be  a  poj>ular  move, 
and  numy  additional  people  are  now  using  this  flour  instead  of  wheat 
flour  for  bread  making.  One  of  (he  new  corn-meal  mills  is  in  opera- 
tion at  San   Pedro  Sula,  and,  judging  by  the  n-ady  sale  of  its  meal. 
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there  are  likely  to  be  additional  mills  placed  in  operation  in  other 
parts  of  the  RepubUc.     Machinery  was  imported  from  the  United 

States. On    the   river  Ulua,  not   far   from   Progreso,  a  modern 

sawmill  has  been  estabUshed  for  sawing  the  timber  from  the  lands 

in  that  vicinity.    An   abundance   of   fine  woods   are  available. 

Nueva  Revista  Cientifica  is  the  name  of  a  new  journal  which  will 
begin  pubhcation  this  month  in  Tegucigalpa.     It  will  be  the  organ 

of    the    National    Society  of    Engineers. Honduras    newspapers 

report  the  arrival  in  Tegucigalpa  of  a  representative  of  a  company 
proposing  to  develop  the  henequen  industry  of  Honduras  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  Departments  of  VaUe  and  Choluteca.  After  concessions 
are  obtained  from  the  Government  of  Honduras  the  company  will 
import  a  number  of  workers  and  their  famihes,  who,  together  with 
labor  to  be  obtained  locally,  will  be  sufficient  to  operate  the  enter- 
prise. 
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A  bill  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  the  articles  of  which  prescribe 
that  persons  engaged  in  PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS,  such  as 
doctors,  dentists,  pharmacists,  midwives,  lawyers,  and  engineers 
shaU  only  be  allowed  to  practice  their  callings  in  the  Federal  District 
and  territories  after  the  filing  of  duly  accepted  diplomas  legahzed  by 

the  federal  authorities. Prehminary  steps  have  been  taken  toward 

building  a  RAILWAY  between  Toluca,  capital  of  the  State  of  Mexico, 
and  the  district  of  Sultepec.     Brig.  Gen.  Federico  Silva  is  the  chief 

promotor  of  the  enterprise. Congress  has  authorized  the  Mexican 

Government  to  take  over  and  operate  the  National  Tehuantepec 
Railway   as  well  as  the  PORT  WORKS  connected   therewith  at 

Coatzacoalcos  and  Salina  Cruz. ^A  contract  has  been  let  for  the 

construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Irapuato,  on  the  national  hues, 
to  Lake  Chapala.     This  will  aid  in  making  the  lake  a  popular  place 

of  resort.     The  length  of  the  line  will  be  23  kilometers. Work  on 

the  NEW  RAILWAY  connecting  MoreUa,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Michoacan,  with  Pugarabato  and  other  remote  portions  of  that  com- 
monwealth is  well  under  way  and  communications  will  shortly  be 
opened.     Michoacan  is  a  rich  agricultural  and  timber  region  and  the 

construction  of  this  road  wiU  open  new  districts  to  development. 

The  SECOND  CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS  wUl  meet  in  Merida, 

State  of  Yucatan,  from  February  15  to  28,  1918. The  governor  of 

the  State  of  Sonora  has  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
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that  State  under  severe  penalties,  and  has  ordered  that  all  alcoholic 

beverages  in  that  State  be  collected  and  destroyed. Preparations 

are  being  made  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  permanent  AGRICUlf- 
TURAL  AND  MINING  CONGRESS  in  the  city  of  Monterey,  capital 
of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  to  cooperate  in  northern  Mexico  in  the 

solution    of   important   questions    affecting    these   industries. ^A 

plant  known  locally  as  IRGUAN  has  been  discovered  in  the  State 
of  Michoacan,  the  juice  of  which,  according  to  the  agricultural  experi- 
mental station,  is  a  lluid  which  serves  to  take  the  place  of  the  red  ink 

of  commerce. The  FRESH  FISH  dealers  of  the  City  of  Mexico 

have  petitioned  the  authorities  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  market  de- 
voted solely  to  the  handhng  of  sea  products.  Such  a  market  will  be 
more  sanitary  than  the  ones  used  at  present  and  will  probably  enable 

fish  to  1)0  sold  at  a  lower  and  more  unifonn  price. Land  which  has 

been  reclaimed  by  the  drainage  of  low  portions  of  LAKE  CHAP  ALA 
is  now  being  cultivated,  and  is  very  fertile.  A  sample  of  cauliflower 
produced  on  said  land  weighed  22  pounds  and  was  recently  sent  to 
the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  exhibi- 
tion.  It  is  proposed  to  estabUsh  an  academy  of  MUSIC  AND  ART 

in  the  State  of  Jahsco  for  the  encouragement  of  musical  studies. 

Commencing  with  January  1,  1918,  the  Constitutionahst  Express  Co., 
the  only  concern  of  the  kind  operating  in  the  Repubhc,  will  institute 
a  money-order  service  of  from  5  to  500  pesos,  payable  at  all  the  offices 
of  the  company.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  for  the  mterchange  of  MONEY  ORDERS 
payable  on  the  basis  of  the  exchange  value  of  the  gold  of  the  respective 
countries  at  the  time  of  presentation. Official  reports  from  Yu- 
catan state  that  the  CROPS  OF  CORN,  beans,  chile,  sweet  potatoes, 
peanuts,  etc.,  have  been  very  abundant  and  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 

needs  for  local  consumption. Preparations  are  being   made  to 

take  a  CENSUS  of  the  population  of  Mexico  during  1918.  The  last 
census  taken  was  in  1910  and  showed  a  total  population  of  over 
15,000,000.  Tlie  City  of  Mexico  at  that  time  had  a  total  of  450,000 
inhabitants,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  new  census  will  show  a  greatly 

incroiiscd   number. The  BURE.U'  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND 

ETHNOLOGY  is  preparing  to  issue  a  series  of  publications  containing 
the  results  of  explorations  in  various  portions  of  the  RepubUc, 
notably  at  Sun  .Tuan,Te<)tiliiiuruii,  as  wnll  as  insovoral  locaUties  in  the 

vuUcyOf  .Mexi(U). The  FIFTH    MKDICAL  CONGRESS  of  the 

Republic  is  to  bo  hold  in  the  city  of  I'uebla  from  January  9  to  16, 

1918, The  dopartinont  of  fomciito  is  collocting  statistics  showing 

the  quantity  of  GIWYI'LIO  RlHBl'Ut  produced  in  the  country 
since  1910.  The  collectors  of  customs  at  the  various  ports  have  boon 
instruct(Ml  in  the  future^  to  k(M»p  a  n^cord  of  all  exports  of  rubber  as 
well  as  of  the  guayule  plant  shipped  to  the  I  nited  States  for  treatment. 


NICARAGUA 


With  the  object  of  liquidating  in  full  the  internal  debt  of  Nicaragua, 
the  National  Government  proposes  to  issue  TREASURY  BONDS  to 
the  amount  of  $4,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 

per  annum,  to  be  known  as  guarantee  customs  bonds. On  December 

15  last  the  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  opened  its  regular  session.  On 
that  occasion  the  President  delivered  his  annual  message,  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  principal  events  of  his  administration  during  the  past 
year  and  made  such  recommendations  as  were  deemed  expedient  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Congress  and  the  benefit  of  the  country  during 

the  important  legislative  period  upon  which  it  was  then  entering. 

Reports  from  Managua,  capital  of  the  Republic,  are  to  the  effect  that 
a  REGULAR  NAVIGATION  SERVICE  is  soon  to  be  established 
between  the  Cosiguina  Peninsula  and  the  ports  of  La  Union,  El 
Pedregal,  San  Lorenzo,  San  Bernardo,  Amapala,  El  Tempisque,  and 
Corinto  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  boats  to  be  used  in  tliis  traffic, 
and  which  are  said  to  be  now  ready  for  navigation,  are  five  fast 
sailing  gasoline  launches.  The  inauguration  and  maintenance  of 
tliis  service  is  expected  to  greatly  increase  the  commerce  between 
the  points  mentioned,  provide  rapid  and  regular  mail  accommoda- 
tions and  enable  the  proper  handling  of  provisions  and  supplies  in  a 
section  of  the  country  hitherto  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of 
adequate  transportation  facihties.^ — — In  December  last  the  survey 
of  tlie  PROPOSED  RAILWAY  between  Matagalpa  and  Laguna  de 
Perlas,  whicli  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  a  corps  of  United 
States  civil  engineers,  was  commenced.  The  road  as  planned  will 
traverse  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  section  of  the  Republic, 
and  N\-ill  place  in  maritime  communication  a  region  of  country 
believed  to  contain  large  mineral  deposits  capable  of  profitable  com- 
mercial development  under  favorable  transportation  conditions. 

According  to  press  reports  the  Senate  has  approved  a  contract  made 
by  the  Government  with  Jose  Leon  Leiva  for  the  construction  of  an 
AUTOMOBILE   ROAD   between   the   cities   of  Leon,   Matagalpa, 

Jinotega,  and  Esteli. A  new  POSTAL  TARIFF  went  into  effect 

in  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  on  the  first  of  the  present  month. 

The  necessary  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  work  on  a  large  scale  in  the  mining  of  COAL  from  an  ex- 
tensive deposit  recently  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Rafael  del  Sur. 

Tlie  Nicaraguan  press  announces  that  two  skilled  meclinnical  and 

construction  engineers  of  Managua  are  engaged  in  the  building  of  a 
HYDROPLANE  1 1  meters  long  and  equipped  with  a  40-horsepower 
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gasoline  engine.     This  upparatus,  wliich  is  to  be  entirely  of  national 

construction,  will  be  tested  on  Lake  Managua. About  the  middle 

of  last  November  ten  expert  workmen  in  the  preparation  of  BALSAM 
arrived  in  Nicaragua,  under  the  direction  of  a  French  capitalist  and 
promoter  holding  a  concession  fri)ni  the  department  of  fomento 
(promotion)  authorizing  him  to  engage  for  a  period  of  five  yeai"s  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  balsam  industry  of  the  country,  under  the 
condition  tliat  he  pay  the  National  Government  1  cent  per  kilo  of 
balsam  exportctl  during  the  fii'st  two  yeais  of  the  concession  and  2 
cents  per  kilo  during  tlie  remaining  i)eriod.  The  balsam  of  Nicaragua 
ia  obtained  from  the  gum  extracted  fiom  a  tree  locally  known  as 
"gatillo."  The  (lovernment  has  also  granted  a  concession  to  a  local 
export  company  authorizing  the  exportation  of  black  or  Peruvian 

balsam  obtained  in  the  Department  of  Chontales. A  Salvadorian 

newspaper  announces  that  the  French  Government  is  cooperating 
with  the  Intellectual  Latin  Fraternity  League  in  the  erection  of  a 
MONL^MENT  in  Paris  to  the  lamented  Nicaraguan  poet,  Ruben 
Dario,  and  has  c(mtributed  10,000  francs  to  be  expended  for  that 
purpose.  The  monument  is  to  bo  erected  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries  (Jardin  des  Tuileries),  one  of  the  principal  public  parks 
of  the  beautiful  French  capital.  The  statement  is  made  that  all 
the  Latin  American  (iovcnuncnts  have  contributeil  to  the  fund  for 
the  erection  of  this  nioiiumcnt. 

PANAMA 


Donald  F.  McDonald,  chief  geologist  of  the  Sinclair-Panama  Oil 
Corporation,  recently  inspected  the  PETROLEUM  EXPLORATION 
WORKS  of  that  coinpaiiy  in  the  interior  of  the  Re|niblic  near  Davitl. 
This  company  is  prospt^cting  for  petroleum  on  both  sides  of  the 
Isthtnus,  l)ut  at  this  writing  the  public  is  not  informed  as  to  what 

the  actual  results  of  these  exploration  works  have  been. With  the 

exception  of  the  mining  regions  of  Veraguas,  a  part  of  the  Rej)ublic 
now  practically  inuidial)it«*d,  there  is  no  point  in  Panama,  according 
to  a  recent  article  in  the  Panama  Morning  Journal,  more  than  35 
miles  from  the  COAST  LINE.  Most  of  the  productive  portions  of 
the  country  at  the  present  time  are  near  the  coast.  ^Vherever  rail- 
ways are  lacking  in  the  Republic  water  transportation  is  availai)le 
for  tile  long  iiuuLs  from  the  interior  to  the  city  of  Panama  and  other 
commercial  centers,  since  the  coast  line  is  indented  with  numerous 
iiari)ors  and  river  mouths,  rendering  the  adjacent  territory  readily 
acco8.sible  and  capable  of  development  by  water  navigation.  In 
ad<btion  to  thi-^  the  weather  on  the  Panama  const  is  generally  good 
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and  there  are  but  a  few  days  in  the  year  when  steamers  can  not  land 
passengers  and  handle  freight  in  any  of  the  coast  harbors  of  the 

country. The  secretary  of  pul)lic  works  of  the  Government  of 

Panama  states  in  a  report  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  that 
the  National  Government  will  build  the  CHIRIQUI  RAILROAD 
from  David  to  Potrerillos  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  for  that 
purpose.  The  survey  has  been  made  and  the  final  route  staked.  For 
over  a  year  and  a  half  the  constructed  part  of  the  Chiriqui  Railroad 
has  been  operating  at  a  loss,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  certain  con- 
struction work,  such  as  the  erection  of  depots,  the  building  of  concrete 
deposits  for  liquid  fuel  and  the  repair  of  bridges  over  the  Piedra  and 
the  Chico  rivers  were  charged  to  operating  expenses.  Taking  these 
facts  into  consideration  the  deficit  of  S46,641  during  the  period 
referred  to  is  not  large,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  the 
railroad  will  in  future  meet  its  legitimate  operating  expenses  out  of 
its  gross  earnings  and  have  a  surplus  sufficiently  great  to  make  a 

favorable  showing  as  to  net  earnings. ^The  CeciUa  Theater  in  the 

city  of  Panama,  a  beautiful  and  modern  playhouse  just  completed  by 
local  capitalists,  is  a  credit  to  the  national  capital,  and  is  said  to  be  one 

of  the  finest  theaters  in  Latin  America. The  Balboa  Brewery  has 

recently  installed  macliinery  to  dry  the  grain  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer.  This  material,  after  going  through  the  machinery  and  being 
properly  treated,  makes  a  substance  resembling  bran,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  foods  available  for  feeding  cattle  and  hogs,  and  is  locally  in  great 
demand.     The  half-yearly  output  of  beer  from  this  brewery  is,  in 

round  number,  1,500,000  liters  (liter  equals  L05668  quarts). Press 

reports  state  that  the  COTIVA  PLANTATION,  the  work  on  which 
has  been  abandoned  for  some  time,  is  now  to  be  used  for  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar,  rubber  and  other  staple  products,  700  acres  of  the 
tract  to  be  put  in  sugar  cane.  An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  intro- 
duce the  cultivation  of  rice  into  the  comitry  by  a  Chinese  company 

which  is  reported  to  have  a  capital  of  $100,000. Steamsliip  lines 

in  the  Canal  Zone  are  required  to  receive  no  outgoing  BAGGAGE 
of  passengei-s  bound  for  foreign  ports  until  it  has  been  passed  upon 
by  the  Canal  Zone  customs  authorities,  and  must  submit  at  least  one 
hour  before  sailing  a  complete  Ust  of  outgoing  passengers.  Steamship 
companies  arc  also  required  to  collect  the  war  stamp  tax  on  steamer 

tickets  issued  in  the  Canal  Zone. The  reexportation  of  WHEAT 

FLOUR  has  been  prohibited  by  an  executive  decree.  Flour  from 
the  United  States  may  be  received  in  Panama  until  further  notice 
up  to  a  quantity  not  exceeding  4,000  sacks  per  month.  Tlie  average 
consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  the  Repubhc  is  about  8,000  sacks  per 

month. Under  date  of  December  29,  1917,  an  executive  decree, 

effective  from  January  1  to  April  30,  1918,  has  been  issued  reducing 
by  50  per  cent  the  import  DUTIES  ON  LARD. 


The  recent  launching  at  Asuncion  of  the  REMODELED  NAVAL 
VESSEL  Lihertad  marks  a  new  era  in  the  construction  of  river  craft 
in  Paraguay.  This  vessel  was  so  completely  changed  from  that  of 
naval  service  to  one  of  commerce  that  even  the  people  of  Paraguay 
have  been  surprised  at  seeing  the  transformation.  La  Tribuna  of 
Asuncion,  under  date  of  December  4  last,  carries  cuts  of  this  vessel 
before  and  after  the  alterations  and  indicates  that  the  work  of  build- 
ing smaller  vessels  in  order  to  meet  the  crying  demand  of  the  times 
will  henceforth  become  quite  an  industry  in  Paraguay.  The  work  re- 
ferred to  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Don  Santiago  G. 
Schaerer,    assisted    by    the    well-known    constructor,    Don    Andres 

Scala. Reports  coming  from  Asuncion  indicate  a  growing  market 

for  DRUGS  AND  DRUGGIST  SUPPLIES  in  Paraguay.  Prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  comparatively  small  c^uantity  of  such  sup- 
plies was  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  more  recently  larger 
quantities  were  purchased,  and  gradually  the  people  have  learned  to 
like  them.  All  kinds  of  proprietary  preparations  made  in  the  United 
States  are  now  displayed  in  the  pharmacies  of  Asuncion,  and  pros- 
pects are  good  for  increased  sales.  In  the  first  10  months  of  1917  the 
importations  amounted  to  more  than  for  the  entire  years  of  cither 
1915  or  191G,  and  approximately  of  a  value  of  more  than  SI 88,000. 
Increased  prices,  however,  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 

value  of  importations. -United  States  Consul  Balch,  of  Asuncion, 

in  commenting  on  the  prospect  of  larger  SALES  OF  DRUGS  and 
medical  supplies  in  Paraguay,  advises  exporters  to  register  without 
delay  their  trade-murks  in  Asuncion,  as  a  neglect  to  do  so  maj'  cause 
the  (jwner  of  the  trade-mark  considerable  trouble  and  expense.  Four 
or  live  drug-importing  houses  are  established  in  Paraguay,  and  on  an 
average  curry  as  much  as  froni  SSO.OOO  to  ?10(),000  worth  of  supplies. 
While  Paraguay  has  a  population  of  nearly  1,000,000  people,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  300,000  represent  the  drug-purchasing  citizens. 
With  the  organi/.atioti  of  s('V(>ral  new  and  very  expensive  cattle  indus- 
tries it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  more  or  less  boom  in  other  and 
allied  lines.  One  United  States  lirm  is  spending  at  least  85,000,000  in 
packing  plaufs  arid  lands,  which  is  likely  to  bring  to  Paraguay  a  con- 
siderabi(!  number  of  workmen  from  neighboring  countries,  many  of 

whom  will  patronize  the  pharmacies. The  Director  General  of  Tele- 

grapiis  has  received  notic(>  from  the  ninnager  of  tlu^  (^entral  and  South 
American  Telegraj)h  {\..  to  the  elfect  fliat  KATES  OX  ALLCABLL: 
MI0SSAGIC8  between   Paraguay  and    the   United   States  have  i)een 
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reduced,  a  fact  of  considerable  importance  to  the  new  companies,  as 
well  as  others  which  are  now  trading  more  extensively  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States.  The  order  provides  a  reduction  of  16 
centavos  oro  (16  cents)  per  word  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  mainland 
cities  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  rates  on  deferred 
messages  are  still  cheaper. Don  Kafael  B.  Solero,  a  Spanish  resi- 
dent of  Asuncion,  is  the  possessor  of  a  fine  collection  of  ANCIENT 
PAINTINGS,  which  he  proposes  to  offer  for  sale.  Some  of  these 
paintings  are  at  least  600  years  old,  it  is  stated  by  certain  authorities 
who  have  examined  them,  and  are  large  and  well  preserved.  Some 
of  the  subjects  are  the  Virgin,  Reyes  Catolicos,  San  Sebastian,  San 
Jose,  Nazareno,  etc.  The  modesty  of  the  collector,  it  appears,  has 
been  responsible  for  the  lack  of  general  information  relative  to  the 
collection,  but  it  is  now  likely  that  the  paintings  will  be  publicly 
exhibited  in  the  museum  or  elsewhere  in  Asuncion.  . 


During  the  past  season  the  yield  of  cultivated  leguminous  plants 
in  Peru  has  been  so  great  that  a  surplus  has  been  produced.  Bearing 
this  in  mind  the  executive  power  has  issued  a  decree  permitting  the 

exportation  of  1,300,000  kilos  of  different  kinds  of  beans. Reports 

recently  received  from  Peru  tend  to  confirm  the  discovery  of  large 
deposits  of  PETROLEUM  in  the  Province  of  Camana.  The  proxim- 
ity of  the  Parinocochas  mines  to  the  new  oil  zone  indicates  that  there 
may  exist  in  that  section  mineral  oils  similar  to  those  encountered 
in  the  Paita  and  Tumbes  oil  belts. The  Government  has  estab- 
lished in  Lima  a  free  DENTAL  CLINIC  for  school  children  and  has 
made  its  use  compulsory  on  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  national  capital.     An  examination  of  the  mouth  of  each  child 

will  be  made  in  the  dental  room  of  the  school  which  he  attends. 

The  inauguration  of  the  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATION  at 
Cachendo  on  December  8  last  completes  wireless  communication 
between  the  capital  of  the  Republic  and  the  Departments  of  lea, 
Arequipa,  Moquegua,  and  the  mountainous  regions  of  Loreto  and 
Madre  de  Dios  and  establishes  communication  with  Bohvia,  Chile, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil,  as  well  as  with  an 

extensive  ocean  zone  off  the  Peruvian  coast. Congress  has  enacted 

a  law  dividing  the  Province  of  Canas  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
retains  the  same  name  as  the  original  Province  and  is  composed  of 
the  districts  of  Yanaoca,  Parapamarca,  Chanchis,  Langui,  Layo, 
Checa,  and  Quehue  and  will  have  as  its  provincial  capital  the  town 
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of  Yanacoa,  while  the  other,  known  as  the  Province  of  Espinar, 
will  consist  of  the  districts  of  Yauri,  Pichigua,  Coporaque,  Occurro, 

Condoroma,  and  Pallpata  and  will  have  its  capital  at  Yauri. Dur- 

mg  the  latter  part  of  December,  1917,  the  PUBLIC  HIGHWAY 
between  Huaco,  San  Nicolas,  Supe,  and  Barranca,  53  kilometers 
long,  especially  prepared  for  automobile  service,  was  opened  to  pubUc 
traffic.     The  first  automobile  which  went  over  this  highway  made 

the  trip  in  two  hours  and  four  minutes. On  December  8  last  the 

official  opening  of  the  PERUVIAN  LANGUAGE  ACADEMY, 
affiliated  with  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  was  held  in  the  University 
of  San  Marcos  at  Lima,  the  rector  of  the  university  presiding.  The 
Peruvian  branch  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  was  organized  in 
1887,  but  for  some  years  its  activities  have  remained  dormant.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  was  present  at  the  reopening  of  the  Acad- 
emy.  The  President  in  his  decree  convoking  a  special  SESSION 

OF  CONGRESS  on  December  13  last,  stated  that  that  body  was 
called  together  to  consider  the  bills  introduced  at  the  previous  session 
of  October  26,  1917,  one  of  which  concerns  the  levying  of  a  tax  on 
pubUc  amusements,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
indigent  young  children,  and  the  consideration  of  such  other  bills  as 
the  Executive  may  deem  proper  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. On  December  16,  1917,  the  first  Peruvian  EXPOSI- 
TION OF  FLORICULTURE  was  held  in  the  Zoological  and  Botanical 
Garden  at  Lima,  the  Chief  Executive  and  his  cabinet  being  present 
at  the  inauguration.  According  to  reports  from  the  Lima  press  the 
exposition  was  a  great  success,  and  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its 
most  ardent  advocates.     The  variety  and  richness  of  the  Peruvian 

flora,  as  sho^vn  in  the  exhibits,  was  a  revelation  to  many  visitors. 

A  commercial  firm  at  Lima,  at  the  request  of  Victor  Larco  Ilerrera, 
a  Peruvian  philanthropist,  recently  donated  to  the  Magdalena 
ORPHAN  ASYIA^f  located  in  the  capital  of  the  Repubhc,  the  sum 
of  250,000  soles. 


<QJ>^!sP 


SALVADOR 


The  lii-st  INDrSTKlAl>  EXPOSITION  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  liihor  guilds  in  the  municipal  building  of  Quc- 
/altcpcque  at  the  dose  of  1017.  The  exposition  was  largely  attended 
and  showed  in   u  graphic  nninner  tlu^  progress  and  developiiuMit  of 

that   city    and    th(^   surrounding   country. The   executive  power 

has  apj>rovc(l  I  lie  hy-hiws  of  a  cooperative  society  entitled  SALVA- 
DOKIAN   A(1KI(  ri;rrK.Vi.  CRKDITS.  recently  organized  in  the 
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capital  of  the  Republic  to  aid  in  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
allied  industries  by  encouraging  the  agricultural  activities  of  its 
members,  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  existing  between 
agriculturists  and  their  business  associates,  and  by  aiding  them  hi 
borrowing  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  investment  in 
legitimate  agricultural  enterprises. The  lady  obstetrician,  con- 
tracted hi  France  by  the  Salvadorian  Government  to  establish  and 
take  charge  of  the  LYING-IN  WARD  of  the  Resales  Hospital  hi 
the  city  of  San  Salvador,  has  reached  the  national  capital.  The 
ward  referred  to  is  to  be  modernly  equipped  and  conducted  along 

the  most  scientific  lines  known  to  this  branch  of  medical  science.- 

On  December  30,  1917,  by  order  of  the  mayor  of  the  City  of  San 
Salvador,  aU  pubhc  works  concluded  by  the  municipality  of  that  city 
during  the  past  year  were  officially  inaugurated.  Among  the  works 
referred  to  was  the  extension  of  a  number  of  streets  and  avenues, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Progreso  Street,  where  a  concrete  bridge  is  now 
being  built,  and  the  construction  of  a  street  to  connect  San  Jos6 
Plaza  with  Juan  Delgado  Avenue,  the  Morazan  Bridge,  on  Questa 
Blanca  Street,  and  the  extension  of  that  street  and  its  accompanying 
sewers.     The  cost  of  this  work  amounted  to  more  than  40,000  pesos 

(peso  =  $0.6998). The   executive   power  recently  promulgated    a 

convention  for  the  direct  exchange  of  PARCEL  POST  packages 
between  Salvador  and  Spain,  including  the  Balearic  and  Canary 
Islands  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Northern  Africa,  concluded 
by  the  parcel-post  authorities  of  the  two  countries,  the  contract 
being  based  upon  the  provisions  of  the  parcel-post  convention  of 
Rome  of  May  26,  1906.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Salvador  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Fomento  to  estabUsh  a  COM- 
MERCIAL PROPAGANDA  OFFICE  abroad.  This  office  is  to  be 
suppMed  with  data  concerning  the  natural  products  of  the  Republic, 
transportation  facilities,  exports  and  imports,  and  aU  kinds  of  infor- 
mation that  may  be  of  use  in  making  the  country  better  known  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  increasing  its  commercial  activities.  One 
of  the  thmgs  the  office  proposes  to  do  is  to  pubhsh  a  complete  com- 
mercial directory  of  Salvador. The  railway  service  between  the 

cities  of  Sonsonate  and  Santa  Ana,  which  had  been  interrupted  for 
some  time,  was  renewed  in  November  last.  At  the  present  time  two 
mixed  trains  carrying  freight  and  passengers  leave  the  city  of  San 

Salvador  daily. The  executive  power  has  appomted  Dr.  Reyes 

Arrieta  Rossi,  at  present  assistant  secretary  of  state,  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plontipotentiary  on  a  special  mission  near  the 
Governments  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  and  has  also 
appointed  Dr.  Jos6  Leiva,  with  equal  rank,  near  the  Governments  of 
Guatemala  and  Mexico.  These  envoys  will  convey  the  gratitude 
of   the  Government   of   Salvador   to    the  Governments  mentioned 
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for    their   sympathies    expressed    at    the    time    of    the    earthquake 

in  San  Salvador  on  June  7,  last. On  December  24,   1917,  the 

President  of  the  Repubhc  officially  opened  to  pubhc  traffic  SAN 
^L4lRTIN  bridge  over  the  Lempa  River.  There  were  present  at 
the  ceremonies  cabinet  members,  the  governor,  commander  and 
municipal  authorities  of  Chalatenango,  committees  from  the  national 
capital,  and  a  large  number  of  private  citizens. 


The  FOURTEENTH  /VNNUAL  RURAL  CONGRESS  (Asocia- 
cion  Rural  del  Uruguay),  which  closed  its  sessions  in  Montevideo 
several  weeks  ago,  adopted  a  number  of  important  resolutions  looking 
to  the  improvement  of  various  phases  of  rural  life  and  activity. 
Among  the  recommendations  made  were  the  following:  Organization 
of  a  national  nursery  at  Estanzuela;  an  increase  in  the  salaries  paid 
rural  police;  the  construction  of  a  storage  plant  where  growers  of 
fiuit  may  make  experiments  in  the  refrigeration  of  fruit;  extension 
of  franking  privileges  to  rural  associations;  construction  and  repair 
of  rural  highways,  especially  in  northern  Uruguay;  improvement  of 
the  port  of  Concordia,  and  the  canalization  of  the  -tVi'royo  Rosario, 

etc. The  director  of  the  school  of  commerce  in  Montevideo  is  one 

of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  holding  of  an  American  Congress  of 
ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  in  1918  in  the 
Uruguayan  capital.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  with  officials  in 
Paraguay,  iVrgentina,  Cliile,  etc.,  but  so  far  no  definite  understanding 
has  been  reached.  One  of  the  leading  questions  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion will  be  that  of  curricula  and  miiform  texts  with  a  view  of 
promoting  higher  commercial  education.  At  a  recent  conference  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  which  were  present  two  representatives  from 
Uruguay,  the  matter  of  higher  commercial  education  in  the  several 
countries  of  Latin  America  was  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion, 
and  the  proposed  meeting  is  a  result  of  the  conference  in  the  Brazihan 

capital. A  SCHOOL  TO  TRAIN  FARM  ^yORKERS  is  being 

('Sta]>Ushed  in  Uruguay  in  connection  with  the  National  Nursery 
miiintiiined  jit  Toledo.  The  sum  of  2,500  pesos  ($2,585)  is  authorized 
to  be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  nursery  in  order  to  organize  and 
maintain  the  school  for  the  first  year.  Only  20  pupils  will  be  admitted 
th(!  lirst  year  and  these  must  ])e  over  Hi  years  of  age  and  come  from 
poor  fnmihes,  but  must  have  a  knt)wledge  of  reading  and  writing. 
The  full  course  will  continue  for  two  years,  and  will  include  instruction 
in   farming  in  general,  orchard   work,  poultry   raising,  hog  raising. 
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apiculture,  the  care  of  vineyards,  and  numerous  branches  of  a^ri- 
culture  and  stock  breeding.— — The  Inca  is  the  name  of  the  steamer 
recently  placed  on  the  new  line  from  PUERTO  SUAREZ,  BOLIVIA, 
TO  MONTEVIDEO,  a  distance  of  more  than  1,500  miles  via  the  Para- 
guay, Parana,  and  Plata  Rivers.  This  service  offers  an  inviting  out- 
let for  products  from  the  interior  of  Bolivia  to  reach  the  markets  of 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.  In  the  past  no  through  boats  were  oper- 
ated.  During  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  698  steamships  and  28 

sailing  vessels  carrying  oversea  commerce  cleared  the  port  of  Monte- 
video. Of  river  and  coastwise  vessels  for  the  same  period  there  were 
510  steamers  and  487  saiUng  craft.  The  total  TONNAGE  TRANS- 
PORTED is  given  at  2,734,723.— The  Uruguayan  cattle  market  is 
reported  as  fiim,  the  demand  being  far  greater  than  the  incoming 
shipments  from  the  rural  districts.  In  wool  and  hides  there  has  been 
some  imcertamty  owdng  to  the  proposed  export  tax  on  these  com- 
modities. The  revenue  that  will  be  raised  by  this  new  tax,  it  is 
beheved,  will  be  more  than  S3,000,000  a  year,  and  will  thus  piovide 
public  revenues  which  have  been  lost  on  account  of  the  war's  effect 

on  various  export  and  import  enterprises. -The  Montevideo  Times 

imder  date  of  December  13  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  discussion 
of  the  EXCHANGE  DIFFICULTIES  which  have  been  brought 
about  in  Uruguay  as  elsewhere  by  the  war.  The  Uruguayan  minister 
of  finance  has  announced  that  negotiations  are  on  foot  to  improve 
the  situation,  although  the  modus  operandi  has  notyet  been  explained. 
The  writer  in  the  Times  believes  that  ''the  existence  of  an  interna- 
tional bank  note  would  simplify  many  banking  and  commercial 
problems,  and  the  expedient  is  such  a  simple  and  obviously  useful 
one  that  it  is  really  extraordinary  it  has  not  been  brought  into 
existence  long  ago." 

VENEZUELA 

Newspapers  of  Caracas  carry  the  announcement  of  the  openint^  in 
that  city  of  a  new  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION,  the  Banco  Mer- 
cantil  Americano  de  Caracas,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  the  Americas  in  New  York.  By  the  estabUshment  of  this 
new  bank  the  business  men  of  Caracas  and  those  of  the  United  States 
will  have  far  better  banking  facihties  than  hitherto  enjoyed  and  a 
service  of  usefulness  as  well  as  profit  Hes  before  the  new  institution. 
Senor  J.  L.  Gorrondona,  a  young  and  progressive  business  man  of 
Caracas,  becomes  manager  of  the  bank.  With  his  wide  acquaintance 
among  business  men  and  planters  of  the  country,  it  is  hoped  to  develop 
a  fund  of  credit  information  as  well  as  lend  money  to  planters  and 
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others  for  various  forms  of  commercial  and  industrial  growth. The 

Caribbean  Petroleum  Co.,  of  Venezuela,  will  soon  place  on  the 
markets  of  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabell o  its  two  products,  GASO- 
LINE AND  KEROSENE,  which  are  now  being  sold  in  Maracaibo. 
These  products  coming  from  the  new  petroleum  refineries  of  Venezuela 
no  doubt  will  be  more  plentiful  as  petroleum  development  continues 
to  expand.  The  high  prices  for  imported  gasoline  and  kerosene  is 
causing  the  people  to  turn  to  the  domestic  product  which  sells  at 

lower  prices. El   Universal,   one  of   the  leading  newspapers   of 

Caracas,  under  date  of  November  19  last,  carried  a  cut  of  the  NEW 
DIVING  SUIT  manufactured  in  Venezuela.  This  industry,  although 
small,  bids  fair  to  grow  as  the  demand  in  connection  with  pearl 
diving  and  fishing  expands. Dr.  Jose  Gil  Fortoul  has  been  nomi- 
nated ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER  PLENI- 
POTENTIARY of  Venezuela  in  France  and  Sudtzerland,  and  special 
representative  of  Venezuela  in  the  question  of  boundaries  between  the 
latter  country  and  Colombia,  which  will  be  considered  by  commis- 
sioners in  Switzerland.  Sefior  Gustavo  Diaz  was  nominated  secretary 
of  the  boundary  commission  on  the  part  of  Venezuela;  Dr.  Francisco 
Arroyo  Parejo  was  named  as  legal  counselor  and  Dr.  Manual 
Cipriano  Perez  as  engineering  counselor  for  duty  on  this  important 
commission.  The  appointment  of  these  distinguished  authorities  in 
their  respective  hues  of  activity  seems  to  meet  with  general  approval 
in  Venezuela  according  to  press  reports. Col.  Ah  Gomez,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  State  Aragua,  made  the  trip  by  automobile  from  Pu- 
erto Cabello  to  Macuto  in  eight  hours,  and  from  Puerto  Cabello  to 
Maracay  in  five  hours.  This  trip  sets  a  new  record  for  MOTOR 
TRAVEL  in  Venezuela  and  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of 
improving  existing  highways  and  in  the  construction  of  new  routes, 
both  of  which  activities  have  made  considerable  progress  during  the 

last  few   years. The  Minister   of   Fomento    (development)    has 

issued  a  statement  in  conformity  with  certain  paragraphs  of  the  law 
of  mines  and  pubhc  lands,  whereby  the  PETROLEUM  LANDS  in  the 
States  of  Merida,  Zuha,  and  TrujiUo  not  already  leased  are  to  be 
taken  over  and  achninistored  by  the  Government.  Another  announce- 
ment is  to  tlie  elfoct  that  an  administrator  of  mines  is  to  be  appointed 
for  these  districts,  and  a  tax  will  be  levied  on  the  gross  production  of 

petroleum. A  reorganization  of  the  GLASS  MANUFACTURING 

company  of  Caracas  has  been  effected,  and  S500,000  is  to  be  raised  for 
conducting  the  activities  of  the  concern.  Charles  Freeman,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  lias  been  elected  president  of  the  new  cOmpany. 
New  machinery  will  also  ])o  purcliased  for  the  further  manufacture  of 
glass,  and  oil  fuel  wiU  be  substituted  instead  of  wood,  which  was  used 
in  the  past. 
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TIIK  i('*!;ar(l  for  cupliony  invarial)ly  sliown  in  the  constriu'- 
tion  of  words  is  largely  responsible  for  the  musical  qualities 
and  liciieral  })eauty  of  the  Spanish  language.  For  instance, 
Santo  lago  might  have  served  the  purpose  of  indicating  ])y 
name  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  wSaint  James,  but  it  would  have  been 
harder  to  say  and  less  musical  than  Santiago,  so  they  dropped  the 
'"o,"  unit<'d  the  two  words,  and  tlius  we  have  the  name  of  the  saint, 
the  famous  battle  cry  of  Spain,  and  finally  the  name  of  one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  alluring  cities  of  the  western  world — the  capital  of 
the  Republic  of  Chile. 

Not  that  this  was  all  of  its  name  originally.  Pedro  de  \'aldivia. 
the  dauntless  con([uista(l()i-  wlio  founded  the  city,  was  patriotic  as 
well  as  religious,  and  when  lie  gave  tlie  name  of  the  saint  to  tlie  future 
city  he  added  thei'eto  the  nan:e  of  his  native  province  in  Spain, 
ICstrcniadiira.  so  that  the  full  name  of  the  city  is  Santiago  de  Nueva 
Kstrcmadura.  or  Saint  James  of  New  Estr(>madura.  That  ])eing  a 
little  too  l<»ng  for  ordinary  and  general  use,  the  (liileans  as  well  as 
foreigners  iiavc  cut  it  down  to  merely  Santiago. 

At  this  writing  it  has  Ijcen  just  '.Vt~  years  since  Pedro  de  \'al(livia, 
with  his  little  band  of  150  worn  S|)anis]i  soldiers  and  advent urcis, 
founde<l  the  lirst  town  in  Cliile  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eniiiuMice  tluit 
nature  had  raised,  or  ])erha])s  dropj'cd,  near  the  center  of  a  beautiful 
level  plain  in  the  heart  of  a  country  of  magnificent  movmtains.  That 
|)lain.  or  central  valley,  stretches  out  for  a  (hstance  of  over  40  miles 
in  length  with  an  average  width  of  about  is.  Toward  the  east,  about 
10  miles  from  the  ciuinence  or  hill,  lise  abrui)tly  the  s|)leiulid  |)eaks 
of  the  Cordillera  delos  Andes,  some  of  them  over  IS, 000  feet  in  height, 
while  toward  the  west,  not  <[uite  so  far  away,  the  Cordillera  de  la 
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(\)sta  ])!U-  tlio  way  to  tlio  Pacific  Ocean.  In  this  great  amphithoater, 
with  its  oncirchiig  inoiiiitaiu  walls,  Vcdio  do  Vahhvia  started  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  Chile. 

Som.e  five  years  prior  to  this  event,  one  Diego  de  Almagro,  erst- 
wlhle  companion  to  Cortez  in  Mexico  and  later  associated  with  the 
eciiiallv  famous  Pizarro  in  Peru,  had  set  out  to  invade  this  section  of 
the  country  with  an  army  of  500  Spaniards  and  a  large  number  of 
native  Peruvians.     Witli'this  force  he  left  Peru  to  march  overland 
into  the  regions  where  he  had  been  told  by  the  Incas  gold  and  other 
spoils  of  conquest  w^ere  to  be  found  in  greatest  profusion.     The  fine 
of  march  selected,  after  crossing  the  desert  of  Atacama,  was  along 
the  Cordillera  route  over  the  difficult  mountain  trails.     Lack  of  pro- 
visions, the  rigors  and  nerve-racking  hardships  of  chmbing  over  the 
icy  peaks,  traversing  cliff's  and  crags  and  deep  ravines  with  arms  and 
accoutermcnts,  with  no  means  of  subsistence  offered  by  the  country 
and  constantly  harassed  by  attacks  of  the  native  Indians,  no  wonder 
the  expedition  became  disheartened;  and  after  reaching  the  central 
plain  of  Chile,  where  the  worn  soldiers  rested  for  a  time,  Almagro  gave 
up  the  attempted  conquest  and  returned  late  in  the  year  1536  with 
the  shattered  remnant  of  his  forces  to  Peru,  where,  some  time  there- 
after, he  suffered  a  tragic  death  as  a  result  of  having  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Pizarro. 

Four  years  after  this  disastrous  occurrence,  Valdivia,  one  of  his 
boldest  and  most  trusted  captains,  was  selected  by  Pizarro  to  head 
another  expedition  into  tlie  same  region.  Profiting  by  the  lesson  of 
Almagro's  failure,  Valdivia  led  his  little  band  straight  through  the 
(h-eary  wastes  of  the  desert  of  Atacama  with  as  httle  delay  as  possible, 
and  taking  a  route  nearer  the  coast  avoided  the  mountains  as  he  pro- 
ceeded southward.  Notwithstanding  many  hardships  and  numerous 
battles  with  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  kept  on  their  undaunted  way 
and  finally  reached  the  ])anks  of  tlie  Mapocho  Kiver  where  it  passes 
close  to  tlie  hill  already  mentioned,  known  to  the  natives  as  "Iluelen," 
meaning  misery  or  misfortune,  which  Vahlivia  himself  named  Santa 
Lucia,  and  wIhmv  he  dcMermined  1o  make  his  first  stand  for  civihza- 
tion  and  tlic  <(.n(iiie>t  of  this  fair  land  of  promise.  Here  he  built  the 
first  fort,  and  on  that  very  si)()t  to-tlay  stands  the  marble  statue  of 
the  h(M-(),  on  the  base  of  which  is  inscribed  a  legend  which  may  be 
freely  translated  as  follows: 

Dun  I'.'dn.  Valdivia,  the  valiant,  Kslroinadnran  ca])tain,  first  Governor  of  Chile, 
who  on  this  very  spot,  encamped  his  l)and  of  one  hnndred  and  lifty  (•on(iuerors  on  the 
]3th  of  Decenilxr.  I.')  10.  ^iviiiK  to  these  rocks  the  name  of  Santa  Lncia,  and  form- 
ing of  thorn  a  iMilwark.  Ho  j.Iunned  and  fonndcd  the  city  of  Santiago  Fel)rnary  H-', 
15-11. 

\:ildivia  laid  out  his  little  town  on  the  s(piare,  dieckerboard  plan. 
.,t  the  hasc  of  the  hill,  and  the  adventurers  ])egan  the  construction 
,,|-  their  primitive  hornet  out  of  diied-iiiud  hricks  and  straw,  depeiul- 
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iiiLr  on  the  little  fort  to  pi-otcct  tliciu  from  tlic  .-iltacks  of  \]\r  s;i\ai:;('s. 
Many  of  tlic  soldiers  of  fortune  had  l)i-ou<i:lit  with  tliein  theii'  wives, 
and  (|uitt>  an  assortment  of  domestic  fowls  and  animals,  wliile  a  iiiiin- 
ber  of  priests  liad  aceoni])anie(l  the  exj)(>dition  to  see  to  its  spiritual 
welfai-e.  This  little  l)an(l  had  eoir.o  to  stay — and  they  stayed.  But 
it  took  all  tlie  in(h)niital)le  courage,  the  utter  disregard  of  (hinger, 
tlie  spleiuhd  physical  ])owers,  aiid  the  uncon([uerablc  ^^ill  of  the 
Spanish  con([uistadores  to  oA'ercome  the  odds  against  them.  But 
wliat  cared  the  vSpanisli  atlventurers  of  those  times  for  odds?  Under 
such  leach'rs  as  Cortez,  Pizarro,  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar,  and  others, 
a  few  lumdred  had  coiupiered  whole  nations,  feats  un})aralleled  in 
tlie  history  of  the  world. 

Six    months    after   the   founding   of   the   little   settlenient    it   was 
very  nearly  wiped  out  of  existence.     Vahhvia,  whose  restless,   ad- 
venturous spirit  desired  to  extend  the  dominicm  of  Spain  over  as 
large  an   area   as  possible,  had  set  out  with  the  major  part  of  his 
hgliting  force  to  conquer  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Bio-Bio  River, 
leaving  a  garrison  of  only  30  cavalry  and  20  infantry  to  protect  the 
new    town.     Tlie    Indians,    wdio    had    watched    the    construction    of 
permanent  habitations  by  the  whites  with  jealous  eyes,  took  advan- 
tage of  tlie  ()])])oit unity  and  attacked  the  settlers  with  a  large  force 
numbering,  according  to  some  authorities,  about  6,000  men.     The 
little  garrison  resisted  heroically,  but  their  newly  built  houses  were 
burned  and  (h'stroyed  and  the  wliole  colony  was  compelled  to  retreat 
to   the  fort    which   Valdivia's  foresight   had  provided.     Here   they 
fought    stubbornly   until,    according    to    son  e    authorities,    Valdivia 
returned  witJi  his  horsemen,  charged  boldly  into  the  ranks  of  the 
savages,  and  ]>ut   theiU  to  flight.     Other  accounts  give  the  credit 
of  the  victory  to  a  devoted  favorite  of  Valchvia's,  Dona  Inez  Suarez, 
who  is  said  to  have  herself  led  the  small  detachnient  of  cavalry  left 
foi-  the  defense  of  the  ])lace  and  wliich  finally  beat  off  the  Indians. 
At  any  rate,  tlie  Indians  were  Anally  tk'feated  and  routed,  but  houses 
and  provisions  had   been    destroyed  and  Valdivia  was  for  a  time 
in  sore  straits  to  find  means  of  subsistence  for  his  little  colony. 
He  lh)ally  sent  one  of  his  captains,  Ak)nzo  Monroy  (some  authorities 
state  that  he  also  sent  one  Pedro  Miranda),  to  Peru  to  spread  tlie 
n(;ws  in  tliat  viceroyalty  of  Spain  that  rich  gold  mines  liad  Ixmmi 
discovered  in  C1nle.     In  reahty,  gold  and  other  minerals  had  been 
found  in  tlie  valley  of  Quillota  and  tlie  liojies  and  expectations  of 
tlie   colonists   had    ])een    fully   aroused.     As   \'al(livia   had   foreseen, 
no   sooner   had    this    news    reached    Peru    than    reinforcenuMits    and 
supj)lies  were  sent  to  him,  while  additional  colonists  began  to  ])oui- 
in.     The  tow^n  was  rebuilt  and  began  to  thrive.     A  plaza  was  laid 
<»nt  n(>ai-  tlie  center  of  the  village,  a  ])rimitive  little  park  which  lias 
now   IxM'oire   the  fan^.ous  Plaza   de  Armas;  a   sn^ill  wooden   church 
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was  built  facing  one  side  of  this  park,  a  little  modest  structure  wliicli 
has  given  place  to  the  beautiful  catlieth'al  of  Santiago  of  to-day. 

Eternal  vigilance  in  those  early  days  of  the  city's  history  was  the 
price  of  safety,  for  Valdivia  in  liis  efforts  to  extend  his  dominion 
toward  tlie  south  had  come  in  contact  with  the  boldest  and  fiercest 
as  well  as  in  some  respects  most  intelligent  of  all  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  wSouth(>ni  Continent — the  Araucanians.  One  of  {]\c. 
most  famous  of  their  cliiefs  was  known  as  Caupolicaii,  and  nnch'r 
his  skillful  leadership  the  Indians  won  numerous  victories  over  tlh> 
Spaniards.  In  one  of  these  savage  l)attlos  A'aldivia  was  killed,  but 
fortunately  liis  successor  was  the  able  Spanish  leader,  Villagra. 
under  whose  generalsliip  the  colonists  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
Araucanians  ])efore  they  reached  Santiago.  Some  time  thereafter 
Caupolican  was  captured  by  the  Spanish  and  executed.  As  an 
instance  showing  the  characteristic  generosity  of  the  Chileans  it  nuiy 
be  stated  here  that  they  have  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  brave 
warrior  by  erecting  a  beautiful  statue  of  Caupolican  in  the  plaza  on 
the  Cerro  Santa  Lucia. 

Another  valiant  chief  of  the  Araucanians  was  named  Lautaro. 
He  organized  the  scattered  tribes  of  his  people  into  a  regular  trained 
army  with  its  divisions,  regiments,  companies,  etc.,  and  ])roved  him- 
self a  remarkable  military  genius.  On(>  of  his  feats  was  tl\e  defeat 
of  the  Spaniards  at  Concepcion  ai;d  the  complete  destruction  of  that 
colon}'.  He  gained  (piite  a  nmnber  of  victories  over  his  white  foes 
before  he,  too,  was  captured  and  killed.  Xotwithsfandii^g  the  loss 
of  their  two  greatest  h'aders,  the  Araucanians  kept  up  their  heroic 
oj)position  to  the  foreign  invaders  of  th.'ir  country  and  maintained 
their  freedom  foi-  centuries.  A  sort  of  truce  was  finally  establislied 
between  them  ami  the  Spaniards,  the  rights  of  the  Araucanians  l)eing 
i-«'cognized  and  their  territory  remaining  practically  undistur])ed. 
P^ventually,  wh<'n  the  Chileans  declared  their  independence  of  the 
inotlier  country  in  ISIO  and  began  their  heroic  light  for  liberty,  the 
Araucanians  joined  them  a^d  fought  witli  them  side  by  side  until 
the  l{c|)nl)iic  was  establish<'d. 

The  phiin  in  which  Santiago  is  located  is  a  veritable  gard<Mi  s])()t. 
The  rich  soil,  sahd)ri(>n,~  (Tnnat<',  advantageous  location,  ar.d  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  nearby  niountainous  region  soon  attracted 
lai-ge  numbers  ol'  (•(»h)nisls  and  the  little  city  grew  a|)ace.  I^\-en  as 
earlv  as  1  .")."> 'J  the  King  of  Spain  attached  enough  importance  to  the 
new  eit\  to  grant  it  a  spccjjil  coat  of  arms,  consisting  of  a  lion  ram- 
pant holding  in  his  paw  a  haic  swoid.  A  re|)hca  of  this  shield  may 
be  seen  to-day,  carved  in  -tone  oNcr  a  hundred  years  ago,  gracing 
the  fae;i(h'  of  the  ('amino  de  las  .\ina>  on  Santa   Lneia. 

I'lom  ilie  litlle  eolh'clioii  of  piimiti\('  mud  huts  at  the  hax"  of  the 
"lluelen''  hill  in  \'aldi\ia"s  tinu"  to  the  eosmopolitan  ejty  of  San- 
tiago of  the  proent   with   it-    KlO.dOO  people  i>  a   far  ery,  indeed.       The 
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Top:  TJic  Jiaiidsonie  Cathedral  of  Santiago  which  occuijics  thu  sili'  on  whicli  l'i<ho  dc  \'aldivia  erected 
the  first  little  wooden  churcli  in  Chile.  Middle:  A  section  of  the  soiitli  side  of  the  Avenida  de  las 
Welicias.    iJottom:  Spccimen.s  of  Santiago's  handsome  private  residences. 
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histoiy  of  its  early  struggles,  of  its  misfortunes  from  earthquakes 
and  floods,  of  its  heroic  fight  for  liberty  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, while  an  interesting  story,  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
brief  sketch.  Earthquakes  of  a  serious  nature  have  not  visited  the 
city  for  many  years;  the  floods  of  the  Rio  Mapocho  have  been 
curbed  by  scientific  canalization.  The  battle  of  Maipu  (April  5, 
1818)  settled  the  question  of  Chilean  independence  forever,  and  the 
remaining  space  of  this  article  may  well  be  taken  up  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  charming  capital  as  it  is 
now. 

As  the  wi'iter's  memory  reverts  to  pleasant  days  spent  in  the  Chilean 
capital,  there  are  some  features  of  the  city  that  stand  out  above  the 
commonplace,  features  that  add  their  individual  elements  to  the 
charm  that  casts  its  spell  over  the  visitor.  In  the  first  place,  San- 
tiago is  more  distinctly  Spanish  in  sentiment,  custom,  and  social 
usage  than  are  the  cities  of  the  east  coast  of  South  America.  A  sin- 
gle evening  spent  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas  will  bring  that  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  even  the  most  casual  observer.  This  handsome 
square,  laid  out  by  the  founder  of  the  city  some  375  years  ago  as  the 
"Plaza  Mayor,"  is  still  the  center  of  the  city's  life  during  the  balmy 
evenings  of  the  Chilean  spring,  summer,  and  fall.  The  fine  shade 
trees,  interspersed  with  palms,  firs,  orange,  and  oleanders;  the  pro- 
fusion of  semitropical  plants  and  shrubs;  the  paved  walks  bordered 
here  and  there  with  beds  of  bright  and  fragrant  flowers;  and  the  cool 
green  of  the  grass  plots,  all  combine  to  lend  a  picturesque  setting  to 
the  animated  scene  when  the  charming,  dark-eyed  sehoritas,  invari- 
ably accompanied  by  their  mothers  or  chaperons,  promenade  grace- 
fully and  leisurely  in  an  endless  procession  around  and  around  the 
encircling  paseo.  Promenading  in  an  opposite  direction  is  the  admir- 
ing stream  of  youthful  cavaliers  of  the  capital,  many  of  them  in  the 
striking  uniforms  of  the  Chilean  Army  and  Navy,  observing  the 
utmost  propriety  and  decorum  but  thoroughly  conscious  of  any  co- 
quettish and  languorous  glances  thrown  their  way,  while  an  admir- 
a))le  military  band  adds  its  strains  of  enchanting  music  to  the  occasion 
from  a  picturesque  and  arborlike  structure  built  over  the  walk  near 
one  corner  of  the  park.  Here  friends  and  acquaintances  meet  to 
spend  a  social  hour  or  two,  and  the  numerous  seats  are  occupied  by 
the  older  people  who  come  to  hear  the  music  and  to  watch  the  prom- 
enaders,  while  they  discuss  the  news  and  events  of  the  day. 

On  the  four  sides  of  the  plaza  are  several  handsome  buildings,  the 
most  interesting,  perhaps,  being  the  cathedral  which  stands  on  the 
west  side  on  the  very  spot  where  the  first  hum})le  little  wooden  church 
ever  built  in  Chile  was  erected  by  Valdivia's  men.  Independent  of 
its  handsome  architectural  features,  this  religious  edifice  is  of  great 
mterest  because  of  the  historic  and  intrinsic  value  of  some  of  the 
treasures  it  contains.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  mon- 
41378— 18— Bull  2 2 
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strance,  altar  ornaments,  and  sanctuary  lamp  in  the  cliapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  all  of  which  are  of  pure,  massive  silver  beautifully 
carved  and  wrought,  and  something  over  200  years  old ;  a  reclining, 
life-size  statue  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  carved  from  the  trunk  of  a 
great  pear  tree  with  remarkable  skill,  which  once  l)elonged  to  the 
monastery  of  the  Jesuits,  whence  it  was  removed  in  1766;  a  crystal 
chandelier,  once  hung  in  the  national  library,  wliich  liglited  the  night 
sessions  of  the  first  National  Congress  of  independent  Chile;  and 
the  grand  organ,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Americas,  whicli 
was  acquired  througli  a  fortuitous  accident.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
on  a  ship  bound  for  Australia,  intended  for  one  of  the  large  English 
churches,  when  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in  attempting  to  pass  througli 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  organ  was  salvaged,  and  subsequently 
transported  to  the  cathedral. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  palace  of  the  Metro- 
])()htan  Bishop  of  Santiago,  also  a  handsome  structure.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  plaza  are  to  be  found  the  central  post  office  and  the 
historic  l)uildings  of  the  intendencia  and  municipal  offices.  On  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  the  square  are  the  Portal  Fernandez  Concha 
and  the  Portal  MacClure,  buildings  whose  lower  stories  arc  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  arcades  in  which  are  numerous  retail  stores 
and  shops  as  well  as  stalls  where  are  to  be  found  potted  plants  and 
cut  flowers  and  some  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  grown  in  the 
Americas. 

In  addition  to  the  open  squares  and  plazas,  Santiago  boasts  of  three 
liandsome  public  parks,  viz,  the  Parque  Cousino,  the  Parque  Forestal, 
and  the  Cerro  Sanla  Lucia.  Handsome  shade  trees,  beautiful 
driveways,  beds  of  gorgeous  flowers,  fountains,  statues,  etc.,  grace 
tlie  first  two  mentioned,  but  other  metropohtan  cities  have  similar 
plavgrounds  f(»r  their  people.  Santa  Lucia,  however,  that  historic 
hill  once  known  as  "Huelen,"  is  unique.  No  city  of  modern  times, 
as  far  as  th(>  writer  knows,  has  anything  just  like  it.  It  is  the  cul- 
mination of  things  beautiful  and  interesting  in  the  Chilean  capital, 
and  must  needs  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  No  written  descri])- 
tion  can  adequately  present  its  artistic  beauty,  but  the  foUtnving 
may  serve  to  giv(>  the  reack'r  some  little  idea  of  its  charm. 

It  was  Don  Benjamin  \'icuna  MacKenna,  one  of  Santiago's  greatest 
hcncfuctors,  wlio  was  responsible  for  the  transformation  of  the 
nigged  mass  of  projecting  basaltic  rock,  once  \'ivl(livia's  foil  and 
subsc(|nenl  1\'  for*  many  years  used  as  a  sort  of  potter's  licld  iiiul 
bnrving  gronnd  for  noii-Catbolics,  malefactors,  etc..  into  the  (leliglil- 
ful  pleasur-e  resort  of  to-duy.  The  existence  of  (his  isolated  hill 
ill  I  he  cciiler  of  ;l  siiiool  h  and  h-xcl  |)h-iin  ha,s  i)een  something  of  a 
|)U/,/.h'  (<>  geohigi^-l  s,  for  I  he  churnel  er  of  1  he  lock  is  eiit  irely  (hderenl 
fioni  that  of  the  monniains  of  the  region  and  no  other  hasaltic 
strata    are    said    lo    have-    heen    found    in    tlie    innnediatc^    vicinity. 
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EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  VIEWS  OF  THE  TEATRO  MUNICIPAL,  SANTIAGO. 

In  this  structure  somfi  of  the  greatest  opera  singers  in  the  world,  such  as  Madame  Patti,  Caruso,  and 
others,  have  delighted  the  cultined  audiences  of  the  Chilean  capital.  The  building  was  destrojea  oy 
fire  in  1870  and  rebuilt  in  1873.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  2,000,  and  with  its  elegant  'urnisn- 
ings  and  appouitmeiits  cost  about  3,500,000  pesos.  In  the  lower  illustration  which  gives  some  mea  oi 
the  handsome  appearance  of  the  entrance  hall,  may  be  seen  the  fine  marble  stairways  wmcn  leaa  lo 
the  upper  tier  of  boxes. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  Vicuna  MacKenna  saw  the 
possibiUty  of  transforming  the  hill  into  a  beauty  spot  in  compari- 
son with  which  the  famed  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  built  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  gratification  of  his  homesick  queen,  dwindle 
into  insignificance.  It  is  located  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
city,  near  the  head  of  the  famed  Avenida  de  las  Dehcias,  the  splendid 
boulevard  that  divides  the  capital  into  two  parts.  The  ornate  and 
stately  entrance,  with  the  broad,  graceful  sweep  of  its  stairways, 
its  curving  terraces,  artistic  paviUons,  domes,  and  statues,  is  itself 
one  of  the  most  striking  architectural  features  of  the  city.  A  broad 
flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  Alameda  to  the  massive,  artistically 
wrought  iron  gates  on  both  sides  of  which  stand  marble  columns 
surmounted  by  bronze  statues  of  soldiers  in  armor  holding  aloft  the 
electric  arc  lamps  which  hght  the  circular  esplanade  within.  In 
the  center  of  this  inclosure  is  a  large  basin  covered  with  blooming 
water  hlies,  the  water  being  furnished  from  a  fountain  whose  con- 
stantly falling  showers  on  festive  occasions  are  hghted  by  an  electric 
device  beneath,  giving  an  effect  of  falling  drops  and  sprays  of  Ught 
that  is  strikingly  beautiful. 

Leading  from  the  main  entrance  a  circhng  and  gradually  ascend- 
ing carriage  driveway  skirts  along  a  succession  of  artistic  terraces, 
stone  stairways,  rustic  bridges,  and  occasional  kiosks,  until  it  stops 
about  halfway  to  the  top  in  a  wide  terrace.  Here  is  located  a  spa- 
cious open  pavihon,  provided  with  comfortable  seats  for  loungers 
and  a  number  of  tables  and  chairs  where  the  visitor  may  refresh  him- 
self with  cooling  drinks  and  delicious  dishes  prepared  by  the  cafe. 
During  the  pleasant  evenings  an  orchestra  provides  music  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  care 
to  dance.  Not  far  from  this  terrace,  a  little  higher  up  on  the  hill, 
stands  the  handsome  mausoleum  of  Don  Benjamin  Vicuna  MacKenna 
in  which  rest  the  remains  of  the  designer  and  donor  of  tliis  exquisite 
pleasure  resort,  while  just  before  reaching  the  terrace  on  one  side 
of  the  driveway  may  be  seen  a  small,  heavy,  wooden  door  apparently 
built  into  a  solid  cliff  of  rock.  It  leads  to  a  most  interesting  sub- 
terranean chamber — the  seismographical  observatory  of  Chile. 

From  the  terrace  the  summit  is  reached  by  beautifully  shaded 
paths  which  wind  gradually  upward  between  dark  masses  of  trees 
and  banks  of  gorgeous  blossoms  and  flowering  shrubs,  with  here 
and  there  cool  grottoes  and  shady  nooks  provided  with  benches, 
along  small  chffs  from  which  trickle  little  streams  of  water  and  minia- 
ture cascades,  side  ])aths  sometimes  leading  to  small  terraces  from 
which  views  of  the  city  may  be  had,  until  finally  the  visitor  reaches 
the  circular  kiosk  at  the  very  top.  Here,  at  an  elevation  of  a  Uttle 
less  than  400  feet,  he  secures  a  panoramic  view  that  is  superb. 
Around  the  base  of  this  pedestal  clusters  the  city  with  its  spires, 
steeples,  turrets,  domes,  and  towers,  its  open  squares  and  straight 
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Top:  'I'lic  famous  l^nivcrsity  of  Chile,  silimlcd  on  tlio  Alnmcda  do  Ins  Doliniiis.     Middle:    Tlic  Culliolic 
rnivprsity,  ulsolocalpd  on  iln-  Alainci|;i.     Iiolloin:  'I'lic  Instllnto  PcdaRrtKifo,  or  liisiiiuic  for  Tfaohcrs. 
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streets,  while  beyond  it  to  the  east  and  northeast  rise  the  hoary 
heads  of  the  Andes,  perpetually  covered  with  their  glistening  dra- 
peries of  snow,  sometimes  thinly  veiled  with  drifting,  diaphanous 
clouds  and  again  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  deep  blue 
of  the  skies,  giant  sentinels  that  seem  to  stand  guard  over  their  loved 
jewel  of  the  plain.  To  the  west  the  Cordillera  de  la  Costa  bounds 
the  view,  its  rugged  peaks  being  somewhat  lower  than  the  Andean 
giants,  while  toward  the  south  the  level  plain  extends  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  a  succession  of  green  helds,  regularly  laid  out  farms, 
and  wide  meadows  on  which  graze  great  herds  of  cattle  and  droves 
of  horses,  a  picture  of  peace  and  plenty  that  adds  another  element 
to  complete  the  charming  panorama.  For  beauty  of  location  and 
environment  the  writer  knows  of  no  inland  city  in  the  world  that 
rivals  the  Chilean  capital. 

Another  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  city  is  the  Avenida  de 
las  Delicias  alluded  to  above.  This  wonderful  boulevard  traverses 
the  city  in  practically  a  straight  line  for  a  distance  of  over  3  miles, 
having  an  average  width  of  325  feet  or  more.  On  either  side  runs 
a  broad  driveway  for  carriages  and  automobiles,  flanked  by  some 
of  the  finest  residences  and  modern  business  houses;  inside  these 
driveways  come  the  tracks  of  the  street  railway,  while  the  wide 
middle  portion  of  the  boulevard  is  taken  up  by  the  "paseo"  or  walk 
for  pedestrians.  This  is  almost  a  succession  of  little  parks,  flower 
beds,  shrubs,  and  plants,  while  at  short  intervals  are  placed  busts, 
statues,  and  monuments  commemorating  the  country's  great  men. 
So  immerous  are  these  statues  that  the  Alameda  has  been  aptly 
called  Chile's  "  Hall  of  Fame."  Four  rows  of  fine  poplar  trees,  extend- 
ing almost  the  entire  length  of  the  boulevard,  divide  the  sections 
devoted  to  the  several  modes  of  travel  referred  to  from  one  another. 

Among  the  prominent  monuments  that  adorn  the  Alameda,  in 
addition  to  the  fine  commemorative  busts  and  smaller  statues  of 
various  noted  patriots,  military  heroes,  scientists,  and  pliilan- 
thropists,  are  three  of  special  note.  The  first  of  these  is  the  splendid 
equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  the  great  hero  of 
Chile,  whose  military  genius  was  such  a  powerful  factor  in  gaining 
for  the  country  its  independence.  The  warrior  is  re])resented  riding 
his  spirited  war  horse  over  the  crouching  form  of  an  enemy  standard 
bearer.  The  second  of  the  great  monuments  is  tlu^  equestrian 
statue  of  (Icn.  Josr  de  San  Martin,  the  "llannibid  of  tlie  Andes," 
wh(»  cainc  Ironi  hi>  naliv(^  Argentina  with  a  hody  of  well-trained 
ti'oops  over  the  great  Coi'chllcra  and  jointly  witii  Olliggins  defeated 
the  S[)Mniar<ls  in  the  decisive  battles  that  gave  Chile  her  inch^pendence 
The  thii'd  of  th(^  series  is  the  memorial  statue  of  Don  Benjamin 
Vicuna  Maelvenna,  historian  and  philanthropist,  whose  construc- 
tive efforts  to  beautify  his  beloved  city  gave  it  the  Cerro  de  Santa 
Lucia,  the  Parque  Forestal,  and  the  canalization  of  the  Rio  Mapocho, 
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MILITARY   ESTABLISHMENTS  IN   SANTIAGO. 

Top:  The  Cuartel  de  Artilleria,  or  artillery  quarters.  Middle:  The  arsenal,  a  massive  brick  building, 
200  meters  in  length  and  GO  meters  in  depth,  in  which  are  stored  the  munitions  of  war.  Bottom:  The 
"Escuela  Militar"  or  military  academy. 
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III  1(1  whoso  literary  genius  has  given  to  posterity  the  story  of  his 
('ouiitrv's  JuM-oic  history.  The  paseo  of  the  Alameda  is  a  favorite 
phn'grouiul  for  the  children,  and  the  presence  of  the  many  monu- 
ments leads  their  youthful  minds  to  a  study  of  that  history  and  a 
j)atriotic  love  of  country  that  might  well  he  emulated  in  other  lands. 

In  addition  to  the  })uhlic  ])uildings  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  description  of  the  Plaza  dc  Armas,  there  are  many  other  handsome 
edifices.  1)oth  pu})lic  and  private,  a  detailed  description  of  which  would 
entail  the  writing  of  as  many  articles.  Among  them  may  he  men- 
tioned the  Palacio  de  la  Moneda,  once  the  home  of  the  national  mint 
hut  now  the  official  residence  of  the  President  of  the  Repuhlic.  as  well 
as  the  location  of  the  offices  of  the  ministries  of  the  interior,  justice, 
finance,  and  foreign  affairs.  It  is  a  massive  structure  of  stone  and 
l)rick  and  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  SI, 500, 000.  The  exterior  has 
icmained  practically  unchanged  from  colonial  times,  hut  the  interior 
has  been  remodeled  and  is  furnished  in  sumptuous  modern  style. 
In  it  are  preserved  some  of  Chile's  most  treasured  historic  relics, 
noted  paintings,  and  fine  specimens  of  sculpture.  The  Congreso 
Xacional,  or  national  capitol,  is  another  splendid  building  of  com- 
bined Doric  and  Corinthian  architecture,  spacious  and  luxuriantly 
furnished  and  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose,  that  of  housing  the 
National  Congress  which  meets  there  to  enact  national  legislation. , 
Carefully  laid  out  and  well-kept  flower  gardens,  shade  trees,  palms, 
statues,  and  other  embellishments  of  the  grounds  form  a  fitting 
setting  for  the  great  structure. 

A  third  building  that  is  especially  noteworthy  is  the  new  Palacio 
de  Bellas  Artes,  located  in  the  Parque  Forestal.  Viewed  from  the 
exterior  tlie  building  is  an  architectural  gem  and  the  interior  is 
excellently  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  serving  as  an  academy  of  fine 
arts  and  as  the  home  of  a  wonderfully  fine  collection  of  statuar}^, 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art,  many  of  which  are  the  products 
of  native  Chilean  sculptors  and  artists.  Incidentally,  in  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  building  ar(^  to  l)e  found  some  splendid  specimens  of 
the  work  of  such  famous  artists  as  Guide  Reni,  Corot,  Van  Dyk(>, 
Rivera,  Jordaens,  Rubens,  Murillo,  Caravaggio,  Fragonard,  and 
other  masters.  Another  interesting  structure  is  the  national  museum 
in  the  Quinta  Normal,  in  which  are.  to  l)e  found  fine  collections 
illustrating  the  geology,  fauna,  and  flora  of  Chile,  as  well  as  arclia'o- 
logical  specimens  of  great  scientific  value.  Other  handsome  buildings 
are  the  splendid  municipal  tiieater,  numerous  fine  ecclesiastical 
structures,  and  such  educational  institutions  as  the  Institute  Nacional, 
the  school  of  medicine,  the  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oflcios,  tiie  normal 
school,  the  military  academy,  (he  arsenal  and  military  museum, 
and  many  <»t hers. 

One  of  the  chief  facloi-s  that  makes  for  the  licalth  and  comfort  of 
the  people  of  a  large  city  is  its  water  supply,  and  in  this  respect 
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TlIK   "Cl,i:U    JliriCO,"  on  JOCKKY   CLUB    OF   SANTIAGO. 

Upper:  A  view  of  the  grand  sland  of  the  jockey  club,  from  which  some  of  the  finest  race  horses  in  Soiitli 
America  may  be  seen  at  the  aimual  race  meets.  Lower:  A  view  of  the  distant  snowcapped  Cordillera 
de  los  Andes  from  the  grand  stand  of  the  jockey  club. 


THE  CELEBRATED  SANTA  LUCIA,  SANTIAGO. 

Upper:  Main  entrance  to  Santa  Lucia.  "Thie  ornate  and  stately  entrance,  witli  the  broad,  graceful 
sweep  of  its  stairways,  its  curving  terraces,  artistic  pavilions,  domes,  and  statues,  is  itself  one  of  the 
most  striking  architectural  features  of  the  city."  Lower:  The  statue  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  founder 
of  the  city  of  Santiago,  which  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  the  bold  conquistador  erected  the  first 
fort  in  Chile,  near  the  base  of  Santa  Lucia. 
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Santiago  is  remarkably  well  provided.  The  cool,  crystal-clear 
liquid  that  immediately  impresses  every  visitor  to  the  Chilean  capital 
has  its  several  sources  in  the  great  Andean  heights.  It  comes  from 
three  different  places,  the  ravine  of  Ramon,  the  Vitacura  waterfalls, 
and  th(?  Laguna  Negra.  The  last-named  source,  a  beautiful,  clear 
lake  located  in  the  Andes  about  53  kilometers  (33  mUes)  from  the  city 
at  an  elevation  of  2,680  m(>ters  (8.790  feet)  a])ove  tlie  level  of  the 
sea,  has  only  recently  becni  added  to  the  other  sources  of  supply  and 
assures  the  city  of  practically  an  unlimited  amount  of  pure  drinking 
water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  city  is  furthermore  supplied 
with  an  excellent  drainage  sj^stem,  whihi  successive  administrations 
hav(>  hi  recent  years  spared  no  expense  in  the  paving  and  upkeep 
of  the  streets.  During  the  year  of  1913  alone  something  over 
4,000,000  pesos  were  spent  in  street  and  sewerage  improvement. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  city  is  its  excellent  electric 
street  railway  system.  It  is  fairly  covered  with  a  network  of  such 
convenient  means  of  transportation,  there  being  33  hues  coverhig 
as  many  different  routes.  The  cars  are  nearly  all  "double  deckers," 
and  the  fares  for  passengers  in  tl\e  upper  deck  are  less  than  for  those 
in  the  lower,  although  remarkably  cheap  in  both  cases.  Nearly  all 
the  conductors  are  women,  very  businesslike  and  cfTicient,  while  the 
drivers  are  stiU  motor  "men."  It  is  said  that  the  womc^n  were  first 
employed  because  of  a  sliortage  in  availaldc  male  workmen  during 
Chile's  most  recent  war,  and  that  they  proved  so  satisfactory  tliat 
the  company  subsecjuently  retained  them. 

Being  tlie  center  of  learning  and  culture,  Santiago  is  naturally  well 
supplied  with  educational  institutions  of  every  kind.  At  the  head 
of  tlie  entire  system  are  the  two  noted  universities,  the  Univei'sity  of 
Chile  and  the  Catholic  University,  which  confer  the  usual  literary, 
scientific,  and  certain  professional  degrees,  and  hi  whose  faculties  are 
to  l)e  found  men  of  international  reputation  in  lit(>rature,  science,  law. 
etc.  Exc<'llent  s(>condarv  schools  prepare  students  for  the  liigher 
studi<^3  of  tlie  universities.  The  Government  supports  over  200  free 
(4ementary  schools  in  the  city,  45  schools  of  higher  grades,  5  lyceums, 
6  histitutes,  4  normal  schools,  and  12  professional  schools.  There  are 
also  a  large  number  of  private  institutions  that  receive  subventions 
fioMi  flic  (lovernment,  among  them  being  70  free  elementary  schools, 
40  colegios,  12  lyceums,  10  institutes.  2  normal  and  2  ]>rofessionaI 
schools. 

Tlu^  city  is  noted  for  ils  hospitals,  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
.hnitn  (1c  I'xMicdcciiciM.  Th<'  oldest  of  these  is  the  llospilnl Of  vSan 
.hum  (Ic  l)io>,  fonnded  \>\  \;il(livin  in  the  curly  days  of  the  city's 
(existence,  :iii(1  now  ii-cd  hii^cK  ;i^  ;in  enu>rg<Micy  hos|)ital  for  men. 
The  llo-i)it;il  (!<■  Siiii  l''r;mci--co  de  ImiiJii.  founded  ill  177<'),  is  rc>ei'\<'(l 
for  Women  ;md  has  ;i  capacilN  for  :iccommodating  700  paticillts. 
Connected    with    the   (•clclxjiled   school   of  in<'dicine   is   the    Hospital 


SCENES   IN   SANTIAGO. 
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erected  iJi  is7^  fLvJ.  arcna-ology,  geology,  botany,  as  well  as  h  storical  relics.    The  building  was 

»Iy?onverted  to  it?nrSt°nso""'i'"^  the  international  exposition  held  that  year  but  wrlubse- 
of  the  city.  '^^  present  use.    Lower:  The  Fountain  of  Neptune,  one  of  the  art/stic  adornments 
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de  San  Vicente  de  Paul,  for  both  men  and  women  having  a  capacity 
of  700  beds  tor  the  former  and  120  for  the  latter.  TlieJargest  hosp.tal 
of  the  city,  completed  in  1905,  is  the  Hospital  del  Salvador,  which 
can  accommodate  1,200  patients,  600  of  each  sex.  The  Hospital  de 
San  Jose,  with  350  beds,  is  mainly  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
Two  excellent  children's  hospitals,  the  Hospital  de  Nmos  and  the 
Casa  de  Hu^rfanos,  and  an  admirably  equipped  insane  asylum  for 
both  men  and  women  are  also  notable  institutions. 

The  administration  of  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  capital  of  Chile 
is  admirable.     Under  the  organic  law  for  the  incorporation  of  townis 
and  cities,  passed  by  the  National  Congress  in  1891  and  amended  by 
the  act  of  December  18,  1914,  each  munieipahty  in  the  Republic  is 
governed  directly  by  three  alcaldes  and  six  councilmen  or  alde"™"^ 
In  cities  whose  population  exceeds  100,000  there  is  ^.^^    ™  o 
councUman  for  each  50,000  in  excess  of  that  numbei-  so  *at  Santiago 
has  three  alcaldes  and  ten  councilmen.     The  intendente  of  the  prov- 
ince is  the   presiding  officer  of   the   conned,  when    present  at   its 
meetings,  and  whUe  he  has  no  vote  is  given  a  veto  power  or  power  ot 
suspension  of  any  act  or  resolution  passed  by  the  council  which  may 
be  prejudicial  to  the  public  order.     In  the  absence  of  the  intenden  e 
the  first  alcalde  presides  over  the  sessions  of  the  council    and  in 
reahty  at  all  time!  discharges  practically  aU  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  the  mayor  of  a  city  in  the  United  States.     The  three  alcald  s 
are  elected  by  the  council  and  are  ranked  as  &-'- ^-™''' ;'"**"  "^ 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  votes  received  by  each      In  the 
event  of  the  death  or  other  disability  of  the  first  alcalde,  tl^  second 
assumes  his  duties,  and  in  the  event  of  his  d.squahfication    he^thnd 
stands  ready  to  take  the  place.     The  councilmen  '^r/  'ho'^'"'^^ 
popular  election,  must  be  citizens  over  21  years  of  age  and  ha™  raided 
at  least  five  years  in  the  municipality,  must  have  no  P'^'^^f  ""  r,^* 
in  national  or  municipal  contracts  or  supphes,  and  must  hold  no 
other  public  office  or  commission.  •,     ,    ,     „  cprret-irv 

In  addition  to  the  three  alcaldes  the  council  elects  a  seci    . 
and  a  treasurer  of  the  city.     The  powers  and  .'"-d'ction  of  he  comi- 
cil  are  very  comprehensive,  the  entire  goveniment  of  the  city  bem„ 
n  their  hands,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  nat.mia   consU- 
tution  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  organic  act  govumi 
the  creation  of  municipal  corporations,  referred  t'->;°2.  J^tst he 
„f  administration  is  divided  among  a  number  of  depaitmcntst^to 
principal  ones  being  the  treasury,  direction  of  pub  .<■  woiks,  the  iii- 
;ec   on  of  municipal  services,  the  board  of  health,  'l^Part"-;;^ 
parks  and  gardens,  and  the  several  departments  of  markets,  public 
rughterho'uses,  and  the  Junta  de  Bcneficencia  or  public  assisanc  ; 
sfntia™  his  ever  justly  prided  itself  on  bemg  tlie  center  of  Chilean 
.ulune  Tnd  rcfineinent.  the  Athens  of  the  Republic  -  od— 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  on  its  exclusive  and  aristocratic  social  circles. 


IN  CHILE'S  CHARMING  CAPITAL. 

•  [La'AmuS/MoSdtuhfen1rano'?'io'lh  ^'*'"°'^'  Spanish  poet  vvlio  wote  the  immortal  poem 
A  view  of  the  Alameda  de  las  Do'fciS  shouin;^  nf.'Sf"®.  ^°"?'."°  in  the.Plaz.a  Blanco  Encalada.  Middle: 
A  beauty  spot  in  the  Parque  Cousm^'  ^''°" '"«  "^°  ^^^^"e  of  San  Martin  in  the  distant  center.    Bottom: 
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It  has  made  no  great  pretensions  in  the  way  of  being  an  industrial 
and  commercial  city,  and  yet  a  little  investigation  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  Santiago  lias  made  great  progress  along  these  lines  and  that 
it  is  in  reality  the  commercial  and  inchistrial  center  of  the  country. 
Especially  since  the  exigencies  of  the  Ii^uropean  war  have  made  the 
importation  of  many  necessary  commodities  difficult  and  expensive 
have  the  leading  capitalists  and  business  men  of  the  city  turned 
their  attention  to  promoting  manufacturing.  In  the  Anuario  General 
de  ('hile  for  1917  it  is  stated  that  in  the  capital  city  there  are  no  less 
than  1,232  manufacturing  establishments  with  a  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  over  103,000,000  pesos  (Chilean  paper  ])eso  equals  a])()Ut 
$0.25  U.  S.  currency).  Among  the  most  important  of  tliese  estab- 
lishments are  5  breweries,  having  a  total  capital  of  12, 000, 000  i)esos; 
13  mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds,  with  total  capital  of  8,000,000 
pesos;  5  clothing  factories  with  7,828,000  pesos;  4  hat  factories  with 
4,200,000  pesos;  2  glass  factories  with  over  2,240,000  pesos;  and  a 
gas  plant  with  a  capital  of  9,000,000  pesos. 

In  this  connection  the  Chilean  Industrial  Exposition,  hehl  at 
Santiago  in  wSeptember,  1916,  was  a  revelation  to  the  world  in  showing 
the  progress  of  .Santiago  and  the  country  generally  in  manufactur- 
ing. Forty  manufacturers  of  foodstuffs  had  lino  exlii])its  at  the 
exposition,  and  it  is  said  that  these  represented  but  a  small  ])ropor- 
tion  of  the  Cliilean  firms  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  edibles, 
while  only  37  of  the  150  Chilean  establislnnents  manufacturing 
various  kinds  of  alcoholic  liquors,  beer,  soft  drinks,  mineral  waters, 
etc.,  were  represented.  There  arc  over  100  factories  in  (Miile  turning 
out  ready-made  clotliing  for  men  and  women,  underwear,  sliirts, 
corsets,  um])rellas,  parasols,  waterproof  garments,  etc.  I'lidcr  tlie 
title  of  "  Lum])er  and  furniture"  tlie  exhibits  of  domestic  niaiiulac- 
tures  of  furniture  was  striking,  and  it  is  stated  tliat  over  90  per  cent 
of  tlic  furniture  sold  in  Cliile  to-day  is  manufactured  in  the  country, 
most  of  the  hiinhcr  used  coming  from  the  forests  in  soutliern  Chile. 
Great  improvement  is  also  noted  in  the  textile  industry,  tluM'e  b(>ing 
at  present  7  knitting  mills  in  Sjintiago  working  at  full  <a|);icity. 
One  of  the  most  inij)ortant  of  Santiago's  recent  industries  is  tlie  large 
match  factory  which  sup|)lies  practically  the  whole  country  with  this 
coininodity.  .\nolhei'  notable  entei'|)rise  is  a  facttU'V  that  niaj<es 
ina<*hine  hell  ing  from  w  asle  pieces  of  sole  leather  t  uining  out  a  pioduct 
that  is  said  to  be  renuitkahly  sat isfa<-t ory  and  yet  nnidi  <'liea|)ei- 
than  the  ini|>()rled  Icalher  ami  luhhcr  helting  forinei'ly  u>ed.  h'l-oni 
all  of  this  it  may  he  seen  that  Santiago  is  fast  becoming  a  city  ol 
business  and  manufacturing.  To  the  writer,  however,  it  will  always 
i-emain  |trcemiiM'iil  ly  the  delighlfnl  city  of  beautiful  |)ai]\^.  of  the 
splendid  .\lameda,  of  the  only  Saiila  Lucia  in  the  Wdild.  and  ol  the 
alluring,  entrancing  life  of  the  I'la/.a  tie  Arnia>. 
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Hl^DREDS  of  feet  above  the  shimmering  expanse  of  Carta- 
gena Harbor,  which  in  picturesque  topography  rivals  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  rises  the  precipitous  cliff  known  as  La 
Popa.  Upon  its  summit  stands  the  ancient  monastery, 
a  huge  white  structure  which  is  a  landmark  for  ships  50  miles  or 
more  at  sea.  From  this  historic  mission  edifice,  perched  upon  the 
lofty  eminence  like  some  great  feudal  castle,  tradition  has  it  that 
devout  nuns,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  pirates  upon  their  sanc- 
tuary, flung  themselves  to  death,  falling  almost  into  the  blue  waters 
far  below.  Whether  the  tale,  suggesting  a  like  tradition  in  more 
ancient  history,  is  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  frowning  peak 
rising  from  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Cartagena  is  the  mag- 
nificent outstanding  feature  of  a  surpassing  landscape.  From  its 
apex  one  commands  a  sweeping  vista  of  the  inner  and  outer  harbors 
of  Cartagena,  of  the  walls  and  battlements  of  the  heavily  fortified 
city,  of  the  vivid  green  inland  country,  and  even  of  the  delta  of  the 
mighty  Magdalena  River. 

Beneath  La  Popa,  and  before  us,  gleaming  under  the  brilliant 
tropical  sun,  rose  the  spires,  church  towers,  and  domes  of  the  historic 
walled  city.  Like  some  fabulous  city  of  the  far  Orient,  it  seemed 
a  dream  city,  a  metropolis  in  ancient  Persia  at  its  zenith.  Riotous, 
gorgeous  blendings  of  color,  tints  of  ocher,  blue,  vermilion,  and 
brown,  ghnted  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  in  the  golden  midday  light. 
The  stalwart,  moss-covered  city  walls,  upon  whose  summits  an 
eight-horse  team  can  be  driven,  rose  from  the  inner  harbor,  giving 
place,  at  intervals,  to  steps  down  to  the  water's  edge,  somewhat 
suggesting  Venice. 

Cartagena  is  not  alone  one  of  tlie  most  picturesque  cities  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  a  fortified 
city  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  be  found  in  the  New  World.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  seaports  of  the  great  Republic  of  Colombia 
which,  with  an  area  of  approximately  one-half  million  square  miles, 
is  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  German  Empire,  and  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  Texas,  the  largest  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  important  commercial  city  and  distributing  point,  being  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River,  which  drains  north  through 
the  Republic  for  more  than  1,000  miles.  And,  more  than  all,  it  is 
a  typical  Colombian  city,  proud  of  its  achievements  in  education, 
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proud  of  its  people,  and  proud  of  its  eventful  history,  which  lias  heen 
characterized  by  thrilling  and  victorious  struggles  for  independence. 

As  cities  go  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Cartagena  is  ancient. 
It  was  founded  ])y  Don  Pedro  de  lleredia,  in  1533,  243  years  before 
the  United  States  of  America  signed  its  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Philip  II,  history  records,  commanded  that  the  city  be  made  im- 
pregnable to  assault  and  vast  sums  were  expended  uj)on  its  fortifi- 
cations. Soon  it  became  a  repository  of  tiie  treasure  collected 
throughout  the  Andes  and  Central  America  to  await  shipment  to 
Spain  in  proud  galleons  convoyed  thither  by  heavily  armed  frigates. 
It  was  a  lure  to  freebooters.  In  1585  Cartagena  was  sacked  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake  who,  under  threat  of  firing  the  city,  extorted  a 
heavy  ransom.  It  resisted  an  assault  by  combined  Britisii  land 
and  sea  forces  in  1741.  It  was  captured,  however,  by  the  Sj)anish, 
during  the  War  of  Independence  in  1815.  But  it  was  retaken  by 
the  patriots  in  1821. 

To-day  Cartagena  is,  emphatically,  a  city  of  the  present.  Trading 
schooners,  steam  launches,  and  long,  narrow  craft  with  picturesque 
lateen  sails,  crowd  the  magnificent  yacht  harbor  outside  the  city 
walls.  Just  beyond  the  fine  escarpment  rising  from  the  water  the 
beautiful  plaza  or  prado,  a  park  and  l)()ulevard  coniljined,  orna- 
mented by  many  commanding  sculptures,  is  at  all  times  crowded  by 
vehicles  and  motor  cars.  The  nnirket  place  next  to  the  prado  and 
separated  from  the  city  by  the  yacht  iiail)or  is  a  hive  of  industry. 
Through  the  mighty  arclied  gates  of  the  walled  city,  and  across  the 
prado,  run  crowded  automobile  busses  to  the  newer  suburbs  near 
the  base  of  La  Popa.  A  contrast  Ix'tween  ancicMit  and  nu)d(>rn  is 
given  l)y  the  steel  freight  cars  lyhig  on  tracks  close  to  tiie  massive 
walls  built  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 

The  scenes  inside  the  city  walls  abound  in  interest  for  the  lover  of 
the  beautiful  and  (juaint.  Cartagena  has  no  rival  in  its  architecture,  to 
my  mind,  among  any  of  the  okl  S])anish  cities  I  liave  known  in  Latin- 
America  or  the  Orient.  It  has  splendid  exatnjiles  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ai-chitecture  of  th<'  S|)anisli  renaissances,  tinged  with  tlie  j)icturesqu<> 
Moor('S(|ue  ])leiidings  that  Ix'speuk  th(!  inlhience  of  th<'  Crescent  in 
Spanisli  aichitecture.  The  dose  block  grou|)ing  of  ihf  buildings 
gives  the  city  the  appcaiance  of  singular  massiveness  and  solidarity. 
The  iin|)osing  cathrchal  and  monastery,  the  fine  churches,  the  (hsnsely 
sluKh'd  j)arl\s  with  iheii-  statues  and  tropical  ^hrul)bery,  the  streets 
witli  their  overhanging  balusti'a(h's,  and  the  shops  displaying  tlie 
finest  wares  of  .\oi-th  .Vnieiiean,  Lui-opean,  and  local  inniiufacture 
arc  Worth  a  visit  (»f  ninny  days.  .Nor  must  one  forget  the  university, 
for  ( "artagena  ha>  long  been  recognized  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Indeed, 
the  city  is  held  to  rank  as  an  educational  center  second  oidv  to 
Bogota,    the    ca|)it!d.       ll     i--    nol    out    of    place    lo    ol)>ei\('    hcfc    that- 
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Columbia  has  long  })ccn  celebrated  for  her  academies,  miiversities, 
and  scientific  schools,  as  well  as  for  her  literary  achievements,  the 
writmgs  of  her  novelists,  poets,  historians,  naturalists,  and  travelers. 
Cartagena  itself  rises  almost  from  the  water  with  the  curling  waves 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  upon  one  side  and  the  inner  harbor  upon  the 
other,  the  harbor  and  ocean  almost  meeting  at  the  railroad  embank- 
ment that  extends  from  the  pier.  The  depot  of  the  modern  railway 
which  runs  to  Calamar,  about  60  miles  distant  upon  the  Magdalena 
River,  is  just  outside  the  three  arched  gateways  that  give  entrance 
to  the  city.  In  the  old  days  bells  were  rung  each  night  at  8.30  o'clock 
to  summon  the  inhabitants  within  the  walls  and  the  gates  were 
closed  at  9.  Although  the  gates  are  never  closed  now,  Cartagena 
still  keeps  up  the  quaint  custom,  a  modern  factory  whistle  replacing 
the  bells  of  old.  Through  the  gates  are  said  to  have  passed  billions 
of  wealth  representing  the  treasure  mined  for  centuries  up  and  down 
the  Andes.  Colombia  alone  has  produced  more  than  $700,000,000 
in  gold  since  the  coming  of  the  Spanish,  the  production  now  ranging 
between  five  and  six  million  dollars  annually. 

The  Magdalena  River  is  the  great  artery  of  Colombian  commerce. 
It  is  a  majestic  stream  suggesting  the  Mississippi.  Fine  steel  river 
boats,  electrically  lighted,  run  up  and  down  the  river  between  Bar- 
ranqu'Ua  and  La  Dorado,  600  miles  up,  connecting  with  Cartagena 
at  Calamar.  At  La  Dorado  passengers  take  the  train  around  the 
rapids  to  Beltran,  thence  by  train  to  Girardot,  an  important  coffee 
district,  whence  the  train  is  finally  boarded  for  the  capital,  Bogota, 
8,300  feet  above  sea  level.  The  trip  on  the  Magdalena  River  is  one 
of  the  famed  journeys  of  the  world.  There  are  two  large  competing 
fleets  of  river  steamers  and  a  number  of  smaller  craft  running  out 
of  Barranquilla,  which  is  at  the  delta  of  the  Magdalena  River  and 
about  10  or  12  miles  from  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  delta  abounds  in  strange  sights.  The  giant  river,  which  has 
a  shallow  bar  across  its  mouth,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  large 
steamers,  separates  into  innumerable  channels  seeking  exit  to  the 
sea.  I  once  took  the  picturesque  75-mile  delta  trip  between  Cienega 
on  the  Santa  Marta  Railway  and  Barranquilla,  traveling  through 
the  inlets  that  seem  like  narrow  canals  and  are  bordered  on  either 
side  by  dense  forests  or  by  occasional  clearings  where  woodcutters 
are  engaged  chopping  cordwood  for  the  distant  city  factories.  The 
delta  channels  serve  as  feeders  for  Barranquilla  traffic.  Through 
them  are  transported  the  products  of  the  land.  Modern  steel 
dredgers  keep  the  principal  channels  cleared  for  travel.  Much  of 
the  country  that  is  not  periodically  iimndated  or  densely  forested  is 
rich  in  agriculture. 

Fish  are  abundant  both  along  the  seacost  and  in  the  inland  streams 
and  estuaries.     At   Santa  Marta  the  fishermen  catch  very  fine  sea 
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mullet,  })ass,  ami  other  large  edible  fish.  Fishing  is  a  very  consider- 
able industry.  In  tlu^  inland  lakes  and  estuaries,  in  addition  to  the 
fishermen  with  their  nets,  baited  drop  lines,  and  fish  traps,  great 
fiocks  of  loons  and  pelicans  are  to  l)e  seen  busied  with  similar  intent. 
This  is  not  surj)rising,  for  in  flora,  fauna,  and  mineral  wealth  Colombia 
is  a  land  of  plenty.  It  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Glance  at  a  map  of 
Colombia  and  you  will  see  why  this  is  so.  The  giant  Andes,  which 
inclose  on  three  sides  a  great  broken  table-land  in  the  southern  and 
south-central  part  of  the  Republic  around  Bogota,  separate  into 
three  distinct  mountain  chains  as  they  come  north — the  western, 
central,  and  eastern  Cordilleras.  The  western  Cordilleras,  following 
the  Pacific  coast,  continue  on  into  Central  America.  The  eastern 
Cordilleras,  terminating  in  the  lofty,  snow-clad  Santa  Marta  Moun- 
tains, run  north  almost  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  sending  great  flanks 
and  ridges  out  into  the  waters.  Between  the  central  and  eastern 
Cordilleras  lies  the  great  valley  of  the  Magdalena  River,  one  of  the 
richest  valleys  in  South  America.  Between  the  central  and  western 
Cordilleras  lies  the  valley  of  the  navigable  Cauca  River,  flowing  into 
the  Magdalena  about  200  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  descending  from 
an  elevated  plain  5,000  feet  above  sea  level  about  the  busy,  modern 
city  of  Medellin. 

Colombia  thus  possesses  every  climatic  range  from  the  subtropical, 
through  the  successive  stages  of  the  Temperate  Zone  to  that  of  the 
lofty  region  of  glaciers  and  eternal  snow.  For  the  artist,  the  lover 
of  color,  of  majestic  mountain  masses,  appalling  gorges,  roaring 
torrents,  primeval  forests  of  luxuriant  tropical  growths,  flowering 
vines  and  delicate  orchids,  Colombia  is  a  paradise.  Moreover,  the 
climate  of  northern  Colombia,  which  is  warmer  than  that  of  the 
southern  highlands,  has  a  peculiar  charm  ])oth  upon  the  seacoast 
which  is  cooled  by  the  sea  breezes  and  in  the  foothills  which  are 
cooled  by  the  proximity  to  the  mountains  and  also  by  the  monsoon. 
The  monsoon,  as  I  have  known  it,  is  a  wind  that  comes  up  about  3 
o'clock  each  afternoon,  subsiding,  for  a  time,  at  sundown,  and  is 
felt  in  greatest  intensity  between  9  and  midnight.  And  Colombia 
has  plant  life  as  varied  as  its  climatic  zones.  There  is  perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  which  has  a  greater  diversity  of  fauna  and  of 
l)irds  and  insects. 

The  vast  valleys  in  themselves  constitute  emi)ires  in  area.  Tlie 
huge  Magdalena  Valley  produces  the  finest  cotton,  corn,  and  sugar 
cane.  The  fertile  uplands  are  no  less  productive  of  other  crops,  and 
wheat  win  some  day  become  an  inii)ortant  staple.  There  is,  too, 
a  tremendous  future  for  Colombia  in  cattle  raising.  It  exists  not 
only  in  tlie  lowlands  and  foothills  of  the  Cordilleras,  but  in  the  high 
llanos  or  pasture  lands.    On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  Oriente 
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following  the  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  River  eastward,  there  are 
more  than  250,000  square  miles  of  fertile  grassy  pasture  and  plains 
in  eastern  Colombia  and  western  Venezuela  capable  of  pasturing 
more  than  100,000,000  head  of  stock.  This  is  affirmed  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  areas  of  fertile,  open,  unoccupied  land  in  the  world. 
While  in  Colombia  I  heard  that  a  railroad  would  be  built  out  from 
Bogota  to  reach  the  southern  part  of  this  country.  In  the  foothills 
and  lowlands  of  the  Cordillera  Oriente  I  have  seen  as  fine  cattle  as 
I  have  ever  seen  anywhere  in  the  world.  A  cattleman  from  the  west- 
ern plains  of  the  United  States,  whom  I  met  in  Colombia,  told  me 
that,  in  his  judgment,  no  country  in  the  world  has  such  almost 
illimitable  areas  of  vacant  pasture  adapted  to  the  raising  of  vigorous 
stock.  A  wealthy  Colombian  gentleman  who  has  gone  extensively 
into  stock  raising  said  that  it  did  not  cost  him  over  SI. 75  per  head, 
American  currency,  to  raise  his  grazing  steers  up  to  the  butchering 
point.  The  Government  of  Colombia  encourages  responsible  live- 
stock men.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  both  branches  of  the 
Colombian  Legislature  favoring  the  establishment  of  meat  packing 
and  refrigerating  plants. 

The  climatic  conditions  that  produce  luxuriant  grasses  give  glorious 
foliage.  In  the  lowlands  everywhere  were  beautiful  morning-glories 
in  bloom  and  other  flowers  of  infinite  variety  and  hue,  cloaking  the 
country  in  a  riot  of  lovely  color — blue,  yeUow,  white,  red,  and  golden — 
acacia  trees,  too,  burst  into  bloom,  presenting  at  a  short  distance 
the  effect  of  a  single  great  mass  of  color.  In  the  world  there  are  not 
more  beautiful  ornamental  flowers,  palms,  trees,  and  shrubs  than 
are  grown  in  Colombia.  Grass  flowers,  too,  are  abundant.  Small 
star-shaped  flowers  they  are  of  red  and  blue,  everywhere  adorning 
the  foothills.  And  I  recall  lovely  groves  of  blossoming  trees,  much 
like  peach  trees,  near  the  coast,  with  a  profusion  of  pink  blooms  of 
fragrant  scent.  Japan  itself  in  blossom  time,  with  all  its  gorgeous 
cherry  orchards  blooming,  does  not  surpass  Colombia  in  the  blossom- 
ing season  in  early  winter  and  for  many  months  thereafter.  Indeed, 
a  number  of  plants  bloom  throughout  the  year.  Moreover,  the  flowers 
are  fragrant,  for  Colombia  is  not  a  land  where  the  blossoms  have  no 
scent  and  the  birds  no  song. 

Of  birds  there  are  many,  brilliantly  colored,  audacious,  familiar, 
busy  songsters  by  the  thousands.  Particularly  do  I  recall  a  saucy 
brown  and  white  Chupa  Huevo,  egg  robber,  that  came  under  my 
observation  during  some  pleasant  days  at  Rio  Frio,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Santa  Marta  Mountains. 

The  little  whistler  was  never  disturbed  by  my  presence,  for  the 
song  bird  in  Colombia  does  not  know  the  small  boy  with  the  gun. 
Another  brilhant  whistler  is  a  yellow  and  black  oriole  which  can 
easily  be  taught  to  carry  a  tune  and  is  very  popular  in  captivity. 
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When  I  first  hoard  one  of  these  birds  I  thought  it  was  some  clever 
boy  \vhisthng.  Canaries,  hnnets,  hiininiinji:;  l)irds,  long-tailed  black- 
birds, and  pigeons  are  abundant.  Of  tlie  latter  the  most  plentiful 
is  the  small  brown  plum])  partridge-shaped  pigeon  that  is  found  in 
great  (h'oves  on  the  country  highways  and  will  flutter  ahead  of  the 
traveler  only  when  he  comes  very  near. 

Ilabbits,  conies,  partridges,  and  other  game  familiar  to  sportsmen 
in  more  northern  latitudes  are  to  be  found  in  the  foothills.  The 
tapir  is  found  in  tlie  thick  woods  and  brush,  through  which  it  l>eats 
dee])  trails.  The  animal  has  been  shot  by  coffee  ranchers  at  an 
elevation  of  5, ()()()  feet  above  sea  level  and  is  said  to  range  up  as  high 
as  8,000  or  9,000  feet  above  sea  level,  crossing  the  loftiest  of  the 
lesser  ridges. 

I  met  an  American  gentleman  who,  while  hunting  some  20  years 
ago  in  the  Santa  ^larta  ^Mountains,  came  upon  wild  coffee,  with  the 
result  that  he  estabUshed  a  thriving  coffee  plantation  upon  which 
he  now  lives.  Originally  he  had  gone  down  to  install  electric  light- 
ing plants  at  Santa  Marta  and  Barranquilla.  Most  of  the  coffee, 
Colombia's  greatest  agricultural  crop,  is  raised  in  the  far  interior  and 
reaches  the  coast  via  the  ]\Iagdalena  River. 

But  let  us  return  to  civihzation,  to  Barranquilla,  the  most  impor- 
tant seaport  of  Colombia.  The  city  has  a  population  of  between 
55,000  and  60,000  persons  and  is  reached  by  the  17-mile  raih'oad  line 
from  the  deep-sea  wharf  at  Puerto  Colombia  upon  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  the  chief  point  of  transshipment  for  freight,  coffee,  gold,  hides, 
Panama  hats,  platinum,  rubber,  tobacco,  and  all  the  varied  products 
that  come  down  the  ]\Iagdalena  River  and  are  sent  by  rail  for  export 
via  Puerto  Colombia.  In  a  single  year  Colombia  has  exported  as 
much  as  $16,600,000  worth  of  coffee  to  the  ITnited  States.  Total  gold 
exports  run  normally  over  $6,000,000  (American  currency) ;  plati- 
num over  $600,000;  Panama  hats  close  to  $1,000,000;  hides  over 
$2,900,000,  and  this  represents  but  a  part  of  the  cattle  slaughtered, 
as  Colombia  consumes  much  leather  in  the  manufacture  of  harness, 
saddles,  shoes  and  for  other  purposes. 

Barranquilla  itself  is  located  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the 
^bigdalena  River,  but  steamers  and  steel  and  wood  freight  carriers 
( omc  directly  to  town  through  several  deep  channels  leading  from 
th(^  river.  The  main  channel  skirts  one  side  of  the  city  past  mill 
and  factory,  by  the  picturesque  overcrowded  market  place,  past 
still  more  manufactories,  returning  to  the  river  by  another  course. 
Barranquilla  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  cities  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
It  is  a  sohd,  substantial,  even  beautifully  built  comnninity,  of  wliich 
the  finest  architectural  feature  is  the  broad  central  plaza  and  very 
ormite  nuxk'rn  cathedral.  From  the  summit  of  one  of  the  two  towers 
of  this  fine  edifice  one  may  obtain  a  good  view  of  that  portion  of  tlie 
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city  tliat  lies  toward  the  Magdalena  River.  Parts  of  Barranquilla 
arc  built  on  higher  land  and  beautiful,  shaded  grounds.  There  are 
a  number  of  interesting  manufactories  in  the  city,  including  a  large 
cotton-spinning  mill  and  a  match  factory,  in  both  of  which  Colombian 
girl  operatives  are  employed.  There  is  an  ice  factory,  a  modern 
electric  power  plant;  there  are  chocolate  factories,  a  flour  mill, 
underwear  and  stocking  manufactories,  sawmills  on  the  canals — 
for  Colombia  produces  magnificent  commercial  timbers — and  other 
enterprises.  I  went  through  almost  all  of  them.  The  proprietors 
were  very  obliging  and  agreeable.  They  spoke  with  satisfaction  of 
what  had  been  accomphshed  and  freely  of  their  plans  for  the  future. 
l"p  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war, 
all  the  flour  miUed  was  from  wheat  imported  from  the  United  States. 
It  did  not  pay  to  undertake  the  heavy  transportation  to  bring  the 
wheat  from  the  highlands  of  the  far  interior.  However,  there  are 
smaller  flour  mills  at  MedeUin,  Bogota,  and  in  many  other  districts 
through  the  higlilands.  The  grade  of  wheat  is  constantly  being 
improved  and,  no  doubt,  Colombia  will  produce  more  and  more  of 
her  own  flour.  The  fine  cotton-spinning  factory  at  Barranquilla 
obtains  its  product  from  the  cotton  fields  along  the  Magdalena  River. 
The  cotton  yield  is  heavy  and  of  fine  quality.  While  the  Barran- 
c[uilla  mill  does  not  weave  any  cloth,  there  are  a  number  of  textile 
mills  in  the  Republic. 

Colombia  is  progressing  in  many  directions.  The  present  mining 
industry,  superseding  the  former,  is  not  a  score  of  years  old,  for 
mining  had  languished  before  modern  methods  were  introduced. 
Yet  modern  hydraulic  elevators  are  now  at  work  upon  the  great 
])lacer  deposits  in  Antioquia  province.  Quartz  mines  are  being 
opened  up.  In  the  opinion  of  many  engineers  Colombia  is  one  of 
the  coming  gold  countries  of  the  Avorld.  There  is  also  much  coal, 
iron,  and  cop])er.  The  greatest  development  for  Colombia  would 
be  found  in  a  railroad  line  up  the  Magdalena  Valley  to  Bogota. 
It  would,  in  the  opinion  of  representative  Colombians  with  whom  the 
writer  talked,  be  a  most  profitable  undertaking,  for  it  would  open 
up  some  of  the  ri(;hcst  agricultural  country  in  the  world,  and  the 
people  are  frequent  travelers.  Too,  it  would  feed  from  a  thousand 
points,  the  water  traffic  on  the  Magdalena. 

There  are,  in  Barranquilla,  several  clubs,  for  social  life  is  highly 
developed.  Banquets,  balls,  parties,  and  picnics  at  the  seashore  or 
other  outings  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  pre-Lenten  season. 
Some  of  the  homes  are  admirably  equipped  for  dancing.  The  home 
of  one  of  my  Colombian  hosts  was  finished  in  green  and  white  Itahan 
marble,  with  spacious  marble  courts  and  large  rooms  opening  out 
on  balustrades  on  the  upper  floors.  The  people  are  very  musically 
incUned.     One  of  the  leading  import  houses  is  that  of  a  large  piano 
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dealer,  and  the  finest  of  pianos  are  imported.  Among  the  fetes  that 
display  the  Colombian  love  of  sociabiUty  is  the  annual  pre-Lenten 
masquerade.  The  fete  was  in  progress  during  my  visit  in  Barran- 
quilla.  Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  and  young  men  and  young  women 
danced  en  bal  masque.  The  fete  resembles,  in  many  ways,  the  cele- 
brated Mardigras  carnival  of  New  Orleans.  Grotesque  masks  are 
worn  and  brilliant  colors.  Motion  pictures  also  are  a  popular  form 
of  amusement  in  Colombia,  and  Barranquilla  has  several  fine  theaters 
devoted  to  their  exhibition.  The  best  American,  French,  and 
Spanish  films  are  shown. 

While  in  Colombia  I  had  the  coveted  opportunity  to  visit  the 
former  country  home  of  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar,  the  great  South 
American  patriot.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  measure  of 
devotion  could  exceed  that  in  which  the  memory  of  this  truly  great 
statesman  and  warrior,  the  first  President  of  the  RepubUc  of  Colom- 
bia, is  revered.  Nor  is  it  hyperbole  to  state  that  there  are  no  people 
in  the  world  who  are  more  proud  of  the  principles  of  democracy,  who 
are  more  patriotic,  or  who  have  a  greater  love  for  their  country  than 
the  people  of  Colombia.  Consequently  the  old  country  home  of 
Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  South  America,  is  much  visited.  The  well- 
kept  estate  is  near  a  lovely  stream  about  6  miles  from  Santa  Marta  and 
is  reached  by  a  good  highway.  A  great  court,  shaded  by  magnifi- 
cent trees,  contains  a  statue  of  the  patriot,  and  the  spacious  exhibition 
apartments  where  mementos  of  his  career  are  displayed.  An  inner 
tiled  garden  connects  the  exhibition  apartments  with  the  home 
beyond.  The  swords  and  uniforms  of  the  patriot,  executive  decrees 
and  manifestoes  issued  by  him,  recall  the  revolt  against  the  Spanish 
in  Venezuela  and  his  defeat  of  Gen.  Monteverde  at  Caracas  in  1813, 
and  the  successful  campaign  resulting  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 
in  1819.  There  are  also  mementos  of  Gen.  Bolivar's  campaigns  to 
help  the  Peruvians  in  their  struggles  for  liberty  several  years  later 
as  well  as  of  his  career  in  Colombia,  and  of  his  early  student  days 
in  Europe. 

No  more  charming  spot  than  this,  at  the  side  of  a  purling  stream, 
set  off  by  mighty  shade  trees,  abounding  with  song  birds,  and  within 
the  shadows  of  the  mighty  snow-capped  Sierras,  could  have  been 
selected  by  Gen.  Bolivar  for  retirement  and  quiet  after  his  eventful 
career. 

Santa  Marta,  population  12,000,  is  the  third  most  important  city 
of  northern  Colombia,  the  first  and  second  cities  being  Barranquilla 
and  Cartagena,  respectively.  Bogota  is  the  largest  city  with  120,000 
population;  Medellin  next  with  between  70,000  and  75,000;  Carta- 
gena, the  fourth  city  in  size,  has  35,000  inhabitants.  All  told  Co- 
lombia has  a  population  of  6,000,000.  Santa  Marta  bears  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oldest  Spanish  city  on  the  mainland  of  the 
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Western  Hemisphere  to  occupy  the  site  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
in  1515.  The  location  of  Santa  Marta  upon  a  beautiful  crescent- 
shaped  liarl)or  where  large  ridges  plunge  precipitously  into  the  sea 
on  either  side  of  the  crescent  is  most  picturesque.  The  city  is  built 
upon  a  broad  sandy  fhit,  and  steamers  may  almost  tie  up  at  the 
shore.  The  Santa  Marta  Railway  terminates  here  with  tracks  to 
ship  side.  The  line  runs  back  toward  the  Magdalena  River  for  65 
miles  and  with  branches  has  a  total  trackage  of  85  miles.  From  Santa 
Marta  one  may  make  rail  and  steamer  connection  with  the  Magda- 
lena. Back  of  Santa  Marta  15  miles  rise  the  foothill  peaks  9,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Still  farther  in  the  background  may 
be  discerned  tlie  white  summits  of  the  snowy  mountains,  ascending 
perhaps  to  an  altitude  of  between  14,000  to  16,000  feet,  possibly 
more.  So  rugged  is  the  country  that  it  would  take  three  months, 
I  was  informed,  to  make  the  round  trip  to  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
peak,  some  80  miles  distant  in  an  air  line.  Access  is  gained  by 
proceeding  from  the  direction  of  Venezuela.  But  one  man,  a  French 
explorer,  is  actually  known  to  have  reached  the  top.  The  feat  was 
accomplished  about  15  years  ago. 

Santa  Marta  is  a  great  fruit  center.  Bananas  do  wonderfully  and 
cacao  thrives.  It  has  a  record  of  having  exported  7,000,000  bunches 
of  bananas  to  the  United  States  and  England  in  a  single  year. 
Banana  plants  planted  by  French  growers  more  than  25  years  ago 
are  still  springing  up  from  the  first  planting.  An  important  Ameri- 
can company  is  engaged  in  banana  growing  in  the  district  and  also 
buys  bananas  from  the  planters,  so  that  the  industry  has  been 
greatly  extended.  The  company  has  here  a  very  fine  hospital,  one 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  think,  that  it  has  around  the  Caribbean, 
besides  a  great  many  dispensaries  and  medical  stations.  It  is  doing 
a  wonderful  work  in  this  respect  and  one  about  which  very  little  is 
generally  known.  The  hospital,  which  is  entirely  in  charge  of  Co- 
lom})ian  doctors,  has  the  most  modern  equipment,  operating  room, 
sterilizing  u])paratus,  etc. 

But  I  fear  I  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  Colombia,  the  people  themselves,  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  favored  land  whose  unvarying  hospitality  and  courtesy,  wide 
interest  in  affairs  and  appraisement  of  human  nature  render  them  the 
most  engaging  of  companions.  The  liospitality  given  to  the  stranger 
is  akin  to  the  fri(ni(Uiness  and  holpfiduess  tlie  people  exercise  toward 
one  another. 

Colombia  to-(hiy  is  a  land  of  tlie  future.  It  has  everything  in 
resources  of  nature  and  in  human  resources,  in  wise,  far-seeing 
leaders  and  a  responsive  patriotic  puldic  to  establish  one  of  the 
greatest  seats  of  civilization  in  the  world.  For  charm  of  scene,  clime, 
and  incident,  no  land  holds  out  greater  allurement  to  the  traveler 
and  tourist. 
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FAR  AWAY  ill  a  semitropical  jungle;  where  the  (jiiictude  is 
l)roken  })y  tlie  ceaseless  roar  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
cataracts,  a  small  party  of  men  have  been  toiling  for  several 
years.  They  have  been  endeavoring  to  open  a  gateway,  so  to 
speak,  to  virgin  lands  where  nature  supplies  productive  soil,  but  where 
man  with  his  modern  methods  and  transportation  facilities  is  almost 
an  uidvnown  factor.  The  result  of  these  years  of  labor  is  a  short 
railroad,  only  about  37  miles  in  length,  an  insignificant  work,  aside 
from  future  commercial  aspects  and  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
to  transport  materials  and  supplies  long  distances,  making  construc- 
tion tedious  and  unduly  expensive.  So  secluded  have  been  these 
railroad  builders  and  the  enterprise  so  overshadowcnl  l)y  international 
events  on  land  and  sea  that  it  is  almost  unknown  outside  the  region 
of  activitv.  But  the  work  is  now  consummated,  a  gateway  is  open 
and  the  modern  locomotive  draws  cars  of  Ireiglit  around  the  falls  oi 
Guayra. 

Five  years  ago  one  ol"  the  leading  corporations  engaged  in  yerba 
mate  ])ro(luction  in  tliis  region,  the  Empresa  Matte  Larangeira, 
decided  to  establish  i-ail  connnunication  bciwccMi  the  up|)er  and  lower 
waters  of  the  Alto  Parana,  a  river  at  least  l.bOO  miles  long,  linking 
a  vast  unknown  area  with  civilization.  Tlie  Alto  J^arana  rises  in 
the  Brazilian  State  of  (loyaz,  Hows  southeastward,  receiving  many 
smaller  streams  before  it  joins  tlie  La  Plata  system  near  Corrientes, 
Argentina,  rnfoi'lunately  for  the  steamboat  man,  wlio  abhors  river 
obstructions,  but  foi'tunatc^ly  for  the  l()\'er  of  nature's  maiAcls  or 
he  who  would  develop  gigantic  eU'ctrical  power,  the  Alto  Parana  is 
obstructed  bv  at  least  two  great  cataracts,  it  is  around  the  most 
southern  ci  I  .•ii:ict ,  oi-  the  fulls  of  (iuayra,  that  the  little  raih'oa<l  was 
nrcent  ly  completed. 

liefoi-e  considering  some  of  the  featui'es  of  (h'\ clopment  ol  this 
region  and  the  iiiodrriuzing  inllueiices  of  the  railroad,  let  us  glance 
lit  the  Alio  rjirana  itself,  .\nyone  who  has  been  a  long-distance 
voyager  on  the  lower  i-eaches  of  this  stream  is  likely  to  retain  vi\id 
impressions  of  his  e.\|)eriences,  and  among  expei'iences  which  stand 
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out  boldly  in  the  memory  are  the  river's  unusually  winding  course 
and  treacherous  currents,  the  primeval  solitudes  of  its  wooded  shores, 
and  the  marvelous  navigating  abiUty  of  the  native  boatmen  who 
man  the  little  steamers  that  ply  up  and  down  its  course. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Alto  Parana  at  Corrientes  to  the  head  of 
stream  navigation,  a  distance  approximating  500  miles,  there  are 
two  stages  of  river  transportation,  viz,  from  Corrientes  to  Posadas 
(vessels  drawing  7  feet)  and  from  Posadas  to  Puerto  Mendes.  Na- 
turally, the  larger  boats  ply  between  the  first-named  ports,  covering 
the  distance  in  about  a  day  and  a  half.  The  second  stage  of  the 
journey  requires  from  three  to  four  days,  the  steamers  being  of  lighter 
draft  but  constructed  with  special  reference  to  the  strong  and  rapid 
currents,  which  grow  more  difficult  of  navigation  as  the  river  is 
ascended. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  leave  Corrientes  on  the  steamer  Uruguayo, 
a  comfortable  little  vessel  which,  with  a  sister  boat,  provides  twice-a- 
week  service  to  Posadas.  The  start  is  made  at  7  a.  m.,  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  traveler  finds  himself  on  a  broad  expanse  of  water 
more  like  lake  than  river.  Paraguay  lies  on  the  north  and  Ai'gentina 
on  the  south.  Steaming  eastward  the  little  Argentine  port  of  Paso 
de  la  Patria  is  soon  reached,  but  our  vessel  only  anchors  briefly  to 
send  the  mail  and  a  passenger  or  two  ashore.  Conversing  with 
fellow  travelers  the  stranger  learns  that  this  is  a  historic  spot,  hence 
Argentina  has  bestowed  the  patriotic  name.  For  nearly  100  miles 
upstream  the  country  is  low  lying  and  the  river  from  2  to  5 
mUes  wide.  On  the  occasion  of  which  we  write,  however,  continued 
heavy  rains  (October)  had  caused  the  river  to  overflow  its  banks, 
inundating  thousands  of  acres  of  territory  of  the  two  countries. 

Passing  numerous  little  ports  where  the  steamer  makes  short 
(;aLls,  we  reach  Posadas  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  This 
growing  Argentine  city  of  10,000  population  is  the  capital  of  the 
Territory  of  Misiones.  The  most  noticeable  features  as  observed 
from  the  river  are  the  vast  piles  of  quebracho  and  other  logs,  indicat- 
ing lumbering  activity,  and  the  port  improvements  whereby  the 
through  trains  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion  are  ferried  across  the 
river  to  Embarcacion  in  Paraguay. 

If  close  connection  is  made  at  Posadas  the  traveler  ascending  the 
Alto  Parana  may  leave  within  a  day  or  two,  possibly  sooner,  and  then 
begins  by  far  the  most  interesting  stage  of  the  ui)river  trip.  From 
a  width  of  a  mile  or  two  the  Parana  gradually  narrows,  and  on  cither 
side  of  the  river  the  shores  become  wooded  and  steep,  and  the  few 
clearings  in  the  forest  or  ports  of  call  must  look  down  upon  rather 
than  outward  to  the  steamer.  By  and  by  the  shores  grow  more  dense 
with  waving  lines  of  bamboo,  heavier  timber  being  in  the  background. 
The  river's  current  has  attained  a  velocity  of  five  or  more  knots  per 
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Upper:  I'ort  Mt-ndcs,  the  head  of  slcaniliuiit  navigation,  and  Ihr  .s.iiitlicrn  end  of  the  railroa<i  around 
the  (iuayra  Falls.  Two  inelined  rail  iraek.s  lead  from  the  warelionses  to  the  steamers,  which  trans- 
port southward  vast  (|iiantities  of  yerlia  mate.  <  )n  tlie  e.xireme  left  of  the  i)icturc  one  may  distinguish 
other  liuildin^s.  Utwer:  This  pieture  was  taken  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  river;  it  typifies  the 
almost  virgin  lands  which  are  gradually  iK'inR  l>ront;ht  under  yerlia  and  other  agricultural  production. 
On  either  side  of  the  .\lio  Parana,  after  pa.s.slnK  through  l>aml>oo,  liardwood  forests,  etc.,  one  fre«|uently 
reaches  vast  ureas  of  naturally  clear  land. 


TLe  Bulletin  i,  i,,,..-, ,  ,„  ,,„„.  Dani.-l  F.  Mooney,  United  States  minister.  Asuncion,  for  a  nun.l,,'  „f  „,<.  ,„„„■» « 

THE   VERY   NAKKUW   ALTO   PARANA^RIVER   IMMEDIATELY  BELOW  THE    FALLS. 

'^^'  '"raVids^^'ififsTtlndfntrSf^^i'-,?^  the  principal  owners  of  the  new  railroad  built  around  the 
1  ae  js  standing  on  the  Brazilian  side  looking  toward  Paraguay,  the  opposite  shore. 
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liour,  with  couiitloss  swirls  and  treacherous  cross  currents,  whicli 
test  the  skill  of  the  boat's  master  and  crew  to  the  utmost  limits. 
There  are  no  habitations  to  be  seen  except  at  long  intervals,  and 
these  are  usually  tliatched-roof  houses  sheltering  a  few  families 
which  seem  to  be  battling  witli  nature  to  prevent  complete  oblitcra- 
{'um  by  the  encroaching  forest.  At  several  of  these  clearings  saw- 
mills have  been  introtluced  and  tliere  are  modern  buildings;  at  other 
ports  the  only  business  is  that  of  growing  and  sliij)ping  yerl)a  mate; 
there  behig  good  warehouses  to  shelter  the  ])roduct  as  it  comes  in 
and  awaits  shipment.  Luml)er  and  yerl)a,  tiien,  and  tlie  workers 
connected  therewith,  are  at  present  the  main  industries  that  provich- 
cargo  aud  passengers  for  the  little  steamers.  Many  rafts  ijso  are  to 
be  seen  here  and  there  along  the  river,  containing  thousands  of  logs 
en  route  downstream. 

As  already  ol)served,  tiie  Alto  Parana  in  this  region  is  a  swift, 
narrow,  winding,  and  somewliat  dangerous  river.  The  steamei-s 
tie  uj)  at  convenient  coves  when  (hiylight  wanes  and  start  fortli 
again  at  the  l)reak  of  day.  At  night  the  l)oatmen  are  emjdoyed  for 
a  time  in  carrying  al)()ard  the  vessel  firewood  used  for  steaming, 
j)reviousl\  cut  in  the  forest  and  piled  iieai-  the  ri\'er.  The  lights  upon 
the  boat  and  those  carried  by  tlie  workers  s(>em  to  serve  widl  their 
doul)le  duty  of  lighting  the  forest  ])atli  and  frightening  away  any 
prowling  animals,  numerous  along  the  rixcr  (hu'iiig  I  he  (hic-I  nmnths 
of  the  year. 

On  the  forenoon  of  tlie  fourth  day  after  iea\  ing  l'o>a(his  our  iilth- 
steamer,  the  Ihini.  >ighle(l  .Vi-geiit ilia's  Ihig  and  military  outpost  at 
Puerto  Aguirre  near  the  mouth  of  the  Iguazu.  Tlie  latter  is  tlie 
largest  tributary  of  the  Paiaiia,  and  it  is  interc^sting  to  note  tiiat  its 
source  is  only  about  ;!()  miles  fioni  the  Atlantic  ()cean,  yet  it  Hows 
1  ..')()0  miles  or  inoi-c  westward  and  southward  hefore  reaching  that 
(»cean. 

The  urilei'  proceeiled  no  faillier  up  tlie  .\llo  rarana.  lea\  ing  tlie 
latter  at  I'ueilo  Aguirre  lo  traAcl  by  mules  to  llie  gicat  falls  of  l]u> 
Igiia/u.  The  lliini  conlimied  her  A'oyage  about  NO  additional  miles 
on  the  All"  I'jinina  to  ihe  head  of  stcnlii  lia\igatioIi.  .\\  I'ueilo 
.Nb'ndes  llie  railr<»ad  starts  around  ihe  (iuayra  I'alls.  The  name  of 
I'ueilo  .\bijoli  has  been  heslowcd  upon  the  n(»rlhein  end  of  this 
.■'.7-iiiile  i-ojhI. 

The  lii  i.r.Ki  IN  is  indebted  lo  the  well-known  ci\  il  engineer.  Mi-.  \\'il- 
son  Sidwcll,  a  natixc  of  ()hio,  ('.  S.  A.,  who  has  labored  in  held  and 
forest  for  the  bi^l  ihree  \eMls  in  coiistiucling  ihe  (lua\ia  Ivailnuid, 
for  probably  the  best  diMailed  map  in  existence  of  these  niarA('l<»us 
calaracts.  Instead  of  lhei(?  being  7  dislind  falls,  Sofe  (juedas.  as 
shown  on  numerous  old  maps.  Mi     SidwcU'.s  blue  piinls  and  pi<'lurcs 
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Top:  Falls  No.  7,  l>i.giiiiiiiig  at  top  of  picture.  At  tlie  bottom,  on  right,  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  main 
gorge.  Center:  A  portion  of  the  river  above  falls  No.  2.  At  top  of  picture  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  falls 
No.  9.  Bottom:  A  section  of  the  southern  part  of  main  gorge.  On  the  right  above  the  blulT  falls  No. 
14  is  entering  the  main  stream.    On  the  left  falls  No.  13  also  joins  the  main  gorge. 
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j;ivc  US  a  Car  better  idea  of  the  Giiayra  and  its  wonders,  sliowing  at 
least  18  falls  of  more  or  less  inagintudc. 

The  work  already  accomplished  in  tliis  interior  region  is  interest- 
ingly told  by  Chief  Engineer  Sidwell  in  a  recent  letter  from  which 
we  (|Uote: 

Tako  a  map  of  Brazil  and  follow  the  parallel  tliat  lines  24°  10'  soiitl)  of  the  Equator 
until  it  erosses  the  Alto  Parana  River.  This  point  is  more  readily  found  when  one 
knows  that  to  the  south  the  Parana  River  is  the  boundary  between  the  nations  of 
Brazil  ancl  Paraguay,  while  to  the  north  of  here  the  river  lies  wholly  in  Brazil.  It  is 
at  this  point  alons:  the  river  that  one  finds  one  of  the  marvels  of  nature  that  is  still 
almost  unknown.  Books  have  been  written  on  the  resources  and  wonders  of  Brazil 
that  make  no  mention  of  the  Guayra.  One  looks  in  vain  over  the  compiled  lists  of  the 
world's  great  water  falls  for  the  name  of  the  grand  cataract  of  the  Parana  River.  It  is 
isolated  by  some  50  kilometers  of  rapids  and  cascades  below  the  falls.  In  the  past  it 
has  been  the  rare  traveler  who  has  had  the  facilities  for  an  expedition  to  these  falls. 
And  even  after  arriving  at  the  site  of  the  falls  he  has  found  that  there  is  not  one  grand 
falls  but  a  whole  family  of  them,  and  that  many  are  half  hidden  from  view  and  that 
others  could  be  seen  only  imperfectly  from  a  distance. 

The  river  above  the  falls  has  a  width  of  about  4  kilometers.  Immediately  below  the 
falls  the  width  is  scarcely  100  meters.  It  does  not  narrow  down  in  bottlelike  fashion. 
A  deep  gorge  with  almost  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  penetrates  the  wide  river  for  a 
distance  of  over  3,000  meters.  This  gorge  is  really  an  inclined  trough,  and  over  the 
first  thousand  meters  of  distance  the  incline  is  very  pronounced.  Falls  No.  6  is  at  the 
head  of  this  trough;  but  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  river  that  comes  tumbling  directly 
over  into  the  inclined  trough.  The  main  gorge  or  trough  has  many  lateral  feeder  can- 
yons and  most  of  the  falls  occur  at  the  heads  of  these  laterals.  ^lost  of  the  lateral 
gorges  have  winding  courses,  so  that  one  standing  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  these 
laterals  may  see  the  falls  very  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  and  because  of  the  devious 
courses  of  the  canyons  many  of  the  falls  face  in  widely  different  directions.  It  will  be 
noted  on  the  plan  that  the  lateral  canyons  are  separated  from  one  another  by  islands. 
Most  of  these  islands  have  never  been  reached  by  any  other  animals  than  birds.  In 
order  to  reach  falls  No.  14,  which  is  usually  known  as  the  large  falls,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  build  three  bridges  over  lateral  canyons. 

For  convenience  the  falls  have  been  given  numbers.  In  addition  to  the  18  falls 
noted  there  are  a  few  others  whose  volume  is  insignificaTit. 

Xo.  1.  The  volume  of  water  is  small.  It  is  only  mentioned  because  it  is  distinctly 
the  first  falls  and  is  i-solated  from  the  others. 

No.  2.  This  falls  has  an  extension  of  about  100  motors,  l)ut  the  volume  of  water  is 
not  great.  In  time  of  low  water  one  can  wade  across  the  section  of  river  above  these 
falls  to  the  next  island. 

Xo.  .3.  This  is  more  or  less  equivalent  to  Xo.  2  in  volume  of  water,  but  the  drop  is 
more  broken  and  the  falls  more  narrow  and  therefore  not  so  picturesque. 

No.  4.  The  drop  of  falls  No.  4  is  vertical  and  is  spread  out  over  an  extension  of  about 
100  motors.  There  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  mist  hanging  above.  It  is  onl>- 
the  exi)loror  that  will  visit  these  falls,  and  even  ho  must  have  the  assistance  of  very  low 
water  in  order  to  safely  cross  the  portion  of  tlu  ri\cr  that  leads  to  the  throe  preceding 
falls. 

No.  5.  Up  to  the?  jjrosont  time  no  ono  has  seen  these  falls,  except  very  imperfectly. 

from  a  distance,  but  it  appears  that  the  water  comes  thundering  down  in  the  form  of 

cascade.     From  a  rocky  ledge  alongside  of  falls  No.  4  one  can  see  the  foamy  waters  of 

falls  No.  5  pouring  into  the  main  inclined  trough  a  hundred  meters  or  more  upstream. 

41378— IS— Bull.  2 5 
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Upiht:  l^H.kiiiK  111)  the  iiicliiu'.l  ir-UKli  Jrc.m  falls  No.  'J  toward  falls  No.  C,  l.iil  Ihr  latU-r  is;^^ru)t_  visiljl.. 
In  thP  pic-luro.  fustaiicr  IkIwcoii  tho  two  fulls  is  about  J.Cl'O  f.-ct.  l-ow.-r:  \  uw  of  falls  No.  2.  1  hr 
two  iTUMi  staii.linc  wiUi  arms  loi-kr.l  are;  On  llit>  riKliI,  Cliirf  KnKiiuH;r  ^\  ilson  SkIwoII;  on  Uu-  <fi. 
Sr.  'lomiis  A.  .lara.  SiHInj!  (lircclly  in  front:  Uft,  Col.  .1.  K.  Itodrlgn.-/.,  of  llic  Arccnlini'  Arni>. 
rlj;hl,  l>r.  \arrla. 
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Xo.  6.  As  previously  noted,  falls  Xo.  6  is  at  the  head  of  the  main  gorge  or  inclined 
trough.  The  vertical  drop  as  seen  very  imperfectly  from  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
meters  appears  to  be  only  a  few  meters.  This  is  followed  hy  a  long  stretch  of  cascades 
in  the  inclined  trough. 

Xo.  7.  Like  falls  Xo.  6  the  volume  of  water  is  considerable  and  the  vertical  drop  is 
only  a  few  meters.  The  lateral  canyon  of  Xo.  7  enters  the  main  gorge  almost  directly 
in  front  of  falls  Xo.  4. 

Xo.  8.  It  was  difHcult  to  decide  wlu-ther  tliis  fall.'^  deserves  a  separate  number. 
The  volume  of  water  is  not  great  and  comes  tumbliii<;  over  directly  into  the  main 
gorge. 

Xo.  9.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  in  volume  of  water.  The  water  comes  lunil)ling 
over  a  series  of  steps  in  one  continuous  foam  to  the  main  gorge. 

No.  10.  This  is  doubtless  a  very  ])icturesque  falls  if  one  could  see  it  i>r()iierly.  It  is 
half  hidden:  rom  view  in  a  narrow  lateral  gorge. 

Xos.  11  and  12.  These  falls  are  visible  from  the  Paraguayan  side  of  th(>  river  and 
the  views  usually  seen  representing  the  Guaira  are  really  views  of  these  two  falls  and 
Xo.  14. 

Xos.  13  and  14.  These  two  falls  occur  in  the  same  lateral  canyon.  Xo.  14  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  large  falls  because  the  drop  is  nearly  vertical  and  gives  rise  to  a 
greater  amount  of  mist  than  do  any  of  the  other  falls.  These  falls  are  visible  in  the 
distance  from  Paraguay.  It  is  the  view  of  falls  Xo.  14  that  is  printed  on  the  $100 
Paraguayan  bills. 

Xos.  15  and  16.  These  falls  would  doubtless  lie  attractive  if  one  could  see  them  com- 
pletely. They  can  be  seen  imjierfectly  from  Paraguay,  but  during  the  three  years 
the  wTiter  has  lived  in  these  ]iarts  no  visitor  has  seen  them  at  all. 

Xo.  17.  Two  of  the  accomi)anying  views  give  a  good  idea  of  Xo.  17.  This  fall 
may  be  visited  in  time  of  ver>'  low  water  l>y  wading  across  from  the  small-  i>orli(>n  of 
river  that  leads  to  falls  Xo.  18. 

Xo.  18.  The  volume  of  water  is  not  great.  excei)t  in  time  of  Hood.  The  view  shows 
the  falls  truthfully  as  it  appears  in  time  of  low  water. 

*  *  *  *  *-*  * 

It  ai»|)ears  from  the  fragments  of  history  that  these  falls  were  better  known  .some 
hundreds  of  years  ago  than  they  are  to  <lay.  It  is  recorded  that  a  colony  of  Intlians 
lived  their  lives  peacefully  just  al>ove  the  falls  until  driven  out  by  the  concpiering 
forces  of  Portugal  and  Spain  while  settling  boundan'  disputes.  The  Indians  cro.ssed 
the  river  and  went  westward,  and  eventually  settled  «lown  and  formed  the  town  now 
known  in  Paraguay  as  Villarrica.  The  inhal>itants  of  this  town  are  known  to  this  day 
as  the  (iuairenians  be.-ause  their  ancestors  migrated  I'mm  ilic  ( lu:iira 

W'linl  will  !)(•  the  result  of  tin-  huildili^  of  llii^  new  <::ilc\\:i\  '  III 
llic  lirsl  pliicc,  we  note  thai  llir  coiiipjiiiv  wliicli  lin.-inccd  the  ciilci- 
prise  luis  Ix-cii  cii^ii^ed  foi- some  time  in  ^inwiiiL:  mikI  sliippiiii;  n  erlui 
luutr,  as  it  is  cnlled  in  r.-iiiijiiiiay.  imd  lici\  m  mate,  a--  t  he  ^-amc  |ii(>du(t 
is  kiKtwii  in  l^ra/il.  In  Ai<i(MitiMa,  Bin/il,  and  Taiaj^iiay  llinc  air 
many  yerltalcs  ( |)lantali(tns  \vli(*n>  ycrha  nuite  is  jrrowni.  Not  nidy 
is  llic  plant  cnltixalcd  rioni  the  seed,  Iml  it  i>  i'oiiiid  wild  and  in 
nlmndancr  in  llic  basin  of  llic  .Mlo  raraiui  and  ( lilmlarics.  l-'or 
(cnliirics  \crl>a  nnite  Iuin  liccn  used  l>\  the  al)t»i"i>;ini's;  and  it  is 
conscrviilivciy  cstimnted  I  hat  Id, ()()(», 000  ])C(»i)lc  in  South  .Vnicrica 
to-day  <lrink  yerha  nuilr;  hnl  in  recent  yeais  the  pi-o<hu-l  lia.-^  heconu' 
nioH'  popular  in  I^nropc  and  I  he  Inih-d  States,  drawiii}.;  lar}^(M' 
(pnintilic>  from  South  America.      Increased  demand  causes  the  nali\(' 
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gatherer  <>r  |)l;nitati()ii  owjier  to  renew  his  efForts,  and  the  lu^w 
Guayra  IvailioatI  taps  a  vastly  cnhirged  field  of  yerba  production. 

In  Paraguay  the  largest  single  grower  of  yerha  is  an  English  com- 
pany which  owns  more  than  8,000  squares  miles  of  land,  and  its 
annual  production  represents  about  60  percent  of  that  of  the  whole 
Keinihlic.  At  present  and  in  the  past  this  compan}'  has  found  a 
ready  sale  for  its  output  in  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay. 
The  yerba  mate  harvest  in  Paraguay  begins  about  January,  and,  of 
course,  requires  a  vast  number  of  laborers  before  the  leaves  are 
gathered,  cured,  packed,  and  transported  to  the  river  steamers. 
Hitherto  this  product  from  above  the  falls  was  transported  miles  by 
primitive  methods;  to-day  with  the  stimulus  of  the  road,  we  are  told 
l)y  an  operating  company,  that  "a  large  amount  of  jungle  has  been 
converted  into  tillable  land."  And  that  "the  company's  launches 
navigate  for  more  than  450  miles  up  the  Alto  Parana  into  the  lateral 
rivers  of  Matto  Grosso  and  bring  down  barges  of  yerba." 

But  yerba  is  not  the  only  valuable  product  that  is  destined  to  find 
an  enlarged  outlet  from  interior  Brazilian  States.  The  ranchmen 
with  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  gradually  extending  their  pos- 
sessions westward  in  the  States  of  Silo  Paulo  and  Parana,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  latter,  are  begiiming  to  produce  results  as  indicated  l)y 
tlie  little  barges  loaded  with  dried  beef,  hides,  etc.,  arriving  at  Puerto 
Mojoli,  the  northern  end  of  the  new  railroad. 

The  opening  of  modern  communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  waters  of  the  Alto  Parana  also  furnishes  an  interesting  subject 
of  study  in  comparison  with  connncrcial  development  on  other  great 
watercourses.  For  instance,  in  traveling  along  Canada's  "mysteri- 
ous" Saguenay  we  find  similar  vast,  w^ooded,  uninhabited  shores  as 
tliose  of  tlie  Alto  Parana,  oidy  the  nortliern  river  possesses  the  woods 
of  colder  climates,  while  the  southern  river  has  its  contiguous  forests 
of  hardwoods.  Within  the  last  decade  the  number  of  sawmills  tliat 
have  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  Saguenay  region  is  realh- surprising, 
their  output  of  lumber  passing  southward  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
thence  to  world  markets.  What  the  wealth  of  Saguenay  woods  has 
been  to  eastern  Ganacbi  tlie  quebracho  and  other  thnber  of  the  Alto 
Parana  may  eventually  become  for  the  great  cities  of  the  Plata  Kivcr 
system. 

Again,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  splendid  and  apparently  inex- 
baustible  supply  of  bamboo  standing  for  many  miles  along  the  Alto 
Parana,  so  tliick  and  so  easily  available  that  boatmen  may  almost  cut 
I  be  growth  witliout  leaving  tlic  little  steamer's  deck.  On  the  otlicr 
side  of  the  ANorid  along  Ja])an"s  Kudzue  Kiver  we  have  a  striking 
contrast  ilbisiraling  the  commercial  utilization  of  bamboo.  Similar 
in  aj)pearaiice  and  si/e  of  the  Alio  Parana  growth,  the  Japanese  draw 
greater  financial  reluins  from  these  forests  than  is  tlie  case  pe)lia])S 
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(JMMI'SKS    Ol'    HLSINKSS    ACTJVITV    ABOVE    THE    Gl  AYUA    FALLS,    TlIK    XOKTH- 
ERN  TERMINUS  OF  THE   RAILROAD. 

I'pper:  The  main  street  of  Port  Mojoli.  It  is  here  that  the  companv  wliicl'.  coiisliiicted  the  railroad 
proposes  to  erect  a  small  hotel  to  accommodate  business  men  and  tourists  who  now  have  fair  facilities 
lor  reaching  this  interior  region  by  river  and  rail.  Center:  Boat  building  at  Port  Mojoli  is  active  and 
this  picture  gives  an  illustration  of  a  vessel  of  considerable  size.  From  this  place  the  boats  ply  up  the 
.\lto  Parana  an<l  its  numerous  tributaries  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Lower:  Two  boats  loaded  with  dried 
beef  have  just  arrived  al  Port  Mojoli.  The  beef  may  be  seen  strung  on  lines  aboard  the  boats.  In  the 
hold  large  quantities  of  yerba  mate  are  ready  for  transshipment.  On  the  e.xtreme  left  one  may  catch 
a  glimpse  of  several  cars  which  are  operated  "on  the  new  railroatl. 
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anywhere  else  in  (lie  avoiM.  Tliov  not  only  constiuct  lioiiios  and 
make  their  furiiitiiio  of  hamhoo  wood,  lait  in  family  and  business 
life  there  is  scarcely  a  pliase  where  tlie  useful  l)amboo  article  is  not 
found.  By  importing;  skilled  handjoo  workers  from  the  Kudzue 
region  of  Japan  to  one  or  more  of  the  settlements  on  the  Alto  Parana 
whore  the  product  is  abundant,  a  pioneer  bamboo  woodworking  plant 
might  be  establislietl:  comparatively  few  tools  are  required — prac- 
tically no  expensive  machinery — and  without  doubt  articles  made  of 
baml)Oo  could  lind  sale  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  homes  of  South 
America.  Perhai)s  Brazil,  which  is  already  importing  the  Japanese 
laborer  in  large  munbers,  will  direct  some  of  the  skilled  workeis  to 
her  bamboo  forests,  and  in  tbis  connection  the  new  southern  outlet 
affords  cheap  transportation  to  tlie  greatest  markets  of  the  conti- 
nent, Japan  derives  enormous  revenues  from  her  bamboo  forests, 
and  ere  long  we  may  see  the  Alto  Paranii  bamboo  just  as  valuable  an 
asset. 

The  question  of  tyi)es  of  steamers  best  suited  for  fieiglit  as  well  as 
passenger  trade  is  one  of  importance  in  connection  witli  future  devel- 
opment of  the  xVlto  Parana  region;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  tliat 
the  two  leading  companies  operating  to-day  on  tl>at  river  liope  to 
offer  the  traveler  improved  accommodatiojis  at  an  early  dale.  Tlie 
tourist,  and  especially  those  possessing  ample  means,  liave  been 
accustomed  to  wander  on  many  unheaten  paths.  AVlien  jieace  re- 
turns to  tlie  world  tlio  globe-trotter  will  suicly  lesumeliis  pilgrinuiges, 
and  Europe  for  a  while  may  be  tlie  universal  Mecca;  but  jieople  will 
wish  to  get  away  from  tlie  siglits  of  sorrow  and  distress,  tliey  will 
have  desires  to  view  the  new  lands  and  nuirvelous  sights  of  the  South- 
ern Continent.  Already  the  toiii'ist  trail  is  broken  to  the  great  and 
glorious  falls  of  tlie  Iguazu.  And  still  another  c.-itaiact  is  now  avail- 
ahle  for  the  ])ioneer  tourist ;  instead  of  vicAving  the  Iguazu  only,  the 
same  steamer  pro\  iding  a  wait  of  a  (l;iy  and  a  lialf  al  Puerto  Aguirre. 
mav  give  its  toui-ist  j)assengeis  llie  doiihle  (hdiLdil  of  A'iewing  both 
the  Iguazu  and  the  (luayra.  The  latter  lie>  less  than  100  miles  Uj) 
river  from  the  JLina/ii.  and  hotli  fidls  aie  i  cached  \\:\  the  Alto  Parana, 
as  already  observed.  The  little  railway  now  niak(>s  the  (iuayra  easily 
accessible,  and  in  llie  words  of  Chief  Kngin(>ei-  Sidwell,  "an  unassum- 
ing hotel  will  xioti  he  constnietefl  at  Puerto  Mojoli.  close  to  (he  fails. 
It,  tlierefore,  seem^j  proh:d)le  lliat  wiriiin  --ix  months  tourists  may 
come    and    <r<>    at     will." 
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TIIKKE  lias  been  more  than  a  surfeit  of  advice  and  admoni- 
tion to  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  United  States 
as  to  how  tlu>y  sliould  con(Uict  their  foreign  bushiess  and 
Avhere  tliey  shouhl  go  to  seek  this  busmess.  They  have 
])een  exliorted  and  scohled  for  neglecting  golden  opportunities  to 
extend  trade;  and,  since  nearly  all  their  well-intentioned  histruc- 
tors  deem  themselves  practical  teachers,  naturally  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  detailed  teaching  of  how,  when,  and  where  this  golden 
liarvest  is  to  be  reaped.  It  might  have  been  worth  the  while 
for  the  teachers  to  have  inquired  a  little  uito  what  the  pupils  had 
been  doing  and  what  they  knew  about  the  subject  before  so 
brusquely  summoiung  them  to  school.  It  is  difficult  to  imaguie 
any  thing  so  disconcertmg  to  a  master  than  to  find  that  the  pupil 
knows  more  than  the  master.  For  the  last  25  or  30  years  the  most 
expert  and  efficient  foreign  trade  selling  organizations  have  been 
Americans.  In  the  Latin-American  field  they  have  been  especially 
active,  and  in  competition  with  British,  German,  French  and  other 
European  traders  have  won  their  way  under  rather  severe  handicaps. 
This  success  of  the  American  trader  in  Latin  America  did  not  escape 
the  attention  of  the  British,  and  especially  of  the  Germans,  notwith- 
standing it  received  but  little  notice  at  home — the  amateurs  were  too 
busy  with  teaching  to  give  time  for  research.  While  the  American 
exporter  was  ])eing  told  that  he  knew  very  little  about  foreign  trade 
and  was  being  instructed  in  the  details  of  superefficient  German 
methods  in  Lathi  America  which  he  was  admonished  to  imitate,  the 
Germans  themselves  were  resorting  to  extraordinary  means  to  hold 
onto  a  trade  that  was  rapidly  being  taken  away  from  them  by 
tliese  same  Americans.  The.  condition  was  more  than  amusing,  but 
perhaps  tJie  most  ludicrous  feature  of  it  all  was  in  connection  with  one 
particular  line  of  advice,  which  was  usually  phrased  in  a])()ut  these 
words:  "The  exporter  from  the  United  States  does  not  appreciate  what 
the  Latiji  American  wants;  the  German  does,  because  he  has  studied 
the  market  and  he  supplies  the  goods  that  the  Latin  American  is 
familiar  with.  We  must  do  as  the  German  does,  otherwise  we  will 
fail  in  the  future  as  we  have  failed  in  the  past."  This  advice  does 
nol  look  so  bad  if  the  last  assumption  were  correct,  that  the  German 
had  succeeded  where  tlu;  American  had  failed] .  As  a  matter  of  fact 
in  one.-Jialf  of  the  20  Latin-Amcu-ican  (countries  the  imports   from 
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Germany  prior  to  the.  war,  1913,  were  less  than  one-fifth  the  imports 
from  the  Tuited  States,  in  four  of  the  other  half  they  were  ahont  one- 
half  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  in  the  remahiing  six  countries 
they  exceeded  imports  from  the  United  States  by  only  24  per  cent, 
and  in  these  last  the  United  ^States  was  ra]>idly  gaining  on  Germany. 
Against  this  tide  of  American  trader  efficiency  (Jermany  was  fight ijig 
a  losuig  battle,  but  it  was  far  from  giving  u]).  ft  was  constantly  forg- 
ing new  weapons,  many  of  tliem  ado])te(l  for  use  in  the  darlv  only, 
Imt  some  were  more  or  less  openly  (lis])lay('(l.  One  was  l)y  giving  the 
Latin  American  what  he  wanted.  This  was  translated  into  what  the 
latter  was  using  and  familiar  with.  The  German  studied  the  trade 
carefidly  and  minutely,  lie  scoured  Latin  America  for  samples  and 
models  of  American  ajid  British  goods  in  use  there.  These  models 
hc!  sent  to  Germany  to  be  imitated  and  coi)ied.  The  German  is 
nothing  if  he  be  not  thorough,  and  so  he  compiled  very  complete  in- 
fornnition  to  accompany  the  models  as  to  the  chamiels  of  American 
and  English  trade  and  particularly  the  prices  of  the  goods.  In  this 
the  German  banks  located  in  Latin  .Vmerica  gave  great  help.  These 
banks  themselves  were  the  channels  through  which  much  of  the 
American  trade  was  conducted,  and  so  were  in  a  ])osition  to  convey 
vahiable  information  to  the  rivals  of  tliis  trade,  their  compatriots  in 
(iermany.  In  (kie  time  the  German-made  imitations  began  to  reach 
the  market  at  i)rices  below  the  prices  of  th(>  originals.  Extra  credit 
terms  were  offered  to  the  handlers  of  the  orighials  to  induce  them  to 
hajidle  the  German  imitations.  Kemember  that  these  handlers  were 
almost  never  men  of  United  States  nationality.  There  are  very  few 
trach-rs  of  this  nationality  in  Latin  America,  so  few  in  South  America 
as  to  be  entirely  disreganled;  so  no  question  of  national  ])ri(h'  couM 
ai-ise,  at  least  not  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  one  of  the  ways  hy  which  the  Germans  tiied  to  undermine 
(•om|)<'lit  ion  in  Latin  America,  ami  in  elfect  this  is  what  the  exjiortei-s 
from  I  he  I'nited  States  were  invited  to  heed  and  admire.  Give  Latin 
.\meii<!i  what  it  wants.  Certainly,  hut  does  it  want  this  kind  of 
things  A|)|»;iri'iit  ly  not,  for  tlie  new  GeiMuan  goods  wonhl  not  seM. 
|*'or  the  nio>l  |t;iit  they  rcmaincti  in  {\v>\  hands  oi'  were  not  I.Mken  at 
all. 

'I'lic  rr;i-^ons  wcic  flcai'  to  all  rxccpt  to  the  (iernum  mind.  Fil"st, 
the  goods  WCIC  out  of  date,  the  world  had  progressed  and  the  market 
with  it.  The  United  States  e.\poi-ters  were  sn|)|)lying  new  goods  and 
the  Latin  .Xmei'ican  i>  as  keen,  jicrhaps  a  tiille  k<'<"ncr,  than  other 
folks  for  np-lo-date  things.  Second,  in  cheapening  the  pri<c  the  Ger- 
num  had  cjieapened  the  (juality  and  thereby  he  nndcrnnned  his  own 
reputation.  So  far  diti  thi-^  go  that  the  German  >lanip  on  such  goods 
as  wei'e  sold  without  concealment  as  (icrmaii,  w  :i>  a  |)o--itive  disad- 
vantage. 
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As  a  luiittcr  of  fact  f()i('i<;n  trade  never  was,  and  never  can  be, 
secured  on  the  l)asis  of  iinitatin*;  some  otlier  countrv's  ))r(><lucts,  even 
tlioii^h  the  imitation  l)e  avowedly  in  order  to  meet  peculiar  nor  eccen- 
tric demands.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Latin  American  market  is 
not  i)eculiar  nor  eccentric  nor  is  it  overconservative.  It  aims  to  keej) 
abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  world,  so  the  trader  who  does  not 
ai)preciate  tliis  fact  is  doomed  to  failure  in  this  market.  The  very 
heiglit  of  a])sur(Uty  was  attained  by  the  trade  adviser  wlio  imagined 
that  tlie  Latin  American  market  was  one  whicli  demanded  things 
(hfferent  from  w^hat  were  in  use  elsewhere,  and  farther  imagined  that 
tlie  proper  way  to  find  out  what  these  jieculiar  demands  were  was  to 
send  to  Latin  America  for  models.  When  he  got  the  model  it  was 
apt  to  be  a  cheap  German  copy  of  an  American  original  wliicli  itself 
was  out  of  date. 

Most  of  the  incorrect  assumptions  of  the  advisers  on  Latin  American 
trade  had  their  origin  in  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  status  of  the 
United  States  itself  as  a  mainifacturing  country,  joined  to  an  eipndly 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  bases  of  exporting  in  general.  It  did 
appear  somewhat  ridiculous  that  w^e  should  be  told  that  the  I'nited 
vStates  could  not  secure  a  ])ro])er  share  of  Latin  American  trade 
intless — wliicli  condition  might  be  according  to  fancy,  investment  of 
capital,  establishment  of  banks,  steamship  lines,  or  any  one  or  all 
of  a  half  dozen  otlier  tilings — when  in  reality,  witliout  tliese  hel|)s,  tli(^ 
L'nited  States  liad  secured  a  larger  share  tlian  Great  Britain  or  Ger- 
many, its  chief  rivals.  Tlie  trade  statistics  w^ere  ahvays  a  l)it  de- 
structive to  this  line  of  argument,  but  the  statistics  were  never  able 
to  throw  the  trade  advisers  ])ack  onto  solid  ground,  l)ecause  for  the 
most  pait  they  nt^'er  stiuhed  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  lielps  to  exporting,  sucli  as  financial  coimec- 
tions,  banks,  good  transportation  lines,  r(!sident  nationals,  invest- 
ments, tarifl's.  familiarity  with  languages,  custoir.s,  etc.,  but  exporting 
can  not  be  buih  uj)on  these  alone.  In  fact,  all  togetlier  tliey  account 
for  not  a  tithe  of  successful  ])usiness  in  foreign  iields.  Ah)i-e  im])oitant 
than  these  is  what  may  be  denominated  the  political  attitude  of  the 
e.\|)orting  country,  i.  e.,  (iovernment  assistance  or  to  tlie  contraiv, 
(Jovei'iinient  opj)osition  to  ellicient  manufacturing.  But  even  this, 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  was  not  sullicient  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many where  manufacturers  although  treated  as  s|)eeial  wards  of  the 
nation  and  given  every  legitimate  and  many  illegitimate  advantages 
as  well,  were  not  able  to  overcome  the  o|)positi()n  in  Latin  America 
()f  United  States  manufacturers  cufl'ed  about  and  harried  as  they  have 
been  by  their  own  governments.  State  and  Federal. 

The  i-eal  basis  of  successful  exporting  of  manufactures  lies  deeper 
than  all  tliese  things.  It  has  to  do  wnth  the  economic  status  of  the 
country.     Broadly  speaking  it  rests  upon  three  foundations:  First, 
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raw  mutorial  and  man  powor;  second,  industrial  devclopiiUMit,  in  par- 
ticular niocluuiical;  and,  tliird.  lionio  consumption.  Eacli  of  tlioso 
pn)i)()sitions  nuist  be  studied  in  the  li<j:lit  of  comparison,  for  all  ex- 
porting either  dii'ectly  or  in(hi-ectly  |)i'esents  tlie  element  of  rivalry. 

The  first  two  |)r()])()siti(iiw  cover  tlie  l)asis  of  eflicieney  or  ineffi- 
ciency in  mamifacture  and  the  thnd  suggests  the  coiuhtions  under 
which  elliciency  is  made  manifest  in  expoi-ting.  This  we  will  consider 
first. 

The  liome  mari<et  is  tlie  Ix'st   market.      Onhnarily  manufacturei-s 
will  not   go  abi'oad   as  long  as  this  home  market  is  undei-supplied. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  this  idea,  shice  it  is  so  manifestly 
true  as  a  general  i)ro])osition,  as  to  be  beyond  argument.     There  are 
exce])tions,  of  course,  and  under  the  condition  that  the  home  market 
is  fully  su])plied  it  may  ^vell  be  that  the  foreign  market  becomes 
the  better  market.     AMuit  it.   is  sought  to  impress  is  that  at  the 
beginning  and  up  to  a  certain  pomt — complete  saturation,  perhaps — 
the  home  nnirket   is   the   only  market  imder  ordinary   conditions 
that  any  manufacturer  influencetl  solely  by  a  motive  o(  profit  and 
interest  cares  to  consider.     This  is  as  true  of  England,  Germany,  or 
France  as  it  is  of  the  I ''ni ted  States;  but  there  has  been  a  marked 
diU'erence    as    to   the   time    at  which   the    pohit   of    saturation    was 
reached    in   the   I'nited    States  and   in   the  former  mentioned   coun- 
tries.    This  difference   in   time  has  been   generally   recognizeil.    i)ut 
the  reasons  for  it  are  ])y  no  means  so  W(dl  understood.     One  fre- 
(|ueiitlv  sees  statements  something  like  this:    ''The   United  Slates. 
l)rior  to  the  ])resent  war.  was  not  as  large  an  exporter  of  finished 
manufactures   as   Knghuul   or  Gennany  because   its  industries  were 
not  e(|uipi)ed  to  do  a!i  e.\|)ort  business  on  a  scale  r(\\\i\\  to  the  English 
and  German  industries."     There  is  not  the  faintest  filament  of  truth 
m  this  assertion  as  a  general  ]>ro])osition.      it    is  true  oidy  hi  I  he  re- 
stricted sense  ( hat  I  he  direct   agencies  of  export   had  not  been  cicat  cd 
oi-   not    orgaiuzed    as   a    whole  on    a    scale    ecpnd    to   tlu'    iMigh-h    or 
(ieiiiian.      The  .Vmei'ican  industries,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  weic 
e(pn|)ped    lo   jM;inuf;ict  ui-e   and  wvvr   manufacturing  on  a  >calc  nmch 
greater  than    Kngland   and  Germany   cond)ined,   and   with   tyi)cs  of 
e(juij)ment  belter  suited  to  foi'eign  trade  than  eitlier  oi'  both  of  these 
countries.      'I'he  rea-(.ii  wiiy  the  I'nitcd  Sinto  did  not  export  lini-hed 
manufactures  as  largely   as  its  chief  rivals  was  that  they   had   long 
before  passed  the  point  of  domestic  saturation  and  it  was  only   Ihen 
)ip|)roaching    the    point.      'I'hc    condition    wa^-^   not    the    re>ult    of   the 
undere(pn])ment    of   tlw    I'niled   States   as  compared   with    il-   ri\aU 
but  of  the  ov»'n'on>ump1ion  of  the  Tinted  States.      This  i>  the  pomt 
(h:it    need-  emi>ha-i-',   fo|-  it    ha-  been    :dm«.-t    c(.mplelely   lost  sight  of. 
'IMie  ])opulation  of  the  I  nited  States  Was  not  far  short  of  the  cond)ined 
po{)ulation  of  Germany  and   the  I'nited    Kingdom  of  Great   liritian 
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and  Irolaud.  ])iit  the  domestic  consumption  of  manufactured  products 
was  tlin>('  or  four  times  as  o;r(>at  in  the  former  country  as  in  the  t^^'o 
latter  combined.     Tlie   total   domestic   consumption   of  tlie   United 
Kintrdoni  with  46,000,000  was  very  nnich  InvcrvY  than  of  Germany 
with  67.000,000,  food  products  of  course  not  being  considered.     On 
the  one  liand  was  the  United   States  witli  an  individual  standard 
of  living  nearly  twice   tlmt   of   England    and    on    the    other  hand 
(lermany  with  a  standard    about  one-half   tliai  of   England.     Tlic 
total   consumption    of    highly    numufactured    i)roducts    (outside    of 
food)  in  the  United  States  was  not  far  from  being  equal  to  tli(> 
total   consumption  of  like  products  by  all  the  world   besides.     ^Po 
su]i])ly  this  immense  and  ever-mcreasmg  market  the  mdustrics  of 
the  United  States  were  built  on  a  truly  colossal  scale.     The  foreign 
market  counted  for  a  httle  less  than  10  per  cent  of  total  produc- 
tion.     The    manufacturing    industries    of    New    York    City   alone 
produced  of  fully  wrought  manufactures  more  than   the  total  ex- 
port of  the  United  States  of  the  like  manufactures.     The  equipment 
of  the  industries  supplying  the  domestic  trade  was  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  trade  itself.     The  German  Empire  has  an  area 
of  about  209,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  about  67,900,000,  and 
railway  mileage  of  39,600    (all  prewar  figures).     The  tier  of  four 
States— Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois— have  an  area  of 
179,200  square  miles,   a  population   of  22,640,000,    and   a  mileage 
of  40,500.     With  one-third  the  population  and  15  per  cent  less  area 
than  G(^rmany,  these  four  States  had  more  miles  of  railways.     Mileage 
liowever  is  the  lesser  story  of  American  railways,  for  as  comjiared 
with  them  German  rolling  stock  and  railway  equipment  m  general 
was  of  toy  size   and  power.     The  railway  equipment  of  the  four 
States  mentioned  was  at  least  double  that  of  all  Germany  in  1914. 
True,  there  was  a  large  waterways  system  hi  Germany  utilized  for 
tho  carrying  of  great  quantities  of  h(>avy  freights,  the  "like  of  which 
(Iocs  not  exist  in  the  ^States  mentic^ned  or  elsewhen^  in  the  United 
States.     On  the  otiier  hand  the  moving  of  raw  food  products  for  a 
human  population   three  times,  and  a  domestic  animal  population 
seven   or  (>ight  times  as  great  as  in  tlie  four  American   States  men- 
tioned accounted  for  most  of  tlie  reli(«f  afforded  the  German  railways 
>.v  the  canal  system.      In   ..ther  Words,  tli(>  German  canals  did   but 
ittle  more  than  bring  the  (-..mparisoii  hetNVeen   railwavs  no  to  a  nar 
basis.  '  ' 

Germany's  j)riMci|.al  interest  was  in  exjx.rt,  not  because  the  ])usi- 
ncss  of  exporting,  c.nsidered  ah)m',  was  from  the  point  of  the 
"d.'rest  or  profit  of  the  exporter  i)referable  to  that  of  supplying 
>l'«'  domestic  market,  which  is  not  true  in  (;ernianv  or  elsewhere, 
t)tit  )ecause  the  domestic  market,  based  upon  a  low  stan.lard  of  hv- 
"ig.  had  been  satisfied  and  necessity,  or  what  it  behevcd  to  be  su<-]i, 
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drove  Germany  into  the  foreign  iield.  It  was  either  that  or  sink 
])iiok  to  the  ])huie  of  raw  ])i-o(hiction  and  agricidtural  interests  alone, 
ahan(h)ning  otlier  inchistrial  enterj)rises  on  any  scide  exce])t  the 
Imiited  domestic  one.  Uiuhn-neatli  all  were  the  (lernian  military 
aims.  To  be  efficient  and  self-supporting  in  a  military  sense  Cier- 
nniny  must  be  industrially  organized.  Domestic  trade  was  much  too 
narrow  a  base  upon  which  to  found  an  indu>trial  org;ini/,ati<ui  suffi- 
cient for  mditary  purposes,  henc«'  foreign  trade  must  be  sought. 
This  in  ])rief  was  the  (i<M"man  economic  condition  reijardinir  domestic 
trade. 

Tlie  condition  in  the  I'nited  States  was  dianu'tricidly  opposed. 
The  industrial  plant,  in  a  national  sense  unorganized.  exceiMJed  the 
German  on  a  scale  of  approximately  two  to  oiu\  This  does  not 
mean  that  every  industry  in  the  United  States  was  twice  as  great 
as  the  corresponding  industry  in  Germany.  Some  of  the  largest 
Gciiiian  industries  existed  scarcely  at  all  in  the  I'nitcd  States,  such 
for  examjde  as  the  dye  industry.  It  means  that  taking  all  the 
ascertainable  factors  into  consideration,  of  which  volume  of  horse- 
power, man  j)ower,  consum])tion  of  raw  material  and  output  are 
among  the  chief,  American  manufactm-ing  industry  as  a  whole  was 
at  least  twice  as  great  as  the  German.  Yet  it  was  the  residtant  of 
purposes  and  conditions  having  an  entirely  dill'erenl  base  and  orien- 
tation. 

Germany's  major  interest  was  exporting,  to  wliich  the  iloine>tie 
trade  was  a  mere  feeder.  The  I'nited  States'  major  interest  was  the 
domestic  trade,  ex|)orting  jnerely  an  overflow,  and  coniparati\  idy 
speaking  an  inconsidei'able  one.  Even  more  than  in  Geiinan\  was 
Britain's  chief  interest  exporting,  and  its  trade  was  belter  ba-ed  tlian 
Gennany's,  betterconducted,  and  juuch  moic  |)rofitable.  A|)|)arently 
unorganized,  in  reality  it  was  well  organized.  The  Gernnin  over- 
seas trade  organization  was  ox'erweiglited  with  pai'apliernalia. 
which  was  bad  enough,  but  much  worse,  it  was  overpur|)osed. 
Th(^  British  (U'ganization,  whieh  a>  such  was  scarcely  discernible, 
was  to  extend  and  conserxc  trade  for  trade's  sake  alone,  or, 
expressed  nnuc  simj)ly,  to  make  juonev  f(U"  the  trad<M-.  But  lhi> 
different  iali(»n  fails  to  depict  the  radical  difVerence  between  the  two. 
Tlie  l>rili>li  trade  organization  was  an  aggregation  of  pri\ate  inter- 
ests sonwtiiutis  loosely  bound  togetlu'r  and  at  other  times  acting 
separately  or  even  antagonistically  each  fm'  his  own  (>nds.  Its  sole 
pni|)o-.e  wa-<  eoiinnereial  gain.  ( )f  goNeinnuMit  lonlnil  there  was 
none  and  of  go\ermnenl  assistanc<^  but  little.  It  was  successful  in 
accomplishing  its  purposes  to  a  high  degrei\  The  German  trade 
organization  w  u->  ^nn|»l\  a  pha^e  of  the  (ieiiiian  (io\ernment.  (me 
single  pictur(^  thr«»\\n  on  tlie  screen  from  a  kaleidtigra|)h.  The  notion 
that  it  had  an  individuality  and  a  pui-pose  of  its  own  was  the  merest 
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gossamer  from  Xephelococcygia.  It  was  inefficient  as  a  trade  organi- 
zation because  it  had  no  single  trade  purpose  and  lacked  trade  direc- 
tion. Trade  efficiency  can  not  be  built  upon  such  a  base  as  that 
upon  which  German}^  attempted  to  build.  Trade  was  constantly 
sacrificed  to  pohtics.  There  was  no  American  trade  organization, 
the  law  forbade  it,  but  there  was  high  efficiency  in  the  methods  of 
individual  AnuM'ican  traders. 

There  is  but  one  condition  under  which  a  substantial  foreign  export 
trade  in  manufactures  can  exist  and  that  is  production  over  and 
above  the  domestic  needs  of  consumption,  but  this  domestic  saturation 
does  not  of  itself  create  foreign  trade.  Nearly  every  failure  of  United 
States  manufacturers  in  foreign  export  fields  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  notion  that  overproduction  is  the  base  of  foreign  trade.  Having 
been  successful  in  the  domestic  field  and  perceiving  that  the  needs 
of  this  field  no  longer  require  the  full  service  of  his  plant,  his  capital, 
and  his  energy,  the  manufacturer  is  apt  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  condition  creates  a  profitable  market  for  his  wares  in  foreign 
lands.  Granted  the  market  be  there  and  the  wares  be  suitable,  about 
which  ordinarily  there  need  be  little  doubt,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  market  is  for  him  or  for  any  other  United  States  manufac- 
turer of  hke  wares.  Most  industries  in  the  United  States  were  built 
up  under  the  shield  of  a  high  protective  tariff  law.  Many  of  these 
have  developed  a  very  high  degree  of  skill  and  efficiency,  at  least 
equal  to,  and  most  often  superior  to,  the  skill  and  efficiency  of 
P^uropean  manufacturers.  In  a  sense  they  have  outgrown  the 
domestic  tariff  law.  On  the  contrary  some  industries  have  not  yet 
attained  the  plane  of  European  manufacture  and  are  still  dependent 
upon  tariff  protection.  To  differentiate  the  two  classes  of  industry 
would  bo  impossible  in  a  brief  article  of  this  character,  but  every 
serious  student  of  international  trade  recognizes  the  existence  of  the 
two  classes,  which,  however,  shade  the  one  into  the  other.  The 
attitude  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  toward  tariffs  is  purely  a 
domestic  one.  and  the  ideas  of  even  experienced  exporters  is  often 
tinged  with  llic  domestic  color.  In  truth,  we  must  cast  aside 
all  of  these  ideas  and  learn  that  the  tariff  ends  at  the  seaboard, 
and  that  its  effects  can  not  extend  beyond,  except  in  the  shape 
of  the  so-called  trading  tariffs,  which  are  not  always  the  same  as 
reciprocity  tariffs.  Outside  the  domestic  tariff  wall  exporting  is 
fn!e  trade,  restricted  to  the  extent  the  importing  country  wills  to 
n^strict  it.  Manufacturing  count  ri(>s  generally  will  to  restrict  this  trade 
in  the  interest  of  tluur  own  manufacturers,  although  Great  Britain 
has  been  a  conspicuous  (exception  to  this  rule;  but  as  between  export- 
ers the  fundamental  condition  is  one  of  parity,  whether  their  goods 
go  to  a  country  with  a  high-protection  tariff  such  as  France,  to  a 
free-trade  (country  such  as  Great  Britain,  or  to  a  country  having  a 
41378— 18— Bull.  2 6 
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revenue  tariff  such  as  Argentina.  It  is  all  one  to  the  exporters,  as 
between  themselves,  since  they  all  stand  on  the  same  footing. 

The  fundamental  base  of  exporting  to  Latin  America,  therefore,  is 
ability  to  compete  with  other  exporting  countries.  It  is  always  the 
fundamental  and  very  often  the  sole  condition.  Most,  but  not  all, 
American  industries  can  so  compete.  It  is  not  necessary  to  minimize 
transportation,  banks,  investments,  subsidies,  national  shipping,  or 
any  other  aid  or  obstacle  to  international  commerce.  Least  of  all 
is  it  necessary  to  minimize  the  good  will,  or  the  ill  will,  as  it  may 
be,  of  the  government  itself;  more  of  consequence  than  any  other 
single  aid  or  obstacle.  These  all  have  their  place  and  in  a  near  bal- 
ance may  carry  the  scale  up  or  down,  but  it  is  important  to  have  a 
clear  view  of  their  relation  to  the  fundamental  base,  ability  to  manu- 
facture on  a  par  with  competing  countries,  and  to  know  that  this 
base  is  a  sine  qua  non  witliout  which  the  others  have  little  or  no  sig- 
nificance. There  are  many  instances  where  American  manufacturers 
have  been  able  to  do  a  large  ex])orting  business  to  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  in  competition  with  English  and  German  manufac- 
tures where  all  of  the  contributing  factors  were  in  favor  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  against  the  American.  The  handicaps  were  not  heavy 
enough  to  overctmie  the  initial  advantage  of  better  and  more  efficient 
manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
single  line  of  export  in  which,  although  the  handicaps  were  in  favor 
of  the  United  States,  success  was  attained  where  tlie  initial  advantage 
of  better  manufacture  was  held  by  Europeans.  To  understand  more 
clearly  the  relative  values  of  the  contri])utory  factors  and  tlio  initial 
fundiunental  factor  two  statistical  illustrations  may  be  given. 

\i\  Argentina  before  the  war  (1913)  every  contributing  factor  was 
in  favor  of  Em-ope  and  against  the  I'jiited  States.  There  was  aji  ex- 
traordinary large  British  investment  in  Government  loans,  in  rail- 
ways, agricultural  and  grazing  enterprises,  and  other  industrial 
enterprises.  There  were  large  British  and  German  colonies  predis- 
posed towai-d  liome  maiuifactiu'es.  British,  Germans,  and  other 
Europeans  contioffcd  ])a]d\ing  and  seagoing  shipping.  Most  of  this 
shipping  was  subsidizcul  in  favor  of  Germany  and  Britain,  and  the 
foreign  imjxn-ters  in  the  country  were  largely  British  and  (ici-man. 
In  all  of  this  field  the  United  States  had  ])ractically  no  representation, 
jio  slii])ping,  no  hanks,  almost  no  investment,  and  |)racticaLly  Jio 
i-esident  traders.  Xotwitlistnndijig,  iinjiorts  of  rnajnd'actured  goods 
of  certain  kinds  more  tliaji  held  their  own  against  German  and 
r)ritisli.  Take  leathei'  goods,  including  footwear,  for  exam])le.  The 
total  ini])orts  in  \\)\'A  were  S4,472,24;>.  The  share  of  the  Lnited 
States  was  SI  ,5«7,5S<),  of  Gr(>at  Britain  S'MiH, .')(»().  and  Germany 
S.S61,9<)S.  Leather  nuiinifa*-!  ure  was  a  t  ariff-|>rotected  industry  in 
7\rgentin;i:    so    the    \'ohinie   of    iinpoi't-;    w;is    nnicii    I'estricted.      The 
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handicap  fell  alike  on  all  countries.  Agricultural  tools  and  imple- 
ments were  lightly  taxed  by  the  tariff  and  the  total  importation  in 
1913  was  $8,850,893,  of  which  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
$5,715,051,  of  Great  Britain  $828,196,  and  of  Germany  $237,287.  In 
sewing  machines,  type  machines,  cash  registers  and  calcidating  ma- 
chines, many  lines  of  hardware,  etc.,  the  story  was  the  same.  United 
States  trade  winning  against  every  handicap.  The  reason,  of  course, 
was  that  United  States  manufacture  was  more  efficient  than  British 
or  German. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  Cuba.  Here  the  advantages  were  all  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States  and  there  was  an  additional  advantage 
of  a  20  per  cent  tariff  differential  in  favor  of  United  States  goods. 
Of  the  total  imports  of  Cuba  (1913)  the  United  States  furnished  52.8 
per  cent,  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  Great  Britain  and 
nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  Germany.  A  20  per  cent  differential 
in  itself  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient  to  wipe  out  competing  trades 
unless  the  basis  of  competition  in  reality  did  not  exist,  and  apparently 
it  did  not  in  certain  United  States  industries.  While  of  Cuban  im- 
ports of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  the  United  States  supplied  four 
times  as  much  as  all  the  remainder  of  the  world  comT)ined,  in  manu- 
factures of  cotton  it  supplied  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total, 
one-half  of  what  Britain  supplied.  In  knitted  cotton  tissues  it  sup- 
plied about  11  per  cent,  which  was  only  about  one-half  of  what  Spain 
and  one-fourth  of  wdiat  France  supplied.  In  cotton  laces  the  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $45,450  out  of  a  total  of 
.S595,600 ;  in  thread  and  yarn,  $31,470  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  $430,000. 
Only  in  ready-made  cotton  garments  did  the  United  States  make 
any  show.  Here  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  about 
f)ne-half  of  the  total.  It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  say  that  in  cotton 
maiuifactinvs,  prior  to  the  war,  the  United  States  had  practically  no 
trade  in  any  part  of  Latin  America  except  the  small  trade  in  Cuba 
and  Mexico  and  tliis  chiefly  in  ready-made  garmejits.  If,  in  Cuba, 
witli  the  advantages  of  proximity,  cheaper  transportation,  banking, 
commcicial  connections,  large  resident  population  and  investment, 
and  added  to  all  a  20  per  cent  tariff  differential,  American  cotton 
niainifiicturers  could  not  compete  witli  British  and  German  or  even 
Spjinish  aiid  Italijin  manufacturers,  how  was  it  possible  for  them  lo 
com|)ete  elsewhere  with  Jio  such  advantages? 

('an  one  escape  the  conclusion  that  American  cotton  manufacture 
is  inefficient^  Only  upon  the  assumption  that  manufacture  in  the 
Tnited  Stat(>s  had  not  yet  attained  the  point  of  being  able  to  siipply 
the  domestic  demand  ant!  consequently  tlie  prere(piisite  condition  of 
saturation  not  existing  there  was  no  incentive  to  foreign  tiade. 
Tliere  is  something  to  be  said  upon  botJi  sides  of  this  (juestion.  In 
Argentina,  American  cotton  manufactures  were  practicnlly^unknow  ii 
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except  as  to  a  small  importation  of  unbleached  cloth  and  bagging 
and  (in  1913)  some  S40,000  worth  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton  piece 
goods.  Even  including  these  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
of  cotton  piece  goods  under  nine  classifications  amounted  to  only 
$113,811,  while  the  imports  from  European  countries  were  as  fol- 
lows: Great  Britain,  $13,673,790;  Italy,  $6,498,089;  Germany,  $2,- 
423,254;  France,  $1,347,423;  and  Spain,  $677,047.  An  export  trade 
in  manufactures  means  ability  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  other 
manufacturing  countries.  This  is  the  basis,  and  without  this  it  is 
scarcely  ever  worth  the  while  to  consider  anything  else.  But  the 
incentive  to  foreign  trade  may  be  nonexistent  even  though  the 
abihty  to  compete  be  demonstrable.  So  long  as  the  domestic  market 
is  capable  of  absorbing  the  whole  output  the  manufacturer  will  not 
go  afield.  This  is  an  inflexible  law  of  trade  and  no  amount  of  prod- 
ding can  ever  change  it.  The  domestic  market  is  always  the  best 
and  more  profitable  market,  and  so  the  manufacturer  wiU  confine 
himself  to  this  market  so  long  as  he  needs  to  do  so.  But  gi'anting 
the  ability  to  compete,  in  other  words  efficiency  internationally  com- 
pared, it  has  not  happened  and  probably  will  not  happen  that  the 
status  quo — competitive  ability  and  want  of  incentive — long  remains. 
Real  efficiency  soon  bursts  the  domestic  bonds.  It  then  becomes 
important  to  look  abroad.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conduct  of  foreign 
business,  especially  in  Latin  America,  is  much  simpler  than  it  aj)- 
pears.  The  most  successful  exporters  have  been  those  who  in  the 
foreign  field  have  kept  the  closest  to  American  methods.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  has  been  in  securing  salesmen  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage— Portuguese  in  Brazil,  Spanish  elsewhere  in  South  America. 
Without  the  language  no  salesman  can  expect  to  do  anything.  It 
is  the  same  thing  as  if  one  unacquainted  with  English  attempted  to 
do  business  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  abihty  to 
speak  the  language  must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  business 
capacity  and  be  taken  as  a  substitute  therefor.  American  exporters 
liave  had  a  number  of  unfortunate  ex])eriences  with  so-called  sales- 
men very  fluent  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  but  with  no  capacity  as 
salesmen.  If  one  were  forced  to  make  a  choice  between  a  salesman 
fluent  in  the  language  })ut  with  no  selling  capacity  and  a  good  sales- 
man witli  IK)  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  he  would  unquestionably  do 
better  to  choose  the  latter.  Tlic  salesman  might,  as  many  have, 
work  by  (Miiployiiig  local  interpreters  to  accompany  him,  but  the 
iiinii   willmut    business  ciipacitv  is  worthless  uikIci'  mU  coiKhtions. 

w.  c.  w. 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS   IN  AR- 
GENTINA    ;.      •/       •       V 


PEKH.VPS  no  event  in  recent  history  furnishes  a  more  striking 
ilhistration  of  the  Biblical  phrase,  "and  a  little  child  shalj 
lead  them"'^ — lead  the  people  of  two  widely  separated  na- 
tions into  a  closer  acquaintanceship — than  that  of  the 
Argentine  boy  who  recently  stood  at  attention,  saluted  the  admiral 
commanding  a  United  States  battleship  fleet,  delivered  a  few  words 
of  welcome,  presented  a  bunch  of  violets,  and,  with  astonishing 
juvenile  dignity,  withdrew  to  join  his  troops. 

The  incident  took  place  at  the  United  States  embassy  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  so  impressed  was  the  bronzed  veteran  of  the  seas  that  he 
grasped  the  child  in  his  arms  and  heartily  kissed  and  thanked  him 
for  the  touching  welcome  to  Argentine  shores.  The  youthful  Argen- 
tine represented  the  Boy  Scout  movement  of  his  growing  nation; 
and  on  the  beautiful  plaza  fronting  the  embassy  of  the  United  States 
the  followers  of  the  little  scout  commander  were  drawn  up  in  impos- 
ing lines.  A  short  distance  away  on  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  La 
Plata  lay  the  battleships  and  sailors  from  the  United  States  on  a 
friendly  visit  to  Argentina's  capital.  The  admiral  of  the  fleet,  ac- 
companied by  his  staff,  was  on  shore  paying  and  returning  official 
calls ;  and  we  may  feel  quite  assured  that  no  honors  were  more  genu- 
inely appreciated  by  the  visiting  officials  tlian  those  accorded  by 
the  growing  young  manhood  of  the  Argentine^nation,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
'* always  ready''  to  reflect  credit  andjhonor  on  their  country. 

"Scoutisimo,"  or  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  Argentina,  has 
made  enviable  progress  during  the  few  years  of  its  activities,  and 
most  of  the  larger  and  many  smaller  cities  now  have  duly  organized 
troops  of  scouts. 

The  movement  in  Argentina  was  initiated  in  190S  when  Sr.  Arturo 
Pciuiy  organized  a  body  of  Boy  vScouts  at  Lomas  de  Zamora.  A 
short  time  thereafter  it  iuippened  that  the  founder  of  the  organiza- 
tion, Gen.  Robert  Baden  Powell,  paid  a  visit  to  Buenos  Aires,  en 
route  to  Chile,  and  the  little  troop  of  boys  from  Lomas  had  the 
pleasure  of  saluting  and  honoring  the  distinguished  visitor.  This 
incident  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  the  scout  movement.  Among  the 
early  promoters  was  Dr.  F.  P.  Moreno,  who  ])ecame  active  in  the 
order  known  as  La  Obra  de  la  Patria,  and  with  Sr.  R.  Christian,  who 
was  interested  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  many  of  the  youths  of  Buenos 
Aires  were  organized  and  drilled  in  scout  tactics. 
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Tills  picture  shows  the  flag  of  Company  No.  3,  which  also  boars  the  name  of  San  Martin,  the  great  hero 

of  Argentine  history. 
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On  the  Stli  of  September,  1914,  there  met  in  Buenos  Aires  a  number 
of  leadnig  patriotic  men,  the  result  being  the  creation  of  a  Boy  Scout 
executive  committee  and  a  national  council,  and  the  latter  took 
charge  of  further  organization  of  Boy  Scout  troops  all  over  the  coun- 
try. As  time  passed,  companies  were  formed  in  various  towns  and 
cities  under  the  authority  of  the  national  body  in  Buenos  Aires. 

In  January,  1915,  the  Boy  Scout  magazine  made  its  appearance 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  national  association  in  Argentina,  under 
the  striking  name  of  Siempre  Listos  (always  ready).  This  splen- 
didly edited  journal  has  24  pages  of  illustrated  matter  pertaining 
not  only  to  the  advancement  of  the  association  in  Argentina  but 
material  relative  to  the  scout  movement  in  various  other  lands. 
Tlie  first  issue  carried  among  its  many  illustrations  a  reproduced 
photograph  of  the  three  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  perhaps 
done  more  for  the  upbuilding  of  character  and  usefulness  of  the  boys 
of  the  world  than  any  other  trio  of  workers.  They  are  Gen.  Baden 
Powell,  Daniel  C.  Beard,  and  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

The  scouts  of  Argentina  have  many  examples  of  honor  and  patriot- 
ism performed  by  boys  and  men  of  their  country ;  and  from  time  to 
time  excursions  are  made  to  places  where  heroes  have  been  devel- 
oped. In  1811,  for  illustration,  an  Argentine  youth  performed  such 
heroic  services  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Tacuary  that  the  event  has 
come  down  in  the  history  of  the  nation  as  worthy  of  emulation  by 
every  boy  in  Argentina.  Unfortunately,  the  name  of  this  boy  is  not 
known  to-day,  but  the  beat  of  his  drum  in  the  height  of  battle  so 
inspired  the  country's  troops  that  a  signal  victory  was  won.  This 
deed  is  conunemorated,  however,  in  a  monument  erected  in  the  city 
of  La  Plata.  On  a  large  and  imposing  pedestal  stands  "El  Tamblor 
de  Tacuary"  (the  drummer  of  Tacuary),  a  mere  child  in  years  but  a 
hero  in  duty  and  patriotism,  and  a  boy  whose  stirring  qualities  every 
scout  may  imitate  to-day. 

But  Argentina's  Boy  Scouts  are  not  only  instructed  in  their  own 
county's  struggU^s  fur  h])erty  and  i)rogress;  they  are  told  in  the  pages 
dl'  Siempre  Listos  of  great  workers  and  thinkers  of  other  nations, 
and  among  the  stories  recently  published  is  one  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  first  or  titk'  ])age  of  Siem])re  Listos  bears  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Argentina;  in  the  foreground  a  strong  and  sturdy  uniformed  Boy 
Scout  is  pressing  u])liill  Ix-aring  aloft  the  national  flag  of  his  country, 
while  scout  coni|)aiiions  ai(>  to  be  s(U'n  closely  following  their  leader, 
the  wliole  loiihiiig  ail  attractixc  and  ap])ealing  picture. 

The  aims,  anihitions  and  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Argentina 
are  moulded  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  ])rescril)ed  and  devel- 
oped by  th(;  i)arent  organizations  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
'Ilie  Aigentine  scout  jdcdges  himself  to  serve  God,  his  country,  and 
humanity ;  to  endeavor  to  do  some  good  each  day ;  to  follow  the  scout 
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The  upper  and  lower  pieluresshow  a  number  of  Hov  Seoul  organizations  of  lUitnos  Aires  drilling  in  111 
Ix^autiful  Palermo  Park,  asuburl)  of  thecal;  ^ 

of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Argentine  na 


Ix^autiful  Palermo  Park,  asuburl)  of  the  capital     The  center  depicts  the  scouts enjoyint;  the  hospitality 
'■•       ""  ■  " aaval  cruiser, r.enerainclgrancinlfieharborof  HuenosAiies. 
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r|)pLT:  A  troop  of  scouts  nxprcisiii),'  in  I'alormu  I'uik,  one  of  Iho  picluii'snuo  suljurbs  of  liiu  iios  Aires 
Center:  An  encampment  of  scouts  in  a  ricti  agricultural  region  of  tlie  Republic.  Lower:  A  body  of 
scouts  in  the  forest  of  Pcreyra. 
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code  of  honor,  which  is  divided  into  numerous  golden  rules,  such  as 
a  scout  must  be  obedient,  valiant,  loyal,  courteous,  clean  of  body  and 
mind,  etc. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Argentina,  like  their  fellow  scouts  in  other 
lands,  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  great  outdoors,  and  perhaps 
no  other  scouts  of  the  world  are  as  familiar  with  life  and  conditions 
on  vast  level  plains  as  the  boys  of  Argentina.  Away  from  the  larger 
cities  the  pampas  stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles,  seemingly  an  endless 
distance,  and  with  earth  and  sky  bounding  the  horizon.  From  time 
to  time  the  Argentine  scout  must  pass  over  long  distances  of  the 
pampa,  where  there  is  little  to  see  except  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  have  made  all  the  w^orld  look  with  somewhat  anxious 
eyes  to  that  country  as  provider  of  human  foods. 

At  other  times  the  various  scout  organizations  pitch  their  tents 
near  the  seashore,  and  for  days  or  weeks  are  engaged  in  certain  phases 
of  scouting  which  are  possible  onl}'  w^here  there  is  plenty  of  water. 
Swimming,  as  every  scout  knows,  is  one  of  the  most  important  ac- 
comphshments ;  and  the  seashore  provides  excellent  opportunities 
for  learning  this  art.  Some  of  Argentina's  great  rivers  also  furnish 
opportunities  for  aquatic  sports  and  pastimes,  and  in  season  W'C  find 
the  scouts  there  in  large  numbers. 

Some  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Argentina  are  not  satisfied  to  trail  c  er 
and  camp  in  only  the  home  country,  and  we  find  them  visiting  neigh- 
boring nations,  such  as  Bohvia,  Chile,  Uruguay,  etc.  Not  long  ago 
a  young  scout  of  Buenos  Aires  of  rather  venturesome  spirit  started 
out  to  visit  all  of  the  countries  of  South  America,  traveling  largel}^ 
on  foot.  At  last  accounts  this  young  scout  had  reached  Bolivia  from 
Chile  and  expected  to  continue  northward  according  to  his  prear- 
ranged plans. 

So  uniform  over  the  world  are  the  general  requirements  for  becom- 
ing a  Boy  Scout  that  it  seems  needless  to  enumerate  them  here.  When 
a  boy  of  12  years  is  enrolled  as  a  scout  he  passes  into  what  is  termed 
a  tenderfoot  or  third  class,  and  he  remains  in  this  class  for  at  least 
one  month.  After  this  time  if  he  has  proved  a  diligent  and  apt 
scout  and  i)asses  the  required  tests  he  becomes  a  second-class  man; 
then  lie  passes  to  first-class  scout,  and  to  many  further  honors,  based 
on  his  aptitude,  ambition,  and  study.  In  Argentina  as  elsewhere, 
there  are  three  badges,  one  for  each  class  of  scouts.  In  place  of  the 
badges  of  the  eagle,  the  "be  i)repared,"  and  the  eagle  combined  with 
the  words  "be  prepared,"  respectively,  as  provided  for  scouts  in  the 
United  States,  the  Argentine  scouts  have  on  their  badges,  respectively, 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Argentina,  the  "siempre  hsto"  badge,  while  the 
combination  of  the  first  two  provides  the  badge  of  the  iu-st-class  scout. 

The  scout  uniform  is  chosen  for  service  and  differs  httle  from  tliat 
wom  ])y  Bov  Scouts  of  other  countries.     In  fact,  were  the  scouts  of 
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the  world  drawn  together  there  wx)iild  be  quite  a  feature  of  sameness 
in  their  uniform,  ahhough  of  course  a  few  articles  differ  in  color,  the 
manner  worn,  etc.  The  pictures  herewith  presented  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  dress  and  general  appearance  of  the  Argentine  Boy  Scout. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  pleased  to  quote  in  full  the  address  delivered 
by  the  Argentine  Boy  Scout  to  the  admiral  of  the  United  States 
Meet.     Its  translation  reads  as  follows: 
Mr.  Admiral: 

The  avant-guard  of  the  Argentine  Republic  comes  to  present  to  you  this  humble 
gift,  which  symbolizes  the  modesty  of  their  great  and  generous  hearts;  and  in  com- 
mitting to  your  hands  this  simple  bunch  of  violets  I  would  wish  that  their  silent 
appeal  may  touch  your  noble  warrior's  heart. 

Humility  of  the  soul;  humility  in  all  our  sincere  manifestations— humble  as  they 
are  pure — pure  as  they  are  great. 

That  your  stay  in  oiu-  country  prove  for  you  and  your  companions  an  everlasting 
memory;  an  indelible  event  in  your  lives.  '^ 

I,  Mr.  Admiral,  in  the  name  of  my  director  general  and  of  the  chief  officials  and 
avant-guard  of  the  Republic,  bring  to  you  an  affectionate  tribute,  more  modest  even 
than  these  \aolets.     It  is  this: 

A  hearty  handshake  with  a  cheer;  a  cheer  which  comes  straight  from  my  child's 
heart— pure  as  my  sentiments:  "Viva  Norte  America." 


Don  Jose  J.  Rodriguez,  ex-President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Kica,   died  m  the   city  of    San    Jose    November    30,    1917       The 
venerable  statesman  was  in  his  eightieth  year  when  death  claimed 
mm,  and  for  a  number  of  years  had   retired  from  active  public 
life.     Honored  and  beloved  by  the  whole  country,  his  sage  counsel 
even  m  his  later  years  remained  a  potent  factor  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the    Republic.      He    acquired   his    earlv  education  in 
ban  Jose  and  subsequently  prosecuted  his  higher  literary  as  well 
as  his  legal  studies  in  Guatemala.     Returning  to  his  native  land 
he   was   admitted    to    the    bar    in    1856,   and    began    his    eminent 
career  as  one  of  the  foremost  jurists  of  his  countrv.     He  was  soon 
drawn  into  the  political  life  and  in  1864  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Deputies,  where  his  talents  as  a  legislator  were  at  once 
manifested.     In  1870  his  great  legal  attainments  were  recognized 
by  his  appointment  as  magistrate  of  a  minor  division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  and  two  years  later  he  became  a  member  of  that 
body  Itself.     In  1880  he  was  made  a  deputv  in  the  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the  civil  code, 
which  IS  still  operative  in  the  Republic.      In  ]886  lie  was  called  upon 
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t(»  discharge  tlio  imj)(>rtant  duties  of  Seeretarv  oi"  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  a])])ointed  by  the  National  Congress 
to  the  presidency  of  the  court  of  cassation.  Tliis  eminent  ])lace  he 
resigned  in  1889  to  accept  the  nomination  of  the  Constitutionalist 
Party  for  President  of  the  Re|)ublic,  to  whicli  high  office  he  was 
elected  by  the  popular  vote  and  began  his  term  in  1890.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  in  1894  he  was  elected  as  first  vice  president  (Primer 
Designudo),  a  post  ho  held  until  1898,  when  he  was  once  more  callcc] 
upon  to  serve  his  country  in  a  judicial  capacity,  this  time  as  Chi(  f 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  U})on  comj^leting  his  term 
of  office,  advancing  age  led  him  to  retire  from  political  life,  still 
retaining  his  patriotic  interest  in  everything  that  affected  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  however,  and  ever  ready  to  give  the  active  leaders 
of  the  best  thought  in  the  Republic  the  benefit  of  his  disinterested 
counsel  and  advice,  based  on  his  signal  ability  as  a  statesman  and 
learning  as  a  jurist  and  founded  on  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism. 
He  died  rich  in  honors  and  in  yeai-s  as  well  as  in  the  love  and  grati- 
tude of  the  entire  nation  he  had  served  so  well. 

General  Juan  J.  Can  as,  patriot,  soldier,  poet,  and  author  of 
the  national  hymn  of  Salvador,  passed  to  his  final  reward  January  10, 
1918.  Jlis  long  and  nsefid  life,  filhul  with  great  events  and  larg(> 
deeds,  came  to  its  end  as  peacefidly  and  as  beautifully  as  when  a 
tired  child  sinks  into  blessed  sleep,  and  now  an  entire  nation  joins 
his  loved  ones  in  their  grief.  His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  cha])(>l 
of  the  uistitution  he  loved  so  well,  the  National  University  of  San 
Salvador,  and  every  possible  honor  was  accorded  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  pati'iarch  of  Salvadorean  patriotism  in  connection  witli 
the  funeral  rites.  The  highest  state  and  military  oflicials  of  the 
Republic  participated  in  the  ceremonies  and  sorrowfidly  paid  Iheii- 
last  tribute  to  one  wlio  had  (MU-ned  the  love  and  gratitude  of  all.  The 
story  of  his  remai-kable  career  can  here  be  outlined  Inil  briefly  in 
recalling  the  most  important  events. 

Pxiiti  in  tile  city  of  Snii  Miguel  in  1S2(),  he  culcM'cd  the  univei'sity 
at  Leon,  Xicaiagua,  at  an  niuisiially  early  age.  ( \»iii])let  ing  his 
studies,  he  reluriuul  to  Salvador  to  devote  his  time  to  htci-atiirc  and 
poeti\'  and  the  stn<l\-  of  ])hiloso])h\'.  In  Isl.")  lie  \\'(Mit  to  tlic  I'jii- 
vei'sil  \  III'  (  luatcnuila  ,  M'hci'c  he  look  t  lie  degree  of  l);iclie|(  H'  (if  pliilos- 
o|)li\'  and  also  studied  medicine.  Ivetnrning  to  Sahadm'  in  jsls,  lie. 
left  the  I'ollowing  year  to  s<'ek  his  I'orlnne  in  the  ne\\i\'  discovered 
gold  (ield.-^  of  Calil"oi-ni:i .  Luck  -.eenu'd  to  l»e  against  him.  however, 
and  it  was  while  I  here,  ;i  stranger  ni  ;i  I'oicign  land.  \\c;ii\  and  home- 
sick, lll.'il  he  wrote  the  |»;illielie  |>oeni,  "  Se  \  ;i  el  \a|)or"  (The 
Stejinier  i^  Le.:i\ingi,  >ii  tit'teii  (pioted  in  hi'-  own  conntry.  lie  soon 
i-etnrne(|  Id  his  home  in  S;d\;i(l(ir  to  (le\(ite  hnn~-eir  .-igain  to  literary 
]>nrsnits.      \\'hen    the   W'.ilkei-  lililnisi criiig  e\])e(lilion   in\iide(|   Xica- 
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ragua  during  1856-57,  Canas  immediately  offered  his  services  to  (Ik- 
stricken  comitiy  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  the  sister 
Republic,  demonstrating  his  eminent  military  talents  for  the  first 
time.  Thereafter  he  served  his  comitry  in  various  military  capaci- 
ties for  some  years,  part  of  the  time  being  comandante  of  the  port 
of  La  Libertad.  In  1872  he  was  made  pohtical  governor  of  San 
Salvador,  and  during  the  course  of  his  term  instituted  many  im- 
portant reforms  and  improvements.  He  also  served  at  different 
tunes  in  the  National  Congress,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assemblies  of  1872  and  1880.  In  1875  he  was  sent,  in  company  with 
Dr.  David  J.  Guzman,  as  commissioner  of  Salvador  to  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition  at  Santiago.  A  short  time  after  his  arrival  there 
he  was  made  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Salvador  to  the  Republic  of  Chile.  In  the  Chilean  capital  he  was 
recognized  as  a  man  of  high  literary  attainments,  and  was  soon  taken 
into  the  inner  circles  of  the  cultured  people  of  Santiago.  After  serv- 
ing two  years  his  longing  for  his  home  grew  so  strong  that  he  resigned 
his  post  and  returned  to  take  up  his  literary  work.  His  devotion  to 
his  owii  people  and  country  was  always  so  complete  that  he  was 
never  satisfied  in  foreign  lands  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  some 
of  his  most  beautiful  poems  were  written  when  the  longing  for  home 
was  strong  upon  him,  an  instance  being  his  ''Recuerdos  de  la  Patria." 
His  most  noted  contribution  to  the  poetry  of  his  country,  however, 
is  the  beautiful  national  hymn  of  Salvador,  for  the  writing  of  which 
he  was  voted  a  gold  medal  of  honor  by  the  National  Congress.  He 
was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  his  personal  wishes  and  interests  to 
obey  the  call  of  his  country,  and  even  after  he  had  attainetl  his 
seventieth  year  he  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  serve  in  public 
office.     His  was  truly  a  life  well  spent  and  nobly  lived. 

Archbishop  Federico  Gonzalez  Suarez,  of  Quito,  Ecuador, 
died  in  that  city  December  1,  1917.  His  death  marks  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  greatest  CathoUc  dignitaries  of  Latin  America,  great 
not  only  in  the  sphere  of  religion  but  in  the  world  of  science,  art, 
and  letters  as  well.  Renowned  as  a  priest,  he  was  also  famous  for 
liis  learning  and  patriotism,  enjoying  the  confidence  and  love  of 
liis  own  people  who  knew  him  personally  and  the  greatest  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  leading  men  of  many  other  countries,  llt^  was 
horn  in  Quito  April  13,  1844,  and  received  his  education  in  his  native 
city,  studying  consecutively  in  the  Escuela  de  Santo  Domingo,  the 
Seminary  of  vSan  Luis,  and  finally  at  the;  Central  University  of 
Ecuador.  His  great  mental  gifts  were  manifested  even  while  a  very 
young  man,  arid  he  soon  estal)lished  a  wide  r(^j)utation  for  his  learn- 
ing in  many  branches  of  human  knowledge,  l)()th  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astic. That  his  attainments  and  abihty  were  well  recognized  is 
attested   by   the   numerous   high   positions   to   which    lie   was   called 
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among  these  being  professorships  of  grammar,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  history  in  various  colleges  and  finally  in  the  Central  University; 
in  secular  life  he  showed  his  great  attainments  as  a  deputy  and  later 
as  vice  president  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  director  of  public  instruction;  in  ecclesiatical  preferment  he  rose 
rapidly,  filling  the  offices  of  secretary  of  the  bishopric  of  Cuenca  and 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Quito,  being  subsequently  made  archdeacon 
of  the  Metropolitan  Church,  apostolic  visitor  of  the  diocese  of  Guay- 
aquil and  of  Cuenca,  bishop  of  Ibarra,  and  finally  archbishop  of 
Quito.  In  the  sphere  of  secular  knowledge  his  attainments  were 
known  far  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  country  and  among  other 
honors  conferred  upon  him  were  memberships  in  the  Royal  Spanish 
Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  in  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  of 
Sevilla,  in  the  Ibero-America  Union  of  Madrid,  and  of  the  Society 
of  Science  and  Belles  Lettres  of  San  Salvador.  Among  his  best 
known  works  may  be  mentioned  the  "Historical  Studies  of  the 
Province  of  Canar,"  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ecuador,"  "His- 
torical Memoirs  of  Mutis,"  the  great  Colombian  botanist  and  astrono- 
mer; "Biblical  Studies,"  "Literary  Studies,"  and  his  "General 
History  of  Ecuador."  In  his  death  the  world  has  lost  a  great  and 
a  good  man,  his  country  one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons,  his  people 
a  trusted  and  loving  father. 

I)k.  Jose  Vincente  Fernandez,  who  died  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
November  11,  1917,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  at 
the  bar  of  the  Argentine  capital.  During  his  many  years  of  active 
practice  he  had  established  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  unusually 
well  equipped  jurist  as  well  as  an  advocate  of  the  highest  professional 
integrity.  His  learning  and  ability  in  other  spheres  were  also  well 
recognized  })y  the  leading  men  in  governmental  affairs,  and  he  was 
frequently  culled  upon  to  fill  important  political  offices.  In  lOO:^ 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  appointment  of  consul  g(>neral 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  New  York,  one  of  the  most  important 
posts  in  that  country's  diplomatic  and  consular  service.  For  over 
seven  years  he  discharged  the  responsi})le  (kities  of  that  office,  mak- 
ing a  host  of  friends  in  the  Ignited  States  and  greatly  improving  the 
friendly  and  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Dur- 
ing his  incumbency  of  that  office  lie  was  also  made  commissioner  gen- 
eral of  the  Argentine  section  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  While  at 
the  International  Congress  of  Jurisprudence  held  at  that  time  he  was 
made  vice  ])n'si(lent  of  that  body,  his  activities  in  connection  with 
its  work  gnining  for  him  the  award  of  a  gold  medal.  I'pon  his  return 
to  Argent  inii  he  was  appointed  consul  at  Montevideo,  a  post  he  was 
com])elle(l  to  rclin(|ni'-;h  because  of  ill  health.  During  the  first 
])resi(lential  (crm  of  (Icn.  Koca,  Dr.  Fernaiuhv-  was  appointed  to  a 
hiu'h  olficiul  ])o^t  iiii(h'r  Dr.  N'ictorino  de  hi  Plaza,  minister  of  foreign 
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affairs,  and  sul)soquontly  retiirned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  had  reached  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  was  regarded  by  the  people 
of  Argentina  with  the  greatest  love  and  veneration.  His  death  is 
deplored  by  not  only  the  people  of  Ms  own  country  but  by  hundreds 
of  his  friends  in  the  United  States. 

JoHX  Hicks,  journalist    and   diplomatist,  died  on  December  23, 
1917,  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  whither  he  had  gone  in   the  hope  of 
recovering  his  health.     Mr.  Hicks  was  born  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1847,  but  moved  with  his  parents  to  Wisconsin  wliile  yet  a  young 
child.     His  father  being  killed  while  lighting  for  the.  Union  during 
the  Civil  War,  young  Hicks  was  left  largely  to  his  own  resources  but 
by  unusual  thrift  and  ability  managed  to  accpiire  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, chiefly  at  LawTence  University,  Appleton,  Wis.,  from  which 
institution  he  later  in  life  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 
At  the  age  of  20  he  began  his  journalistic  car(^er  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Oshkosh  Northwestern,  one  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  of 
the  great  northwestern  section  of  the  United  States,  and  from  then 
to   the   day  of   his   death  he   retained  some   connection   with   that 
publication,  Anally  becoming  its  owner  and  publisher.     In   1889,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  liis  party  and  of  his  special  c|ua]ifica- 
tions   for  the    diplomatic    field.    President   HaiTison    appointed   him 
envoy   extraordinary    and   minister    plenipotentiary    of    th(5    United 
States  to  Peru.     Ho  served  in  this  capacity  for  four  years  and  soon 
after  Ids  resignation  in   1893  he  nnide  an  extended  tour  of  Europe, 
spending  severnl  montiis  in   Franc(\   Italy,  Turkey,  and  some  time 
in  Egypt.     U|)on  his  retin-n  lo  the  I'nited  States  he  again  devoted  liis 
time  to  his  newspaper  work  until  in  1905  he  was  calkul  })y  President 
Roosevelt  to  (ill  the  post  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pk>ni- 
potcMitiitry  to  the   Kepuhhc  'if  Chile,      lie  remained   in   Santiago  for 
four  years  and  then  returncul  to  again  take  up  journalism,  hecoming 
(he  owner  of  the  paper  wiiieh  had  given  liim  his  (irst  (>mployin(>nt 
in  his  chosen  cidling.      In  addition  to  \\\^  numerous  conti'ibutions  to 
tli(?  journalistic  literature  of  the  country,  Mr.  Hicks  was  the  author 
of  soMH^   vi-rv   popular  works,   notably   "The   Man   from  Oshkosh," 
:iii(l  ■■  Soiiicihiiig  ahout  Singkvfoot." 

Titor.  S(ii,()\  li!\i\(;  li.Mi.K'^-,  asti-onoiuer  of  inteinational  fame,  is 
one  of  the  (•oiii|)aral  i  vely  few  American  men  of  science  wliose  work 
lias  liccn  Pan  .\merican  in  scope,  liis  woi'k  is  well  known  and  has 
gained  the  plaudits  of  scientists  the  world  oxer,  and  has  been  actually 
accomplisheil  m  three  continents  viz.  .\oi-tli  America,  South 
America,  and  Africn,  hut  of  all  his  conl  rihut  ions  to  the  world's 
knowledge  of  llio^c  glittering  or'h--  of  light  we  call  the  stars,  pei'liaps 
the  most  noted  are  those  growing  out  of  his  woik  at  the  Ai-e([uipa 
Station  of  the  Harvard  ( )l)servalory,  in  Peru.  It  \v:is  in  ISS9  that, 
at  t  he  inst;ince  of  Prof.  l']d\\;irdC.  Pickering,  of  1  lar\ard  ( )l)servalory, 
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Prof.  Bailey  was  commissioned  to  visit  South  America  in  order  to 
make  preliminary  studies  necessary  to  the  selection  of  a  station  for 
the  observation  of  the  southern  sky.  The  west  coast  of  tlie  con- 
tinent was  chosen  for  this  purpose,  since  it  offered  the  possibility  of 
great  altitude  in  addition  to  a  dry  climate  and  remarkably  clear  atmos- 
phere. After  extensive  investigations  Prof.  Bailey  selected  a  site  for 
the  firet  provisional  station  on  an  isolated  sunuiiit  having  an  eleva- 
tion of  6,500  feet  and  located  about  25  miles  from  the  coast  and  8 
miles  from  the  village  of  Chosica,  P(m-u.  Thesuniiuit  was  named  ^^ount 
Harvard  and  as  such  is  still  widely  known  throughout  the  countiy. 
There,  in  light,  jjortablc  buildings,  made  of  wooden  franu'work  cov- 
ered with  canvas  and  heavy  paper,  which  had  been  transported  all 
the  way  from  the  United  States,  Prof.  Bailey  and  his  wife  took  uj) 
their  abode  and  began  the  work  which  was  destined  to  make  him 
famous.  Some  months  later  the  professor  and  Dr.  M.  H.  Bailey  made 
a  thorough  study  of  a  number  of  other  locations  for  a  j^ernianent 
station,  among -those  investigated  being  Arequipa,  the  region  about 
Lake  Titicaca  both  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  Des(>rt  of  Atacama,  Val- 
paraiso, Santiago,  and  various  other  places  in  Chile.  As  a  result, 
Arequipa  was  selected,  and  it  is  there  that  the  greatest  work  in 
mapping  the  heavens  and  photogi'aphing  the  stars  has  l)e(Mi  accom- 
plished. In  addition  to  his  work  in  astronomy,  l^rof.  Bailey  has 
occasionally  publislKMJ  ait  ides  of  a  different  character  dealing  with 
.South  American  subjects.  |)i-ominent  among  them  being  his  scientific 
study  of  the  volcano,  El  Misti,  on  the  summit  of  which  (at  an  (eleva- 
tion of  19,000  feet)  he  established  the  highest  meteorological  station 
in  the  world.  An  interesting  contribution  to  the  geograi)hical 
knowledge  of  the  continent  is  liis  "A  New  Peruvian  Route  to  the 
Plain  of  the  Amazon,"  originally  ])ublished  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  and  subse({uently  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  His 
specialty,  however,  is  the  globular  stellar  clusters,  and  his  constant 
study  aided  by  the  advantages  offered  lor  observation  and  astronomi- 
cal photography  by  the  Ai'e(|uipa  Station.  ha\('  enabl(>d  him  to 
establish  a  lasting  fame  in  connection  with  his  work  in  solving  some 
f)f  the  many  problems  presented  hy  these  luysleiious  clusters  of  far- 
away worlds. 

Prof.  Bailey  is  the  author  of  se\-eral  \(ilunic>  devoled  |o  \arious 
asli'ononiical  sill)  jects,  result  ing  fro  in  his  e\teiisi\  c  coiit  rihul  ions  to  the 
I  laivard  -Viinals,  and  a  number  of  others  are  in  preparal  ion.  I  le  was 
born  in  .\ew  IIanlpshir(^  in  is.")  I,  was  educated  at  Boston  I'niversity 
and  at  Harvard  I'niversity,  holding  tlu'  degree  of  A.  M.  fioiii  both 
institutions.  In  js!)."^  he  was  made  assistant  professor-  of  a'-tronomy 
at  Ilai-vard,  associate  professor  in  IS(>S,  jind  in  |S<»;i  !*hillips  |)idfessoi- 
of  a>troiioin\  ,  the  place  he  uow  holds,  and  which  enables  him  to  carry 
on  his  great  work  at  the  Harvard  Observatoiy.  Naturally.  I'rof. 
Bailey  is  connected  with  sonu*  of  the  world's  most  noted  scientific 
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societies.  He  is  u  Fdiuw  of  the  Americuu  .U-udeniy  „f  Ails  an,l 
Soienoos;  ftjrvard  Travels'  OJub,  Washington  AcudLy  of  S  en  e 
cube.-  „  the  Astr«,u,mi<.al  and  Astrophysical  Society  rf  Amo rie. ' 
menib,.,.  ,,f  ,l,e  Geographical  Society  of  Lima,  of  tlie  Iiiternut'on  i 

I  the  Koyal  Astronoimcai  Society  of  London,  etc.     Wiile  still  coni- 
pa.atively  a  young  man,  as  men  of  science  go.  Prof.  Bailey  has  accom- 
plished much  m  that  most  fascinating  and  greatest  of  all  s    ene^™ 
astronomy^and  the  world  looks  to  him  to  accomplish  stil    more 
especially  m  that  baffling  field  where  knowledge  and  conie  tu"e  so 

Special  praise  is  due  William  E.  Auohinbaugh,  M.  D.,  IJ,    Af 
or  the  practical  educational  service  he  is  rendering  as  lecturer 'on 

tia  eled  uidely  through  Latm  America,  Europe,  and  the  Orient 
and  enjoys  the  unusual  record  of  having  crossed   h    Equatoi  36    mes 

men  i'^ThTuiirrr:-  "^^  r  "™'^""^-  ""^  "^ «-  "-^ "'" 

la",    0      H?i  T     f    '■'  °°    r'^"  '™''"  "''''  i-^ternational  sales- 
>ii.>n»h  p.     He  is  the  foreign  and  e.xport  editor  of  the  New  York  Com 
mercal  as  well  as  of  Leslie's  Weekly  (New  Yorki    „lTi  ^""^  X T" 
■iiifl  I«<.ii...,„i  ..         ^  I     .       .  y^^'^y  u^ew    loik;,  and  has  written 

t  on  ,   s,f     °"       ,f  ™  ^''  '™™^^  ""''  experiences  as  an  inter- 
national sa  esman  and  foreign  trade  expert.     His  most  recent  book 
SeUmg  Latin  America,  has  attracted  wide  notice  in  the  pre  s  of  tht 

;    -l^dintirr'^"'  k"'  indorsementsfrom  eminenUuthoritie 
in      ed'dfe  and  it "  H  T  Washington,  D.  C,  and  graduated 

»r.  Aughinbaugl   1         J  J"''  >'-*•  '8  years 

America.  '"'"  "'"'  "'"  "-"""tries  of  Latin 

156  students  wl-rvi;  1  ^".'''' ■"^""'tional  character  of  the 
trade  T  iC  ,  i.  ^'"■'•'"''-"^  '»  I^^tiii  Ainericn  c-ommcrcc  an,l 
Utii,   \n,      c  '■""'»"'»  •fapaiK.se,  Chinese,  Koreans.  Hindoos, 

natlonali  ";;  nr'^'r;  '1"="''^.'''  "-'i""-  Armenian,  ami  othei- 

eourse    and       .         ,,       '^"'•"' A"'<^ncans.     Seven  ladies  are  in  the 

international  li^  ce  t'l,   n:  'n"     '^™™'    7'"°™"™^   "' 

the  students.  '    ■      *■      "'  «^Penses  of  a  number  of 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  student  Ixxly  the  course  given  was  ^'ot(>c'  the 
most  instructive  and  the  most  ])opuhii-  by  a  phiraUtv  of  1,582.  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  students  desirous  of  taking  this  course 
during  the  year  1917-18,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  class  it  has  been 
divided  into  a  day  and  a  night  session. 

Feaxk  B.  Wibokg,    presi(h'nt    of    t]u>    Transocean    Finance    & 
Connnerce  Corporation  of  New  York,  is  one  of  tlie  pioneers  in  the 
ranks  of  Pan  American  business  men.      Quite  a  number  of  years 
ago,  as  vice  president  of   the  Ault  &  Wiborg  Co.,   of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  he  became  interested  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America  as  a 
possible  field   of   exploitation  for   the   ])roducts  in   which  he   was 
interested,  and  in  1904  he  made  his  first  extended  tour  of  vSouth 
America.     He  went  from  Panama  down  the  West  Coast,  stopping  at 
practically  every  important  port  en  route,  as  far  as  Valparaiso,  Chile. 
Thence  he  visited  Santiago,  and  took  the  transcontinental  trip  over 
to  Buenos  Aires,  a  j^ortion  of  which  journey  had  to  be  made  by 
stage  on  account  of  the  Trans-Andean  Railway  being  only  ])artially 
constructed  at  the  time.     From  Buenos  Aires  he  proceeded  up  the 
east  coast,  stopping  at  the  principal  ports  of  Uruguay  and  Brazil 
on  his  way  to  New  York.     The  trip  proved  a  very  successful  one  in 
a  business  way,    and   greatly   increased   Mr.    Wiborg 's   interest  in 
Latin  America.     Some  time  after  his  return  he  was  induced  l)y  his 
friends  to  publish  the  narrative  of  his  experiences  and  impressions 
in  the  form  of  a  book,  and  tlie  result  was  the  well-known  little  volume 
entitled  "A  Commercial  Traveler  in  South  America,"  which  gives 
most  interesting  glini})ses  of  cities,  people,  customs,  and  life  genei-nlly 
in  South  America  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  typical  Anicric.-iu 
business  man.     One  of  the  im])ortant  i-esults  of  Mr.  Wil)org's  (rip 
was  the  establishment  of  a  brancli  of  the  Ault  &  Wiborg  Co.   in 
Buenos  Aires,  a  business  enterprise  w  liicli  has  prospered  and  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  subsidiary  l)ranches  have  been  established  in 
Kosario,   ^fontevideo,    and    Jvio   de   ,Ianeiro,    and   has   made   of   the 
company  a  real  Pan  American  business  house.     ]\fr.   Wiborg  was 
born  in  (Meveland,  Oliio,  in  1855  and  Avas  educated  in  Cincinnati, 
the   city    \\hich   l)ecam(^   his  home   and    the  scene   ol'    his    business 
activities  for  many  years.     For  over  30  yeai's  he  was  vice-president 
of   the   Ault  iSc   Wiborg  Co.,   of  Cincinnati,   a  position   he  T'ctaincd 
initil  he  removed   to  New  York  and  became  vice-president   of  the 
company  of  the;  same  namc-i  and  president  of  the  Transocean  Finance 
6c  Commerce  CV)rporation,  an  organizati(»n  directly  concerned  with. 
establishing  iuiancial  and  conunercial  iclatious  between  the  United 
States  and   tlie  countries  of   Latin  America.     .V  clear  thinkei",  close 
student,  and  experienced   man  of  business.   Mr.   Wiborg  (Mijoys  (he 
reputation    of    heiiin;   a    leading   aiilhoril\    on    L.ilin    American    trath* 
and  finance. 
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\  i»,t  CominiHe.  Iiavc  reaWiod  the  Pan  Ainerioan  Union.  aiKl  n,  , 
al  l.v  by  Uie  ,„ne  these  linos  a,,,,eai.  in  ,,rint  the  report  will  he  I'ea     ■ 
f".  distribution.     It  IS  issne.l  by  Hon.  William  G.  MoAdoo,  Secret"  y 

he  work  and  observations  of  the  various  eOmmittees  ap,>oi„t°,l  by 

Iho, evolution  of  the  First  Pan  Aineriean  Financial  Conference   ho 
m  "  ashi„,no„  ,„  , ,, ,  -,      The  several  eoniniittocs,  it  will  bo  ro ca 
^l-.l  s,.,„e  months  in  visitin.  most  of  ,he  J.„in  .iinerioan  c<.nnt ''0': 

N.VTIO.VAI.    IX.STITUTE    OF    SOCIAL    SCIENCES    AWARI.S    MEI.AI.    TO 

DR.  L.  S.  ROWE. 

hoM  ,!'^  yIh  "'"1  "'  '''  ""^^"^^"^  '^'''''''  «^  ^--^  Sconces, 
medal  to  L    b    Rowe,  Assistant  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury    for  l.i. 
services  m  developing  eloser  mtellectnal  rdations  wi  hZt^tne 
of  Latn>Amenca.     In  accepting  the  medal,  Dr.  Rowe  said 

toward  tSat  larger  "^'vM  ITJ   T  7""  ''^'  '"  ''"'^^'  '^  '^"*  ^  ^^^^le  effort 
=nHl  in.ornational  peace  '  '"  maintenance  of  international  order 

and  the  conntrie.  of  iJ^A^eA^^^^^^  ''"^'^'^'^  «-  United  States 

'•y  the  Sta,e  i^c,>art,ne„t,  tl^eTthe    r  a^^^^^^^  -ults accon.pHshed 

American  Union,  which    as  von  tZ  i  ^""^  ■'^^  '"^"'^^^  «"  ^y  the  Pan- 

•natic  representa;iv,r  TI^  IZ^uZ-lZ  '"'  "'-""^  '""'^^«"  «^  ^^^  ^^P^- 

<Jeneral,  the  Hon.  ,lolu,  lUun.u  •''"per^^slon  is  exercised  by  the  Director 

..- .h"  !::br;:n;;:;':^rt;:;:?'""f-  ''^^'^°'  «^^^^*-^  «^  ^^-  treasury,  we 

financial  relations  r   on        n  n"-'n      '  'T'^^  "^  ''''  development  of  closer 

■saw  wuh  nn,.rrin.  ^'i  ,  LT  1  r«nn  '  1  '  ,  "^^  '^^'  '"''^''-'^  ''  ^^"«  S^^^^  ^v-r  he 
"'veH,nH.nts,  the'  i  n  '  Id  a^il^.  f^r  T''"''  "'  """^^P^'  '^^"^^^  ^^--'  ^^  »--^- 
li'-  of  ,hc.  Anu^rica^^  ( WiZr    I;  '^"^^^  cooperation  between  the  Repul.- 

An.erican  Kinan^^il  C^^  n  mt' ^:^:\  ''''  ^^^^^^^'^*  ^^"^^  ^^^  '^^  i'- 
'•nee  was  the  estabhshm^nt  of  L  i  ften  I  .^ai  " r/"^"^'"- ^^'^"'^^^  ''  ^^"^  ^^""^•*^'- 
representatives  from  eacJi  of  fl,,.  c  "."'^'^  '"f ^  ^"J^'J'  commission  comjwsed  of  nine 
of  finance  of  the  rlec^  vl         """^^^^^^  *li«  American  continent..  The  minister 

those  nationa  sec3  tie  iZl "T  '"f "  '""  ^^^^^  ^^*^«"^^  «-*-"•  '^^^^-"^^ 
'•ontinent  is  bein.^  hXLin  zc^.f  I     T"'''"''^'  ^^'^^^^"^^  "^  ^^^^  ^-^I'^^'^''"  «^  ^his 
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PAN    AMKRICAK    NOTES.  £41 

lu  April.  IDK;.  tlu-  Iii((.niati..nal  Higli  ('o,uini8si.,H  liold  a  mcetin-  i„  the  city  of 
l{uen<«  Aires  wlncli  luriiislicd  the  opport.niil y  for  a  c.niplete  and  frank  intorclianKc 
..t  views  with  rc'teronco  to  linancial  and  coininercial  needs.  The  International  Jli-di 
(  omnu.ssion  is  Ihu.s  layin-  tlie  foundations  f(,r  closer  financial  cooperation  the  far- 
reachin-  eltects  of  whi.l.  will  he  even  more  ai)parent  at  the  close  of  the  war  than  at 
the  jiresent  time. 

The  Pn'.sident .  in  his  cpocli-inuking  address  of  January  8,  has  given  to  tliis  Xation  a 
new  spiritual  vision;  a  picture  of  a  world  of  new  moral  values.  The  service  which  he 
has  rendered  can  only  he  made  effective  if  every  citizen  feels  a  sense  of  responsil)ilit  v 
in  making  reahties  of  these  moral  values.  In  the  readjustment  that  must  come  after 
this  war,  our  relations  with  the  republics  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  especially 
the  unity  ol  international  purpose  of  all  these  republic  s,  will  play  a  most  important 
part.  I<ortunate  is  he  who,  working  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  can  make  a  modest 
contribution  (oward  that  sjjirit  of  continental  solidarity,  that  sense  of  community  of 
interest  which,  m  the  future,  will  be  one  of  the  great  safeguards  of  the  world's  peace. 

LECTURE  OX  POETIC-  LITERATURE  OF  THE  LATIN-AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Loctiiivrs  ill  tlio  rnitod  States  arc  giving  more  and  more  attention 
to  Latm  America,  hut,  what  is  hetter,  they  are  finding  everywhere  a 
great  increase  m  the  interest  of  intelligent  p:u)ple  in  the  intVllectual, 
literary,  and  artistic  phases  of  th(>  countries  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
lis  well  as  of  tlieir  material,  commercial,  and  political  development' 

',,J"r^  ^*'''^''  '''^'''  '''■'^  ''^^"^  S^°^  ^<^^'k  ^l«"g  this  line  is  Miss  Louise 
Wallace  Hackney,  of  Chi;  ago. 

Miss  Ha'-kncy  has  used  Cho.ano's  wise  remark,  that  the  broad 
door  to  a  nation's  mind  is  through  its  literature,  as  the  keynote  of 
her  lecture-recital  on  -'The  Poetic  Literature  of  the  Latin  Americans 
K^epuhhcs.  After  calling  attention  to  the  growing  interest  in  the 
United  States  not  only  in  the  trade  possibilities  of  the  Latin  Americas 
but  also  in  their  ri:  h  mt.llcHtual  and  artistic  life,  under  the  fostering 
(are  c^f  the  Pan  American  Union  and  many  private  organizations, 
she  develops  the  subject  of  her  lecture. 

Sin<-e  all  litc>rary  expression  is  largely  dependent  on  geographical 
<oncht.o„s   and  on  the  history  and  civihzation  that  lie  behincl  it,  a 
shor    rosuM.e  .s  g.vc,  „f  tlie  geography,  the  vegetation,  th:"  mineral 
wealth    au.l  th(.  climatic-  c-onditions  cf  th,>  Latin  Americas,  together 
w.lb  u  bn.f  gonend  history  of  the  Kepublic  s-of  the  romantic  adven- 
-"vrs  UH.  oxplcvcl  atul  s,>ttled  tlie  country,   th.ir  strange  combina- 
'"•"  .'1  HlcMhsm  at.d  h.n.ism  with  matc>rialism;   c,f  tlie  colonial  period 
when     he  Lutms  soltlcd  dcwu  to  grappl(>  with  lite  problcmis  of  the 
AewA\„rJ.I  ,.,y,|„,,,„n   .-n.cl   to  t.iihze  the  grc>at  riclics  and   har.iess 
the  fcnvs  oi  nature  sue  Ji  as  never  bcfoiv  liad  confronted  man:   of  the 
fmn.dn.g  of  the  first  univcM-sity  in  th,-  N(>w  World  ami  the  laving  of 
""•  """"'••""•"s  of  a  broad  ,  ultutv;  of  th,.  revolts  against  the  vicc^roys 
•"'<l  'lie  gammg  of  iuch-pendence  by  tme  Republic-  after  anothc>r:  of 
the  work  of  the  gr,.a|  heroes  Miranchi,  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  O'lliggins. 
•^arimcnto    an.l   others.     Attention  is  called    to   the  fact  that   each 
bqxihlic    has    a    chstii,   t    itichyid.iaht  y    of   its    oxyii;     that    two    -,-.  a  I 
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laii*^ua<j:('s  jirc  sj)ok('n,  Spanish  and  Portiiguoso;  that  tlic  fusion  of 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  other  nationahties  lias  created  a  new  race 
wliicli  is  still  further  modified  l)y  climatic  conditions;  that  the  two 
great  languages  differ  from  those  of  Latin  Europe  as  much  as  ours 
does  from  that  of  Anglo  Euroj3e. 

Then  instead  of  taking  up  tlie  hterary  history  of  ea',  h  one  of  tlie 
Latin  Ameri  as,  the  foremost  poets  of  each  country  are  presented — 
the  men  who  ai'e  in  reality  "their  people  speaking" — su(  h  men  as 
Bilac,  Andrade,  Bello,  Chocano,  Obhgaclo,  Uribe,  Dario,  and  a  num- 
ber of  oth'rs,  and  their  most  representative  ])oems  read,  especially 
those  deahng  with  the  life  and  habits  of  thought  of  their  people. 
Over  eighteen  poems  are  read  as  illustrations. 

.After  cpioting  Cario's  significant  remark  that  when  tlie  human 
caravan  is  about  to  (  hange  its  course  in  the  desei't  the  poet  appears, 
Miss  Hackney  prophesies  that  when  the  world  war  ends  it  will  be  to 
the  twenty  Latin  American  Kepubhcs  and  the  great  Kepublic  of  the 
north  that  the  tired  nations  of  Europe  will  look  for  assistance, 
physical  and  spiritual — to  the  twenty-one  American  Republics  who 
have  learned  the  gr(>a1  secret  of  li\ing  in   peace  one  with  the  other. 


TESTIMf>NIAL    OF    APPRECIATION    OF    GCJVERNMENT    DEPARTMENT. 

The  Director  General  and  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  have  bccm  presented  with  a  very  beautiful  testi- 
monial of  appreciation  of  hospitality  by  the  rank  and  fiU'  of  the 
United  .States  Fuel  Administration.  On  tlie  evennig  of  -hmuary  Hi 
the  Director  and  the  members  of  the  staff  acte:l  as  hosts  to  tlie  stall's 
of  the  new  neighboring  war  buikhngs,  including  the  Lnited  States 
Fuel  Administration.  Tlie  entertainment  took  the  form  of  a  recep- 
tion, dancing,  music,  and  vaudeville  ])resentations.  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  attention  the  staff  of  the  Lnited  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration has  sent  to  the  Director  and  the  members  of  the  stafl'  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  a  set  of  beautifully  engrossed  resolutions  with 
individual  signatures  of  each  person.  The  rea'.ling  (»f  the  i-esolution 
is  as  follows: 

Whereas  tlio  tiononiljlc  .lolm  Biirretl,  Director  CJeuerul  of  tlic  I'lui  .Vincricau  I'liioii, 
aiul  Tiiembers  of  Iuh  ntalf  were  IiosIh  to  the  "Rank  and  File"  of  the  United  States 
Kiiel  AdniinlHtration  on  the  evening  of  Tanuary  16,  A.  D.  1918,  at  tlie  Pan  Ameri- 
can Biiildinfi;;  and 

Wherea.s  mo.nt  agreeable  music  and  other  enlertainmcnt,  to.i,^etlier  w  itii  dan<inir.  were 
generally  enjoyed;  and 

Wlnu-ea.s  the  heartie.st  and  mo«t  cordial  Hpirit  of  hoH])itality  jtrcvailiMl  tiiroiitrlioiit  the 

evening,  giving  to  many  from  afar  a  royal  welcoin i  hclialf  of  ilic  ixmijiIc  of  tlic 

city  of  Washington:  Now  thert>fore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  "  Hank  and  File  "  whose  names  are  hereto  .subscribed  express 

our  sincere  ajjpreeiation  and  thanks  to  the  honorable  Mr.  Barnll  ami   his  staff  for 

this  token  of  hearty  welcome  and  unrestrained  hos])itality  to  the  new    neighbors  of 

the  Pan  American  Union. 

Subscribed  in  the  city  of  Washington   this  2L'd  <lay  of  .lanuary,  A.  1>.  Litis,  of  the 

Indej)endence  of  the  Unit>'(l   States  of  America  the  one  hundred  forty-second  and  of 

the  Pan  American  Union  tjie  twenty-.seventh  year. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OE  CDN5UEAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  FEBRUARY  15,  1918. 


Title. 


Date. 


ARGENTINA. 


1917 


29 


('os(  of  raisini;  wlieat  in  Argentina Oct. 

Hailway  iravol  from  Buenos  .Vires  to  .Vrie;*,  traiisc-ou-    ...do 

tinental  sdiedule. 
Imports  of  te.xliles  into  Argentina  in  1915 |  Nov.  12 

.\rgentine  foreign  trade,  first  nine  months  of  1917 Nov.  17 

.Vinuial  report  on  eommerce  and  industries  for  1916 Nov.  2t> 


BRAZr.. 

Cocoa  crop  for  1917-1  s; Nov. 

The  shoe  and  leather  industry  of  Brazil l  Nov. 


Dried  raisins  in  Brazil ]  Nov.  28 

National  food  production  of  Brazil I  Dec.   17 

Foreign  commerce  of  Brazil,  ten  months  of  1917 do 


CHILE. 

Ta.\  on  traveling  salesmen 

Purchase  of  20  locomotives  in  the  United  States. 


COSTA  RICA. 

Concession  for  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
plant  in  Rio  Banana,  to  supply  Limoii— specifica- 
tions, etc. 

CUBA. 

United  Fruit  Co.,  warehouse  burned  at  Banes 

Cuban  consular  invoices  applying  to  parcels  post 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

.\utouiobilcs  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

Revision  of  the  law  of  customs  and  ports  of  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  shoe  trade  in  Santo  Domingo 

Market  for  toy  billoons  and  camiyal  goods 

The  railroads  of  the  Dominican  Republic 


Agricultural  station  in  the  Republic 

ECUADOR. 

Guayaquil  market  reports  for  November,  1916 

Beginning  of  asphalt  pavmg  in  Guaya(iuil 

HONDURAS. 

Gasoline  and  fuel  oil  imports  into  Honduras 

MEXICO. 

Mexican  export  duties  on  hides,  skins,  ami  hciici|ucn. 

New  Mexican  postal  rates 

.M(xlification  of  .Me\i(ran  import  taritT 


PERU. 

Sugar  statistics  for  years  191.5-1910 

URUGUAY. 

Increased  i>>iie  o' notes  authorized  law  of  .\ov.27,  1917. 

Uruguayan  imports  of  explosives 

Reduction  of  cable  rates  from  Montevideo  to  United 
States. 

Manufacture  of  chemicals  in  Uruguay 

E.xchangc  and  its  effect  on  Uruguayan  commerce , 


VENEZUEL.V. 

C^omraerce  and  industries  of  district  for  191() 

Form  of  contract  issued  by  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment for  the  development  of  petroleum. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Nov.  19 


Dec.  22 
..do.... 


Nov.  .5 
Dec.   28 

..do... 
..do... 
Dec.  29 

1918. 
Jan.    21 

1917. 
Dec.   10 

Dec.   14 


Dec.  24 


1918. 
.Tan.      3 


Jan.     8 
Jan.    30 


Jan.      8 

1917. 
Nov.  20 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     6 


Author. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Nov.  26 
Dec.    3 


Wilbcr  L.  Bomiey,  consul,  Rosario. 
Do. 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul-general 
Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 


Edward  Higgius,  consul,  Bahia. 
A.   T>.  M.   Gottschalk,  consul-general 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 
United  States  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro 


L.    J.     Kenna,    consul-general,     Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 


Albert   B.   Pullen,   vice  consul,   Port 
Limon. 


J.  F.  Buck,  \ace  consul,  Antilla. 
James    L.     Rodgers,    consul-general, 
Habana. 


Arthur  McLean,  consul,  Puerto  Plata. 
Clement   S.    Edwards,   consul,    Santo 
Domingo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Arthur  McLean,  consul,  Puerto  Plata. 


Frederic  W.    Goding,   consul  general, 
Guayaquil. 
Do. 


Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 


Luther  Zabriskie,  vice  consul  in  charge 
of  commercial  division. 
Do. 
Do. 


Lymi  \V.  Franklin,  vice  consul,  Lima. 


William  Dawson,  coiismI.  Moiilevideo. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Emil  Sauer,  consul,  Maracaibo. 
United  States  Legation,  Caracas. 


'  Tliis  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
lied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  orgamza- 


but  merely  those  that  are  supplied 
tiou. 
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AnnouiK-emcnl  is  made  of  u  wceklv  1{AIL\\'A\'  AM)  Al'TO- 
^[OBILE  PASSENGER  SERVICE  from  Buoiios  Aires  to  Aricn  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  via  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  a  distances  of  1,0 IS  miles. 
According  to  schedule  the  train  leaves  Buenos  Aires  on  Tues(hiy  at 
6  p.  m.,  arrivino;  at  La  Quiaca,  Argentina,  on  the  Bolivian  frontier, 
a  (Hstance  of  L0()0  miles,  at  0  p.  m.  Tlun"S(hiy.  On  Friday  at  8  a.  m. 
an  aulomohile  leaves  La  Quiaca  for  Tupiza,  Bolivia,  arriving  at  the 
latter  place  at  'A  ]).  m.  of  tlie  same  day,  wliere  a  stop  is  made  until 
S  a.  m.  Saturday,  at  which  tiuK^  th(^  automo])ile  leaves  Tupiza  for 
Atocha,  Bolivia,  arriving  at  the  hiltcu-  ])lace,  the  end  of  the  auto 
line,  on  the  same  day  at  5  p.  m.  Tiie  distance  traveled  hy  aulo, 
that  is  to  say,  hetweeii  La  Quiaca,  Argentina,  and  Antoche,  Bolivia, 
is  L3o  miles.  At  Atocha  travel  hy  rail  is  again  resumed  on  Sunday 
at  2.15  p.  m.,  and  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  is  reached  on  Monday  at  2.25  p.  m. 
From  La  Paz  to  Arica,  a  distance  of  278  miles,  the  journty^  is  made  in 
ahout  eighteen  hours.  In  the  trij)  from  Buenos  Aires  to  La  Paz 
only  three  nights  are  spent  on  th(>  tiain.  overnight  stops  being  made 
at  La  (Quiaca,  Argentina,  and  at  Tupiza  and  .Vtocha,  Bolivia.  Dining 
car  and  Pullman  sei'vice  is  providc^l  on  the  Argentine  and  Bolivian 
I'ailways.  and  hotel  accommodations  at  La  C^uiaca,  Argentina,  and 
Tupiza    and    Atocha,    Bolivia.  'I'he    Budget    (\)mmittee    of    tlie 

House  of  Deputies  has  fixed  the  GENERAL  EXPENSE  JiUDGET 
of  the  nation  foi-  the  ycai-  l!)ls  at  369,104,401  pesos  (paper  peso  = 
a])out  $0.43),  divided  among  the  (HflVrent  departments  as  follows: 
Interior,  45, 086, 230;  National  Congn^ss.  1,(117.300:  Foreign  Affairs. 
3,917,005:  Treasury,  18,987,742:  Public  Dc-bl.  12(1,445,894:  War, 
28,917,798:  Marine,  22.454.09(;:  Agriculture,  8, 082, 000:  Public  Works. 
27,585,415:  Justice  and  Pu])lic  Instruction,  (i(i,  lss,s42.  and  Pensions, 
1(),82 1 ,  17.3.  .Vccording    lo    press    reports    the    Secrelary    of    liic 

Treasury  of  t  he  Argent  ine  ( ioxcrnment  recent  ly  intervicnved  .\meric:in 
capitalists  concerning  the  founding  of  ;in  A(  ip  ICLLTLK.V  L  .\.\D 
STOCK  l)A.\K  in  iiueno-  Aires  wjih  the  |»ri\ilege  of  esl  a1)lishing 
branch  hank--  t  hroughonl  t  he  lve|)ul)lic.  'V\\('  ( "ousul  General  of  I  he 

Lnilcd  .States  in  I'lienos  .\ire>  I'cports  that  while  there  :ire  large 
deposits  of  exec  Hen  I  i)uililing  stone  and  granite  in  t  he  count  y\  .  t  hese 
i"esources,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  generally  l>een  e\ploite(l  on  a 
|)i'imili\'e  scjilc.  One  (piarr\.  ImwcA-er.  empioxs  o\ ci'  I."). 0(10  men, 
hut   is  inade(|U;it  ely  e(piip|)ed  w  i  I  li  modern  cranes.  ;iutomatic  l)oriiig 

lite; 
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rnoi^,  iK.inni(M-s.  clc.  Higli  class  stone,  is  used  to  onlv  a  liniitc([ 
c.Ntont  ill  tli(>  construction  of  buildings  in  Arcroutina.  "biick  bcin<r 
utilizcil  HI  the  Xational  Capital  in  the  erection  of  most  of  the  sniaFl 
residential  and  business  buildings,  while  steel  frames  and  brick  walls 
ai-e  used  in  the  construction  of  hirgo  busmess  edifices  and  the  more 

pretentious    residences. The    Central    Argentine    Railway    has 

obtauied  for  distribution  to  farmers  and  colonists  a  considera])le 
quantity  of  seeds,  among  which  are  KAFIR  CORN  and  Tepary 
beans.  In  distributing  these  s(hh1s  full  instructions  are  given  con- 
cerning the  planting  and  cultivation  of  same.  Experiments  made 
with  these  crops  at  the  Argentine  experiment  station  at  Tacna 
have  given  excellent  results,  and  havc^  induccnl  th(.  railwav  company 
to  make  an  active  propaganda  concerning  their  cultivation  over  i 

wide  area  of  semiarid  land. Cable  advices  from  the  American 

Ambassador  in  Buenos  Aires  are  to  the  effect  that  Congress  has 
enacted  a  law  imposing  an  EXPORT  TAX  of  15  per  cent  on  excess 
of  export  price  over  basic  valuations  as  regards  cattle  products 
and  12  per  cent  on  agricultural  products.  As  an  example  the  basic 
valuation  oi  (pu^bracho  extract  is  75  pesos  per  long  ton;  of  linseed 
G2./0  pesos;  of  wheat,  46.08  pesos;  of  preserved  meats,  314.60  pesos' 
of  frozen  meats,  185.90  pesos;  of  unwashed  wool,  accordino-  to  the 
Province  from  which  it  originates,  from  277  to  600  pesos,  and  of  salted 

hides,  382.79  pesos  (Cxold  peso  =  $0.965). Figures  compiled  bv  the 

Argentine  Consul  m  Xew  York  show  that  from  May  1  to  October  15 
1917,  the  EXPORTS  OF  BINDER  TWINE  from  the  United  States 

to  Buenos  Aires  and  Bahia  Blanca  amounted  to  226,275  bales 

The  CONVERSION  BANK  in  Buenos  Aires  recentlv  moved  into  a 
new  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  375,000  pesos,  national  currency 
and  with  vault  capacity  for  tlie  storage  of  550,000,000  gold  pesos' 
Ihe  gold  coin  of  the  bank  at  the  time  of  moving  into  the  n.«w  quarters 
was  valued  at  261,597,026  gold  pesos,  consisting  of  Arg(>ntine  o-dd 
^9.)9,445  pesos;  m  Imted  States  gold,  99,412,464  pesos;  in  Endish 
pounds  sterling,  131,162,799  pesos;  in  franks,  1,508,314  pesos-  in 
marks,  20,959,004  pesos,  and  in  Spanish  coin   (alfonsinos)  595  000 

pesos.- The  JAPANESE  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO.  (Ltd.),  oni>  of 

the,  most  important  lines  to  Japan,  inaugurated  in  Januarv  last   -i 

rc'gular  service  between  Buenos  Aires,  Kolx'  and  Yokohama. La 

I  HMisa,  a  daily  ncnvspaper  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  exj^loring  in  automobile 
I'K'  principal  highways  of  the  country  for  the  purpos,^  of  mnpplu^r 
"">  aiul  describing  in  detail  such  as  are  suita])le.  for  automobile 
^•''•vice,  la  ord(.r  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  roads  and  to  encour- 
:ige  automobile  tourist  travel   ihrouglioiit    Hk-   Repii1)lic. 
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BOLIVIA 


Dufiiij;  the  Jjittci'  ]);ii-t  of  I )('c('inl)('i-.  1!)17.  the  Pi-csidciit  <»f  the 
J{('])ul)lic  pronnilt^atod  a  law  cjiactcd  l)y  the  Xatioiial  ('()Ji<jr('ss 
I'stahlisliiiij,'  tlic  Provinces  of  the  Andes  in  the  de])artnient  of  La  Paz. 
and  the  I'rovijiees  of  Tomjjia.  Ziuhine/,,  ajid  Azurchiy  \i\  the  (h'])art- 
ment  of  ('hu(|iiisaea.  Tlie  eai)itals  of  these  Provinces  will  l)e  located 
at  the  followiiii:  ])laces:  That  of  the  Ajules  at  Pucarani:  that  of 
Toinina  at  Padiha;  that  of  Zuchinez  at  the  towji  of  the  same  name, 
and  that  of  the  Province  (»f  Aznrdiiy  at  the  towji  of  Azurdiiy.  The 
Provijiees  of  'I'omina,  Ziulanez.  and  Azurduy  together  are  entitled  to 

hut  ojie  de])uty  in  the  National  Congi-ess. Congress  has  passed  a 

law  a])])ro])riating  30,000  bolivianos  (boliviano  =  ?0. 3893)  annually 
for  a  ])ei-iod  of  five  years  to  be  exp(>nded  in  cleaning.  strength(>niiig. 
and  i-e])aiiing  the  banks  and  conduits  of  the  lagoons  which  fund  h 
water  to  the  SMELTERS  AND  LIXIVIATIOX  PLANTS  of  the  city 
of  Potosi  and  vicinity.  An  a))])ro])riatioJi  of  1. ').()()()  bolivianos  ]\n> 
also  Ix'cn  made  by  Congress  to  be  e.\])ended  in  1!)1N  iji  su])])lying  the 
niijiing   district    of   Coi-ocoro   with   ])otable   water.  The    Boli^•ia^ 

KailwavM  Co.  has  o])ened  to  public  service  PAKIA  STATIOX  on  the 
Oruro  to  Cochai)amba  lijie.  The  Pi-esident  has  ]»roiuulgated  a  law 

authorizing  the  granting  of  asubvejition  of  30. 000  Ixilivianos  to  an 
automobile  com])any  for  the  estahli->liment  of  an  automobile  service 
between  Sucre  and  .Vraiii.  the  com])a]iy  to  ]>ut  in  order  and  kee))  in 
re])air  the  road  ix'tween  the  two  ])laces.  Congress  has  cJiacted  a  law 

wliich  ))rescribes  that  MIXES  now  being  worked  are  not  adjudicahle 
(denounceahlei  and  --hall  continue  to  ]>e  e\])loited  in  accordance  with 
the  usages  and  customs  of  the  ])ai-ticular  ])lace  in  wliich  they  are  lo- 
cated, all  mining  rights  established  by  law  to  be  duly  recognized.  — 
Tile  Pr-e>ident  has  subnntted  a  message  to  Congress  acc(un])anicd  by 
a  bill  amending  the  PKIXTIXC.  LAW  of  February  0.   1000.  The 

MlLlT.VlvV  Sl':iv\'lC10  L.\W  has  been  amended  so  as  to  re(|uire  not 
onlv  students  with  a  university  ticgree  to  eiudll  in  the  aiiny  for  one 
vear.  with  the  ])rivilege  of  a  renewal.  l»ut  jtrescribing  als(»  that  all 
students  to  which  the  military  law  of  Noxcmber  L*?.  1017.  refers, 
siioidd  oM'rr  thcmscLcs  for  enli>lmcnl  m*!  Intci-  than  Deccndtcr  .'M  . 
Inst.  .\   hill  ha>  been  introduced  into  Congress  ])ro\iding  h'r  the 

•  M'gaJUzation  nnd  o])eiation  for  a  period  of  'JO  yeai"s  ol  a  .\.\TI()\.\L 
TRUST  COMPANY.  The  <onipany  j.rojx.scs  to  ad  as  executor  o| 
wills,  guardnin  of  nuiKtrs,  depositary  of  proj)erty  judicially  attached, 
and.  in  gciieral.  to  do  excrylhing  necc  aiy  conn<'cled  with  the  ad- 
Munislration  of  otates  nf  individuab,  conip.'inies.  assnciat  i»uis.  and 
2IH 
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(■t)i-])ni-;iti(iiis.  Tlic  iiiiniimim  suhscrihcd  c;!])!!;!!  is  to  he  ")()(), 000 
holiviaiids.  1^1   Dijirio.  a  diiily  Ji('ws|)ii])('i-  of  La   Pa/,  states  that 

BOLIVIAX  DEPOSITS  IX  TXITKl)  STATIvS  BAXKS  amount 
to  a])])i-o.\iinat('ly  Slo,()00.0()().  ajul  tliat  iji  oi-dcr  to  ('(lualizo  oxcliaii<;o 
tlic  (lONcniuu'iit  of  BoJivia  has  hcoii  authorizod  by  the  Govoninicnt 
of   the    I'liitcd   States   to   import   monthly   from   th(>    Tiiited   States 

!^1()0. ()()()  ill  ^'ohl  coin. An  Ar<;entine  a\'iatoi'  recently  <;ave  trial 

(hi^lits  at  \'iaca  for  the  ])iir"|)ose  of  testing;  the  motive  ]>o\ver  of  a 
P()1J\"IAX  AIRPLAXK  cojistnicted  in  the  shops  of  the   Bolivian 

Army. On   January    12.    1918.    Alberto    Palacios,    CONSUL    of 

Boli^•ia  in  San  Francisco,  California,  entered  u])on  the  duties  of  his 

ofIic(>. A  ])i-ofessor  of  the  X^ational   Piciiiiicha  ('oll(>^e  of  Potosi 

has  just  ])ublished  a  MAP  OF  BOLIVIA  showing;  interjiatioiud 
boujidary  lijies  in  accoi'(hince  with  tho  latest  ti'(^aties.  as  well  as  the 
i)oujidaiv  lijies  of  the  De])artmejits  and  Provinces.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  most  com])lcte,  accurate,  aJid  u])-to-date  ma])  of  Bolivia  ])u])- 
lished  up  to  the  ])resent  time. 
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Arrangements  have  1)een  made  to  hold  in  the  near  future  an 
EXPOSITIOX  OF  BRAZILIAN  FABRICS  in  Buenos  Aires,  Aruen- 
tine  Republic,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazdian  Clovernment. 
P'ifty  centos  (pa])er  conto  =  S270)  have  been  made  available  at 
once  to  meet  the  ])reliminary  expenses  of  this  project.  The  exhibits 
are  to  consist  larijely  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  linen,  and  jute  fabrics 
mamd"actui-ed  in  P>r;izil  and  of  ;i  kind  whicb  is  nsed  extensivelv  in 
the  Argentine  Kcpiddic,  Cruguay,  Chile,  and  other  South  American 
countries.  Dui-ing  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  gr(>at  increase' 
in  the  domestic  production  of  woven  Brazilian  fal)rics.  To  such  an 
extent  has  this  occurred  that,  as  early  as  1912  signs  were  visible 
of  the  probable  overproduction  of  this  class  of  goods,  as  far  as  the 
domestic  nnirkets  were  concerned.  In  l!)!.')  this  overpro<biction 
l)ecame  (piite  manifest  to  the  trade,  but  a  disarrangement  of  oversea 
transj)ort;ition  in  1914  caused  a  deci-easc  in  the  imports  of  foreign 
lal)i-ics  and  a  corrcs|)on(ling  inci-c;ise  in  the  coiisuniplion  of  I>iazili;in 
inaniif;i«-Iurcs  of  ji  similar  class.  Since  that  time  this  (h'crease  in 
the  impoits  of  woven  fabrics  has  stea(hly  gone  on.  while  at  the  same 
time  the  output  of  Brazilian  fabrics  has  increas(>(l  more  raj)idly 
than  the  demands  of  the  home  market,  thus  rendering  impcM-ative. 
if  ])roduction  is  to  renudn  indehnitely  unch(>cked,  the  finding  of 
foreign   markets  for  the  surplus,   and   it    is  with   this  object    in   view 
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that  the  ])ro])osocl  oxposition  is  to  bo  hold.  P>ra/.il  is  Ix'ooiniii';- 
yoarly  inoro  favoi-ahly  situated  as  a  nianufacturiT  of  woven  fai)rics, 
and  esjx'cially  is  this  true  of  cotton  lioods,  inasmuch  as  h(>r  great 
cotton  fields  in  the  iKiitlieastefii  pait  of  the  lve|)uhlic  are  suj)])lying 
aniHuiUy  to  the  mills  more  and  more  raw  cotton  of  a  superior  quality. 
In  addition  her  fil)rous  ])lants  can  furnish  strong  filxM-s  in  almost 
unlimited  (|naiitities  suitahle  for  the  manufactui'e  of  jute  hags, 
cordage  and  twine  so  much  in  demand  in  the  great  cereal-producing 
sections  of  the  South  American  continent.  Bra/il  has.  theivfore.  in 
planning  this  exposition  taken  an  imjxtrtant  step  toward  securing  a 
share  of  the  immense  trade  in  woven  fabrics  of  Argentina.  I'ruguay, 
Chile,  and  other  South  American  nations  which  have  hitherto  bought 
this   class   of  goods   almost    exclusively   in    Kuroj)e   and   tiie    Tniled 

States. The  Mouse  of  ne])uties  of  the  Brazilian  Congress  uinun- 

mously  approved  in  Deccml)er  last  the  AKBITKATIOX  TliKATY 
between  the  ( io\'ernments  of  I)razil  and  Iriiguay.  concluded  iid 
referendum   by   the   di])lomatic   rei)resentatives  of   the   two   nations. 

Dr.    Weiiceslau    lira/..    President    of    the    Kei)ublic,    has.    undi'r 

powers  granted  him  by  the  Bra/ihan  C^ongress,  issued  a  decree 
authorizing  the  secret arv  of  the  treasurv  to  LEASE  TO  THE 
FKKXCII  (iOVEKNMKXT  'M)  ships  of  the"  Lloyd -Brasil<.iro  Steam- 
ship Co.  for  use  i)y  that  ( io\'eiinnenl  (hiring  the  l'Jii-o|)ean  war. 
The  (loverinnent  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  ■_*()(),()()()  milreis  (paper  milicis  about  1*7  cents)  for  the 
erection  an. I  inMallation  of  a  \V1  K  KLKSS  TI^M-'.C.  K  A  PI  1  STATION 
at  Boa  \'ista  do  Kio  Branco.  State  of  Amazonas.  The  Stale  of 
Annizonas.  which  has  an  area  of  l.silljLM  s(pnire  kilometers  and  a 
population  of  ;;7!t.0()(l  inhabitant^,  is  the  largest  State  in  P>ra/il. 
Maiuios,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  a  thoroughly  |)rogressivt>  city 
of  more  than  ]()(),()()()  iidiabitants,  with  line  ptd)lic  buildings  and  a 
t  heater  which  ri\als  in  beauty  of  arcliite<-t  ure.  aiTangenient .  decora- 
tions, and  ecjuipmeiit  the  |)rincipal  theaters  of  the  woild.  Phi^ 
State  is  the  center  ol  iiie  ^reat  rid)ber  section  of  Brazil,  and  the 
citv  of  Nbinao>,  its  capital,  is  nearly  l.dOll  mile^  from  the  nioulli 
of  the  .\mazon  Kiver.  The  ^^'deI•at ion  of  Chambers  of  Conunerce 

of  Brazil  has  iccpie-^ted  the  chamber  of  commer<-e  of  Ceara  as  well 
as  chandlers  of  commerce  in  other  Slale>.  to  use  tlieii'  inllih-nce 
with  the  legislatui'o  i>\'  the  different  conunonwealt  lis  to  secure  a 
re|)eal  of  the  Slat<-  TAX  ON  C(  )M  M  l^lvCI  A  L  travelers,  which,  in 
the  case  of  I  he  State  of  Ceaiii.  i--  _'()()  inilrei>  i  p.iper  milrei-  '_'7  cents) 
per  annum  In    l'.»l(i   the  exports  of   KKO/JON    .V  N  I )  CIIILLI':!) 

.\IL.\TS    from     IWazil    aggregated    :{:{,(i(l(l. <.).{(■.    kilos,    \  .dncd    .il     sc. 
883,4r)!».      During  the  lirst   II  months  of  I !» I  7  t  he^e  export^  aiiioimied 
to  02. :;:{•_'.! I-' 1    kilos,   vidiied   at   <  I  I .iiC.1 .7'.i.">.      All  of  t  he-e  shipment- 
wore   nnide    through    the    ports   of    Kio   de   .laiieiio    and    Santos,    the 


foniicr  (Imiiiii;  the  lirst  11  months  of  1!)17  r(ii'\\Mf<liii<j;  i!  1.7 17,77.") 
kilos  aiul  tlu>  lattor  27,5S5.14f)  kilos.  In  the  jxtIocI  of  1!)17  rcfoiTod 
to  the  shipments  to  Italy  wore  46,.S76  tons,  to  Egypt  5,936  tons,  to 
France  5,184  tons,  to  Groat  Britain  ;^,961  tons,  and  to  the  United 
States  875  tons. The  department  of  war  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment has  commissioned  Dr.  Joiio  Carlos  Pereira  de  Mello,  a  civil 
enijineer  and  chemist  of  the  faculty  of  the  military  college  at  Kio 
de  Janeiro,  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  observe  for  a  period  of 
six  months  the  advancement  in  physics  and  chemistry  and  especial!}' 
the  latest  use  of  these  sciences  in  comiection  with  military  operations. 
— —OIL  DEPOSITS  have  been  discovered  near  the  Jangada  River, 
State  of  Parana.  Engineer  Euzebio  de  Oliveira  of  tlie  Brazilian 
Federal  Geologic  Commission  states  that  the  petrolenni  in  ((uestion 

is  of  an  excellent  quality. An  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant 

is  to  be  established  in  Santiago  do  Boqneirao  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  3,()(H)   milreis.     A  similar   plant  is   also   to   be   erected   at   Alem- 

Parahyi>a.    State    of    Minas    Geraes. Accor(Hng    to    A  Noite,    a 

daily  newspaper  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  AVIATIOX  SCHOOLS  are  to 
be  established  in  Sao  Paulo,  Parana  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Cicero 
Marquez,  a  Brazilian  aviator,  will  have  charge  of  the  school  at  Sao 
I'aulo.         The  LEOPOLDIXA  RAILWAY  has  ))een  authorized  to 

extend  its  line  to  the  wharves  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. ^The  board  of 

health  of  the  Brazilian  Govennnent  has  taken  steps  to  sanitate 
the   ILIIA  DO  GOVERXADOR    (Governor  Ishuid)   in  the  Bay  of 

Kio  fie  Janeiro  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  free  of  malaria. 

In  I'.nti  the  F:XP0RTS  of  brazil  to  ITALY  amounted  to 
0S,l()'i.4O5  milreis  (pa})er  milreis  =  27  cents),  while  the  im))orts  from 
Italy  into  l>i:izil  were  valued  at  28,303,000  milreis.  During  the  first 
half  of  1917  lirazil  exported  to  Italy  products  valued  at  52,571,893 
milreis.  and  impoited  from  that  country  merchandise  invoiced  at 
71.571.(M)()  milreis.  The  eofb'c  exports  to  Italy- in  1916  amounted 
to  92().229  sacks,  and  during  the  first  half  of  1917  to  303,498  sacks. 
-Congress  lias  emicted  a  law  authorizing  the  mintage  of  NICKEL 
COINS  in  the  following  denominations:  20.  50,  100,  200.  and  400 
rei>.  and  retiiing  bronze  coins  of  the  denominations  of  10,  20.  and 
I'l    iei>.  The   medical   school    at    Botafogo.    a    suburb   of    Kio    de 

Janeiro,  lias  established  for  nu'dical  students  a  FREE  COl'KSE  IN 
WAK  .*>!  KGI'^KY,  and  for  female  nurses  a  free  course  in  army 
nursing.  On  November  22,  I!)  17,  the  CITY  Ol"  NICTIIEKOY, 
ca|)ital  of  the  .Stale  of  Kio  de  .I.ineiro,  celebrated  the  344th  amii- 
versary  of  its  founding.  On  January  27  last  the  fourth  EXPOSI- 

TION'OF  FKllTS  AND  VEGETABLES  wa>  opeiKMJ  in  Kio  de 
Janeiro  with  a  large  mimber  of  fine  exhibits.  Before  the  close  of 
the  exposition  awards  will  be  made  of  dij)lomas  and  inedaL  (o  the 
successful  exhibitors.          The  liuhistrinl  T(JY  FACTOR  V,  a  company 
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having  a  capitiil  of  800, ()()()  niilrcis.  lias  established  its  factory  aiul 
offices  in  liio  de  Janeiro  at  Cattelet  Street,  number  239.  The  new 
company  proposes  to  supply  the  Brazilian  markets  with  toys  similar 
to  those  formerly  imported  from  Germany. 


iSr.  Hector  ^rnjica,  one  of  the  l)est  informed  Chilc-Peruviaii  trade 
(•x])erts  in  the  service  of  the  Chilean  (lovermnent  and  consul  of  Chile 
in  Arequi]  a,  Pei'u,  in  a  recent  interview  ccncernin*!:  WHAT  (TITLE 
CAN  SELL  TO  AND  BUY  OF  PEKL,  states  that  the  jnost  impor- 
tant food  ])ro(hicts  which  Chile  can  scdl  to  Peru  ar(>  wheat,  lloui-, 
baiiey,  ])uckwheat,  malt,  beans,  nuts,  raisins,  ])i-\nies,  biscuits, 
candies,  wines,  and  canned  meats  and  vegetables.  Among  manu- 
factured and  other  articles  may  l)e  mentioned  cement,  window  panes, 
iron  manufactures,  chemical  ])roducts,  picture  frames,  matches,  per- 
fumery, lumber,  coal,  and  numerous  other  articles.  All  of  these 
]iroducts,  imder  present  trade  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
European  war,  can  successfully  com])ete  with  similar  merchandise 
from  any  other  country,  and,  therefore,  shoidd  find  a  ready  and 
ever  increasing  sale  in  Peruvian  markets.  As  to  what  Chile  can  buy 
of  Peru,  sugar  occupies  the  first  ])lace,  after  which  come  cotton,  rice. 
coca,  chuho  (a  food  preparation  made  of  frozen  ])otatoes),  cacao, 
coffee,  alfalfa  seed,  live  stock,  jerked  Ix'cf,  gy]>sum,  ])etroleum,  etc. 
One  way  suggested  which  would  tend  to  make  Chilean  ])ro(hicts 
po])ular  hi  Peru  and  Peruvian  merchandise  in  denumd  in  Chile  is 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  commercial  museums  in  the 
respective  consulates  of  the  two  nations,  a  metho<l  now  made  use  of 
by  many  countries  in  the  development  of  theif  foicign  tra(h\  'i'he 
chief  difliculty  in  the  growth  of  commercial  exchanges  Ix'twcen  Chih' 
and  Peru  at  the  ]> resent  time  is  the  lack  of  ships  in  which  to  trans])()rt 
the  products.  Chile  r(>cently  has  taken  ste])s  looking  to  the  h'asing 
or  ])urchasing  of  a  innnber  of  (lernnin  vessels,  now  interned  in  that 
country,  for  I  he  purpose  of  nlihzing  them  in  Chilean  eoastw  is(>  c<iin- 
merce  and  in  the  foreign  trade  of  in'ai-h\  connlries.  At  a  iccenl 
meeting  of  (he  .\ssociation  of  Mihers  of  Chih'  it  \\a->  Jeciih-d  to  coni- 
niunicate  with  thet'hilean  coiisnls  in  Callao.  Peru  ;  La  Paz,  Pxihvia: 
(iuaya(|uil,  Lcna(h)r;  and  Men(h)za,  .\igentine  Ke])ublic.  i('(|uestin.g 
(hita  and  information  relating  to  the  LX  P(  linA'IMON  OP  FLOCK 
to  those  markets.  Il  was  further  (h'ciih'd  to  cooperate  Avilh  the 
national  and  connneicial  societies  of  agricultuic  concerning  tlie  expor- 
tation to  neighboi-ing  countries  of  the  excess  wheat  and  floui-  now  on 
hand  in  the  Kepublie.      Accdrding  t<>  ihe  i-epor-t  niaJe  tn  the  Presi(h'iit 
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of"  Chile  thcri'  \\'!is,  in  DcccinlxT  last,  in  the  southern  Provinces  of  the 
eouutrv.  ill!  excess  of  1,500, ()()()  quintals  of  wheat  which  could  not  he 
ex])oi-te(l  hecause  of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage.  Should  this  condition 
continue,  it  is  l)elieved  that  wheat  growers  in  the  Provinces  of 
LhuKiuiiuie  and  Valdivia,  one  of  the  best  gram  sections  of  the  nation, 

will  consideral)ly  reduce  their  acreage  of  wheat. The  CHILEAN 

LKACTK  OF  S()(TAL  PIYGIENE  is  actively  working  for  a  lessen- 
ing of  intemperance  in  the  Republic,  and  to  this  end  recommends  the 
placing  of  heavy  taxes  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  gradual  decrease  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  unfer- 
mented   drinks,    and    the   placing   of   heavy   duties   on   imports   of 

liquoivi. The  charge  d'affaires  of  Chile  in  Holland  reports  that  a 

large  wine-importing  house  at  Rotterdam  is  interested  in  introducing 
CHILEAN  WINES  INTO  THE  COUNTRY.  As  is  weU  known 
Chilean  wines  are  among  the  best  in  the  world  and  wherever  intro- 
duced give  entire  satisfaction.  The  Chile  Wine  Growers'  Association 
decided  in  November  last  to  establish  three  exporting  warehouses  in 
the  country,  one  in  the  wSantiago  zone,  another  in  the  Talca  zone  and 
a  third  in  the  Concepcion  zone.  It  is  proposed  to  make  aU  exports 
of  Chilean  wines  through  these  warehouses.  In  1917  the  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  Republic  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  local  consumption, 
so  that  a  large  quantity  is  now  on  hand  in  Chile  available  for  exporta- 
tion.  The  House  of  Deputies  has  a})proved  a  bill  authorizing  the 

DREDGING  OF  THE  VALDIVIA  RIVER  between  the  port  of 
Valdivia  and  Corral  at  an  approximate  cost  of  580,000  gold  pesos. 
The  deepening  of  the  Valdivia  River,  so  that  ocean-going  steamers 
can  go  over  the  bar  and  anchor  alongside  the  wharf  in  Valdivia,  will 

probably  make  that  city  the  greatest  port  of  southern  Chile. A 

bill  has  })een  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  Chile  providmg  for  the 
establishm(>nt  of  a  NATIONAL  MERCTIANT  MARINE,  under 
which  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  authorized  to  expend  3,000,000 
pesos,  gold,  in  building  vessels  in  the  Government  shipyards,  and  an 
additional  million  ])esos,  gold,  in  the  construction  of  a  shipyard  at 

the  ])ort  of  Talcahiiaiio  near  C(mcepcion. The  fishery  station  at 

Lautaro  ])roduced  during  the  past  year  about  1,000,000  SALMON 
EG(iS,  as  well  as  eggs  of  other  edilde  hsh,  for  distribution  in  difl'erent 

rivers  in  the  southern  ])art  of  the  Republic. According  to  the 

Revista  Conu'rcial  the  i)rinci])al  works  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  PORT  OF  SAN  ANTONIO  have  been  completed.  When  the 
minor-  imi)rovenn'nts  are  mad(>  and  the  necessary  equipment  furn- 
ished, the  i)ort  will  be  ready  for  service.  The  Government  proposes 
to  extend  the  ])ier  an  additional  300  meters.     The  estimated  cost  of 

this  extension  and  other  improvements  is  4,200,000  gold  pesos. 

The  (i.)\-ernmeiit  has  e.\tend(Ml  th(>  charter  of  the  Llan(|uihue  BANK 
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for  tlic  ])(>ri(»(l  of  oO  years,  with  ]){'i-inissio]L  to  increase  its  ea])ital  to 

800,000  pesos. The  Chile  EXPJ.OKATIOX  CX).  has  heen  authoi-- 

ized  to  establish  agencies  in  different  ])arts  of  the  Re])nl)lic.  Tliis 
company    proposes    to    increase    its    mining   activities    in    Chile    in 

1918,   expecially  hi   mining    aiul  smelting  copper. A  CEMENT 

company  at  Valparaiso  has  tU'cidcMl  to  enlarg(>  its  plant,  purcliase 
achhtional  machinery  and  substitute  hythoelectric  for  steam  power. 
Later  it  proposes  to  install  a  hydroelectiic  ])huit  (•a])al)le  of  generating 
about  3,000  horsepower.  These  and  other  ini])r()vements  will 
probably  not  be  made  until  after  tlie  termination  of  the  Euro])ean 
war. 


With  the  object  of  encouraging  EXPORTS  OF  Ct)AL  through 
the  Pacific  coast  customhouses  of  Colombia,  the  (h'partment  of 
public  works  has  induced  the  Cali  to  Buenaventui'a  Railway  to 
reduce  its  freight  rate  on  coal  to  1  ceiita\'o  per  kil()inet(M-  per  ton 
from  any  of  the  stations  on  its  Hn(>.  This  rechiction  remains  effe<'tive 
until  the  end  of  May,  1918,  pi'ovided  the  railway  company  should 
not  (h'cm  it  necessary  to  its  interests  to  restore  the  forniei-  rat(\ 
in  which  case  it  has  the  right  to  revoke  at  any  tiine  the  j)r(vs(>nt  ar- 
rangement.  In  i)ecend)er  last  the  lirst  of  tiie  series  of  I'i  autobuses 

containing  12  seats  each  initiated  a  perniancMit  Al'l'l  )M()B1LE 
PASSEXCiEK  SERVICE  between   Bogota,  Tanja,  and  ..tliei-  towns 

on    the    Boyaca    Highway. Cable    advices    state    that    late    in 

December,  1917,  there  ariived  in  Buenaventura  a  North  American 
physician  who  proposes  to  estahlish  in  that  j)ort  a  MODERN 
SANITARIUM    sindlar    to    the    one    now    in    opei-ation    at    .\.ncon, 

Panama. Under  a  recent  exeeuti\('  (h'cree  the  numicipal  councils 

in  Colombia  are  ordered  to  incdiule  in  their  hudgets  of  the  current 
year  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the  taking  of  the  (hstrict  census 
pidvich'd  for  luuh'i'  hiw  1  of  1913.  The  decree  referred  to  complies 
with  the:  provisions  of  law  (i7  of   I'.il".  reipiiring  a  C1\'1L  CENSUS 

of   the   Republic    to   be   taken    (hiring    the    first    part   of    J91S. A 

report  com))iled  hy  the  ininiicipal  goxcrnincnt  of  Bogota  shows  that 
up  to  the  end  of  1917  the  R EC.  1S11{.V1M( )N  OK  ArT()M()Blld^:s 
in  the  national  capilal  nuinhered  2I():  freight  tru(d\s  anti  carts, 
S.")7:  carriages,  l'.i7;  niotorc\'(des,  iM);  hic\'cles,  ()97 :  ami  push  carts, 
.").'I.  .\t  the  (do>e  of  the  pei'iod  referred  to  II.")  jxM'sons  had  taken 
lirenses  as  (diaulfeurs,  coatdi  and  di'a\'  nu-n.  -The  legation  of 
('olond)ia  in  l'"ranre  ha>  secure(|  t  he  ser\ice  of  a  l*"RIv\('ll  CIIEMIS'I' 
lo  tea<'li  chemi^trv  ni  t  he  s<diools  of  science,  nia  I  hematic  -.  nnd  nal  nial 
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sciiMiccs  ill  P)()^()la.  -On  December  25,  1917,  a  new  wartl,  donated 
by  a  Ji()<2;()ta  merchant.  Avas  opened  in  the  SAN  JOSE  HOSPITAL 

in    the    national    capital. The    municipal    treasurer    of    Bogota 

reports  tliat  up  to  the  end  of  1918,  MUNICIPAL  BONDS  and  other 
oblications  had  been  issued  by  the  municipality  for  sums  aggregating 

S261, ()()()   gohl. The   bases   of   a   contract   for   the   estabhshment 

:uid  exploitation  of  a  modern  MUNICIPAL  SLAUGHTEKHOUSE 
in  Bogota  Avith  a  (hiily  capacity  for  slaughtering  150  head  of  cattle 
and  400  head  of  sheep  and  hogs  have  been  submitted  to  the  municipal 
council.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  contract  is  that  when  the  new 
slaughterhouse  is  opened  for  service,  and  while  same  is  under  private 
control,  a  charge  of  S2.  gold,  per  head,  of  cattle,  and  50  cents,  gold,  per 
head  of  sheep  and  swine  shall  be  collected  and  the  proceeds  divided 
between   the   concessionaire's   and   the   municipality,    the  former   to 

receive  three-fourths  and  the  latter  one-fourth  of   the  amount. 

The  First  National  PEDAGOGIC  CONGRESS  met  in  Bogota 
from  the  l.")th  to  the  29th  of  December,  1917,  with  delegates  from 
all  of  the  departments  of  the  Republic.  The  congress  divided  its 
woik  into  the  following  sections:  Primary  instruction,  secondary 
instruction,  industrial  and  commercial  instruction,  and  professional 

and  artistic  instruction. El  Porvenir,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 

most  jH'ogressive  news])apers  of  Cartagena,  recently  offered  a  prize 
consisting  of  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  work  submitted  to  the  THIRD 
NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS,  which  met  hi  Cartagena  on 
January  15  last,  on  tiie  subject  of  tropical  diseases,  the  award  to  be 
made  by  the  president  of  the  Society  of  Medicine  and  Natural  Sciences 

of   Bolivar. Congress  has  enacted  a  law  allowing  a  40  per  cent 

DISCOl'NT  ON  IMPORT  DUTIES  of  foreign  merchandise  entering 

Colombia    through    the   customhouse    at    Tumaco. Another   law 

just  passed  bv  the  National  Congress  determines  the  manner  in 
winch  the  GovernmcMit  shall  exploit  the  NATIONAL  MARITIME 
.SALT  DEPOSITS  in  the  Atlantic  coast  section,  and  fixes  the  price 
at  whicli  >alt  shall  be  sold  in  liarraiKpiilla,  Cartagena,  and  Santa 
Marta.  The  national  salt  mines  at  La  Goajira,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  priNutc  persons,  are  to  continue  o|)ei'ation  under  the 
present  system. 
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Prehminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  in  Puntarenas 
a  well-equipped  factory  for  the  MANUFACTURE  OF  CASTOH 
OHj.  The  promoters  of  tiiis  enterprise  pi-opose  to  secure  cajiital  m 
the  United  States  to  buy  the  necessary  lands,  sow  considerable  an^as 
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to  castor  ])0!ins,  erect  the  buildings,  i)ui-chase  and  install  the  ma- 
chinery, and  do  such  other  things  as  may  be  considered  necessary  in 
starting  and  successfully  carrying  on  this  new  industry.  In  Costa 
Rica,  under  proper  cultivation,  the  castor-bean  plant  grows  rapidly 
and  luxuriantly,  and  yields  abundant  quantities  of  castor  beans,  so 
that  the  raw  material  required  for  the  operation  of  the  factory  can 
be  secured  in  any  quantity  desired.  Labor  is  also  said  to  be  both 
])lentiful  and  efficient.  Fuel,  and  esj^ecially  coal,  is  at  present  scarce, 
but  the  country  has  numerous  waterfalls  near  cities  and  towns  wliich 
can  be  made  to  generate  large  quantities  of  electricity.  Besides  this, 
the  exploitation  of  the  petroleum  deposits  recently  found  in  the 
country,  it  is  believed  w^ill  give  an  abundance  of  fuel,  enougli  to  sup- 
ply the  domestic  needs  of  the  industrial  establishments,  and  also  leave 
available  a  c()nsidera])le  quantity  for  export.  Under  these  favorable 
conditions  Costa  Rica  offers  an  excellent  field  not  only  lor  the  instal- 
lation ol  the  industry  referred  to,  but  is  also  a  promising  field  for  the 
introduction  of  inany  other  industrial  enterprises  for  the  sup])lying 

of   articles   not   maimfactured  heretofore   in   the   Republic. The 

chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  of 
Costa  Rica,  located  at  San  Jose,  has  submitted  a  plan  under  wliich 
the  course  of  study  is  to  be  seven  instead  of  six  years.  The  lawyers 
of  the  country  and  the  public  in  general,  judging  from  press  and 
private  comments,  are  favorable  to  this  plan,  while  a  large  part  of  the 
student  body  of  the  school  is  against  adding  an  additional  year  to 
tlieir  studies.  The  matter  is  under  consideration,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  extra  year  will  be  added  to  the  course  so  as  to  better  prepare 
graduates  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  profession  and  also  with 
the  object  of  limiting  in  a  shght  degree  the  output  in  the  Republic 

of  professional  men  of  this  class. A  recent  court  decision  in  (\)sta 

Rica  is  to  the  effect  that  obligations  contracted  in  colones,  the 
standard  unit  of  value  of  Costa  Rica,  mean  gold  colones,  which  have 
a  value  in  United  States  gold  of  $0.4653  each,  and  are,  thei-cforc, 

payable  in  gold  and  not  in  paper  colones. Orders  have  been  given 

by  the  departJnent  of  finance  forbidding  the  use  in  the  Republic  of 
COUPONvS,  CHIPS,  and  other  representations  of  circulating  vdues 
issued  by  private  persons  and  concerns,  for  tlie  use  of  tlie  public,  in 
li(ui  of  money,  because^  of  the  scarcity  of  small  change.  As  there  is 
now  obtainahlc  in  the  counti'V  sullicient  coin  of  small  dciioniinat ions 
tt>  meet  the  dt^niands  (»f  ])usin(^ss  and  indnstry.  the  circulation  of 
(•ouj)ons  and  cfiips,  etc.,  is  no  longer  r(^(plired,  and,  for  the  protec'tion 
of  the  people,  is  fmhithlcii  by  law. — — Steps  have  been  taken  looking 
to  the  est ahlislunent,  in  the  natiomil  capital  by  private  persons  of  a 
FOrXDLl.XC  HOSPITAL  inider  tfie  immediate  care  of  tlie  Sisters 
of  Charity.  So  far-  as  known  there  ha>  iirxci'  been  a  case  in  Costa 
Ivica   of  the  death  tif  a   foniidlin'^  becanM"  of  abandonment,  since,   in 
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such  cases,  means  have  always  been  taken  to  care  for  and  educate 
such  infants.     The  proposed  establishment  of  the  hospitd  in  ques- 
tion, however,  is  to  more  systematically  care  for  such  cliildren  as  may 
through  unfortunate  circumstances  be  thrown  upon  the  charity  of 

the  pubhc. The  Government  printing  office  of  Costa  Rica  has 

just  issued  an  interesting  pamphlet,  prepared  by  Licentiates  Cleto 
Gonzalez  Viquez  and  Pedro  Perez  Zeledon,  on  the  bio<^raphv  and 
lives  of  the  COSTA  RICAN  PATRIOTS  and  statesmen  Jesus ^Jime- 
mez  and  Jose  Maria  Castro,  whose  hves  are  so  intimately  interwoven 
in  the  development,  growth,  and  progress  ol  Costa  Rica,  and  especially 
in  the  fields  of  education  and  government. Congress  has  author- 
ized the  President  of  the  Repubhc  to  reduce  the  estimated  BUDGET 
for  1918  by  700,000  colones,  the  deductions  to  be  taken  from  the  fol- 
lowing items:  Interior  and  pohce,  70,000  colones;  public  instruction, 
220,000;  department  of  f  omen  to,   200,000,   and  the  department  of 

finance,  210,000  colones. The  national  mint  has  been  authorized 

to  com  SILVER  PIECES,  500  milesimos  fine,  of  the  denomination 
of  50  centmies,  to  the  amount  of  50,000  colones.  The  International 
Bank  of  Costa  Rica  has  also  been  authorized  to  issue  100,000  colones 
in  bank  notes  of  5  colones  each. A  noted  Swedish  geologist  re- 
cently arrived  in  Costa  Rica  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  report- 
ing upon  the  VOLCANOES  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  Poas 
Geyser,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Irazu 
Volcano,  now  in  active  eruption,  wiU  be  speciaUy  studied  by  the 
scientist  referred  to.— An  ELECTRIC  plant  is  being  constructed 
at  San  Ramon,  near  Puntaronas.     The  plant  proposes  to  supply  both 

of  these  towns  with  electric  hght  and  power. On  December  31 

hist  a  destructive  fire  took  place  in  the  business  section  of  the  city  of 

ban  Jo.se,  causing  losses  estimated  to  exceed  1,000,000  colones ■ 

A  new  line  of  GASOLINE  LAUNCHES,  for  freight  and  passenger 
t.ufl.c.  lias  been  estabfished  between  Puntarenas  and  La  Uvita 


<'r\'vLt'^  commenced  on  the  new  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 
blAilON  at  Nueva  Gerona,  Mo  of  Pines.  The  building  in  which 
nw  installation  will  ])(.  made  is  to  be  completed  within  60  days, 
t»»'it  is  to  say.  ii„t  later  than  some  time  in  Ai)ril  next.  This  build- 
mg  wdl  ]„.„f  concrete  blocks,  villa  stvlc,  with  tile  floors,  two  bed- 
rooms, a  sitting  room,  kitchen,  and  })ath  and  an  offiice,  estimated 
to  cost  $16,000.  The  station  wiU  be  instaUed  as  soon  as  the  building 
IS  ready.     Li  addition  to  the  building  referred  to  a  tower  251  feet 
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high  will  ])e  onM-tcd  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.     It  is  iiitemlod  to  open  tho 

station  to  pul)lie  use  on   the   25th  of   the  present   month. The 

Consolidated  Tie  &  Tiinl)er  Co.,  wliieh  has  valuable  timber  rights 
in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  is  reported  to  be  s]iip])ing,  through  the  ports  of 

Jucaro  and  Nueva  Gerona,  about  2,000  TIES  per  week. THE 

COKDAGE  FACTORY  at  Matanzas,  aceording  to  El  Mercurio,  has 
been  sold  to  a  new  industrial  oompany  for  $1  ,SO().0()0.  The  new 
company  has  capitalized  its  holdings  at  $6,000,000  and  i)roposes  to 
enlarge  its  business,  install  machinery  and  extend  its  activities  to 
the  export  trade,  and  especially  the  commerce  of  the  neighboring 

countries. The    President    of    the    Republic    has    continued    the 

suspension  of  that  ])art  of  the  former  decree,  which  prohibited  tlie 
o])(>ning  of  THEATERS  AND  CAFES  after  miihiight.  Theaters 
will  now  be  allowed,  until  further  notice,  to  remain  open  until  after 
midnight  and  cafes  until  the  hour  lawfully  permitted  by  their 
licenses. ^According  to  ])ress  reports  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  placed  exports  to  Cuba  in  the  second  classifrcaticn  instead 
of  the  sixth,  as  formerly.  This  arrangement  places  Cuba  on  a  level 
with  the  United  States  as  far  as  obtaining  su})])lies  is  concerned. 
The  first  classification  consists  of  equipage  for  the  allied  armies  in 
the  field  and  the  second  for  United  States  requirements. Accord- 
ing to  El  MeiTurio,  a  (hiily  ])a])er  of  Habana,  the  largest  sale  of  RAW 
SUGAR,  since  the  organization  of  the  national  sugar  commission, 
recently  tcok  plac"  in  New  York,  when  675,000  sacks  of  sugar 
changed  hands.  ()00,0()0  of  wliich  were  from  Cuba  and  75,000  from 

Porto  Rico. The  Cu])an  ])ress  states  that  Alderman  Quhitana  of 

Ila})ana  will  socn  go  to  N(nv  York  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the 
workings  and  a(hninistration  of  the  (ii'e  d(>])ai'tment  of  that  city  for 
tile  ])ur()ose  of  making  a  comjdete  rej)ort  to  the  city  coinicil  of 
Ilabana.  It  is  the  intention  (  f  the  munici])al  authorities  of  Habana 
to  model  their  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  as  closely  as  i)ossible  after 
that  of  tile  city  of  New  York,  whicli  is  said  t«)  be  the  most  eflicient 

in  the  world. I^pon  tlie  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 

President  Menocal  has  signed  a  (hMi'ee  leasing  51,000  square  meters 
of  land  in  Habana  for  tlie  use  of  the  NATIONAL  XTNIVERSITY 
at  an  annual  rental  of  $10,000.  Tlie  Government  reserves  the  right 
to  ])urcliase  the  land  at  anv  time  bcl'ofc  tlic  cxijiration  of  the  lease 
at    tlie   i-ate  of  $7   per  s(|uare  metei'.  The  secoiid  annual  reunion 

of  the  ( "CBAX  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  was  held 

in  Habana  from  January  28  to  'M),  lOlS,  inclusive. The  National 

Bank  of  Cuba  at  Habana  liad  assets  on  December  ol,  1917,  aniount- 
ing  to  $<)(), ;iOO,70N. 42  consisting  of  cash  $24,410,489.04,  l)onds  aiid 
stocks  $4,543,188.48,  and  loans,  discounts,  deposits,  etc.,  $61,050,100. 

Press  reports  state  that  one  of  l1i(>  OIL  ('om])anies  at  Bacuranao 

has  o])ened  its  fourth  well,  Avhicli  has  a  lh)W  of  125  l)arrels  a  day,  oil 
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Imvi,,,,  \,,,n  c.m.c,i,„t,.r,.,l  .,f  „  ,|..,,(|,  „,■  ,  „„„  f 
Line  IS  roportc.,1  to  lu.r,.  sig„<.,l  „  ,.„„ln„.|  „-,ll,  ||„.  T-„i,,.,|        -,        , 
f...-  .  :!()-yoar  l.ase  of  wharves  1 .  2,  a„.l  ;-,  „„         ,,  ,     X  ,   T7t 
SAX  .TOSE  DOCKS  i„  Ha,„.„a.     Tl,ese  docks'au,  2    o^'J    f/, 

..  W  .vn,«,l..l,.,l  ,u,.l  ,„s,„ll..,l  „-it,,  the  n,„st  up-to-da.o  n  ""  nery 
l.'i  l..a.lm.  an,l  u„l„„du.<c  steanieis.  a,i,l  a  reeeption  ro,  n,  is  ZZ 

Huvaled  lo,.  pass,.,>g,.,.      While  these  imp.oven'ents  are  being  made 

GRAMS  to  the  ninnl,er  of  31,578  arrived  in  Habana.     Of  these 
■mmigran  s   26„S9,    were   Spaniards;   2,062  from    „„,   West  IndTes 
6  8  N„rti,  Ameneans;  .515  Mexicans:  428  English,  „„,l  224  South 

M,i.SS. The  ME,SSAGE  wh.eh  President  Menoeal  delivered   to 

Congress   on    January    ,4    las,    requested    that  he   he  gran    ,,1 
necessary  pow,.,-  to  <..-.n,rol  the  country's  food  and  fuel  supplies   tl 

e  he  g,ven  authorUy  to  adn.inister  the  property  of  enemy  „   ens 
<•  Repub  u.,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  take  such  steps  to^™ 

he  con  „,1  and  op,.rat,o„  of  railroads  as  may  be  deemed  expedien 

her  ;'soo1<,r;""'' "' ":,"  '"""'^■^' — J^'™  B-^«s '"  '■ '-  -■"  - 

H  b^;  f         ;"r'  '"  ""'  >'"g"- in<l"-tO',  were  recentlv  received 

at  Habana  from  Calcutta. The  Cubnn    Arm,.  1,.,,        '     ■      . 

V\T\TTOM  foppc        1  1  ,       ,  ■    ''""^  "I'gnnized  an 

States.    The  Cuban  aviator,  Santiago  Campuzano,  who  has  seen  active 
^rvce  m  France,  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  as  aviation  instructor 

reoiuaij  0,  1918,  the  ofeciai  inauguration  of  the  MONUMENT  in 
l."nor  of  t he  Cuban  patriot,  General  Maximo  Gomez  y  Baez,  has  bee 
p..stponed  until  May  20,  1925.  The  law  authorized  the  Mon,;';™" 
C  1  iiussion  to  extend  the  date  of  reeeiring  plans  and  estimates  to 
Kb  tune  as  It  nught  deem  expedient.  A<-ti„g  under  this  authority 
tlu.  Commission  has  dechled  to  accept  in  the  School  of  .\rts  and  Craft's 
ot  iiabana  plans  and.Idds  up  to  the  first  Monday  in  Mav  1 919  The 
sculptor  to  whom  the  awar.l  is  made  must  deliver  the  monument 
complete  in  all  its  parts  and  free  of  expense,  at  the  wharf  ir,  llaliana 
on  or  l)e.fore  August  1,  1924. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

The  law  governing  the  use  of  pu])hc  liighways  by  vehicles  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  OPERATIOX  OF  AUTOMO- 
BILES was  ])romulgat(>d  in  December  last.  Under  this  Inw  owners 
'•f  l.-mds  adjoining  })ul)lic  highways  are  cautioned,  while  ciiJlivating 
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their  holdings,  not  to  injure  in  any  way  the  roadbed,  culverts, 
hiidii'es,  retaining  walls,  and  ditches,  and  to  prevent  cattle  and  other 
(U)mestic  animals  from  straying  over  the  road.  The  placing  of  refuse 
on  highways,  bridges,  culverts,  and  ditches  is  also  prohibited,  but 
this  class  of  waste  may  be  collected  hi  the  cities  and  placed  in  deposits 
along  the  liighwaj^s  or  streets  in  accordance  with  the  municipal 
regulations.  Persons  damaging  the  public  higliways,  including  walks, 
ditches,  parapets,  bridges,  culverts,  kilometer  posts,  etc.,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  i)ay  such  cost  of  repair  as  may  be  assessed  by  the  experts 
of  the  department  of  public  works  plus  a  fine,  if  the  damage  was 
intentional,  of  from  $10  to  $1,000,  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Four- 
wheeled  vehicles  are  allowed  to  carry  loads,  according  to  the  width 
of  tires,  as  follows:  Two-inch  tires  from  1,000  to  2,000  pounds, 
3-inch  tires  from  2,000  to  4,000  pounds,  and  4-inch  tires  over  4,000 
pounds.  Heavy  motors  and  construction  machines  are  prohibited 
from  the  use  of  the  public  highways  without  special  license.  To 
use  the  highways  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  automobiles  must  be 
registered  at  the  registration  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Fomento 
and  ])roperly  tagged.  A  charge  of  $2  is  made  for  this  registration, 
which  is  good  for  one  year.  Automobiles  are  prohibited  from  run- 
ning over  16  kilometers  an  hour  within  the  limits  of  munici])alities 
and  towns,  and  not  over  45  kilometers  an  hour  on  country  highways. 
An t (J mobiles  used  as  public  conveyances  are  subject  to  an  annual 
tax  of  50  cents  })er  horse]K)wer  and  $1  per  passenger-carrying  power. 
That  is  to  say,  a  5-passi'nger  automobile  must  pay  $5  annually  in 
addition  to  the  tax  per  horsepower,  etc.  The  n^gistration  fee  for 
private  automobiles  is  increased  in  accordance  with  the  following 
table:  Twenty  horsepower  or  less,  $10;  21  to  30  horsepower,  $15; 
3 1  to  40  liorsepower,  $20 ;  4 1  to  50  horsepower,  $25 ;  and  more  than  50 
hors('])ower,  $30.     Motorcycles  or  vehicles  propelled  by  a  motor  but 

having  less  than  four  wheels  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  $3  ainiually. 

A  recent  executive  order  declares  it  unlawful  for  any  jxMson  not  in 
the  service  of  the  Dominican  Cioverninent  or  the  (lovernment  of  tlu' 
I'nited  States,  and  other  friendly  ( rovcnnnent  or  ])erson  exem]>ted 
h\  the  authorities,  to  hring  in  or  take  out  oi'  attempt  to  bring  in  or 
lake  out  of  the  Douiinican  Ivepublic  any  letter  or  other  writing  or 
tangible  form  of  communication  except  in  the  regular  course  of  the: 
mails.  An\'  pcrs(»n  wilfully  violating  the  piovisions  oi  the  orch-r 
i-eferred  to  is  subject  to  a  line  not  in  excess  of  $5,000,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  hve  years,  oi'  both.— — The  com])any  entitled 
''Central  Boca-Chica,"  a  corporation  having  its  donucilc  at  Andres, 
ccjnnm  de  (luerra,  I'rovince  of  Santo  Domingo,  bought  the  San 
Jose  Sl'd.VK  Central  in  Sej)teml)er  last  and  is  now  devoting  its  entire 
efforts  to  the  <-ult  ivation  of  sugar  cane  and  the  icliniiig  of  sugar. 
The  capitid  of  the  com|)any  is  $750,(1(11),  Ann'iicaii  gold,  all  of  which 
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IS  reported  t(.  he  i)ai(l  u],.  This  rom]>-,uy  luis  l,,..-,,  ;,.aMt,.<l  th. 
franchise  allowed  to  sugar  coinijani.^s  in  operation  in  aecordanee 
with  the  law  of  June  26,   1911.  that  is  to  say,  certain  exemptions 

from  the  payment  of  duties  and   taxes. A  recent  GovernnK.nt 

order  provides  that  the  salaries  of  SCHOOL  T?:A(1IP:R8  who 
ohtain  permission  to  be  relieved  temi)orarilv  from  tlieir  tluties,  shaU 

he  paid  to  the  substitute  teachers  during  the  time  thev  act  as  such 

The  TRADE-MARK  law  of  the  Dominican  Re'])ul)lic  has  been 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  separate  registrations  for  each 
trade-mark  recorded.  Petitions  for  recording  trade-marks  are 
required  to  state  th(^  class  or  classes  to  which  the  ])ro(hict  or  i)ro(hicts 
covered  by  the  trad(>-mark  ])elong,  SO  classes  being  s})ecificallv  men- 
tioned in  order  No.  1.3  on  this  subject,  dated  November  30,  1917. 

A  recent  executive  order  ])rovides  a  deficiency  appro})riation  of  SI  1 .500 
to  be  used  in  building  the  customhouse  at  tiie  city  of  Santo  Domingo, 
or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  required  to  be  expended  for  this  j)ur- 
pose,  payment  to  be  made  from  any  funds  of  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment available  for  disbursement. The  harvest  of  the  secondary 

crop  of  CACAO  in  the  Dominican  Republic  took  place  in  November 
and  December  last.  The  main  crop  is  gathered  in  April,  Mav,  and 
June  of  each  year.  Although  exact  figures  are  not  vet  available,  it 
IS  estimated  that  the  entire  yield  of  Dominican  cacao  in  1917  will 
be  approximately  48,400.000  ])ounds.  Cacao  from  the  Re])ublic  is 
shii)ped  to  New  York  and  part  of  same  is  distributed  from  there  to 

Europe. Recent    investigations    are    said    to    have    shown    that 

CABULLA,  a  fiber-pro<hicing  ])lant  similar  to  henequen,  can  be 
easily  grown  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  regions  now  covered  with 
wild  agaves,  wliich  })roduce  a  fiber  said  to  be  as  fine  and  soft  as  that 
obtainable  from  the  celebrated  henecpien  of  Yucatan.  St(>j)s  have 
been  taken  to  utilize  the  wild  fi})er  for  the  ])resent  by  esta})hshing 
a  plant  to  extract  tiie  fiber  which  can  be  used  in  making  twine  now 
so  greatly  in  demand  in  the  United  States.  One  of  th(>  difficulties 
that  will  be  experienced  in  the  exjdoitation  of  this  imhistrv  is  tlie 
laek  of  good  roads  in  the  part  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  Aviiich 

this  plant  thrives. The  municipal  council  of  the  citv  of  Santo 

)()mingo  has  called  for  bids  to  supply  the  national  cai)ital  with 
KLKCTRK^  hglit  and  ])ower.  Estimates  for  this  service  will  be 
'■<'''<'ived  at  the  office'  of  the  nnniici))al  council  not  later  than  March 
~^l  1918,  the  authorities  reserving  the  right  to  reject  afi  bids  which 

!i'-e  not  satisfactory  to  them. ^The  International  Banking  (\)rpora- 

tion,  which  for  some  time  has  had  branch  banks  in  the  cities  t)f  Santo 
Domingo,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  and  Puerto  Plata,  has  opeiuMl 
another  BRAXC^I  BANK  at  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros.  a  city  of 
about  15,000  inhabitants  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Republic. 
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The  new  CUSTOMS  LAW,  which  became  operative  on  November 
1,  1917,  classifies  the  ports  of  Giiayaqxiil,  Manta,  Bahia  de  Caraqiiez, 
Esmeraldas  and  Puerto  Bolivar  as  first-class  maritime  ports  (piicrtos 
mayores),  authorized  to  transact  all  kinds  of  (^xport  and  import  trade 
as  well  as  the  transfer  and  reshipment  of  cargoes;  the  ports  of  Balle- 
nita,  Manglar  Alto,  Cayo  and  Machalilla  second-class  maritime  ports 
(puertos  menores  habilitados)  to  be  used  only  in  the  exportation,  of 
commodities,  and  the  ports  of  Tulcan  in  the  Province  of  Carchi, 
C'hacras  in  the  Province  of  El  Oro  and  ^lacara  in  the  Province  of 
Loja,  frontier  j)()rts  (puertos  secos)  for  carrying  on  the  export  and 
import  tra()e  with  the  neighboring  l\e])u])lics.  The  same  law  divides 
the  customliouses  into  maritime  and  land  customhouses,  and  pre- 
cribes  that  they  shall  ])e  ojx-n  for  transaction  of  business  on  secular 
days  from  7  to  1 1  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  5  ]).  m. A  PARCEL- 
POST  CONVENTION  luis  l)een  concluded  ])etween  the  Government 
of  Ecuador  and  Panama,  which  jxMTiiits  the  shipincrt  of  packages 
witliout  a  statement  of  their  declared  value  u])  to  5  kilos  in  weight 
and  whose  greatest  diameter  does  not  exceed  60  c(>r timeters,  all  j)ack- 
ages  to  be  subject  to  the  custom  laws  of  the  two  coui^tiies.  Personal 
corres])()ndence,  articles  of  ])roiiii)ited  entry,  ii'flamnnd)le  substances, 
ex])losives  and  o])jects  that  miglit  cause  injury  to  tlie  ])ersons  han- 
('lii'g  thciu  are.  uiM'er  this  coi-vention,  excludec'  iVoni  the  parcel-post 

mails.     The  cor,vei>tion  i)ecame  o])erative  on  December  1,  1917. 

The  fVriLDINC  KiaiCLATIONS  of  the  city  of  Cuayaciuil  prohibit 
the  use  of  wood  in  the  consti-uction  of  public  (>dilices,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  wood  for  doors,  windows  and  flooi's.  A  recent  law  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  Ecuador  provides  that  tli(>  city  of  Guayaciuil  shall 
receive  its  supply  of  POTABLE  WATEK  from  the  nearest  and  most 
a])pr()])i"iate  mountain  stream  or  slrcatiis  avaihihle  in  tli(>  vicinity, 
regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  ai'd  pot  fiom  the  Daule  Kiver. 
This  law  was  ])assed  on  the  recoinnieiM'at ioi'  of  ex])erts  after  a 
tliorough  examination  of  the  sources  of  the  ])r(>sent  water  intake  at 
Guayacpiil  and  of  the  tnountaie  streams  that  cai'  be  utilized  for  the 

water  sup])ly  of  the  principal  port  of  the  Ivepuhlic The  national 

budget  for  191S  1<.)  a|)piopriates  2."), Odd  sucres  ai'iuially  for  DKEl^G- 
lN(i  and   clearing  the  Giiayas  and    Babahoya    Kivers.  Coi-struc- 

tionwork  on  ihe  IIKillWAV  frtun  (^nito  to  the  niixial  port  of  Xapo. 
via  Pa])ailcata,  l>ae/a  and  Ai'chidomi,  was  connnenci'i'  ii'  January 
hist.  The  nicdicMl  depiirt  nieiit   of  the  Cent  ral   Irixcrsitv  in  (.^uito 

has  !i(hh'i|  Id  il^  curririihini  ;i  four  \cai-  course  ir   I  )|'!\'IMSTIv  ^  . 


•Jil-j 
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Iho  Rogistn,  (hnal  ol  Qu.tu  of  IWrnl,.,-  i:,.  ,,„7.  rop.iaius  ,1...  fuil 
text  of  the  couti-art  .nuJo  by  the  Government  with  Xorherto  EUin^or 
for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Esmcuahhis  to  Quho 
Diinng  the  latter  part  of  last  year  a  force  of  600  lal,or(.rs  was  eniDloyeci 
on  tins  work.--The  American  consul  general  in  Guayaquil  reports 
that  the  (lays  of  bad  streets  m  that  city  are  drawing  to  a  close  Jnas 
much  as  the  municipahty  is  to  be  paved  with  as])halt.  Accordin^r  t\. 
a  report  made  by  an  American  asphalt  contractor  the  sand  and  n.ck 
m  the  vicniity  of  Guayaqud  is  well  adapted  to  street-paving  puri)osos 
an.d  wdl  be  utdized  in  paving  the  streets  in  that  city.  An^'orchu-  has 
been  jdaced  for  asphalt,  a  mixing  machine  and  other  accessories,  and 

the  work  of  pavnig  the  streets  will  soon  begin. Last  year  the 

Congress  of  Ecuador  passed  a  law  repealing  the  old  FIRE  INSUR- 
ANCE laws  aiHl  substituted  a  new  law  in  their  place.  The  new  law 
prescrd)es  that  msurance  companies,  either  domestic  or  foreign 
transactnig  busmess  in  the  Republic  shall  be  represented  by  "an 
attorney  or  duly  authorized  agent  and  powers  of  attorney  issued  by 
the  msurance  representatives  must  be  recorded  in  the  mercantile 
register.  Upon  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  foreign  insur- 
ance companies  are  permitted  to  do  business  in  the  Republic'' The 

conimercial  BANK  of  Spanish  America,  a  British  institution  located 
at  Guayaqml,  has  been  sold  to  the  Anglo  South  American  Bank 
which  has  branches  in  Paris,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  New  York,  Monte- 
video and  m  several  cities  in  Argentina  and  Chile. A  number  of 

PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS  have  recently  been  denounced  in  Ecuador. 
Am()ng  these  is  one  claimed  by  Hilda  Witting,  located  in  the  Province 
of  Pichmcha;  another  by  M.  Velasco  Palanco,  situated  on  the  Pusuqui 
plantation,  (/anton  of  Quito;  another  by  Carlos  Jojon  Pallares, 
located  m  the  Province  of  Pichincha,  and  another  bv  Amenaida 
Cabezas  de  Borja,  located  hi  the  Province  of  Pichincha.  '  A  gold  mine 
has  also  been  denounced  by  Daniel  J.  Doasy  and  associates  in  tJie 

Province  of  Cliimborazo. Mivodo  Bacpierizo  Moreno,  Presi(hMit  of 

the  Republic,  has  appointed  Sr.  Rafael  Pino  y  Roca  SECRETAIH' 

OF  WAR  and  Marine. The  Lackawanna  Ste'el  Co.  of  New  York  has 

')eeu  gi-anted  a  patent  covering  its  invention  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  steel  pilings. The  National  Agricultural  Society  of 

i^cuad or,  acting  upon  a  request  of  the  minister  of  industrv,  has  "pre- 
pared a  report  on  the  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVINCJ  in  that  country. 
IIk'  report  states  that  while  trade  statistics  sliow  a  decrease  hi  the 
quantity  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  imported,  the  statistics  of 
domestics  Pi'f>ducti()n  <Io  not  show  a  corres])()iidii'g  increase,  and 
'ittnbutes  this  condition  to  the  lack  of  mock'ni  methods  in  agriculture 
and  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  farm  labor  available.  As  a  remedy 
I  lie  socjoty  recommends  the  eslablisliment  of  public  warehouses  nn<l 
distribution  centers,  tjie  manufacture  of  bread  i)y  the  Govcninicnt 
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f(,r  sale  at  cost  to  the  poor,  the  reduction  of  market  taxes  in  the 
provnu-ial  centers,  the  normaUzation  of  foreign  exchange,  prefer- 
ential treatment  of  articles  of  prime  necessity^  by  nntoys  aiul  other 
agents  of  mland  transportation,  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  especiaUy  of  agri- 
cultural laborers. 


qga^JsP 


GUATEMALA 


i;  VIIWVY  DEVELOPMENT  hi  Uuat.'inalii  .luring  llic  I'l^-ful  yi'i"' 
nia.^il  .Till.-  30,  1917,  was  very  active.     Sew  ami  lieavier  rails  were 
li ,,  „„  ,l,e  western  raUway  from  San  Ai.toiiio  to  Su,  iitepeqiuv,,  thu 
eiial.lh,.-  larger  and  weightier  loeomotives   as  weU   as  longer   and 
h  av     •^t,nV„;  to  run  over  the  line.     Impor.aiit  improvements  were 
made  on  .lie  Central,  Verapa.  and  t'rban  railways.     A  .nimb«     f 
l,rid-es  were  eonstrueted  and  the  tracks  and  road  beds  of  the  dittu- 
ent  fines  in  operation  were  repaired  and  pnt  in  as  gooil  eor.di  ion  a 
eireumstanees    wonld    permit.     Petroleum    tanks   ...re    greeted    a 
Pnerto  Barrios.  Morales.  Zaeapa,  ard  el  Raeho.     During  the  past 
nseal     ei    the  Gnatemalan  Kaihvay  substituted  oil  for  eoal  as  fuel. 
BeWeeii  the  eities  of  Guatemala  and  Ayutla.  the  latU-r  pom    being 
^    T       tloii  of  Ihe  Gmileinalan  and  Me.xiean  '-■^Y^  «;™;;|;,  ^  ^ 
serv  ee  was  establislied.     With  the  resumption  of  raihv  ay  t. aflic  tu 
;;■■  Mexieai,  border  ,o  ,he  Ameriean  fn.ntiei    «- ;;'t;:;;*,t;-  ™! 
will  be  in  diie,-l  rail  .•onimiinieation  with    he  MeMiaii  •^"  /  "', 
S,    les  ,..iihvav  systems.     Guatemala    wbi.l,  '>;.■;--;•;;,',■*;-. 
s,p„„v  Miiles,  or  a  little  less  than  the  area  oi  '  »'  f  "I       '   ;' 
,.  ,,„l„.„,  ,,„s  about  .S(KI  miles  of  railways  in  operation,      llu  ,    1      . 
V  iinHH  «i,  9  9rMU)()0  or  !U)|>r»i\nnaicl\ 

lion  of  th,.  eountry,  m  round  numbers.  ,s  2  200,00(1.    'I 
two-liftlis  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Cei   .ral  Amerna.      >';•';,,  ^> 
,,,U  from  Puerlo  Barrios  on  the  Caribbean  bea   vl    ^'^   "       '•         >; 
lo  S-m  .lose  o.i  the  I'aeili,-  Ocean,  is  268.5-that  is  to  sa.N .  1  'b-  "<'  ' 
f   ,m    .      ■  o     arrios  to  the  national  capital,  ami  from  thence  ,     mih. 
t    S  ui  .losf  .m  the  Pacilic  ..oast      The  Paelhc  coas    line  has         an 
Ur2  miles  long  penetrating  an  «<'.-'-  '■"":'■, f,  ;::,.'  ,iii 

ll\c  Pacific  port  <)    (liampcrKM'.      A1    l..i>vni((      m 

ati'nialan  Kailwav  con'ncCs  .  ith  the  5  ,-ii„le  «,cn.,o,,  .    „, 
to   the  Me.xiean    frontier   at    Ayutla.   wl„.,c    ',J'""\  '  ;„.*,' 

nraiieh  of  the  national  railway  of  Mc.mco.      1  roiii  ^       l-;;^'"",', 
hue  rmis  nearlv  dire.-tly  south  to  the  Pad,,-  |....    coast  ,1  .      ' 

Guatemalan  Kailway  system  has  on..  t,.rn...  a  ,  l'u,.it.  »  "  '  ;  ' 
„,„  AUantic  Ocean  or  Carild-ean  S.-a.  an.  L.nr  tc. mmals.  ^  ...  1/b  1  ■ 
San  .lose,  Champerie.i,  and  O.-os.  ....  the  Pa..!,-  <  >■•.■..".-  ->^' • 
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Sanchez  Ocafia,  diplomatic  representative  of  Guatemala,  recently 
visited  Honduras,   accompanied  by  Lie.   Marcial  Prem     and  civil 
engineers    Felipe    Rodriguez    Lisandron    Sandoval    and'   Florencio 
bantizo,  tor  tlie  purpose  of  fixing  the  BOUNDARY  LINE  between 
tlie  two  nations  m  accordance  with  the  agreement  signed  in  Teguci- 
galpa on  September  20,  1917. According  to  press  reports,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Ho;duras, 
and  Salvador  have  accepted  the  invitation   of  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  to  meet  m  the  city  of  Guatemala  on  February  1    1918 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  CLOSER  POLITICAL  UNION 'of  the 
Central  American  States. Data  published  by  the  Diario  de  Cen- 
tral America,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  shows  that 
there  are  1,500  COFFEE  PLANTATIONS  mider  cultivation  in  the 
Repubhc   covernig  an  area  of  96,000,000  square  yards,  or  less  than 
1100  part  of   he  total  area  of  the  country.     These  plantations  pro- 
duce, n,  round  numbers,  1,000,000  quintals  of  coffee  and  give  em- 

l«lZTr  '"'  ''''"■''='  "?  '°°'°°°  ''''""■'"^  "'"'"^"y.  although  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  work  thereon  during  the  busy  season 
IS  about  three  times  the  number  mentioned.     At  present  prices    he 

IfjTto'ooto  ''u  *•'  ""'"  '"'"^''^  '"  GLeml"™  est 
mated  at  5,000,000  gold  pesos,  60  per  cent  of  which  goes  to  native 

growers  and  40  per  cent  to  foreigners. Sr.  Jos«  Bermudez  de 

Castro  mmister  of  Mexico,  near  the  Government  of  GuatemX  who 

recently  visited  the  city  of  Mexico  on  a  leave  of  absence  ha"  et„Ied 

mlttrrj  c':  ottt^'f -T^^*^^  '^"  "^^'"^  CeramicP^olt  »d 

f:;'rta°ufitt  7f°  re~k''"  'T*^'  :r  ■s-"^^^ 

Carbon  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  vflfZ^;^^,,  ^l^t':  p^t 
uCtLTZT'T  °f  «?'-"''l-  ^—".g  its  proceL  fo  the^ml 
products  '  "'  '"'""  ^™"^*''=  Vdrocarbons  and  their  aTed 


auplht  £::;??  "'  '^e  international  School  of  Law  of  Port 
CODE  OF  HAITI  wir  *  "  """  ^'''*'°"  "'  "^^  COMMERCIAL 
especially  adapted  to  The  u^Tr   ''°™"'«°°^    »d    ™f'^'-ences, 

st'"ich<:ii'e.r:sreS  zt:'"'  ^^"t  -'  ^-^''^-^^ 

pany  prooose,  Tj         '°  '1°  business  m  the  country.     This  com- 

realVopert     th^cnnT  '."  t^e  purchase  and  sale  of  merchan.lise, 

lu™  V„  '=™^'™''t'°n  of  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  the 

tioiti — 18 — Bull.  2 9 
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leasing  of  real  property  for  agricultural  and  business  purposes.     The 

Company  has  a  capital  of  S30,000  gold. In  view  of  the  present 

food  shortage  occasioned  by  the  European  war  and  the  necessity 
of  fixing  the  prices  of  certain  articles  of  general  consumption,  the 
municipal  council  of  the  National  Capital  has  issued  a  DECREE 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  bread,  until  further  orders,  at  more  than 
50  centimes  a  pound,  meat  at  more  than  65  centimes  a  pound,  and 
sugar  at  more  than  75  centimes  a  pound.  The  same  law,  in  order 
to  save  flour  for  use  solely  in  making  bread,  prohibits  the  baking 
of  cakes,  pastry,  etc.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  also  fixed 
the  price  of  a  number  of  other  food  substances,  such,  for  instance,  as 

flour,   butter,  salted  herring,   pork,  lard,   rice,   and  codfish. -An 

executive  decree  of  January  15  last  establishes  a  STATISTICAL 
TAX  of  25  cents,  American  gold,  on  each  100  pounds  of  maize  exported 

through  the  customhouses  of  the  Repubhc. Newspaper  reports 

from  Port  au  Prince  are  to  the  effect  that  the  work  of  construction 
of  the  ARCHBISHOPS'  PALACE  in  the  National  Capital,  which 
has  been  suspended  for  about  three  years,  has  been  renewed. — — On 
January  15,  1918,  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  were  held  throughout 

the  Republic- The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  fixed  the  monthly 

allowance  for  board,  washing,  etc.,  per  student  of  the  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCHOOL  at  Thor,  at  50  gourdes.    The  courses  in  this  school 

are  for  one  year  and  cover  th6  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

The  President  of  the  Repubhc,  accompanied  by  his  cabinet,  diplo- 
matic representatives,  chief  of  the  mihtary  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  Haiti,  high  officials  of  the  Government,  newspaper  men,  and  prom- 
inent citizens,  officially  opened  the  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  from 
Port  au  Prince  to  Cape  Haitien  on  January  5,  1918.  The  new  road, 
which  is  273  kilometers  long,  has  been  christened  the  Dartiguenave 
National  Highway. — — An  executive  decree  of  January  23,  1918, 
declares  that  all  persons  have  the  right  to  engage  in  the  PURCHASE 
AND  SALE  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  NATIONAL  PRODUCTS  in  the 
towns  and  cantons  of  the  Republic,  and,  generally  speaking,  through- 
out the  entire  country. The  President  of  the  Republic  has  can- 
celed the  concession  of  the  "Societe  Miniere  de  I'Artibonite,"  granted 
on  March  31,  1905,  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  thereof.  The 
revocation  also  applies  to  the  COPPER  DEPOSITS  of  this  company. 


On  January  1,  19 IS,  Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand,  Constitutional 
President  of  the  Repubhc  of  Honduras,  addressed  a  MESSAGE  to 
the  National  Congress,  in  which  he  stated,  among  other  things,  that 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  with  aU  the  nations  of  tlie 
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Western  Hemisphere  were  friendly  and  cordial,  and  especially  so 
with  the  sister  llepuhlics  of  Central  America,  concerning  which  there 
is  a  movement  under  consideration  relating  to  the  formation  of  a 

Federal  Kepublic  of  Central  America. Under  the  head  of  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION  the  executive  said  that  the  Government  had  made 
special  efforts  to  extend  primary  instruction  in  such  a  way  that  the 
most  indigent  child  could  take  advantage  of  it.  During  the  school 
year  1916  there  were  in  operation  in  the  Republic  736  primary 
schools,  of  which  718  were  public  schools,  11  private  schools,  4  night 
schools,  and  8  infant  or  kindergarten  schools.  The  school  census  taken 
in  January,  1918,  showed  that  there  were  in  the  Republic  88,158 
children  of  school  age,  of  which  48,150  were  males  and  40,008  females. 
From  February  to  July,  1917,  925  schools  were  in  operation,  of  which 
533  were  urban  and  392  rural.  These  schools  employed  1,147 
teachers,  432  of  whom  had  diplomas,  80  special  teachers'  certificates, 
and  635  were  without  special  normal  training.  The  schools  referred 
to  occupied  894  buildings,  584  of  which  belonged  to  the  State,  238 
to  private  parties,  and  72  to  municipahties.  The  training  of 
teachers  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  Republic  is  being  encouraged 
with  the  object  of  replacing  untrained  instructors  with  trained 
normal  teachers.  In  1917  the  enrollment  in  the  teachers'  courses 
numbered  565.  Higher  and  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  is 
also  encouraged  in  the  Republic.  In  1917  the  matriculates  in  the 
colleges  numbered  200,  in  the  school  of  law  and  political  sciences  24, 
and  30  in  the  school  of  medicine  and  surgery.  At  the  present  time 
the  State  maintains  20  scholarships  abroad  in  schools  of  civil  engi- 
neering, mining,  mechanics,  agronomy,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and 
dentistry. In  1918  the  DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCTION exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  42,128  pesos, 
the  total  amount  expended  by  the  Government  and  the  munici- 
pahties for  primary  instruction  aggregating  648,264  pesos,  and  the 
entire  expenditures  for  educational  purposes  amounted  to  963,950 
pesos.— The  REVENUES  of  the  Government  for  1916-17  amounted 
to  5,607,460  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  to  5,506,432  pesos,  or  an 
excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  during  the  period  referred  to 

of   101,028  pesos. The  INTERNAL  DEBT  (credito  pubUco)  on 

July  31,  1917,  amounted  to  3,397,419  pesos.— —The  construction  of 
the  HIGHWAY  to  Comayagua  continues,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
road  will  be  completed  to  that  city  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
Work    also    continues    on    the    road    from    Siguatepeque    to    Lake 

Yojoa. The  ARMY  on  July  31,  1917,  consisted  of  42,864  fighting 

men  and  19,435  reserves,  or  a  total  force  of  62,299.  The  mihtary 
academy,  which  took  the  place  of  the  former  school  of  artillery,  was 
opened  on  February  1,  1917. Press  dispatches  from  Tegucigalpa 
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state  that  on  January  16  last  Drs.  Francisco  Escobar,  Nazario  Sori- 
ano, and  Pedro  A.  Medal,  in  the  order  named,  were  elected  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  DESIGNATES  (vice  presidents)  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Republic. 


MEXICO 


The  Mexican  Government  proposes  to  expend  2,000,000  pesos 
(peso  =  $0.4985)  in  IRRIGATION  works  in  different  parts  of  the 
Republic,  the  disbursements  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  secretary  of  fomento.  The  object  of  these 
works  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Republic. 
The  special  commissioner  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  irrigation 
authorities  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  division  of  the  waters 
of  the  Rio  Grande  impounded  by  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam  has 
reported  that  the  quantity  allotted  to  Mexico  is  66,000,000  cubic 

meters. Lie.    Manuel    Aguirre    Berlanga    has    been    appointed 

MINISTER  OF  THE  INTERIOR  of  the  Mexican  Government  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  in  January 

last. GOLD  AND  SILVER  COIN  of  various  denominations  to 

the  amount  of  30,700,000  pesos  was  minted  in  the  city  of  Mexico 

during  the  last  six  months  of  1917. The  midwinter  crop  of  fresh 

TOMATOES  from  Los  Mochis,  near  Topolobanpo,  State  of  Sinaloa, 
began  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  through  Nogales, 
Ariz.,  in  January  last.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  crop  wiU  be 
about  1,000  carloads.     This  locality  also  has  large  sugar  plantations 

and  refineries  in  which  considerable  American  capital  is  invested. 

The  PETROLEUM  TAXES  for  January  and  February,  1918, 
according  to  information  furnished  by  the  Mexican  news  agency,  are 
10  per  cent  of  the  following  Mexican  gold  valuations:  Combustible 
petroleum  of  0.91  density,  $10.50  per  ton;  crude  petroleum  of  0.91 
density,  $13.50  per  ton;  petroleum  of  over  0.97  density,  $5.50  per 

ton,  and  the  gas  oil,  $10.50  per  ton. The  1918  rates  established 

by  the  department  of  fomento  for  the  EXPLOITATION  OF  FOR- 
ESTAIj  wealth  in  the  Republic  are  50  IMcxican  gold  pesos  for  the 
right  to  exploit  each  2,500  acres;  100  pesos  for  each  metric  ton  of 
rubber  extracted;  50  pesos  for  each  ton  of  chicle  and  $2  for  each 
ton  of  dycwood.  For  cutting  trees  of  cedar  or  mahogany  10  pesos 
Mexican  gold  each  for  trees  of  the  first  class;  for  trees  of  the  second 

class,  5  pesos  each,  and  for  those  of  the  third  class,  1.50  each. The 

municipal  regulations  of  the  city  of  Mexico  require  vehicles  on  the 
principal  streets  on  which  a  TRAMWAY  is  operated  to  go  only  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  street  cars  are  run.     The  tramways  of 
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the  federal  capital  in  the  center  of  the  city  operate  up  one  street  and 
down  another.     This  arrangement  avoids  congestion  in  the  business 

thoroughfares  of  the  Mexican  metropohs. It  is  proposed  to  r^nnpr, 

the  NATIONAL  NAUTICAL  SChSoL  at  the  PaTfiHlt  pZof 
Mazatlan  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  mariners.  A  recent  law 
requires  aU  local  navigation  lines  to  be  operated  by  Mexican  citi- 
zens.  ^A  request  has  been  made  to  the  department  of  industry 

and  commerce  for  permission  to  work  the  sulphur  DEPOSITS  in 
the  crater  of  Mount  Popocatapetl,  the  petitioners  claiming  that 
there  .s  a  large  quantity  of  flower  of  sulphur  on  the  walls  and  in 
the  crevices  oi  the  crater  which  can  be  commerciaUy  extracted  and 
l7^,Zt  -"^""f^^'"-  »f  explosives.— Lands  to  the  extnt  of 
Chianaf  Tob"'''  ^''"^"'''  '"  ^ower  California,  Sonora,  Yucatan, 
™d  ItTc'  ''''f  ■  T^  Chihuahua  are  reported  to  have 

reverted  to  the  Government  and  are  now  avaUable  for  use  by  parties 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  land  laws  of  the  countoy  _1 
Press  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  valuable  petroleum  deposits  have 
been  discovered  m  the  Mapimi  district,  State  of  Durango      Pros! 

fha  Tt'nTrf'fir  •'""'  '"''T  ''"'''=''*^  *^*  ^^^^  -  ^  P'ob-bihty 
and   owl  ^T       "■°'  "'  """  "'  P"''"™^  °f  tl'^  States  of  CoahuUa 

Ilted  Z'Ar"""  ""  '"*  "'"'''  '''^  '"'  commercially  ex! 

ploited.-- -rhe  Mexican  news  agency  states  that  the  President  of 
the  Repubhc  has  DECLARED  VOID  concessions  heretofore  granted 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Territory  of 

?rpy":vifh"the^  """".  1  *''^''""^*'  °'  *^  -ncessionaires  to 
!ri       .r  ™*'  "'  *''"■  ''ontoacts.     Chicle  and  rubber  are 

frorwidM^^'^Thr  g'"^'^  "'  T  '"''''"■     '''^"^^  -^  -"-"d 
a  wiia  trees.     I  he  Government  proposes  to  lease  for  a  neriod 

of  10  years  a  tract  of  several  thousand  acres  of  FERTILE  lInD 

01  litigation.  The  plan  is  to  use  it  m  the  cultivation  of  crops  of  corn 
which  are  now  so  much  needed  for  food  in  the  federal  olZT  T^ 
director  general  of  agriculture  reports  that  a/rangemeTtrha";;^!: 
made  to  secure  supphes  of  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINE RY„f 

from  lo^aHeale  ^Tt^acTIrimttVr'"!  ^'"""  "'^^''"'''-^ 

le^oir^^"  ^HE^r  r'a^4:ciui:a7b:::tr  Thi 

site  of  this  mausoleum  is  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Mexfco  — 

s'lrfetrid^Ta^ioors'^tr  "^^^ 
iSonfT '''' '» '•'"-loo"';;  ri-trtonsr^^ 

r„'r:frpREPrR\Tss^ooi^^^^^^^^^    '^^  -'^- 

cityofQueretaro.wherraLS",':-;^ 
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According  to  La  Tribuna,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Managua,  a 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION  has  been  organized  in  the 
United  States  with  the  object  of  pui'chasing  90,000  acres  of  land 
situated  at  different  places  in  the  Atlantic  coast  zones  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Nicaragua,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Cutra,  Rio  Grande, 
and  Laguna  de  Perlas.  The  lands  in  question  were  granted  to  sol- 
diers of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  in  50-hectare  lots  in  accordance 
with  executive  decree  issued  in  1910  and  were  resold  by  them  and 
consolidated  into  larger  tracts.  One  of  the  first  works  of  impor- 
tance that  the  company  proposes  to  engage  in  is  the  deepening  of 
the  Pearl  Lagoon  Channel,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  landing  places 
near  the  terminal  of  the  Matagalpa  Railway,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  products.  It  is  understood  that  in  addition  to 
exploiting  the  forestal  wealth  of  the  lands  purchased  the  company  pro- 
poses to  cultivate  sugar  cane,  bananas,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical 
products,  and  also  later  on  to  erect  and  operate  a  sugar  refinery. 
The  lands  purchased  are  said  to  be  of  great  fertility,  and  portions 
of  same  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  forests  con- 
taining mahogany,  ebony,  cedar,  and  other  precicfus  woods.  Roads 
are  to  be  built  from  the  maritime  and  fluvial  landings  of  the  com- 
pany into  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  timber  and 
other  products  and  in  order  to  more  easily  send  in  supplies.  The 
article  in  La  Tribuna  states  that  sawmills  will  also  be  erected  and 
such  other  installations  effected  as  may  be  deemed  expedient 
for  the  quick  and  profitable  development  of  the  property.  Press 
reports  state  that  in  the  report  made  by  the  engineers  who  exam- 
ined the  probable  route  of  the  Atlantic  Railway,  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion is  estimated  at  $14,200,000,  exclusive  of  rolHng  stock.  This 
estimate  is  so  great  that  it  is  believed  that  for  the  present  capitalists 
will  not  care  to  invest  money  in  the  enterprises.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railway  has,  however,  turned 
attention  to  a  project  for  the  DREDGING  OF  THE  SAN  JUAN 
RIVER,  so  as  to  prevent  its  waters  from  seeking  an  outlet  through 
an  arm  of  the  Colorado  River.  It  is  proposed  to  dredge  to  a  consid- 
erable depth  at  and  near  the  juncture  of  the  Colorado  with  the  San 
Juanillo,  and  to  close  the  branch  canal  constructed  by  the  French. 
It  is  reported  that  Ramon  Enriquez,  consul  of  Nicaragua  in  New 
York,  has  instructions   to  form  a  company  for  this  purpose.     The 

estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $6,500,000. La  Voz  del  Atlantico,  a 

weekly  newspaper  of  Bluelields,  stales  that  the  Bluefields  Fruit  & 
Steamship  Co.  has  raised  the  PRICE  OF  BANANAS  to  30  cents  for 
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first-class  bunches  in  Rio  Grande  and  28  cents  in  Bluefields.  While 
tliis  increase  is  small,  considering  the  present  prices  of  bananas  abroad, 
it  shows  that  the  prospect  of  competition  is  abeady  stimulating  the 
market,  this  being  the  first  instance  in  the  locality  referred  to  where 
the  price  has  been  voluntarily  raised. New  York  interests  re- 
cently sent  a  representative  to  Nicaragua  to  establish  a  SUGAR 
PLANTATION  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic.  Newspaper 
reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Caralaya  sugar  plantation  has  been 
leased  by  these  interests  and  that  it  is  proposed  to  commence  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  on  a  large  scale  and,  when  the  business 
justifies  the  expenditure,  to  install  and  operate  a  sugar  refinery  in 

connection  with  the  plantation. Dr.  Modesto  Barrios  has  taken 

prehminary  steps  toward  the  organization  in  Managua  of  a  SOCIETY 
OF  LAWYERS  to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  Royal  Society  of  Law 

and  Jurisprudence  of  Madrid. Luis  A.  Delgadillo,  a  Nicaraguan 

artist,  who  made  notable  progress  in  the  study  of  music  in  Milan, 
Italy,  imder  a  scholarship  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  has  just 
finished  a  tour  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica,  where  he  was  enthu- 
siastically applauded  in  theatrical  circles. A  NEW  SUBURB  of 

the  city  of  Managua  was  recently  christened  "Buenos  Aires"  in 
honor  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Argentine  Repubhc. — — ^Lic.  Ramon 
Solorzano  has  been  appointed  minister  of  Nicaragua  near  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  and  was  received  by  President  Carranza  on 
December  7,  1917. 


An  executive  decree  has  been  issued  fobidding  the  importation 
into  the  Republic  of  CATTLE  AND  HOGS  either  for  slaughtering 
or  breeding  purposes,  unless  the  shipment  is  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  proper  authorities  at  the  port  of  embarkation 
'and  viseed  by  the  consul  of  Panama  at  said  port,  stating  that  the 
animals  are  in  good  health.  Should  shipments  of  stock  be  made  to 
Panama  ports  without  ])cing  accompanied  by  the  certificates  referred 
to,  then  tests  shall  be  made  of  the  animals  covering  such  shipments 
and  entry  only  allowed  into  the  Republic  provided  they  are  found  to 
be  in  good  condition.  The  expenses  of  these  tests  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  owners  of  the  stock  m  question.  In  January  last  the 
PANAMA  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMERCE  elected  the  foUowing 
officers  for  1918:  President,  Eduardo  Icaza;  first  vice  president, 
Joshua  L.  Maduro;  second  vice  president,  Ramon  F.  Acevedo;  treas- 
urer, Jose  A.  Zubieta;  directors — H.  F.  Alfaro,  P.  G.  Eastwick, 
Ernesto  de  la  Guardia,  Antonio  Diaz  G.,  and  Harmodio  Arias. 
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Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Panama  commission  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  steps  have  been  taken  looking  to 
the  obtauiment  and  expenditure  of  $2,000,000  in  road  building  in 
Pan  ama  during  the  present  year.  The  plan  proposed  has  the  approval 
of  the  War  Department  of  the  American  Government  and  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  funds  will  be  made 
available  for  the  building  of  four  main  roads  from  the  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon  into  the  surrounding  country'  and  connecting  these  cities 
with  each  other.  These  will  not  onl}'  open  up  a  large  area  of  terri- 
tory^ and  practically  undeveloped  country^,  but  from  a  militaiy  point 
of  view  will  enable  the  coast  line  to  ])e  so  adequately  protected 
as  to  ren.der  almost  impossible  tlie  larding  of  hostile  forces  or  the 
establishment  of  enemy  bases  withhi  striking  distance  of  the  Canal. 
The  construction  of  the  cor.cretc  roads  referred  to  will  also  make  the 

Republic  of   Panama    a   favored  resort  for  automo])ile   travel. 

Recent  executive  decrees,  operative  from  the  first  of  the  present 
year  require  that  NATI'RALIZATIOX  AND  PASSPORT  PAPERS 
issued  by  the  authorities  shall  have  attached,  in  the  case  of  naturali- 
zation papers,  a  $10  stamp.  Passports  to  Chinese,  Syrians,  Turks, 
and  North  African  Turks  must  be  issued  on  stamped  paper,  with  a 

$10  stamp  aflixed. According  to  press  reports  negotiations  are 

under  way  for  the  importation  of  22,000  sacks  of  FLOUR  from 
Cliil<>  for  consumption  in  Panama,  l^p  to  the  present  time  tlie  chief 
dilliculty  has  been  in  obtain  it  g  a  steamer  sailing  directly  from  Chilo 
to  Panama,  it  being  feared  that  the  coastwise  steamers  would  not 
be  adapted  to  tliis  traflic.  -  -Tlie  s(^cretary  of  ])ublic  works  has  con- 
tracted with  Tonnis  (iuanlia  for  tlie  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  aid  i)ower  plant  in  the  city  of  Pcnononie,  at  a  contract 
price  said  to  be  $2,500,  the  installation  to  be  made  witliin  three 
months.--  'Hie  Panama  Morning  Journal  says  that  extensive  im- 
provements are  heing  made  l)y  the  authorities  of  the  Canal  Zone  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sumriiit  on  the  Chagi'es  River;  that  thousands  of  men 
are  at  work  clearing  JCNCiLE  LAND  FOR  AGRKT'LTLRAL 
PL l( POSES  and  that  improveuKMits  of  the  most  substantial  kind 
an^  Ixung  made,  inelndii'g  irrigation  ditches  for  use  in  tlu^  dry  season. 
One  of  tlie  encouraging  agricultural  feature's  in  Panama  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  bananas  on  small  tracts  of  land.  'Hiis  fruit  sells  well  at 
a  profitable  price  and  the  scope*  of  its  cultivation  in  the  lvejnil)lic  is 

[)ractically    unlimited. 'Hie    Panama     'I'R.VMWA"^'     CO.     trans- 

port<'d  diiring  the  tliree  years  P.ill.  P.ll"),  and  I'.MC).  H  .072.505  pas- 
sengei-s,  as  follows:  In  101  J,  :^.5S  1.170;  1015,  .'i, 722. 120;  and  in  1916, 
3,7r)S,()00.  11    is  estimated   that  the   Province  of   Bocas  del  Toro 

can  funiisli  tli<"  Ll'MliEK  niark(>ts  with  1 ,00l).0()0  feet  of  timber,  if 
shipping  fjiciiities  can  he  secure<l  for  its  trans|)orlation.  -  -The 
SOAF   FACTORY   estahli.slied   at  Cohm,  wliich   manufactures  only 
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lauiulrv  soap  at  the  present  time,  lias  a  montldv  output  of  from 
1.200  to  1,500  boxes,  coiitaiuing  36  pomids  of  soap  each,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  consumed  in  Colon  and  Panama.  The  raw  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap  is  said  to  be  abundant  hi  the  Republic  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  soap  factory  contemplates  hicreasing  its  out- 
put hi  the  near  future,  and  also  hitends  to  manufacture  certain 
grades  of  toilet  soap. 


During  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  the  CENTRAL  RAILWAY 
OF  PARAGUAY  carried  331,383  passengers  and  116,693  tons  of 
freight,  as  compared  with  245,760  passengers  and  132,689  tons  of 
freight  during  the  same  period  of  1917. From  January  to  Septem- 
ber, inclusive,  1917,  STE.UI  VESSELS  to  the  number  of  1,313, 
representing  a  tonnage  of  245,072  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Asuncion, 
and  1,317  vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  245,955  tons  cleared 
from  said  port.  These  vessels  brought  into  the  country  15,252 
passengers,  4,658  of  whom  came  from  foreign  ports,  and  took  away 
13,265  passengers,  3,928  of  whom  were  destined  to  foreign  ports. 
The  sailing  vessels  entering  Asuncion  during  the  period  referred  to 
numbered  1,458,  representing  a  tonnage  of  113,712  tons,  while  the 
sailing  vessels  which  cleared  numbered  1,452  and  represented  a 
tonnage  of  115,184  tons.  The  total  merchandise  transported  by  these 
vessels  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1917  aggregated  137,923  tons 

as  compared  with  155,247  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1916. 

The  TRAMWAY  (X)MPANY  of  Asuncion  transported  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1917  passengers  to  the  number  of  2,334,914,  as  com- 
pared with  2,581,210  during  the  same  period  of  1916,  and  2,230,002 
in  tlie  corresponding  period  of  1915. According  to  figures  com- 
piled l)y  tlic  general  statistical  bureau  of  the  Paraguayan  Government 
the  CORK  IMPORTS  into  Paraguay  during  the  first  10  months  of 
1917  amounted  to  401  kilos.  Nearly  all  of  the  cork  imports  are  for 
tlie  use  of  the  breweries  of  Paraguay,  of  wliicli  there  are  two  in 
oj)enition,  one  at  Asuncion  and  one  at  Villa  Rica,  while  a  third  is 
now  under  construction  in  the  national  capital.  The  import  duty  on 
cork  is  42  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  fixed  valuation  of  125  Argentine 

gold  pesos  per  kilo. Sr.  Russo,  director  general  of  statistics  of 

tiie  Government  of  I^araguay,  has  compiled  figures  showing  that  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay  had,  at  the  ch)se  of  1917,  in  round  numbers, 
5.500,000  head  of  horned  cattle,  as  compared  with  4,671,000  in  1913. 
Tlie  area  of  I*araguay,  in  round  numbers,  is  445,000  square  kilometers 
and    the    population  1.000,000.     This  would    make    about    12    head 
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of  horned  cattle  per  square  kilometer  or  5,500  head  of  cattle  per 
100  inhabitants.  The  domestic  consumption  of  cattle  in  Para- 
guay is  about  300,000  head  annually  and  the  exports  of  live  and 
slaughtered  animals  are  50,000  head.  The  cattle  industry  in  the 
Repubhc  is  probably,  at  the  present  time,   the  country's  greatest 

source  of  wealth. The  Agricultural  Bank  has  imported  COTTON 

seed  for  distribution  to  planters  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
production  of  cotton.  In  the  cotton  belt  of  the  Republic  the  best 
results  are  said  to  be  obtained  b}^  planting  the  seed  not  later  than  the 
month  of  September.  A  planting  of  selected  seed  furnished  by  the 
Agricultural  Bank  resulted  in  the  growth  of  about  20,000  plants  to 
the  hectare,  all  of  which  produced  large  bolls.  Much  of  the  work 
of  planting  and  harvesting,  in  case  of  a  shortage  of  labor,  can  be  done 
by  women  and  cliildren,  and  a  good  market  is  available  in  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  for  cotton  having  a  liber  hke  that  grown  from  seeds 

furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Bank. The  Western  Telegraph  and 

River  Plate  Companies  advise  that  since  December  1,  1917,  a  reduc- 
tion of  16  centavos,  i\j-gentine  gold,  per  word,  became  effective  on 
CABLEGRAMS  from  Asuncion  to  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies. — — The  President  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  the  payment 
of  200,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  especially  in  the  rural  districts 
where  they  are  badly  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  growing 

school  population. According  to  press  reports,  Arturo  Escario,  a 

Paraguayan  aviator,  has  gone  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  acc^uiring 
three  AIRPLANES  of  the  most  modern  type  for  the  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  army  aviation  and  training  school  near  Asuncion. 

It  is  expected  that  with  the  extension  of  the  branch  railway  recently 
planned  into  one  of  the  rich  SUGAR -y)roducing  zones  of  the  country, 
situated  near  Tobicuary,  a  point  120  kilometers  from  Asuncion,  where 
sugar  refineries  are  located,  that  the  output  of  domestic  sugar  will 
notably  increase.  The  railway  referred  to  is  a  narrow-gauge  lino 
22  kilometers  long,  the  concession  for  which  was  granted  to  the  Para- 
guayan Sugar  Co.  in  January,  1916,  that  company  agreeing  to  com- 
plete the  first  section  of  13  kilometei-s  within  two  years  and  the 
remainder  of  the  line  within  six  years.  Tlie  concession  is  a  valuable 
one,  inasnmc-h  as  under  it  material,  machinery,  tools,  and  spare 
parts  required  in  tlie  construction  and  nuiintenance  of  the  line  can 
be  imported  free  of  customs  duties  for  a  j)eriotI  of  25  years.  The 
Paraguayan  Sugar  Co.  is  (capitalized  at  $300,000  gold  and  is  paying 
dividends.  The  commercial  treaty  between  Paraguay  and  Argentina 
])rovides  for  the  free  recif)rocMl  exchange  of  sugar  between  the  two 
countries,  so  that  a  good  market  is  open  in  Argentina  for  ])robably 
aU  the  excess  sugar  tlinl  ciin  l)e  produced  in  Paraguay  for  many 
years  to  ♦•ome. 


The  National  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  appropriating  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  for  holding  an  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION 
in  Lima  in  1921.  Among  the  fii'st  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  enterprise 
will  be  the  formulating  of  a  program,  the  selection  of  the  exposition 
site,  and  the  drawing  of  the  plans  of  the  exposition  buildings  and 
grounds.     It  is  proposed  to  make  this  exposition  one  ol  the  finest  of 

its  kind  ever  held  in  South  America. On  December  30,  1917,  the 

opening  session  of  the  FIRST  NATIONAL  MINING  CONGRESS  was 
held  in  the  House  of  Deputies  in  Lima,  capital  of  the  RepubUc,  with 
the  object  of  suggesting  plans  that  wiU  better  enable  the  Government 
to  encourage  the  development  of  mining  in  Peru.  The  President  of 
the  Republic  and  liis  cabinet  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
gress.  Congress  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  estabhshment 

in  the  city  of  Chiclayo  of  a  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
similar  to  the  one  in  operation  in  Lima.  The  law  provides  in  the 
budget    the   income   from    certain    taxes   for    the    support    of    the 

school. Congress  recently  modified  article  26  of  the  mining  code 

concerning  the  payjiient  of  MINING  TAXES  and  prescribing  the 

date  and  form  in  wliich  said  taxes  are  to  be  paid. rThere  was 

recently  discovered  in  the  Province  of  Tarma  a  large  deposit  of 
POTASSILl^I  SALTS.  Because  of  the  importance  of  these  deposits 
and  their  probable  value  to  the  State,  the  chief  executive  has  issued 
an  order  requiring  the  corps  of  Government  engineers  engaged  in 
mining  operations  and  in  the  survey  of  water  rights  to  investigate  the 
report  upon  the  deposits  referred  to  before  further  prospecting  and 
denouncements  are  permitted  to  be  made  in  the  zone  in  question, 
and  suspending  in  the  meanwhile  former  denouncements.  La  Prensa, 
a  daily  paper  of  Lima,  states  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  another  indication  of  the  wonderful  richness  of  Peru  in 
mineral  resources,  and  it  is  evidently  the  desire  of  the  Government  to 
see  the  deposits  worked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  redound  to  the  good 
of  the  mining  industry.  The  value  of  potassium  salts  has  gradually 
increased  witliin  the  last  few  years  because  of  their  use  as  a  fertilizer 

and  in  industrial  processes. The  President  has  promulgated  a  law 

granting  Manuel  Pio  Portugal  permission  to  establish  a  line  of  vessels 
to  bo  used  in  navigating  the  CIIIRO  RIVER.  The  conditions  gov- 
erning such  navigation,  the  charges  to  be  made  for  freight  and  pas- 
senger service,  and  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  permission 

is  vaUd  are  set  forth  in  the  law  referred  to. A  bill  proposed  to  the 

National  Congress  by  the  food  commission  concerning  the  FISHING 
INDUSTRY,  the  object  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
Repubhc,  became  a  law  in  December  last.     Under  this  law  any  resi- 
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dent  of  Peru  lias  a  right  to  engage  in  the  fishing  industry  and  to  use 
any  methods  in  prosecuting  same  not  prohibited  by  law.  Among 
the  methods  prohibited  are  the  use  of  dynamite,  other  explosives, 
poisons,  or  any  substance  or  method  tending  to  detroy  the  propaga- 
tion of  fish  or  the  destruction  of  vegetable  substances  upon  which  they 
feed.  In  order  that  the  propagation  of  fish  may  not  be  impaired  or 
destroyed,  the  Repubhc  has  been  divided  into  zones,  and  fishing  pro- 
hibited in  the  different  zones  during  the  procreative  seasons.  The 
law  also  authorizes  the  executive  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  industry  of  salting  and  canning  fish. On 

January  lil  last  the  new  building  of  the  corps  of  MINING  ENGI- 
NEERS, situated  on  San  Andres  Street  in  Lima,  was  officially 
inaugurated.  The  minister  of  finance  and  the  principal  native  and 
foreign  engineers  residing  in  Lima  were  present  at  the  inaugurating 

ceremonies. Statistics  just  pubhshed  concerning  the  busmess  of 

the  Peruvian  maritime  ports  in  1917  show  that  during  that  year 
4,173  STEAMSHIPS  and  4,323  sailing  vessels  entered  the  Pacific 
coast  ports  of  the  Republic.  Of  the  foreign  steamers  visiting  these 
ports,  1,089  were  Chilean,  1,035  English,  and  214  North  American. 


SALVADOR 


A  BANK  STATEMENT  just  published  by  the  auditing  department 
of  the  Government  of  Salvador  shows  that  on  December  31,  1917,  the 
Occidental  Bank,  Salvadorcno  Bank,  and  the  Agricultural  Commer- 
cial Bank,  aU  doing  business  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  had  in  circu- 
lation bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  16,217,000  pesos,  guaranteed  by 
gold  and  silver  coin  deposits  aggregating  6,064,216  pesos.  The  num- 
ber of  bank  notes  in  circulation  on  the  date  referred  to  was  4,077,833, 
of  which  2,760,768  were  in  denominations  of  1  peso,  266,246  in  bills  of 
2  pesos,  705,931  in  bills  of  5  pesos,  232,061  in  bills  of  10  pesos,  55,085 
in  bills  of  25  pesos,  17,421  in  bills  of  50  pesos,  38,338  in  bills  of  100 
pesos,  and  1,983  in  bills  of  500  pesos.     The  three  banks  mentioned 

have  a  paid-up  capital  of  7,300,000  pesos.     (Peso  =S0.6918.) On 

January  13  of  the  present  year  an  ELECTION  OF  DEPUTIES  to  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress  was  held  throughout  the  Republic— — 
Demographic  statistics  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  for  1917  just 
published  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  give  the  births  during  that  year 
as  2,809  and  the  deaths  as  2,256,  or  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
of  553.  The  pr(!vailing  diseases  were  malaria,  dysentery,  and  infantile 
paralysis.     Of  the  births  during  the  year  1,420  were  males  and  1,389 

females. La  Prensa,  u  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador, 

states  that  the  National  Government  has  just  purchased  sul)url)an 
lands  situated  on  Hospital  Rosales  Street  with  the  object  of  giving 
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them  to  the  different  FOREIGN  LEGATIONS  in  Salvador  for  resi- 
dential purposes. About  the  middle  of  January  last  Sr.  Carlos 

Mendcz,  President  of  the  Republic,  accompanied  by  the  Vice  President, 
mem])ers  of  the  Cabinet,  high  Government  officials,  and  distinguished 
citizens,  visited  the  cities  of  Zacatecoluca  and  San  Vicente,  capitals, 
respectively,  of  the  departments  of  La  Paz  and  San  Vicente,  to  take 
part  in  the  opening  to  public  traffic  of  the  BRANCH  RAILWAY  just 
completed  between  the  two  cities  referred  to.  This  railway  also 
places  in  quick  and  rapid  communication  the  eastern  with  the  central 

and  western  part  of  the  Repul)lic. On  January  16  last  the  opening 

of  the  present  SCHOOL  YEAR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CLASSES 
took  place  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  The  President  of  the  Re- 
public, the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  and  the  secretary  of  war 
were  present  at  the  ceremonies.  At  the  same  time  the  Chief  Executive 
opened  to  pubUc  use  the  new  museum  recently  established  in  the 

university. According  to  a  report  submitted  by  the  director  of 

the  Government  engraving  and  printing  bureau  of  San  Salvador,  the 
work  done  by  the  bureau  in  1917  consisted  of  288,501  copies  of 
officially  printed  matter,  725,623  sheets  of  sealed  paper,  235,000 
revenue  stamps,  109  diplomas,  and  313,420  postal  cards.     The  total 

value  of  the  work  aggregated  235,670  pesos. A  recent  executive 

decree  estabhshes  courses  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Salvador  in  the  national  capital  for  MID  WIVES  and 
female  nurses,  and  provides  scholarships  for  14  students  in  the  course 
on  obstetrics;  that  is  to  say,  one  from  each  of  the  departments.  This 
is  the  first  opportunity  offered  in  the  Republic  to  Salvadorian  women 

to  perfect  themselves  in  these  useful  occupations. The  bureau  of 

statistics  proposes  to  publish  in  the  near  future  a  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, and  INDUSmiAL  DIRECTORY  of  the  Republic  of  Sal- 
vador, and  has  taken  steps  to  secure  the  necessary  detailed  informa- 
tion from  banks,  business  houses,  insurance  companies,  educational 
institutions,  exporters  and  importers,  manufacturers,  agriculturists, 
etc.     This  information  is  to  be  compiled  and  pu})lished  and  then 

circulated  in  foreign  countries. During  the  latter  part  of  December 

a  course  of  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  conducted  for  school-teachers 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  was  opened  in  the  city  of 
San  Salvador. 


935  ®EP 


URUGUAY 


The  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay 
has  furnished  the  Monthly  Bulletin  with  the  following  data: 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  fiscal  years  ending  August  31,  1916  and 
1917,  aU  values  expressed  in  Uruguayan  pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342),  the 
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export  appraisement  figures  being  subject  to  revision  by  the  gen- 
eral statistical  board.  Fiscal  year  1917:  Imports,  25,027,299;  ex- 
ports, 57,514,409.  Fiscal  year  1916:  Imports,  22,041,481:  exports, 
41,809,279.     Excess   commerce   in    1917,    as   compared  with    1916: 

Imports,    2,985,818;   exports,    15,707,130. The  condition   of   the 

BANKS  was  as  follows:  August,  1916,  gold  coin  on  hand,  31,129,690 
pesos,  as  compared  with  49,946,778  pesos  in  August,  1917.  Dis- 
coimts  and  advances  in  August,  1916,  were  67,367,533  pesos,  as 
compared  Avith  74,524,161  pesos  during  the  same  montli  of  1917. 
Total  circulation  in  1916,  24,630,190  pesos,  as  compared  with 
29,213,510  pesos  in  1917.  The  deposits  in  account  current  in  August, 
1916,  were  27,269,291  pesos,  as  compared  with  37,934,621  pesos  in 
August,  1917.  On  time,  sight,  and  savings  banks  deposits  in  August, 
1916,  20,106,971  pesos,  as  compared  with  25,792,510  pesos  in  August, 
1917.— The  monthly  transactions  of  tlic  BOAKD  OF  TRADE  in 
August,  1916,  were  6,925,785  pesos,  nominal  value,  as  compared  witli 
12,004,945  pesos,  nominal  value,  in  August,  1917.  The  cash  value 
of  these  transactions  in  August,  1916,  was  6,254,356  pesos,  as  com- 
pared with  10,311,855  pesos  in  August,  1917.^ The  REVENUES 

collected  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  were 
3,692,540  pesos,  as  compared  with  3,167,225  pesos  during  the  same 
period  of  the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  or  an  increase  during  the  period 
referred  to  in  1917  of  525,315  pesos.  The  customs  revenues  in 
August  of  the  hscal  year  1916-17  were  1,778,047  pesos,  as  compared 

with  1,792,918  pesos  in  August  of  the  fiscal  year  1917-18. The 

President  has  promulgated  the  law  adding  1 20,000  pesos  to  the  expense 

budget  to  be  disbursed  for  AGIUCULTURAL  DEFENSE. The 

executive  has  sent  a  message  and  bill  to  the  general  assembly  recom- 
mending the  enactment  of  a  law  imposing  a  DUTY  ON  EXPORTS 
OF  WOOL  AND  HIDES,  levied  with  tlie  object  of  ofrs(>tting  th(> 
decrease  in  the  public  revenues,  and  especially  in  the  customs  reve- 
Ques,  caused  by  the  world  war.  The  biU  provides  that  unwashed 
wools,  dry  and  salt  cattle  ludes,   and  dry  sheepskins  shall  pay  an 

export  (hity  of  4  per  cent  on  the  current  market  value. The  depart- 

tnent  of  state  of  Uruguay,  in  answer  to  a  comiminicatiou  of  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  relations  of  Peru  concerning  the  breaking  off  of 
intercourse  with  the  German  Empire,  said:  ''The  attitude  of  Peru, 
awaited  as  n  logical  consequence  of  lier  foreign  policy,  has  produced 
a  good  impression  in  l^ruguay,  whose  Ciov(>rnment  adopted  simulta- 
neously like  meusures  ])ased  on  the  highest  ideals  of  American 
solidarity  and  conliiil  sympathy  with  the  powers  which  defend  the 
cause  of  democnicy  und  th(>  sovereignty  of  smull  nations.  Uruguay, 
wliich  hopes  to  see  the  natit)ns  of  the  New  World  solidly  united, 
sends  a  sincere  message  of  frank  and  loyal  sympathy  to  Peru,  which, 
on  joining  the  League  of  Honor,  contributcMl  :ill  of  her  b(>:iutiful  tra- 
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ditions  of  right  and  justice  which  have  invariably  governed  her  in 
her  international  intercourse." The  National  Constituent  Con- 
vention concluded  its  sessions  by  convoking  the  people  to  a  plebcscite, 
held  November  25,  1917,  which  resulted  in  the  ratification  of  the 
NEW  CONSTITUTION  agreed  upon  by  the  two  great  liistoric 
parties. iUejandro  Schcrdatskay,  DIPLOMATIC  REPRESEN- 
TATIVE of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Russia  near  the  Govern- 
ment of  Uruguay,  has  filed  his  credentials.— — The  committees  on 
legislation  and  finance  of  the  Senate  have  reported  upon  the  bill  of 
the  executive  power,  introduced  because  of  the  breaking  off  of  rela- 
tions with  Germany,  concerning  the  use  of  the  GERMAN  SHIPS 
interned  in  the  port  of  Montevideo.  The  reports  of  both  committees 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  these  vessels  should  be  temporary, 
the  sole  object  of  their  utihzation  being  to  reMeve  shipping.  To 
accompUsh  this  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  leased  to  one  or  more 
concessionaires  instead  of  being  operated  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment, wliich  recommendation  has  the  approval  of  the  President. 


..3S^(^5EP« 


VENEZUELA 

In  the  vicinity  of  Caracas  there  are  WATERFALLS  estimated  to 
be  available  for  the  daily  production  of  electricity  to  the  extent  of 
30,250  horsepower.  For  a  number  of  years  some  of  these  cataracts 
have  been  utilized  in  developing  electric  energy  equal  to  8,750  horse- 
power every  24  hours.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  cataracts — 
said  to  be  the  second  highest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  having 
an  available  ftUl  of  3,346  feet — is  that  of  Naiguata  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name  about  1 0  miles  east  of  Caracas.  The  flow 
of  water  during  the  maximum  of  the  dry  season  at  the  Naiguata  Falls 
is,  approximately.  136  gallons  per  second,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
sufficient  to  generate  8,000  horsepower  per  day,  all  of  wliich,  it  is  said, 
could  be  used  at  once  in  Caracas  and  vicinity  at  remunerative  prices. 
The  present  charge  per  month  in  Caracas  for  10  hours  daily  use  of 
electric  current  for  industrial  purposes,  according  to  figures  furnished 
by  United  States  ConsiU  Homer  Brett,  of  La  Guaira,  is,  per  horse- 
power, as  follows:  One  horsepower,  $23.16;  2  horsepower,  S3S.60; 
3i  horse])ow{>r,  S48.25;  5  horsepower,  S57.90,  and  10  horsepower, 
S96.50.  Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  with  the  object  of  securing  capital  to  the  approximate  amount 
of  SI  ,000,000  for  use  in  developing  electric  power  from  the  Naiguata 

Falls. A  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Government 

of  Venezuela  shows  that  the  direct  administration  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  SALT  MONOPOLY,  stamp,  cigarette,  and  li(iuor  taxes, 
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which  were  formerly  collected  through  private  agencies,  resulted  in 
1916  in  an  increased  income  from  these  sources  amounting  to 
5,780,078  bolivares  (81,115,555)  and  has  done  away  with  the  private 
monopohes  wliich  at  one. time  obtained  in  the  cigarette  business  and 

hquor  traffic. The  department   of  promotion    (fomento),  which 

looks  after  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  employed  in  1 916 
an  American  agronomic  engineer  to  open  a  model  experiment  station 
and  to  superintend  the  survey  of  the  unused  pubhc  lands  of  the 
nation.  Statistics  compiled  by  this  department  show  that  the  area 
of  the  Republic  is  1,020,400  square  kilometers  (393,976  square  miles), 
and  that  the  estimated  population  at  the  beginning  of  1917  was 
2,824,934  inhabitants,  some  of  the  most  thinly  populated  territories 
having  an  average  of  only  0.3  per  square  kilometer.— — The  15  gold 
MINING  companies  operating  in  Venezuela  in  1916  produced 
1,910,750  grams  of  pure  gold;  the  3  copper  mining  companies,  28,696 
tons  of  copper;  the  1  asphalt  mine  in  operation,  47,201  tons;  and 
the  4  coal  mines  exploited  during  that  year,  21,988  tons.  Among 
the  useful  ores  found  in  the  Merida  Mountain  chain  which  could  be 
worked  under  favorable  conditions  are  copper  and  iron.  The  most 
promising  copper  mines  in  this  region  are  the  Seboruco,  near  Alto 
de  los  Bueyes,  on  La  Grita  River,  at  an  elevation  of  1 ,000  meters 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  mines  arc  not  now  worked,  due 
largely  to  transportation  difficulties.  La  Fortuna  copper  mine,  near 
Las  Tapias,  2,134  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  unexploited.  At  some  future  time,  when  highway  and 
railroad  development  give  to  this  part  of  Venezuela  easy  transporta- 
tion facilities,  these  mines  will  doubtless  become  paying  properties. 
Pyrites  of  iron  are  found  in  large  quantities  at  Jaji,  and  hematites 
abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Valera.  Lead,  sulphur,  and  coal  are  also 
encountered  in  this  region,  but  arc  not  at  present  exploited  commer- 
cially.  The  Re])ublic  of  Venezuela  has  in  operation  about  535 

miles  of  RAILWAYS,  the  best  known  of  wliich  is  the  La  Guaira  and 
Caracas  line  wliich  connects  the  port  of  La  Guaira  with  the  national 
capittU.  Tlie  Great  Railway  of  Venezuela,  1 1 1  miles  in  extent,  is 
one  of  tlie  longest  hnes  in  the  Republic.  This  road  travei-ses  a  rich 
agri(;ultural,  mining,  and  stock-raising  country  from  Caracas  to 
Viilcncia,  and  has  212  bridges  and  86  tunnels.  Others  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  the  Venezuelan  railway  system  are  the  Venezuela  Cen- 
tral Railway,  tlic  Puerto  Cabello  imd  Valencia  Railway,  the  latter 
hiiviug  as  its  seahoiinl  termiiml  probiibiy  tlie  best  natunil  liarbor  in 
the  Repul)lic,  nml  th(>  liolivar  Kailwiiy,  the  oldest  line  in  operation 
in  the  country,  irnd  which  nms  from  (he  ])ort  of  Tucucas  to  Bar- 
(juisimentt). 
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Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  tlie  United  States, 
Chainnan  ex  officio. 

AMBASSADORS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Argentine  Republic Seiior  Dr.  Romulo  S.  Naon,' 

Brazil Senhor  Domicio  da  Gama, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1780  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chile Seiior  Don  Santiago  Aluunate, 

Office  of  Embassy,  2223  R  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mexico Seiior  Don  Ignacio  Bonillas, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1413  I  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ENVOYS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTERS  PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Bolivia Seiior  Don  Ignacio  Calder6n, 

Office  of  Legation,  1633  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Colombia Seiior  Dr.  Carlos  Adolfo  Urueta, 

Office  of  Legation,  1337  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cuba Seiior  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Cespedes, 

Office  of  Legation,  2630  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ecuador Seiior  Dr.  Rafael  H.  Elizalde, 

Office  of  Legation,  1006  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Guatemala Seiior  Don  Joaquin  Mendez, 

Office  of  Legation,  1810  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  U.  C. 

Haiti M.  Solon  Menos, 

Office  of  Legation,  1429  lihode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honduras Seiior  Don  Josk  Antonio  L.  Gutikuukz, 

Ofllce  of  Legation,  "Tlie  Buriingioii,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pananui Senor  Dr.  Belisario  Porras, 

Office  of  Legation,  1019  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Paraguay Senor  Dr.  Hector  Velazquez,' 

(Jffico  of  Legation,  1678  Woolworth  IJuilding,  New  York  City. 

I'lTU Senor  Don  M.  de  Freyre  y  Santander, 

Office  of  Legation,  1500  Vermont  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Salvador Senor  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar, 

Office  of  I-egation,  1722  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Wiishiagton,  D.  C. 

Uruguay Senor  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Pena, 

Office  of  Legation,  1731  N  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Venezuela Senor  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici, 

Office  of  Legation,  1406  Miissachusotls  Avenue,  Washington,  I).  C. 

CHARGES    D'AFFAIRES 

Argcntiiif  Rej)ublif' Senor  Don  Fkdkkico  M.  Quintana, 

Office  of  Emliasity,  1800  Corcoran  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dominican  Rc]>ui)lic..  .Senor  Dr.  Luis  GalvAn, 
Office  of  I.cgutiou,  "'rhoChainplaiii,"  Washington,  U.C. 

Nicanigua Senor  Don  Ram6n  Eni 

Office  of  Legation,  "The  rorlland,"  Washington,  D.  C 

'  Absent. 
Co^tu  llicii  has  at  present  no  rcprospnliillvo  on  the  governing  board. 
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"In  awful  pride,  enthroned  above  the  skies, 
Peaks  upon  peaks  in  matchless  grandeur  rise; 
'Mid  frowning  glaciers  on  whose  snowy  crest, 
The  savage  vulture  builds  its  craggy  nest." 

WRITTEN  long  ago,  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  lose  none  oi 
their  charm  by  the  passing  of  the  years.  The  majestic 
mountams,  the  clearest  of  skies,  the  dormant  wealth, 
the  romance,  the  locked  mysteries  of  the  ages,  all  abound 
in  the  land  of  Peru.  They  awe,  charm,  and  inspire  us  to-day  as  they 
did  Pizarro  and  his  little  band  on  that  fateful  journey  up  the  moun- 
tains to  meet  the  Inca  chieftain  at  Cajamarca.  Indeed,  Peru  appeals 
to  the  present-day  visitor  just  as  potently  perhaps  as  did  the  ruined 
Andean  cities  mystify  the  Incas  when  the  latter  race  first  roamed 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  great  mountains. 

Interesting  it  would  undoubtedly  be  if  we  could  turn  back  the  pages 
of  the  centuries  and  see  the  builders  laboring  at  Cuzco,  at  Pachacamac, 
at  Chan-Chan,  on  Titicaca's  isles,  all  within  the  present  bounds  of 
Peru.  But  pre-Inca  life  is  a  silent  chapter  and  we  walk  through  the 
streets  of  their  crumbling  cities  mystified  at  ancient  accomplishment. 
The  Incas,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  people  who  had  preceded  them, 
had  been  living  in  Peru  for  500  years  before  the  appearance  of 
Pizarro  in  1531.  The  former  are  believed  to  have  numbered  five  or 
six  million  people  at  the  time  the  "pale  faces  "  arrived  on  their  shores, 
fulfilling  an  Inca  tradition  and  fear  that  some  day  men  with  beard  on 
their  faces  would  come  from  over  the  seas  to  take  their  lands. 

The  vast  area  known  as  Peru  at  the  time  of  Inca  civilization 
stretched  from  Colombia  to  northern  Chile  and  Argentina.  Even 
to-day  Peru  covers  an  area  equal  to  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  and  Utah  combined,  or  to  be  more  specific  in  figures,  about 
079,600  square  miles.  This  extensive  territory  comprises  three  dis- 
tinct geographical  regions — the  dry  coastal  lands,  varying  in  width 
from  20  to  80  miles;  the  lofty  mountainous  section,  which  in 
recent  years  has  been  crossed  by  the  world's  highest  railroad;  and  the 
vast  and  little  known  region  lying  east  of  the  Andes.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  is  about  4,500,000. 

Comparatively  few  foreigners  see  interior  regions  of  Peru  to-day; 
but  a  vast  majority  of  those  who  voyage  up  and  down  the  Pacific  pay 
brief  visits  to  Lima,  the  City  of  the  Kings,  where  fragments  of  the 

•  By  William  A.  Reid,  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  LIMA  FROM  THE  HILL  OF  SAN  CRISTOBAL. 

with  cool  wulorfrom  thcsnowy  mountains      TIk  IMiiVa  wVvnr  nVn  '^'^^  1  miacKjvcr,  flowing 
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ftges^  stand  side  by  side  with  those  that  are  among  the  worhl's  most 
modernizhio;  influences  of  the  present.  It  is  of  the  city  rather  than 
of  the  country  tliat  we  write,  but  so  cL)sely  is  the  buihhng  of  the 
capital  connected  with  the  iiistory  and  progress  of  the  country  that 
descriptions  have  a  tejidency  to  merge  into  one  composite  whole. 

Peru  is  a  land  of  tropical  sunshine,  and  along  its  1,500  miles  of 
coastal  plain  rain  rarely  falls.  Yet,  if  the  traveler  happens  to  reach 
the  leading  port  of  the  Kej)ublic,  Callao,  situated  about  the  midway 
point  on  its  coast,  between  the  nu)ntlis  of  June  and  Xovend)er,  he  is 
likely  to  encounter  fogs  or  mist,  and  as  the  ship  casts  anchor  the 
novice  might  express  surprise  as  to  why  the  master  anchors  at  sea. 
"When  the  mists  have  cleared  away,"  however,  Callao  looms  on  the 
near  horizon,  and  in  the  distance  the  mountains  may  be  discerned 
towering  toward  the  skies. 

In  arriving  at  Callao  from  the  north  or  from  the  south  we  liave 
voyaged  on  the  bosom  of  the  Antarctic  current,  which  cools  the  Peru- 
vian coastal  plain  somewhat  like  the  Gulf  stream  provides  warmth 
for  the  Britisli  Isles.  Only  a  few  degrees  south  of  the  Equator  is 
central  Peru,  but  tlie  northward-flowing  sea  current  and  the  elevated 
mountains  are  responsible  for  a  most  delightful  climate,  the  liottest 
days  of  summer  (December  to  May)  rarely  registering  a  tem])erature 
higher  than  80°  ¥.,  or  in  winter  lower  tliaji  60°  ¥.,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lima. 

The  ])ort  of  Callao  is  oidy  S  mih^s  distant  from  llic  caijilal  of  tlie 
Republic.  The  former  lias  the  iiuot  modern  docking  facilities  along 
the  W(>st  coast  of  South  America  (Valparaiso  un(U>r  construction), 
and  many  shii)s  tie  u])  at  tlie  jiicrs  and  land  ])ass(>ngers  and  freight 
('ircctly  oil  terra  liiiiia.  Callao  has  about  M.l.OOO  ])opulation  and  is 
a  l)iisy,  cosmopolitan  city.  Many  ])ersons  who  have  commercial 
interests  there  maintain  tluMr  residences  in  Lima,  so  that  the  ]")ort  in 
iiiniiy  i-espects  might  aptiv  l)e  termed  tlu^  "down  town"  district  of 
Lima.  There  are  three  methods  of  ti'ansjiortation  between  the  two 
cities,  being  both  steam  and  electric  lines  and  the  ancient  public 
highway.  The  visitor  naturally  chooses  the  electric  line  which  has 
its  terminus  n(\ar  the  water  front,  and  half  an  hour  later  arrives  in 
th(>  City  of  the  Kings.  The  electric  station  in  the  capital  stands  on 
a  bioiid  phi/.a,  from  which  automohiles  or  carriages  are  available^  for 
tli(!  short  ride  to  Lima's  lending  hotel,  adjoining  tlie  Plaza  Mayor, 
the  latter  Ix'ing  one  of  the  oldest  landmarks  of  the  citv. 

The  City  of  the  Kiiig->,  which  is  now  gcncialK  known  l»y  the  mod- 
ern name  <if  Limn,  is  loculed  in  an  undulating  valley  which  extends 
inland  frf»m  the  ocean  for  .')()  miles  or  more  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Andes,  although  nnmei-oii.  moiintain  s])iiis  rise  hei-e  and  there  about 

I  Deposited  in  the  National  Museum. 
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the  valley,  two  of  whicli,  San  Cristobal  and  San  Jeronimo,  dominate 
the  city  of  Lima.  Throngh  this  valley  tlie  river  Ilimac  winds  its 
way  to  the  sea  at  Callao,  starting  from  rivulets  at  least  17,000  feet 
high  amid  the  eternal  snows  of  the  mountains.  Nearly  four  centu- 
ries have  passed  since  Pizarro  laid  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
cathedral  on  a  central  plaza  known  to-day  as  Plaza  Mayor.  Around 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  level  area  the  new  capital  began  to  grow. 
Pizarro's  idea,  according  to  historians,  was  to  found  a  capital  more 
easily  accessible  than  the  cities  constructed  by  the  Incas  and  their 
predecessors,  who  builded  far  inland  and  in  localities  difficult  to 
reach. 

The  Rimac  flows  directly  through  Lima,  the  larger  city  develop- 
ment being  on  the  southern  side  of  the  stream.  The  latter  is  spanned 
by  several  bridges  over  which  passes  a  constant  traffic.  Lima,  with 
its  200,000  population  to-day,  has  been  a  long  time  growing  to  pres- 
ent proportions.  In  shape  the  city  was  originally  more  or  less  that 
of  a  giant  triangle,  the  hypotenuse  of  w^hich  was  formed  by  the 
Rimac.  Pizarro  bestowed  the  name  of  City  of  the  Kings  upon  the 
place  as  a  token  of  honor  on  behalf  of  his  royal  benefactors;  but 
gradually  the  native  title  seems  to  have  become  more  and  more 
po])iilar.  The  name  Lima  is  derived  from  that  of  the  river,  the 
legendary  word  Rimac  meaning  "one  who  speaks."  Remembering 
that  the  letter  "i"  in  Spanish  has  the  sound  of  "e"  in  the  English 
language,  we  can  understand,  though  somewhat  vaguely,  how  in 
passing  centuries  the  word  became  contracted  into  Lima.  Pizarro 
being  a  Spaniard  it  was  natural  in  laying  out  the  new  capital  to 
plan  in  accordance  with  constructive  ideas  and  customs  of  his  native 
land.  Lima's  streets  were  made  to  run  parallel  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  the  crossing  points  forming  right  angles,  each  street 
being  narrow  (30  to  35  feet),  but  with  numerous  reserved  open 
spaces  or  plazas.  From  the  early  days  of  1535  the  growing  city 
passed  through  every  phase  of  romance,  struggle,  and  excitement. 
For  300  years  this  City  of  the  Kings  was  the  "Second  metropolis" 
of  Spanish  dominion  on  two  continents,  and  we  are  told  that  it  was 
"the  center  of  a  viceregal  court  whose  splendor  and  gayety  vied 
with  tliat  of  royalty  itself." 

Beginning  with  the  rulership  of  Pizarro,  upon  the  subjugation  of 
the  Incas,  the  conqueror  of  Peru  after  nine  years'  reign  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Don  Cristobal  de  Vaca.  In  1544  the  first  viceroy,  Don 
Blasco  Nunez  Vela,  arrived  in  Lima  from  Spain.  His  jurisdiction  not 
only  included  the  newly  founded  city  but  the  ''entire  continent  of 
Soutli  America."  This  vast  territory,  however,  was  subsequently 
divided  into  smaller  viceroyalties;  and  over  that  of  Lima  alone  40 
or  more  viceroys  followed  Vela. 


TIIF    I-VMOrS  SOrXII   AMKUKAN    LIUKUATOU     flKX.   SIMON  BOIJVAR    0\K   OF   Till. 
MANY  HEROIC  STATUES  TUAT  ADOKN  Ti^E  STREETS  AND  PARKS  Ol'    LIMA. 


STATUE  OF  COLOXEL  FRANCISCO  BOLOGNESI,  A  PERUVIAN  HERO 


This  beautiful  and  costly  monument  wa  <;  pmr-t^^  <  „  ♦  v, 
are  grouped  numerous  alleKorical  figurL  while  the  tnZ^.?7  °^"'*^  ^"°  of  Arica.  Around  the  pedestal 
flag  draped  about  him  as  he  receiv^  th'cia  il  woi^H  Th  !.*^!i['  represents  the  hero  with  his  country's 
stands  in  the  newer  section  of  Lima  ^^ound.    This  monument,  together  with  variou^^others. 
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Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  growing  discontent  at  Spanish 
rule  became  more  and  more  pronounced,  the  first  martyrs  to  the 
independence  of  Peru  being  Ubaldo  and  Aguilar.  In  1820  the 
Argentine  military  leader,  San  Martin,  with  his  "army  of  the  Andes," 
and  Lord  Cochrane  in  command  of  a  Chilean  fleet,  came  to  the  aid  of 
Peruvian  patriots,  with  the  result  that  the  Spanish  forces  were 
defeated  and  Callao  bombarded.  On  July  9,  1821,  Gen.  San  Martin's 
army  entered  Lima  in  triumph,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month 
the  independence  of  Peru  was  formally  proclaimed.  On-  September 
20,  1822,  a  constitutional  congress  met  in  Lima  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
following  February  (1823)  the  first  President  of  Peru,  Don  Jose  de  la 
Riva  Aguero,  was  inaugurated;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  battle 
of  Ayacucho  in  1824  that  the  royalist  troops  were  completely  sub- 
dued. In  Peru,  as  after  struggles  for  liberty  in  other  lands,  the  era 
of  reconstruction  followed,  and  the  Peruvian  capital  was  the  scene 
of  political  and  commercial  activities.  A  constitution  was  adopted 
providing  for  the  three  usual  branches  of  democratic  government — 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  former  is  vested  in  a 
national  congress  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives; the  senators  number  52  and  the  representatives  116.  Congress 
convenes  annually  on  July  28  for  a  session  of  90  days,  and  if  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  demands  such  action  the  President  of  the  Republic 
may  call  an  extra  session  of  45  days. 

Politically,  Peru  is  divided  into  departments,  or  states,  and  prov- 
inces, and  one  of  these  departments  bears  the  name  of  Lima,  which 
has  an  area  of  something  more  than  13,300  square  miles  and  con- 
tains the  capital  city.  Departments  are  administered  by  officials 
called  prefects,  while  subprcfccts  preside  over  provinces.  Districts, 
cities,  and  towns  have  officials  called  gobernadores  and  alcaldes. 
Prefects  and  subprcfccts  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
RepubUc  and  are  removed  at  his  will. 

Early  in  1535  Pizarro  created  the  first  municipal  organiz-vtion  for 
adiiuuistcring  the  affairs  of  the  then  City  of  the  Kings,  and  an  alcalde, 
or  mayor,  was  appointed.  As  the  city  grew,  this  branch  of  adminis- 
tration likewise  became  of  greater  importance;  but  the  cabildo  form, 
as  it  was  called,  contiimed  in  operation  through  the  colonial  period, 
;iti«l  ill  fact  down  to  1857.  In  this  year  the  cabildo  or  corporation  of 
Li  mil.  became  the  municipnlitv.  In  theory,  the  municipality  has 
chiirgc  of  or  controls  all  communal  affairs,  including  the  police,  public 
hciilth,  opening  and  paving  of  streets,  water  supply,  sidewalks,  build- 
ing regulations,  markets,  public  vehicles,  lighting,  etc.  At  the  head 
of  Lima's  city  government  is  an  alcalde,  or  mayor,  and  a  counc:l. 
The  councilmcn,  numbering  40  and  ]  2  alternates,  arc  drawn  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  city;  and  by  law  of  1892  foreigners  over  21  years 
of  age,  if  exercising  some  trade  or  ])rofession  or  are  owners  of  property, 


STATUr,  OP  COLUMBUS    STANMNG^ON  ™E^ AVENUE  OF  THE  SAME  NAME,  OK.  IN 
telp  tTmlkeUiS  avenue  one  o(  the  most  bcautltiil  to  t)e  lound  in  any  country. 
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are  ciititlod  to  vote  in  miiiiicii)al  elections.     Coiuicilmeu  arc  elected 
by  direct  vote  of  the  citizens.     The  city  of  Lima,  it  will  be  seen 
IS  not  only  the  capital  of    the  nation,  but  also  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  same  name,  so  that  affairs  of  the  Republic,  of  the 
department,  and  of  the  municipality  are  all  administered  from  Lima 
Referrmg  to  the  government  of  municipalities,  the  constitution  of 
Peru,  m  article  118,  provides  that  -  there  shall  be  municipalities  in 
such  places  as  may  be  designated  by  law,  and  the  law  shall  deter- 
mme  their  functions,  responsibility,  the  quahfications  of  the  coun- 
cilors, and  the  method  of  electing  the  same."     The  city  of  Lima 
therefore,  through  its  mayor  and  council,  enjoys  the  ordinary  gov- 
ernment of  average  cities  of  other  lands;  but  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  national  legislators  has  a  tendency 
to  nationalize  and  broaden  the  work  and  scope  of  the  municipal 
leaders.  ^ 

Suppose  we  go  sightseeing  in  Lima.  Our  start  should  be  made 
from  the  Plaza  Mayor,  a  section  of  the  city  from  which  every  kind  of 
activity  radiates  to-day  as  in  the  past.  This  poi)ular  meeting  ground 
comprises  several  acres,  and  so  historical  if  not  hallowed  is  every  foot 
ot  space  that  one  is  lost  in  meditation  in  endeavoring  to  picture  the 
countless  epoch-makhig  scenes  that  have  transpired  there.  On  one 
side  of  this  plaza  stands  the  massive  cathedral  with  its  twin  towers  ■ 
the  foundation  stones  of  which  Pizarro  himself  is  credited  with  laying' 
Near  by  is  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  the  conqueror  breathed  his 
ast  as  the  assassin  struck  the  death  blow.  Within  the  cathedral 
to-day  he  mummy  of  Pizarro  lies,  a  shriveled  but  well-preserved 
figure  the  sight  of  which  causes  silent  reverence,  whatever  mav  have 
been  the  character  of  the  man  or  the  causes  he  espoused         ^ 

Occupying  the  entire  north  side  of  this  Plaza  Mayor  is  the  historical 
pa  ace.  a  massive  but   typically  low  structure  with  various  courts 
haUs,  and  many  rooms,  which  formerly  housed  the  viceroys  and  their' 
officaa     amihes.    To  day  this  edifice  is  used  for  Government  purposes 

^e  t  tlv"  T"  'T''''  ^'^'  '^"  ''""'y  ''  b---  ^--l^tary 
sZnl.  Vl  '  '^.i^'''"  ""'"^'  ^^"^-  ''^'''^y  interesting  to  the 
bv  tTe  if  \^"' r^^^^l' r^^r  ^'f  tJie  Plaza  Mayor  are  occupied  to-day 
Jrvo.    ^  -^  ^'"'"^^"^  •"^^^^•^^■^'  '^''  ^'^'^  floors  of  which 

by  clubs tTs'TT''^'"''  '''•'  ^^^^'^''  ^'^^  ""^P"'  ^^«^'i^«  ^^'  "t^l--I 
0}  Clubs  or  as  private  apartments 

;    on,  "^"''r  '■""  '■»'''"'"  '"  "^--y  P^'rt  of  the  city; 

f'   n    ,   i         t  ■     ■'■    ""■  '"'"■"  "■  "'"  """'''  "f  "'<■  hH-uls  which 

n         von  the  cvou„.gs;  the  cathedral  aa.l  the  post  office  near  by 

'h,>«   the  citizens  by  thousands,  an.l  all  arc  passing  and  repassing 


rill,  (  \i  iii,i>i;  \i.  IN  LIMA. 
Th.-  foundali..,,  slon.-s  of  this  famous  edilu..-  -en-  laid  .^  lli^^^ \'^ulll^lo'i;'o'a,u"^uuf  a-lol'Mnl!^ 
CoiKliMTor  Pl7.!irro,  wliicli  may  lie  vii-wt-d  1.y  the  visitor. 


SANCTLAUV  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

Tlic  maguificent  carvings  on  either  side  arc  special  features.    In  other  parts  of  the  cathedral  there 
are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  finest' paintings  in  existence. 


n 


KXTKRIOK  MEW  oK  THE  Ii(ILI)IX(;  IX  WHICH  THE  PEUCVIAX  SE.VATE 
MEETS.  THIS  lillLDIXc;  IS  MUCH  LARCiEH  THAN  THE  FRONT  INDICATES, 
-^^ti)  INC^LUDES  VARIOUS  OFFICES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SENATE  AND  ITS 
ACTIVITIES. 
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over  a  plaza  so  ancient  and  yet  so  modern;  it  is  also  the  site  from 
which  the  proclamation  of  Pernvian  independence  was  read  to  the 
throng  on  July  28,  1821,  the  anniversary  of  which  is  celebrated  each 

^"^t short  distance  away  standing  on  another  attractiYe  plaza,  known 
ivs  Bolivar,  we  find  the  two  buildings  wlhch  house  the  Peruvian  C  on- 
aress  Especiallv  historic  is  the  senate  chamber  withm  the  nncient 
Inquisition  buddhig.  Every  visitor  marvels  at  the  magmhcent  wood 
and  carvings  by  which  the  senators  are  surrounded  and  par  icuhirly 
the  mahogany"  celling,  which  shows  the  patient  toil  of  the^  most 
skilled  carvers.  An  interesting,  modern  feature  is  the  use  ot  elec- 
tricitv  for  voting  purposes,  whereby  a  Peruvian  senator  simply 
touches  a  button  on  his  desk  which  registers  his  vote  on  a  disk  near 
the  spetiker's  table. 

In  the  vicinitv  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  not  far  distant,  we  hnd  man> 
churches  and  convents,  some  of  the  most  famous  beiiig  San  Iran- 
cisco,  La  Merced,  San  Agustin,  Santo  Domingo,  etc.     The  c-hurches 
of  the  city  number  about  67,  most  of  which  bear  the  appearance  o 
age  and  indicate  that  vast  sums  of  money  as  well  as  years  of  patient 
labor  were  required  in  their  construction. 

\  ninioi-itv  of  th(>  oldcH-  residences  of  Lima  are  the  tyi)ical  one-story 
structure's,  and  usuallv  a  court  is  one  of  the  leacUng  featmrs.  Open- 
incr  on  this  court  are  the  various  living,  sleeping,  an(  ..the.-  a])art- 
ments;  while  IIh-  ...urt  itself  is  a.lnrncMl  with  growing  plants.  Ilowers, 
and  often  a  small  tree  or  two.  Birds,  parrots,  and  other  pets  are  also 
numerou^..      Barred  windows  and  balconies  are  always  m  evi.h-n<-e. 

Manv   Lnna   ho.n..  of  the  better  classes  are  two-story  struct ur(>s, 
,„;i  ,n  such  ease's  the  l)ah..nv  overhanging  the  street  ofTe.>.  the  tannly 
^^  ,•„,       i„,  f,oni  whi.-h  to  view  the  life  of  the  street  when  tuyd  ol 
th,  ccmrtvanl  a,..!  .N  .erlu^ion.      One  of  the  linest  types  ol  this  home 
is  the  fan'.ous  Torre-Tagle  mansion.      Almost  a  fortress  m  appea>-ance 
,s  one  ..nt.-rs  the  great  stonr  wall  leading  from  the  street,  l-.t  when 
withn.  Ihr  ••ourtvanls  (ihrre  are  several),  (he  outer  .loors  rh.s.Ml.  a 
vcM-ital.le  an.l  seclu.le.l   pala<-e  presents  itself  wUh  .Mumgh  luxurious 
surn.un.lings  to  make  even  a  king  envious.      it  was  hu.lt    ...  the  .lays 
of  Ihr  vi.-eroys  an.l  ....tl...,g  s.v.ns  t..  have  b.M-n  f,.rg<.tle..  as  regar.  s 
,,„„|-„,l   ^n.reonven.en.'e  .,f  ih.ne  .-a.'lv   tinu's,  even   t..  the  private 
,,„„„,1   „,,,nii,-   ....   one   ..r    th,'   .•.M.rt^.      The   .r.-v.-.l    .nah..ga..v    ha  - 
,.,ni.-.  .>v.Tlook...g  tl...  >l.v.-l   an-  als..  w.U'ks  ..f  a.t   a...l   pat.ent    t.ul. 

(•hinnu-N-  t..  h -s  ..f   lama   a.v,  ..f   ......rs.'.  a..   .mk....w..  l.-alinv   ... 

......struHi.m.    a.    II..'    ln..,M-.at.'    .•h.nate    .•.M..lrrs    li.v>    .im..M'essni-y 

Dnru.g    Ih.-    |..vval.'...M.   of    .•h.llmg   h.gs.    h..w<-ver.    ...o.l.'.-..   .'l.MM.-..-al 

sl<.v.-^I.i-..v.'  a  .•omf..rl  t..  ih.'  w.-ll-l..-.lo  families. 

\n  i..l.M-.-.til.-  h....k  ......1.1  !.<•  wi-itt.M.  aW.H.t    Ih.-  v..Mss.t...les  ..I   ti.e 

ol.|...t    n.^l.tut..'...  of    h-.i.mi:  m   a„v   ..f    ih.'   A. ...•.■.<...,   Hh'  !a..>..us 


IN'l'KliloK   \ 


KW  OF  THE  J'EUUVIAN  SENATE  CHAMBER. 


voU-  on  Ihi  «    no  a?o?  i  ,  h^  ^^^  ^''^  ?f  '""'^  ^""^^O''  ^^s  electric  buttons  for  registering  his 

featureo    his  r  0  n  i    i  h  .      ,  v  .1,?,  "^'' '^'''^.k'''- /^  ''^^'^^:  I'V  moans  of  dittcrent  colored  Hghts.    The  special 
many  years  ago  '"•"m-1"h^  and  nnniite  carMn^s  in  mahogany  on  the  ceiling,  a  work  executed 
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Univcisidad  dc  San  ^[a^(•(»s.  N'oarly  a  (•(Mitury  before  John  Harvard 
dolivcrcd  his  handful  of  hooks  in  Caml)ndgc  to  found  the  first  scat 
of  learning;  in  the  rnitcd  States,  the  professors  at  San  Marcos  in  Lima 
had  grown  old  and  inlirni  in  educational  service.  Earthquake  and 
siege  have  again  and  again  damaged  or  destroyed  the  buildings  of 
this  institution,  but  its  noble  work  started  in  1551  continues  to  tlie 
present  day.  although  modernized,  improved,  and  enlarged  in  many 
ways.  iMirope's  greatest  university  of  ancient  days,  that  of  Sala- 
manca, aj)j)ears  to  have  been  the  model  for  the  Lima  offspring:  a 
royal  chart(M-  came  from  Emperor  Charles  V  and  his  mother,  i}won 
Joana,  rooms  were  secured  in  the  monastery  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
the  work  of  education  in  the  New  World  was  systematically  begim. 
To-day  the  l^niversity  of  San  ^larcos  maintains  schools^  of  law, 
medicine,  literature,  theology,  and  ])olitical  science:  courses  which 
have  not  only  been  ])ursued  by  many  of  the  past  and  present  leaders 
of  Peruvian  life,  but  by  those*  of  other  nationahties  who  are  proud  to 
call  San  ^hlr(•<)s  their  alma  mater. 

A  visit  to  this  famous  institution  should  certainly  be  on  the  itinerary 
of  all  wlio  wish  to  feel  the  inspiration  that  attaches  to  such  a  veteran 
seat  of  learning.  With'm  quaint  and  quiet  p  itios  and  weather-beaten 
walls  and  on  secluded  seats  mider  pilms  and  flowers  the  student  pur- 
sues his  work.  Classrooms  and  gatherings  of  students  are  scenes  of 
animation,  as  elsewhere^  but  the  stranger  is  struck  with  a  feeling  of 
rev(Tence  as  he  meanders  here  and  there  and  meets  a  professor  hi  a 
classroom  hoary  with  age. 

Lima  has  natur.dly  develop.'d  various  other  colleges  which  provide 
courses  in  (Uigineering,  mining,  scientific  agriculture,  military  and 
naval  sciences;  also  a  rcH^ently  established  sciiool  of  arts  and  crafts  is 
doing  excellent  work. 

Peru's  capital  is  the  home  of  a  n;itional  museum,  one  of  the  world's 
in<)st  inleresting  institutions  of  this  nature.     It  shares  with  that  of 
Can-o  m  disi)laying  to  modern  peoples  various  incidents  of  life  and 
activity  of  by-gone  races.     AVe  can  not  here  enter  into  an  enumera- 
l'""  "'    Mh-  e..,nillcss  relics  preserved  in  the  Lima  institution,  but  it 
may  he  sai.l   t!)a(  many  ,,f  them  are  i)riceless  in  value  an<l  that  the 
vast  collection  is  gradually  h.-ing  ...darged  as  ruins  in  difTerent  parts 
<'t    til.'    Kepubhe    are  <-.\wavated    and  examine.l.      Pctteri.-s.  textiles 
">ummieses],eeially  offer  an  interesting  field  of  studv.     Also  I  he  .nai- 
lery of  paintings  „f  Penivian  history  is  p.rticularlv  notew..rl  In       The 
••'•"lani.  of  the  first  airplane  to  .•ross  t  h,>  Alps  in  which  the  Peruvian 
'iinuan,  l)..n  .h.rge  ( 'haves,  lost  his  lilV  is  another  interesting  exhibit 
strangely  out  of  harmony  as  it  li.'s  surroun.le.l  l,v  ancient  things,  but 
indicative  ..I  the  spirit   of  amhilio,,  thai   animat.es  the  bosom  of  the 
younger  Perii\ian  to-dav. 


ancii>nt  diiys  wus  u  purl  of  Iho  urclillcct's  duly. 


OXK  OF  LIMA'S  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

'^'t'hVrturcd  S^Up"J  '  W^n  n'^'^r^.^'^T'"'^^"'^'  ''"''  i''-^tit'ition  somewhat  .similar  to  a  clearing  house  in 
the  city  ''      '  "^  ''^'°"'  S.-^00,000,  which  was  subscribed  by  other  banking  houses  of 
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It  is  a  coincidence  that  both  liinia  and  (?airo  have  magnificent  new 
structures  whicli  house  their  ])recious  anti([uities,  and  although 
thousands  of  miles  of  land  and  sea  se}).xrate  these  countries,  articles 
of  a  somewhat  similar  workmanship  or  art  are  to  be  seen  in  both 
museums. 

Lima  is  not  only  the  ])olitical  but  also  the  commercial  capital  of 
Peru,  and  many  of  its  business  streets  always  present  animated  scenes. 
Lai'ge  exporting  and  importing  houses  have  their  headquarters  in  the 
capital,  and  these  industries  draw  annually  an  army  of  business  men 
from  other  lands.  As  already  observed,  Callao  may  be  termed  the 
shi])ping  j)()rt  of  Lima.  During  a  recent  normal  year  more  than  1,400 
steam  antl  sailing  vessels  entered  this  port  transporting  a  vast  cargo, 
much  of  which  was  sent  farther  inland  over  the  railway  passing 
through  Lima  en  route  to  the  mountains.  In  return,  a  vast  trade  in 
raw  products  passes  through  Lima  to  world  markets,  among  such 
products  being  those  of  the  famous  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines  at  Oroya. 
Lima's  cotton,  flour,  furniture,  chocolate,  cocaine,  boot  and  shoe,  silk, 
woolen,  paper,  tanning,  and  other  factories  are  also  contributing 
extensively  to  })uild  the  trade  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

We  have  space  for  nothing  further  than  a  brief  mention  of  these 
growing  manufacturing  establishments.  In  cotton  goods  the  five 
fjictoiics  of  Lima,  together  with  one  at  Arequijia  and  lea,  respec- 
tively, pioihiced  approximately  24,000,000  yards  of  calico,  drill, 
towehiig,  and  kindred  fabrics  in  a  recent  year.  These  factories  em- 
ployed 1,.50{)  liiMids,  and  i;bou(  tli(>  same  number  of  U)oms  were 
oper.'tcd.  hi  woolen  goods  the  Santa  Catalina  estabhsliment  iu 
Lima  ;'loiic  usually  su]if)lies  ihc  liome  market  with  :  bout  !?()(),()()() 
yards  o!'  cloth  a  year.  'Piiere  are  fixe  such  factories  iu  liinia,  Cuzco, 
and  An'(|ui|)a.  in  (lie  \icinil y  of  Limn  and  Callao  large  qantities  of 
i'leoliol  ;  re  distilled,  as  well  as  in  the  main  ""ra pe-i^rowing  districts  of 
the  country.  Figures  show  a.lso  that  770. 000  gallons  of  "pisco"  (a 
spirit  in"dc  fi-oni  white  grapes)  ai'e  pi'oduced  annuilly;  while  the 
making  of  all  kinds  of  wines  during  the  year  amounts  to  more  than 
2, 000, 000  gallons,  ddie  manufacture  of  cotton-s(>ed  oil  and  cotton- 
seed cjike  (tccupies  the  attention  of  at  least  (en  diffei'cnt  factories  in 
and  about    Lima. 

At  the  S'uta  Ko--a  nulls,  near  Lima,  modern  ecpiipment  is  \\\ 
operation  .■•nd  I-  rge  (pintilies  of  Hour,  \-ermiciHi,  macaroni,  etc.,  ai'c 
produced.  Lima's  chocolate  factories,  of  which  (here  aic  scNcral, 
make  .-I  line  and  popular  ar(  i(de,  as  is  attest  ed  1)\  tho>e  who  fi-ecpient 
the  new  cides  and  I'cst  a  urants,  so  popular  during  the  la  t  e  a  fternooii 
and  evening  lioui's,  A  biscuit  factory  is  also  well  patroni/.ed  by  the 
liou>(d<eepers  of  the  capital,  while  (he  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
cigars.   ;iiid   cig.i  re(  t  e-.    for    the    male    population    has  been   a   goxcrn- 
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mont  monopoly  for  nearly  10  years,  and  a  vast  outi)ut  comes 
from  five  factories  in  Lima,  as  well  as  from  elsewhere  in  the 
rei)ublic.  ('losely  associated  with  tobacco  are  two  or  more  match 
factories  of  Lima.  Chemical  industries  include  the  manufacture  of 
cocaine,  benzine,  ammonia,  gasoline,  and  numerous  other  products 
from  the  abundant  raw  supplies  near  at  hand.  The  annual  produc- 
tion of  leather  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  trunks,  etc.,  in  Lima,  has 
grown  extensively  in  recent  years.  Indeed,  one  studying  the  pos- 
sibilities of  manufacture  in  Peru  should  visit  the  new  Commercial 
Museum  in  Lima  and  see  the  marvelous  display  of  goods  made  both 
by  hand  and  by  machinery ;  and  yet  these  numerous  samples  are 
only  a  few  of  the  goods  made  in  Lima  and  in  other  cities  of  Peru. 

The  resorts  and  pleasure  parks  of  the  capital  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  modern  electric  lines  for  reaching  them  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Chorrillos,  Barranco,  Miraflores,  La  Punta,  etc.,  offer  those  who  love 
the  sea  fine  opportunities  for  boating  or  bathing;  and,  indeed,  a  large 
number  of  people  maintain  their  permanent  homes  on  or  near  the 
Bay  of  Chorrillos,  famous  for  its  regattas  and  other  aquatic  sports. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fogs  and  mist  of  winter  overhang  the 
coastal  region  many  citizens  of  the  capital  find  the  sunny  climate 
of  Chosica  especially  appealing;  the  latter  resort  lies  some  30  miles 
inland  in  the  Andean  foothills  and  directly  on  the  Oroya  Railroad. 

In  1870  an  exposition  was  held  in  Lima,  and  naturally  a  number 
of  new  buildings  were  constructed  in  order  to  provide  for  exhibits 
and  throngs  of  people.  The  name  of  Exposition  Park  seems  to  have 
become  definitely  fixed  upon  this  suburb,  and  to-day  we  find  that 
many  of  the  people  of  wealth  and  influence  have  established  their 
homes  in  that  part  of  Lima.  The  park  itself  covers  about  30  acres, 
and  is  laid  out  in  beautiful  walks,  artificial  lakes,  grottoes,  flower 
gardens,  and  other  attractive  features.  Within  the  park  is  also 
located  one  of  the  finest  restaurants  in  the  whole  city,  and  it  is  here 
in  season  that  many  of  the  exclusive  society  folk  spend  their  evenings, 
surrounded  by  tropical  plants  and  flowers  and  charmed  by  the  beau- 
tiful strains  of  the  orchestral  music,  a  feature  of  Lima  life. 

In  front  of  this  park  the  most  beautiful  avenue  of  the  capital, 
known  as  Paseo  Colon,  has  been  constructed.  As  indicated  by  the 
name,  it  is  (le(heat(>d  to  the  discoverer  of  America.  It  is  nearly 
a  mil(>  long,  is  150  feet  wide,  one  end  of  which  terminates  at  the  new 
circle  or  Plaza  Bolognesi.  On  either  side  of  this  avenue  many  costly 
residences  have  been  built,  along  the  middle  of  the  avenue  from  end 
to  end  extends  a  borck^r  of  flowers,  and  at  intervals  stand  monuments 
i-ej)i'esenling  the  heroes  of  Peruvian  history.  A  number  of  arclu^s 
are  stud(le(l  with  electric  bulbs,  which  render  the  whole  avenue 
especiaUy  attractive  at  night.     On  late  afternoons  and  evenings  the 


ONE    OF   THE    SIMPLE    AND    ATTRACTIVE    BRIDGES    OVER    THE    RliMAC    RIVER   IN 

LIMA. 


A  CLLMI'SE  OK  A   r()RTION  OK  TFIE  ORAM)  STAND  AT  Till:   II 1 1' I'f )  D  KoM  E. 

Thr  crowd  is  Ix'KiiiniiiK  to  K'uthor  for  I  lie  riiccs  or  for  some  odicr  ouldoor  cmmiI.  In  rcci'iit  years 
many  cxiuTimciils  in  acriiii  (li^hl  have  taken  i)Iaee  on  these  grounds,  and  skilled  Peruvian  aiinien 
have  heen  develo|)e<I.  The  late  lamented  Jorge  Chaves,  the  first  man  to  fly  over  the  Aljis,  was  a 
native  Peruvian. 
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KJ>LCA'ri(JNAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

''^i^!"^'':l!'::T^T:^l^^'':f^^'^^^y  "^^^^  Marcos^oslabliMKd  in  1551.  an<I  (hcrrlbre 

of  San   Mar,.„s     S  ,,,(',  tswhnT,,      '*^^' A'"'^"^'^^-    Lower:  The  now  incli.al  scIuh.I  luiilding 

malics,,.r,-.,an.  idi^      /  or  , ,  rol  m,  ,V'T'{''''''^    two-year  course  in  natural  s,i,.,Hvs.  niaihe- 

after  whichlhe  demx'  of  iTh  v  il  i  n       i    ^  ''^  m«lifal  curriculum  embraces  a  period  of  six  years, 

iiiL  ucfercL  01  piijsician  and  surgeon  may  be  conferred. 
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Paseo  Colon  is  alive  with  the  elite  of  Lima  society;  gay  parties  in 
motor  cars  and  carriages  and  pedestrians  are  there  eiimasse,  and  up 
and  down  the  Paseo  they  move  in  unison  enjoying  rest  and  recreation 
from  the  cares  of  office  or  home,  and  presenting  to  the  visitor  within 
the  city's  gates  a  pleasing  and  lasting  picture. 

Another  delightful  driveway  of  Lima  is  the  Avenida  de  Magdalena, 
connecting  the  city  and  the  seaside  town  of  Magdalen  a,  a  distance  of 
3^  miles.  This  new  street  is  125  feet  wide,  and  along  its  route  stand 
fine  shade  trees;  the  Avenida  de  los  Descalzas  is  still  another  street 
frec[uented  by  the  masses,  stretching  as  it  does  along  the  Rimac  and 
being  adorned  with  beautiful  foliage,  flowers,  marble  benches,  and 
grassy  plots.  Other  newer  streets  and  avenues,  such  as  Bolognesi, 
Grau,  Ninth  of  December,  etc.,  are  fast  becoming  more  popular, 
especially,  as  the  motor  cars  increase  in  number.  Considering  the 
city  proper,  there  are  about  35  public  squares  formed  by  the  crossing 
of  old  and  new  streets,  which  offer  restful  seats  or  recreation  grounds 
for  the  general  public. 

The  people  of  Lima  are  fond  of  sports  and  pleasures,  and  in  this 
respect  we  note  that  older  sports,  like  "playing  the  carnival,"  seem 
to  be  passing;  although  the  writer  retains  vivid  impressions  of  one 
of  his  visits  to  Lima  at  the  carnival  season  when  he  was  pelted  again 
and  again  by  perfumed  and  bursting  water  balls  (bombas  de  perfume) 
thrown  by  young  ladies  and  young  men.  This  is  only  a  single  feature 
of  the  three-day  carnival,  but  it  carries  innocent  amusement  and  at 
times  not  a  little  excitement  for  the  stranger. 

T()-(l;iy  horse  racing  is  one  of  Lima's  popular  pastimes,  the  season 
(>xt ending  from  July  to  De('em])er.  The  Jockey  Club  is  a  well- 
(•()uducte(l  institution  and  its  meml)ers  are  among  the  leachng  citizens 
of  Peru.  The  I^i-esideul  and  other  officials  usually  attend  at  least 
som(>  of  the  events.  Tlie  uiaguificent  grand  stand  has  seats  for  several 
thousand  sp(>ctators  and  is  usually  well  patronized.  The  race  course 
is  located  near  the  Paseo  Colon  and  measures  about  4,900  feet  in 
circuuifereuce.  The  Lnion  Regatta  Club  is  another  leading  body  of 
yoiniger  citizeus  whicli  pi-ovides  pleasui-es  and  amusements  associated 
jvith^the  siinimer  season  a(  tlie  coastal  resorts.  Tiiere  are  also  foot- 
ball, t(>nnis,  crici\et,  and  various  other  atldetic  societies  whicli  number 
among  their  iiu'inbers  many  leading  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
capital.  One  of  the  lU'west  and  most  populai- clul)s  is  tliat  dcNotcHl 
to  aviation,  a  science  tiiat  has  already  devel()j)ed  a  iiumlxM' of  famous 
Peru\iaii  flyers,  oiu>  of  whoui  succ{>ssfully  crossed  the  Alps  but  gave 
u|>  liis  life  in  acconip'ishiiio-  (he  feat.  The  name  of  this  hei'o,  Jorge 
Clia\'e>.  has  heeii  honored  \}y  a  monument  to  his  luemory. 

Tufninu  from  outdoor  pastimes  to  more  serious  walks  of  life,  we 
find    in    Lima   a    nnmher  of  societi(?s  de\-oted   to  scientific  research, 
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LIMA'S  INSTITUTE  OF  HYGIENE. 

This  is  a  new  structure  with  modern  facilities  for  scientific  research  and  a  stall  for  the  improvement  of 

public  sanitation,  etc. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

Within  this  edifice  are  laboratories,  offices,  and  recitation  halls,  and  also  dormitories  for  many- 
students.  Training  along  these  lines  of  work  Is  becoming  more  popular  among  young  people, 
and  the  result  is  proving  a  real  asset  to  the  country. 
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Photo  by  W.  V.  Alford. 


A  RUSTIC  FOOTBRIDGE  IN  EXPOSITION  PARK. 


Many  of  these  features  are  seen  in  the  park  and  the  latter  is  a  general  rendezvous  frr  the  people  of  Lima 
thfoiifihoiit  the  year.  Many  animals  are  kept  in  the  zoological  section  of  the  park,  a  feature  especially 
pleasing  to  the  children. 
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Photo  by  Brown  A  Oiiwnon. 

ONE  OV  THE  ENTRANCES  TO  THE  TAHK  OR  EXl'OSliloN  (iUul  XDS. 

The  building,  which  .stands  a  hundred  feet  or  more  inside  the  gates,  is  a  restaurant.  This  is  a  popular 
resort  for  social  parties,  dances,  and  other  functions,  where  opcn-air  life  is  enjoyed  to  the  fullest.  The 
street  on  which  this  entrance  fronts  is  the  Paseo  Colon. 


I'boto  Ijy  Crown  i  Dawaon 

ONE  OF  THE  NUMEROUS  ATTRACTIVE  WALKS  IN  EXPOSITION  PARK,  LIMA. 
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social  and  historical  questions,  literature  and  art,  etc.  The  famous 
Geographical  Society  has  done  very  important  work  in  connection 
with  exploration  of  Andean  ruined  cities,  map  making,  and  other 
lines,  and  its  meetings  are  a  feature  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Lima. 
Numerous  other  societies  are  devoted  to  medicine,  mining,  music, 
engmeerhig,  agriculture,  and  allied  activities,  and  as  a  result  of 
frequent  meetings  the  professional  and  busuiess  men  of  Lima  are 
brought  closely  into  persona!  contact  and  acquaintanceship,  an  asset 
of  high  value  to  the  community. 

In  the  upbuilding  of  Lima  and  the  whole  of  Peru  too  much  credit 
can  not  be  given  to  the  press.  The  capital  and  commercial  metropolis 
is  the  home  of  a  large  number  of  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publica- 
tions, the  oldest  of  which,  El  Comercio,  was  established  in  1839. 
The  leading  dailies,  of  course,  receive  and  publish  the  cable  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  correspondents  in  Peruvian  cities 
and  abroad  keep  their  respective  journals  supplied  with  the  latest 
happenings.  Not  only  are  journals  of  Lima  published  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  but  there  are  also  certain  editions  that  print  columns 
or  pages  in  other  languages,  while  in  recent  years  several  English 
publications  have  interpreted  Peruvian  life  and  interests  to  a  vast 
clientele  of  readers  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  country.  Lima's 
various  societies  also  have  their  official  magazines  which  reflect  the 
activities  and  progress  of  their  respective  bodies.  The  facilities 
which  Lima  publishers  have  acquired  for  the  pictorial  side  of  jour- 
nalism are  also  popular  agencies  for  the  dissemination  of  news. 

The  City  of  the  Kings  has  passed  and  new  Lima  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Modernizing  mfluences  have  been  somewhat  slower  in 
coming  than  has  been  the  case  with  countries  receiving  annually  a 
large  immigration  from  Europe — in  numerous  ways  an  asset,  but 
sometimes  a  detriment.  The  world  at  war  is  rapidly  evolving  eco- 
nomic changes.  A  greater  commerce  has  enabled  the  city's  financial 
institutions  to  reflect  a  pleasing  incroasff  in  various  lines  of  activity, 
only  a  few  of  wliich  have  been  chronicled  in  the  foregoing  article. 
And  the  universal  call  for  still  larger  quantities  of  the  raw  supplies 
that  lie  hidden  beneath  Peruvian  soil  foreshadows  continued  work 
and  inflowing  capital,  and  these  factors  are  nowhere  more  noticeable 
than  within  the  gates  of  the  city. 
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THE  attitude  of  the  Latin  American  countries  toward  foreign 
trade  is  a  very  sane  and  correct  one.  The  disposition, 
unhappily  too  often  displayed  in  the  United  States,  to 
treat  Latin  American  international  trade,  and  in  particular 
trade  with  the  United  States,  as  in  some  way  based  upon  sentiment 
or  as  having  a  political  or  cultural  orientation  receives  no  countenance 
in  Latin  American  countries.  On  the  contrary  such  a  disposition 
and  such  a  treatment  is  often  a  cause  for  resentment,  the  more  felt 
because  seldom  expressed  by  the  courteous  Latin.  "You  buy  our 
products  because  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  do  so  and  for  no  other 
reason.  We  also  desire  to  feel  that  we  are  free  to  act  upon  the 
same  broad  commercial  plane  and  buy  yours  if  they  suit  us,  and  if 
not,  to  buy  those  of  others." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  the  plane  upon  which  all  commercial 
exchange  between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  has  been 
conducted  and  it  is  the  only  one  upon  which  it  could  have  been 
conducted.  Latin  America  is  therefore  right  in  insistmg  that  all 
questions  of  sentiment  or  of  politics  be  prescinded  from  the  discussion 
of  international  trade. 

Latin  American  foreign  trade  before  the  war,  in  1913,  amounted 
to  $2,874,630,000.  In  1914— the  war  began  August  1— it  was 
$2,233,154,000;  in  1915,  $2,469,047,000,  and  in  1916,  $2,912,975,000. 
Meanwhile  great  changes  had  occurred  in  the  character  of  the  trade; 
the  proportions  assignable  to  the  leading  commercial  countries, 
three  of  which,  England,  France  and  Germany,  were  then  engaged  in 
the  war,  and  a  fourth,  the  Laiited  States,  about  to  become  a 
])eUigercnt;  and  lastly,  in  the  distribution  of  the  trade  itself  as 
between  imports  and  exports. 

In  1913  of  the  total  Lathi  American  foreign  trade  46  per  cent 
was  imports  and  54  ]K>r  cent  exports;  in  1916  only  35^  per  cent  was 
imports  and  64^  per  cent  exports.  Up  to  January  1,  1917,  the 
imj)orts  luid  fallen  while  the  exports  had  risen;  1913,  imports 
$1,326,640,000;  exports  $1,547,989,000;  1916,  imports  $1,037,745,000; 
exports  $1,875,230,000. 

The  shares  of  the  four  leading  commercial  countries  in  Latin 
American  imports  in   1913  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  whole 
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were:  Uuited  States  24.79  per  cent,  Great  Britain  I'ii.To  })er  cent, 
Germany  16.55  per  cent,  and  France  8.34  per  cent.  In  1916, 
Germany  then  being  out  of  the  field,  the  percentages  were:  United 
States  51.17  per  cent.  Great  Britain  18.32  per  cent,  and  France 
4.55  per  cent.  In  1913  Latin  America  purchased  one-fourth  of  its 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  the  value  of  which  was  S328,953,000: 
ui  1916  it  purchased  over  one-haK  of  its  supplies  from  the  United 
States  to  a  value  of  $530,974,000. 

On  the  side  of  Latin  American  exports,  in  1913  the  percentages 
of  the  whole  were:  United  States  31.08  per  cent,  Great  Britain 
20.98  per  cent,  Germany  12.49  per  cent,  France  8.29  per  cent.  In 
1916  these  percentages  were:  United  States  45.35  per  cent,  Great 
Britain  21.15  per  cent,  France  8.45  per  cent.  Latm  America  sold 
to  the  L'nited  States  in  1913  $481,127,000  and  m  1916  $850,607,000. 
In  Latin  American  imports  there  was  no  material  change  in  the 
character  of  the  trade  between  the  year  before  the  war  and  1916, 
the  third  year  of  the  war.  There  was  a  decrease  in  volume  in  a 
ratio  more  or  less  constant  as  to  the  whole  schedule.  There  was  a 
great  change  in  the  origins  of  the  import,  the  L'nitcd  States  absorbed 
all  of  the  German  track'  aiul  a  considerable  portion  of  the  British 
and  French.  In  Latin  American  exports  there  was  more  change  in 
the  character  but  with  the  exception  of  Germany  less  change  in 
the  destinations.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  France  increased 
slightly  in  percentages  of  the  whc  le,  but  mere  largely  in  volume; 
to  Great  Britain,  1913,  $324,778,000,  1916  $396,655,000;  to  France, 
1913,  $128,329,000,  1916,  $156,492,000.  On  the  whole  the  exports 
to  these  two  countries  were  of  the  same  character  in  1916  as  before 
the  war,  grain  and  meat  products  leading.  Tlie  most  noticeable 
change  was  in  the  deflection  of  a  considerable  amount  of  Cuban 
sugar  to  England.  Before  the  war  but  little  food  products,  except 
those  distinctly  tropical,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  and  bananas, 
were  exported  to  the  United  States.  Since  the  war  the  United 
States  has  taken  considerable  quantities  of  meat,  grain,  and  feed 
and  has  increased  its  takings  of  metals  and  other  industrial  raw 
products.  This  increasing  export  traik^  to  the  United  States  has 
continued  throughout  1917.  The  material  for  compiling  fuU  Latin 
American  statistics  for  1917  is  as  yet  incomplete,  so  in  ilealing  with 
this  year  it  will  be  n(^c(>ssary  to  use  the  figures  for  United  States 
foreign  trade  comjjiled  by  the  Unitecl  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  relating  to  the  Latin  American  countries.  It 
nuist  be  borne  in  mind  that  cross  statistics  are  never  eonn)arable, 
the  basis  of  classification  and  values  being  different.  According  to 
tliis  coni])ilation  the  total  commercial  exchange  between  tlie  United 
States  and  Latin  America  for  the  year  ending  Deeendx'r  .SI.  1917, 
MiiH'iintcd    111    va]iie>    (U.   S.  customs   \ahi:ilions)    to   iiearl\'  one  and 
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tliroo-ciiiartrr  ])illi,.us  dollars    ($1,722,625,000).     The  United  States 
exi)orts  to  Latin  America  were  $688,054,000,  and  its  imports  from 
Latm  America   $1,034,571,000.     This   represents   an   increase   over 
tlie  preceeding  year  of  nearly  $402,000,000,   somewhat  greater  in 
nni)orts  than  in  exports:  Increases:  Exports  $190,898,000;  imports, 
$210,992,000.     Latin    American    exports    are    generally    speakin^^' 
unelaborated  food  products,  metals  and  other  industrial  raw  produces 
and  tobacco.     Food  products  occupy  the  first  position  and  these 
may  be  classed  m  the  large  as  tropical  zone  products  and  temperate 
zone  products.     The  principal  of  the  tropical-and  often  subtropical 
—are  sugar,  coffee,  and  cacao;  of  the  temperate— again  often  sub- 
ti-opical^are  the  food  grains,   wheat,   corn,  rye,  barley,  and  oats 
Ihe   pnncipal  fruit   deyelopment   at  present  is   of   tropical   fruits 
hood  animals  are  produced  in  aU  sections  of  Latin  America,  althou«-h 
the  principal  ckn^elopment  at  present  is  in  the  temperate  sectioits 
In  speaking  of  temperate  and  tropical  with  a  geographical  application 
one   must   remember   that   in   Latin  America   altitude   is   often   as 
important  as  latitude,  that  large  sections  of  Latin  America  within 
the   tropical  Imes   are  in  reality  temperate,   due   to   altitude    and 
that   the  fruits   and  grains   of   the   temperate   zones  may  be'   and 
sometimes  actually  are,  grown  in  such  locahties. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  scarcely  grown  at  all  in  tropical  countries  an^^yhere  in 
the  world.  Why  not  is  somewhat  difficult  to  answer.  No  botanist 
will  admit  that  varieties  of  wheat  can  not  be  found  suitable  to  the 
Hot  countries;  m  fact  such  varieties  are  known.  The  truth  is 
notwithstanding,  that  with  inconsiderable  exceptior.s  the  tropics  da 
nol  produce  wheat. 

iMcllgenous  tropical  ]>eoples  liave  not  been  wlieat  eaters:  they  are 
"lily  just  beginiiiiig  to  become  such.  Tropical  America  i,i  this 
respect  ts  not  .l.fTerent  from  other  tropical  'areas;  it  produ  ^  bu  ' 
msigufican  ,|uantu,es  of  wheat.  Eyen  in  the  uplan,ls,  where  tem- 
ZT  ,T'';.'""f  '"'.'«''  ^^heat  is  scarcely  eyer  gi-own.  The  wheal 
areas  of  Lafn  America  are  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone.  Central 
Arge.itina  IS  the  chief  section.  Central  Chile  and  Uruguay  also  ..row 
wheat  and  a  Imic  ,s  produced  in  southern  Bra.il.     AJl  of  tl'ese'i    - 

Chile  7  T"7'":- '""'  '""  ^''™"  ""''"^'  '""'«■  ««""P«™«^  conditions, 
con  umes  'n!'^  ^"^-  ™n"?'  "■''"""■''^  P™''"'^'^'^  "''»»'  «''"«  '< 
eyer  rcnr  '  °T'°,T"^  .^""^  "  ^•^P"'-  Tl'o  l>ro.lucti„n,  how- 
wha.'  i,  r  ™,""''r''''^-  ^'-''-il  ">«-^>.vs  in,por.s,  neyer  producing 
countr  •  -n  '  "'  ""■''■''•'  °"'^'  *°  "  '""""1  <l^g"'"'  »  -l>'a<-oatinf 
iTe  -cenf      '/r!"f"""^  ^'""'  American  countries,  with  (he  possi- 

1  intC  ','■■'•  '"'"  ''^'  "'"'■''-  ""'y  t»  "  "-"""-^  degree  ^heat 
eating.     They  all  import,  for  the  most  part  from  (he  r„ire,l  States. 
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lirazil  ini])()i-ts  oi-diiiai'ily  from  Ixdli  the  Vnitod  Slates  and  Argoii- 
tina,  and  liolivia  and  Peru  occasionalh'  from  Chile.  Argentijia  and 
I"nigiiuy  are  constant  cx})orters.  The  normal  export  of  wheat  from 
Argentina  is  from  2  to  o  million  metric  tons  per  annum  (a  ton,  2,204.6 
pounds,  is  nearly  37  l)usliels  of  60  pounds  each.)  The  export  in 
1913  was  2,912,000  tons;  in  1914,  981,000  tons;  in  1915,  2,512,000 
tons;  in  1916,  2,295,000  tons.  Jletunis  for  1917  will  show  a  falling 
off  of  over  1,000,000  tons,  the  shipments  up  to  Octoher  1  being 
931.000  tons  l)ehind  shipment  to  the  same  date  one  year  ])efore. 
The  normal  export  of  wheat  flour  from  Argentina  is  from  100,000  to 
150,000  tons.  In  1913  it  was  125,000  tons;  in  1914,  67,000  tons; 
in  1915,  116,000  tons;  in  1916,  144,000  tons,  and  for  nine  months 
of  1917,  80,000  t<ms  (ton  about  11]  barrels  of  196  pounds).  From 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  (lour  goes  to  ]5ra/il. 

The  Uruguayan  export  of  wheat  as  com])ared  with  the  Argentine 
is  small,  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons,  nearly  all  of  which  goes  to 
Jirazil. 

No  one  would  contend  that  Latin  America,  outside  of  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  central  Chile  jiresented  the  oidy  great  undevelo])ed 
wheat  territory  in  the  woild.  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the 
East  must  also  l)e  considered.  Jkit  certaitdy  Latin  America  offers 
gi'eater  ])ossi])ilities  in  a  nearer  futine  than  any  of  these,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  total  area  in  Latin  America,  not  now  wheat 
])roducing,  ])ut  which  will  in  the  future  Ix'come  such,  may  ])rove  to 
be  as  gi-eat  as  all  otheis  combined.  A  third  oi'  nunc  of  Brazil,  lai-ge 
areas  in  Venezuela,  tlie  uplands  of  Mexico,  Cenlial  Aineiica,  and 
Colom])ia,  sections  of  Peiu,  Ecuador,  and  Jiolivia,  all  tem])erate  or 
at  the  most  sul)tropical,  seem  to  offer  ])ossibilities  under  conditions 
of  ciihin-e  now  known  and  jii'actieed.  But  who  will  discard  the 
possibilities  of  more  troj)ical  sections  or  set  a  wall  to  the  advance  of 
agi'ienltural  seience  ^  Is  not  the  great  ))roblem  of  the  future  the 
agrieullui-al  and  econiiinic  development  of  1  he  1i(ij)ies  (  In  the  |)i-esent 
wheat  pi'oducing  areas  of  sonlhein  South  Anu'rica  the  aica  in  culti- 
vation may  go  to  three  or  foni-  (-i-  even  more  times  what  it  now  is. 
liarley,  rye,  oats,  buekwh<>at,  and  linseed  (the  last  piiinaiily  an 
indnsliial  product,  but  important  as  a  dairy  cattle  feedj  are  cultu- 
rally on  a  pljine  similai'  to  or  identical  with  wheat.  ^Vhat  is  said  of 
wheat  for  the  most  aj)plies  to  these.  l>;nle\'  and  rye  in  the  Aaiielies 
us  now  most  largely  cnltivated  aic  both  le>s  toierjint  of  Irdpic-d 
con<iilions  than  wheat. 

('orn  m.'iy  be  snid  to  be  the  b;i^is  of  aglMeull  Ul'e  in  all  the  Amerir;in 
continent  from  Canada  south.  Industrially  whe.it ,  (>ven  in  the  wheat 
producing  scction.s,  l)eurs  no  comparison  with  coin,  iind  corn  is  juo- 
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diicod  ill  laru^e  ([iiaiitities  in  a  dozen  Latin  American  countries  where 
u  stalk  of  wheat  woiikl  be  almost  a  curiosity.  But  it  is  a  condition, 
amountiiii,'  almost  to  an  ccojiomic  law,  that  where  wheat  is  produced 
or  o])tainal)ie  at  not  too  gi-eat  a  cost,  corji,  no  matter  how  largely 
produced,  ceases  to  be  human  food  of  much  consequence.  In  all  the 
world  the  preference  is  for  wheat;  it  ever}^diere  displaces  corn,  rye, 
barle}',  rice,  roots,  and  all  other  starchy  vegetable  foods.  The  i)eople 
of  Argenthia,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  the  United  States  have  almost 
ceased  to  be  com  eaters.  Even  now  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
war,  bread  bakers  are  using  as  wheat  substitutes  rye,  barley,  eveji 
potatoes,  and  but  little  corn.  Wheat  displaces  corn  only  as  direct 
human  food.  Wheat  culture  does  Jiot  displace  corn  culture;  on  the 
contrary,  the  ])roduction  of  corn  increases  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  production  of  wheat,  both  where  the  latter  grain  is  produced  and 
where  it  is  not.  In  the  wheat  eating  localities  corn  is  a  secondary 
food  for  the  production  of  meat.  About  two-thirds  of  Latin  America 
is  almost  entirely,  or  at  least  in  the  main,  corn  eating,  supplementing 
corn  by  cassava,  potatoes,  and  other  roots.  The  total  production  of 
corn  is  ver^-  great  in  these  countries,  but  the  export  is  almost  nil 
except  from  wheat-eating  Argentina  and  occasionally  from  Mexico. 
The  Mexican  surplus  for  export,  principally  to  Central  America, 
rarely  to  the  United  States,  is  ordinarily  only  3,000  or  4,000  tons. 
Some  years  Mexico  imports  corn  from  the  United  States. 

The  normal  export  of  corn  from  Argentina  is  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  greater  than  the  export  of  wheat.  In  1913  it  was  4,807,000 
tons;  in  1914,  3,542,000  tons;  in  1915,  4,331,000  tons;  in  1916, 
2,874,000  tons,  and  for  the  9  months  of  1917,  730,478  tons  (a  ton 
2,204.6  pounds  et^uals  nearly  40  bushels  of  56  pounds  each).  Since 
1913  the  piiiuipal  ((mill lies  of  direct  export  in  tons  have  been  as 
follows: 


1913 


Kneland I  454, 105 

Holland 125, 832 

Frunce 190,431 

Spain 127, 271 

Norway (i,  003 

.Sweden 9, 397 

Denmark 19, 930 

Italy 1 19, 177 

I  niU-d  States 85,495 

f  lormany 276, 336 


rui 

1915 

1910 

1917 
(9  months). 

390,027 

750,312 

519,998 

147,687 

67,968 

272,558 

325,424 

51,199 

129,500 

117,022 

221,742 

45,244 

64,003 

75,993 

78, 275 

12,432 

17,589 

38, 130 

4,955 

24,516 

19,922 

30, 308 

25, 530 

0,307 

24,707 

24,094 

108, 547 

25,5S4 

108, 132 

154.221 

25,309 

30, 590 

155,164 

98,244 

64,921 

21,703 

101,273 



ll  will  be  noticed  that  tlu^  direct  exports  to  Holland  alone  in  1915 
and  I!tl6  exceeded  ])y  over  26.{)()()  tons  the  exports  of  tlu^  two  pre- 
C(uling  prewar  years  to  both  Holland  and  Germany.  It  will  be 
noticed  also  that  the  exports  to  D(uimark,  Sw(>deii,  and  Norway 
had  an  increase  after  the  war  ])egan. 
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The  a])ove.  figures  represent  diicet  exports — i.  e.,  such  as  are 
declared  as  of  certain  final  destinations  at  the  time  the  vessel  sails. 
However,  a  large  part  of  the  corn  shipments  are  not  so  declared,  but 
are  shipped  "on  orders."  The  final  orders  as  to  destination  are 
received  at  sea  by  wireless  or  by  cable  at  some  port  of  call.  The 
"on  order"  shipments  do  not  enter  into  the  table  above,  and  they 
woukl,  for  some  years,  if  certainly  known,  change  its  complexion 
to  a  marked  degree.  It  can  be  said  with  reasonable  confidence  that 
the  "on  order"  shipments  in  1913  and  1914  which  represented  in 
each  year  more  than  one-half  the  total  exports  and  nearly  all  of 
which  shipments  received  final  orders  from  Madeira  or  the  Canary 
Islands  were  distributed  to  the  leading  European  countries  in  aj)- 
proxiniately  the  same  proportions  as  the  direct  exports  given  in 
the  table  above.  In  other  words,  the  complexion  of  tlu^  table  would 
not  be  materially  changed.  After  1914  one  can  not  speak  with 
confidence  as  to  "on  orders."  In  1915  the  "on  order"  shi])ments 
were  2,741,074  tons,  out  of  a  total  export  of  3,542,280  tons,  over 
three-fourths  of  the  whole,  none  of  which  it  must  be  rcin(^m])ered 
is  classified  above.  In  1916  "on  orders"  were  about  one-half  of 
the  whole,  1,407,900  tons  out  of  a  total  of  2,873,910.  The  propor- 
tion of  "on  orders"  foi-  the  9  months  of  1917  is  less,  281,029  out  of 
a  total  of  730,478. 

The  possibilities  of  Latin  American  pi'oduction  of  corn  are  very 
much  greater  than  those  of  wheat.  Allowing  for  all  i)r()bable  exten- 
sions of  wheat  tei'ritory  due  to  better  knowledge  of  seed  varieties 
adaptable  to  tro])ical  conditions  and  otluu'  scientific  cultural  achances, 
it  remains  that  the  corn  area  must  be  two  or  three  times  as  great  as 
the  wheat  area.  Under  [)resent  cultural  conditions  it  is  15  or  20  times 
as  great.  Corn  cultivation  is  practiced  in  most  Latin  American 
localities.  Its  export  from  a  number  of  the  countries  that  have  not 
heretofore  e.xportcMl  is  a  more  than  {)robable  event  of  the  near  future. 

srcAK. 

The  woi'ld's  constantly  inci'easing  c()nsum])tion  of  sugar  has  ])een 
the  marv(d  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  twentictli  cenliiry.  l^'iom  ;i  luxuiy,  it  has  become  a  lu^cessity; 
from  a  condimciil .  it  has  become  almost  a  j)rime  food.  As  a  secondary 
food  it  has  taken  iaid\  with  animal  flesh.  To  supply  this  inci'easing 
i|erii;ini|  >iigai'  pnxhicl  ion  has  a(l\anccd  1»\'  leaps  and  bdUiids.  A 
new  industry,  beet  sugar,  sprang  u|)  to  helj)  suj)|)ly  this  demand. 
'I'his  new  industry  for  a  while  lan  |)arallel  with  the  older  cane  sugai' 
indiislry  and  su|»plemeiit  ed  il  ;  iheii  il  became  a  ii\al  and  tlirea!en(M| 
to  drive  cane  sugar  out  of  the  market,  j-'or  nearly  a  half  century 
the  batiks  between  cane  and  Ixu't,  tlu^  one  a  tropical,  the  other  a 
temperate  /one   procliict.  waged    (iercelw     'j'eri'iloi'ially   and    in    pro- 
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jiortioii  cano  lost.  Large  areas  of  British  and  French  West  Indies, 
of  trojiical  Latin  iVmerica  and  of  subtropical  United  States,  ceased 
to  export,  ])ecame  producers  merely  for  local  demand,  or  went  out 
of  the  business  entirely.  The  total  ])roduction  of  cane  fell  below 
the  total  production  of  beet.  But  there  were  exceptions,  notably 
Cuba. 

Cuba  neyer  surrendered  to  the  beet.  It  leads  the  cane  forces. 
It  constantly  increased  its  production  and  demonstrated  that  with 
good  cultural  methods,  properly  equipped  and  conducted  factories, 
tropical  cane  had  nothing  to  fear  from  beets.  Peru  likewise  remained 
in  the  market  and  so  did  Brazil.  Most  of  the  other  Latin-American 
countries  limited  themselycs  to  home  production,  yery  often  not 
producing  sufficient  for  this  demand.  The  almost  uniyersal  belief 
of  Europe  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  shared  to  a  large  extent  ])y  the 
LTnited  States  and  some  of  the  Latin-American  countries,  that  cane 
cultiyation  would  eyentually  disappear,  is  not  now  held  anywhere. 
On  the  contrary  we  see  that  the  great  central  European  beet-sugar 
production  was  due  to  an  industry  in  a  large  measure  artificial  and 
uneconomically  maintained.  Cuba  has  had  its  reward.  If  one  of 
the  industries  must  in  the  future  disappear  it  will  certainly  not  be 
cane.  On  the  contrary  the  world  is  ripe  for  an  extension  of  the 
cane-sugar  areas  and  Latin  America  is  the  proper  field  for  this 
extension. 

The  Latin  American  export  of  sugar  in  metric  tons  for  1915  and 
1916  was  as  follows: 


Cuba 

Peru 

Dominican  Kepublie 
Brazil 


2,403,258 
220,257 
102, 801 
58, 074 


1916 


3,059,693 

239, 010 

122.643 

53, 824 


2,784,390    3,575,170 


There  is  a  small  export  from  Central  America.  In  1915,  2,128,787 
tons  of  Cuban  sugar  was  exported  to  the  United  States,  in  1916 
the  amount  was  2,243,445  tons.  In  1917  Cuban  export  to  the 
United  States  was  2,025,964  tons.  More  than  half  of  the  Dominican 
export  is  to  the  United  States  and  about  one-third  of  the  lirazilian 
and  Peruyian. 

Figures  for  the  exact  production  of  Cuba  in  1917  are  not  yet 
ayailal)le,  the  estimate  was  3,500,000  tons.  This  figure  was  prob- 
ably not  allaiiicd,  ])iit  llic  later  estimate  of  oidy  2,800,000  was 
(\\ce(Hled. 


WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY  IN  COLOMBIA    /. 


The  Distribution  of  Bird-Life  in  Colombia;  A  Contribution  to  a 
Biological  Survey  of  South  America,  is  the  title  of  a  comprehensive 
work  by  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Avhich  has  recently  come  from  the  press 
in  the  form  of  a  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
The  volume  contains  729  pages,  the  text  being  supplemented  by 
41  full-j)age  plates  and  21  text  figures.  Offering  a  close  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  bird  life  of  a  region  remarkable  for  its  diversity 
of  biological  zones,  the  work  appeals  primarily  to  ornithologists;  but 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  research  work  thus  recorded  being  the 
discovery  of  the  geographic  origin  of  South  American  life,  the  definite 
knowledge  of  the  faunal  areas  dealt  with  in  the  book  will  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  established  facts  to  be  studied  by  zoologists 
in  their  efforts  to  solve  this  great  problem.  To  determine  the  bound- 
aries of  zones  and  faunas  as  they  are  manifested  b}'  birds  and  mam- 
mals is  a  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  the  origin  of  life  in  any  section 
of  the  world,  and  in  this  connection  Mr.  Chapman  writes:  "We  trust 
that  our  study  of  purely  local  conditions  will  at  times  so  closely  con- 
nect cause  and  effect,  that  we  may  throw  some  light  on  the  laws 
governing  the  origin  of  species  and  the  distribution  of  life." 

In  the  plan  of  systematic  study  of  the  zoological  features  of  the 
South  American  Continent  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Colombia  was  selected  as  the  first 
country  to  be  stu(He(l.  Tlie  I'easons  for  this  selection  and  the  plan 
of  lield  woik  adopted  are  jjriefly  summed  up  l)y  Mr.  Chapman  in 
his  inlroihiction  as  follows: 

('((Idiiibia  wa.'<  .scIccUnl  a.s  (i\ir  first  f'u'ld  of  ojiorationa,  not  because  we  Itclieved  it 
to  1m;  zooloj^ically  llie  lea.sl  known  part  of  South  Anieriea.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
Ijjnls  are  eonrerne<l,  llie  trade  in  native-nia(h'  'IJogota"  skins  lias  doubtless  resulted 
in  a  j^reater  number  of  sjteeiniens  being  shipjx'd  from  Colombia  than  from  any  other 
j)art  of  South  America. 

Colombia  waw  chosen,  therefore,  because  of  itn  proximity,  because  circumstances 
had  already  aroused  our  interest  in  its  avifauna,  because  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
Islhnnis  of  ranama  it  is  also  at  the  crux  of  the  jiroblem  of  intercontinental  relation- 
shijw,  and  l)ecause  it  |toss«'.H.sr's  more  diverse  ])liysiograiihic  and  climatic  conditions 
eond)ined  with  a  great«'r  variety  of  animal  life,  than  any  oilier  part  of  Smiili  America 
of  similar  extent. 
'.\2() 


Courtesy  of  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

THE  CAUCA  RIVER  NEAR  BUGA,  COLOMBIA. 

In  the  background  arc  shown  the  treeless  slopes  of  the  'Western  Andes.    The  small  white  dots  in  the  picture 
arc  a  flock  of  white  herons  feeding  on  the  marshy  land  near  the  river. 
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Courtesy  of  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

A  FOREST  ox  THE  CAUCA  RIVER  NEAR  RIO  FRIO. 

A  humid  island  with  its  dense  vegetation.    These  forests,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Chapman,  are  not  to 
be  compared  in  extent  to  those  which  border  the  Magdalcna  River,  for  example. 


Mountain  forest  Trop,c^|  Zone  forest  Unforested  areas 

Courtoey  „f  The  American  Museun,  of  Natural  Hmtory. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FORESTS  IX  COLOMBIA. 
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The  intensely  humid  Pacific,  the  arid  Caribbean  coasts,  isolated  Cauca  and  upper 
Magadalena  Valleys,  w-idespreading  Amazonian  forests  and  no  less  extensive  llanos, 
three  distinct  mountain  ranges  and  insular  mountain  mass  of  Santa  Marta,  each  with 
four  zones  of  life,  give  exceptionally  u-ide  scope  for  the  manifestation  of  biogeo- 
graphical  phenomena  in  Colombia. 

From  December,  1910,  to  April,  1915,  we  have  had  from  one  to  six  collectors  in 
Colombia,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  mountains  and  traversing  the  intervening 
valleys  in  pursuance  of  a  carefully  planned  survey,  designed  to  extend  from  sea  level 
to  snow  line,  and  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco. 

At  the  outset  we  were  impressed  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  determining  the  level, 
as  it  were,  at  which  a  species  flows  ])efore  we  could  hope  to  discover  whence  it  came 
and  whither  it  was  going.  A  study  of  the  distributional  problems  presented  by 
Colombian  bird  life,  based  on  a  collection  of  specimens  from  unknown  altitudes, 
would  lead  to  as  inaccurate  and  confusing  results  as  would  the  study  of  a  collection 
of  fossils  from  unknown  geological  formations. 

The  differences  between  the  bird  life  of  the  Tropical  and  Temperate  Zones,  for 
example,  are  ecpially  important  whether  occasioned  by  latitude  or  altitude.  No 
one  would  think  of  removing  the  labels  from  specimens  collected  on  the  Amazon 
and  in  Argentina  and  then  -vmting  of  them  as  having  all  been  taken  at  one  locality; 
but  it  would  be  no  more  improper  to  do  this  than  to  vrrhe  of  the  distribution  of  bird 
life  in  the  Eastern  Andes  of  Coloml)ia  on  the  basis  of  a  collection  of  native-made 
"Bogotd"  skins. 

As  a  result  of  our  labors,  we  are  now  in  j)osse.ssion  of  approximately  J5,775  birds 
and  1,600  mammals,  all  carefully  labeled  with  locality  and  altitude,  as  well  as  many 
field  notes  on  distribution.  To  these  data  the  WTiter  can  add  information  gained  on 
two  expeditions  which  have  led  him  across  the  three  ranges  of  the  Colombian  Andes, 
from  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  Villavicencio  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Eastern  Andes.  Not  only  does  a  field  experience  acquaint  one  with  the  country, 
and  all  tliat  such  j)ersonally  acquired  knowledge  implies,  but  it  gives  one  a  supply 
of  negative  facts  which  the  most  extensive  collections  can  not  furnish.  While  spec  i- 
mens  show  where  a  species  does  occur,  they  fail  to  tell  where  it  does  not  occur,  and  the 
latter  fact  is  quite  as  important  as  the  former.  Hut  when  one  is  reasonably  familiar 
with  the  appearance,  especially  in  life,  of  the  birds  of  a  country,  not  only  the  presence 
but  also  the  absence  of  the  more  common  or  conspicuous  species  is  noted.  The 
altitudinal  ranges  of  those  most  easily  observed  can  be  determined  with  more  or  less 
accuracy  even  from  horseback  as  one  travels  slowly  through  the  mountains.  Climbing 
to  the  summit  of  ridge  after  ridge,  and  descending  to  the  floor  of  the  valleys  between 
them,  species  ai)pcar  and  di.Muppear  at  certain  altitudes  with  a  regularity  which 
enables  one  to  pn-dicf  witli  more  or  less  certainty  when  they  will  be  found  and  when 
lost. 

Satisfactory  di-lcrminatioii  of  our  <  oloiiil.i;in  siicciiucns,  and  a  Irur  coMcoptioii  if 
the  limits  of  those  faunal  areas  lying  only  jiarilN  in  Colombia  recpiired  field  work  in 
contiguous  regions.  Richardson  was  therefore  ilis|ial(lie<l  to  Ecuador  where  he  col- 
lected some  4,000  specimens,  while  with  .\tiilioiiy  and  Bell  he  secured  1,800  speci- 
mens in  eastern  Panama.  Tiie  Smith  collect  inn  of  l)ir(ls  from  the  Santa  Marta  region 
has  also  been  of  great  service  for  comparison  with  our  material  from  other  parts  of 
Colombia. 

Ill  jidditioii  to  the  c.xhntistivc  study  and  sciciitilic  classiliciit ion 
of  the  bird  lifi'  of  the  various  bioloi^ical  zones  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Cliap- 
niaii's  work  <'iid>odi(^s  Ills  own  observations  and  studies,  as  well  as 
thos(^  of  other  eminent  authorities,  relative  to  the  topojirMphical  f(>a- 
turos,  the  forcstul  distribution,  and  tlic  climatology  of  the  coiiiitry. 


.^? 


n  Miisoum  of  Xatural  History. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  RIO  NEGRO  FROM  MONTEREDONDO. 

Showing  the  upper  limits  of  iirborcseent  vegetation  in  the  Rio  Negro  Valley:  On  the  right  may  be  seen  the 
Bogota- Villavicencio  Trail  winding  around  the  mountain. 


C'ourU-ny  ofThc  Ain.ri.anMii     i  m  '  ii 

AT  THE  JUNCTION-  OK  THIC  UIO  CAQUEZA  AND  Klo  XKCKO. 
A  scene  near  Caqucza.    The  Mogola-Villavicoiicio  Trail  leaves  the  floor  of  the  valley  at  ilio  right. 
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Courtesy  of  The  Amcricau  Mus-um  of  Nutural  History. 

CHICORAL  BRIDGE,  COLOMBIA. 

'  C'hicoral  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Magdalcna  Valley  at  an  altitude  of  1,2()()  feet.  The  valley  at  this  point 
is  very  arid,  even  along  the  streams,  although  this  was  probably  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  it  had  not 
rained  for  five  months  when  we  arrived.  There  were  many  more  Jcacti  and  ||)aliuettos  than  in  the  Cauca 
Valley,  with  few  epiphytes  or  orchids  on  the  trees." 


.r'riip  AiiHTirnii.MiiiM-uiii  (if  Nntiiriil  llindiry. 
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Tlic  t()|)()<z;i'apliy  of  each  section  of  the  country  studied  by  the  eight 
several  expetlitioi\s  is  (U'alt  with  in  more  or  k>ss  detail  in  the  separate 
accounts,  but  the  author  gives  a  general  outline  of  Colombian  physi- 
ography as  a  wliole  which  is  so  clear,  comprehensive,  and  informative 
that  it  is  lierewith  reproduced  practically  in  full: 

It  .sliould  be  c)l)8orved  that  in  Ecuador  the  Andean  system  is,  faunally,  composed 
of  but  one  range  with,  consequently,  l)ut  one  Pacific  and  one  Atlantic  slope,  and  one 
Tem])erate  Zone  '  bordered  on  each  side  by  the  Paramo  Zone  Islands  of  the  higher 
peaks.  But  shortly  after  crossing  the  Colombian  boundary  this  great  range  branches 
into  three  clearly  defined  ranges,  each  one  of  which  is  separated  from  its  neighbor  by 
a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Tropical  Zone.  The  Magdalena  Valley,  lying  between 
the  Eastern  and  Central  Andes,  is  never  less  than  30  miles  in  width  and,  in  its  lower 
part,  much  wider.  The  Cauca  Valley,  lying  between  the  Central  and  Western  Andes, 
from  somewhat  north  of  Popayan  to  north  of  Cartago  has  a  width  of  20  to  30  miles,  but 
in  Antioquia  it  is  contracted  to  the  wadth  of  the  Cauca  River  from  the  eastern  and 
western  banks  of  whicli  the  Central  and  "Western  Andes,  respectively,  arise. 

Excei)t  in  this  region,  therefore,  the  three  ranges  cf  the  Andes  in  Colombia  nowhere 
approach  one  another,  and  in  no  place  do  their  up])er-life  zones — Subtropical,  Tem- 
perate, and  Paramo — come  into  contact  with  the  corresponding  zone  of  the  neighboring 
range. 

It  shoidd  further  be  noted  tliat  all  three  ranges  terminate  in  the  Tropical  Zone,  the 
Western  and  Central  in  Colom])ia,  the  Eastern  in  Venezuela.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  their  three  upper  zones  end,  as  it  were,  in  the  air;  that  is,  at  their  most  northern 
part,  they  have  no  such  connection,  through  gradual  descent  of  zonal  boimdaries, 
with  increasing  south  latitude;  as,  for  example,  exists  between  the  Temperate  Zone  in 
Colombia  at  from  9,500  to  12,000  feet,  and  the  Temperate  Zone  in  Argentina  at  sea  level. 

The  Western  Andes  have  no  peaks  reaching  to  snow  line,  and  we  know  of  only  four 
])oints  at  which  they  enter  the  Temperate  Zone,  one  of  which,  the  Paramillo,  is  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  range.  There  appear  to  be  no  passes  below  4,900  feet  (Cresta 
de  Gallo,  4,924  feet),  the  average  elevation  is  approximately  7,000  feet,  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  range  is  therefore  usually  in  the  Subtropical  Zone. 

The  Central  Andes  have  a  number  of  snow-crowned  peaks;  Paramo  Zone  Islands 
are  not  infrecpient;  I  know  of  no  pass  below  10,000  feet;  the  average  height  of  the  range 
may  be  .'iuid  to  be  about  1  \  .OOi)  feet,  and  its  sununit  is  tlierefore  largely  in  the  Tem- 
l)erate  Zone 

Tlie  Eastern  Andes  also  j)ossess  several  snow  ])eaks  and  numerous  Paramo  islands. 
So  far  as  we  liave  learned,  at  only  one  jxnnt,  initil  one  approaches  the  nortlieru  ex- 
tremity in  ('olom])ia,  do  tiiey  fall  below  tlie  Temi)erate  Zone,  the  pass  at  Andalucia 
between  the  u])per  .Magdalena  Valley  and  the  Caqueta  region  having  an  altitude,  as 
<letermined  l)y  Miller,  of  only  7,000  feet. 

In  addition  to  these  main  branches  of  the  Andean  system,  all  of  which  are  connected 
at  tlicir  base  imrlli  of  the  Ecuadorian  boundary,  Colombia  possesses  three  other  moun- 
tainous areas;  the  Haudo-Panama,  what  may  be  called  the  Amazonian,  and  the  Santa 
Marfan.  The  Haudo  Mountains,  lying  west  <  f  the  upper  Atrato  form  the  true  Pacific 
Coa-st  Range.     They  are  .said  to  attain  an  aliilude  of  5,500  feet,  making  their  summit 


"  It  slii.iild  he  liornc  in  mind  Ihul  the  aiilh.r  refers  to  faunal— or  life— zones,  based  on  the  climatology  of 
the  regions,  and  n:.t  to  z.  nes  based  on  latitude.  According  to  his  oh.servalions,  the  bird  life  of  Colombia 
is  distributed  in  four  zones,  and  since  the  lower  i-z-ne  lies  wholly  within  the  Tropics  it  follows  that  the  re- 
maining zones  are  all  allitiidinal.  These  zones  wilh  Iheir  altiludinal  lioiindaries  are  as  follows:  'J'ropica] 
Zone,  from  sea  level  to  l,.-)i«)-r,,(KMJ  feet;  Subtropical  Zone,  l,r>()()  .-,,()i)()  feet  to  O.OOO-'J.oOO  feet;  Temperate 
Zone,  'J,m)-<.),rm  feet  t ■)  1 1  ,(KM)-i:i,00()  feet ;  and  t he  I'aramo  Zone,  1 1 ,0()0-i:?,000  feet  to  snow  line  (1.5,000  feet  )• 
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subtropical.  In  disciissint;  the  noitluvaid  I'Xtcnsioii  (if  the  Siil)ii(ii>ical  Zone  into 
Central  America,  evidence  is  presented  which  is  believed  to  indicate  thai  this  range 
once  possessed  a  greater  altitude  connecting  it  with  the  mountains  of  the  Panama 
boundary  at  the  north,  and  Western  Andes  at  the  south,  at  which  time  it  formed  a 
fourth  Colombian  branch  of  the  Andean  system  on  whicli  the  Subtropical  Zone  was 
carried  into  eastern  Panama. 

Little  is  known  about  the  mountains  lying  east  of  the  Eastern  Andes  on  the  upper 
Amazonian  drainage  (as  before  remarked),  but  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  their  ha\ing 
an  altitude  of  over  I', 000  feet,  and  if  this  be  true,  they  do  not  reach  above  the  Tri)])ical 

Znlic.      *      *      * 

The  zoological  evidence  supj)orts  the  geological  belief  that  the  Santa  Marta  Moun- 
tains are  of  indejx'ndent  formation  and  have  had  no  connection  with  the  Andes. 
As  such,  the  life  of  this  group  above  (he  Troi)ical  Zone.  Ls  insular  and  the  study  of 
the  geographical  origin  of  its  forms  Ls  a  clearly  circumscribed  problem.  sui)plemental 
to  that  presented  by  the  life  of  the  main  Andean  chain. 

Aside  from  the.se  smaller  mountain  groups,  it  is  obvious  that  the  extension,  ahnost 
the  entire  length  of  Colombia,  of  three  distinct,  high  mountain  ranges,  effectively 
cuts  up  the  Tropical  Zone  through  which  they  i)ass  into  several  sections,  each  of  which 
is  more  or  less  segregated  from  the  other. 

Thus,  the  great  region  lying  east  of  the  Eastern  Andes,  the  western  extension  of 
the  Amuzonian  and  Orinocan  Basins,  is  separated  by  this  range  from  the  Magtlalena 
Valley.  This  valley,  in  turn,  is  walled  about  l)y  the  Eastern  and  Central  Andes, 
Ro  far  as  tropical  life  is  concerned,  and  is  accessible  only  at  its  northern  <'nd. 

The  Cauca  Valley  is  .similarly  isolated  and  Ls  open  onlj^  at  the  iiurih.  while  the 
Pacific  coast  region  is  shut  off  at  the  .><outh  by  the  de.serts  (tf  southern  Ecuador  and 
Peru,  and  at  the  east  by  the  cniirc  .\ndean  system.  J>ike  llie  Magdalena  and  Cauca 
Valleys  it,  too,  is  ai)i)arently  to  be  entered  only  at  the  north.  Tropical  Colomliia, 
therefore,  may  broadly  ^>v  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Amazon- 
Orinocfi  Ba.-^ins  and  three  cnl  dr  .sw.s-  which  debriuch  on  its  northern  coast. 

To  what  extent  existing  faunal  conditions  are  depemlenl  (tn  existing  loi)ogra|ihy. 
and  to  what  extent  they  have  been  brought  about  l>y  what  may  be  called  pre-.Viidean 
lo|)ography.  remains  for  us  to  delerminc. 

One  of  the  ii'.tiTcstii'ji;  fcutufcs  of  Mr.  (  h.-ipmaf's  woik  is  liis  cdin- 
|)ilalii)i',  of  (!:ita  icIatiNc  to  the  cruiuitolojiy  of  tli('  couiitiy.  I'crhMj).^ 
the  iiio-^t  ^ti'ikii'LT  fad  in  f('o;ar(!  to  Colomhias  clim.atc-  i.>  its  icmafU- 
al)l('  ('(|iiul)irily  of  tcnipcfatuic.  li>  this  coi'icct im:  the  aiitliof 
writes: 

The  temperature  of  any  given  locality  in  Colomliia  shows  so  lillh-  lluctuation 
throughout  the  year  that  the  .sea-^  dis  are  marked,  not  by  im  rea-^e  of  cold  or  heat,  but 
by  rainfall.  To  demonstrate  the  narnw  and  regular  |>ath  traveled  yearly  by  the 
thermometer  in  Colombia,  an<i  a^^  a  contriliution  to  the  unfortunately  limited  amount 
of  pulilished  meteorological  data  from  that  <'(»untry.  I  append  a  summarized  ncdid 
of  the  t«-mperature  inr  the  year  l!)()7  at  the  sugar  estate  uf  I,a  Maiiuelila  in  the  <  am  a 
Valley  near  I'almira.  The.'^e  records  were  made  l>y  Mr.  <  ha-^.  .1.  I'.der  and  are  .-circled 
a.H  an  average  liom  a  series  covering  a  peii  id  uf  |()  \cais. 

IiK'idi'iitaliy,  it  i.s  of  ii'lcfcsl  to  not ••  that  the  coiuiilcic  iccoii!  >ho\vs 
the  grcMitost  vnriatioi!  <if  the  l  hciiiiomclcr  ('iiiiio;  Ihc  ycaf  was  from 
tho  cohh'sl,  (■)!  (hirip^  the  third  wcrk  it-  .Viioii>t,  to  the  warmest, 
UP,  jhirii!^'  Ihc  >ccoii(l  week  ii;  .Scplcmocr,  while  the  ;:ri;iti-^t  dilfcr- 
ciicc  ill  the  weekly  iivcrnj^c  covcrcr  opK  (i  . 


JN  THK  HEART  OF  THE  CENTRAL  ANDES 
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>MuJ.>  Mr  Chapman  gives  the  record  for  tJio  ontiro  v.«ar    tl.r  fol 
ownig  ,.x,-(M-,,ts  wilJ  suflico  to  indicate  the  facts:  "        ' 

ta,  Colombia  {Fahrenheit  thermometer). 


icate  the  facts 

Temperature  during  the  year  1907  at  La  Manuel 


Week  ending- 


Jan.    4 

Jan.  H 

■Tan.  IS 

Jan. 25 

Mav   3 

MavlO 

Mav  17.. 

May  24 

Mav  31 

Sept.    (i 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  27 

Dec.    C... 

Dec.  13 

Dec.  20 

Dec.  27 


Highest. 


85 

80 

80 

84 

86 

85 

85 

80 

83 

89 

91 

89 

90 

SO 

85 

87 

90  I 


Lowest. 


fiO 
03 
03 
65 
65 
67 
64 

66 

63 

05 

04 

04 

05 

65 

65 

64 

CO 


Average 
for  week. 


74J 

75 

73 

75 

75 

734 

73' 

74 

70 

704 

7(if 

704 


In  i<.in,m.,!tingoii  this  surprisingly  small  n.n.i,-,!  ,■.,„„,.  i„  , 
peratur,.  ,„  any  „„e  locality,  Mr  Chanm-ui  sM       .     ,  V    ^  ,     ■ 
accounts  for  „.,  comparatik.ly  sntS^'":;-         .      '       ^tl  r'f  w! 
^onos,  the  l,ou„,h>rios  „f  which  arc  primarily  isotherm!      IH  s  » 

Mos,|u,.ra,  Roiss,  Stubel,  ami  White  '"*'  *  ''''''"''  """^singalt, 


"f  ll.e  country  w  ,, Vl  t  L   '■  "'"■"■  '"''"''"'"  '"''">-  ""'"'■  I*-^- 

this 'section  of  Son  .'  ,  ^  "^'  *"  "','■  "''""'  "<  •"••'■-'  W-  - 
II"'  «i..,lc  subject  has  be™  t»,  \'"  ."""l"''l"'>'^'v''  "'»"-n,er  in  whicl, 
li.'lcl  of  s,.ienf i  i    r  "   ,«r  °""  "'"  ''"''^  "  '''«''  ^■"'""  "'  ""■ 


PIOMINENT  IN  PAN  AMER. 

V Ail     Al;  I;  AlJKw         0  r>  «  9  , 


^r.  .T\(Qi"f:s  Nicolas  Leoer,  oho  of  the  most  distiiifjiiisliod  sons 
of  the  l\('i)ul)li('  of  Ilniti  and  a  lawyoi".  slatcsniaii,  and  diplomatist 
of  intornat  ional  i-cputatioii.  died   at    I'ort  an  I^riiicc  on   Fo])riiarv  5, 
1!)1S.     Born  at  Lcs  ("ayes,  Haiti,  in  iSo*),  M.  L6<rer  was  in  the  most 
ust'ful  period  of  his  life  wiicn  death  overtook  him.     lie  received  his 
early  education  in   Haiti,  and  as  a  very  youno;  man  went   to  Paris, 
where  he  continucnl  Ids  Idiijlier  studies  and  also  received  his  thorough 
legal  training.     11  is  father  had  l)ecn  a  member  of  the  Haitien  senate 
and  a  statesman  of  note,  so  that  young  Leger  h(>gan  to  take  an  acti\(> 
])art  in  the  politics  of  his  country  at  an  (>arly  age.     In  ISSI .  wlieii  onlv 
22  years  of  age.  he  was  ma(h>  s(>cretary  of  the   liaititMi  l(\gation  in 
Paris,   and    a    htth'   later,    upon    the   ai)rnpt    resignation   of  Miiuster 
\'ille\;d('i\.    the    youiig   secretary    was    nnuh'   ciiarge    d'affaires   antl 
maintained  the  lights  of  his  country  in  such  an  able  mainiei'  tlnit  he 
trained  the  hinting  esteem  of  M.  dules  Ferrv,  then  minister  of  foreign 
alfair--  of  the  ivepuhlic  of  France,  as  well  as  that   of  all  the  memhei's 
of  the  diplomatic  coi'ps  in  the  Fi'eiich  capital.     Ipoii  his  return  to  his 
nati\c  land   he  resumed   the  practice  of  law  al    Port  an  Prince,    and 
also   hecaiiie   eilitor  in  chief   of   an    inlluential    |)olitical   jomiial.       in 
l.S'.X)   he  was   made  chief  of  a   di\i>i(tn   in   the  departnicnt    of  foreign 
affairr-.   and   in    Is'.rj   hccanie  one  of   the   founder-^  of   the  Socii'-te  de 
Legislation  of  Port  an  I'rimc.  latci'  heconnng  its  president.     He  was 
also    nuide    president    of    the   ( )rder   of    P)arristers   of    Port  an  Prince 
and    was  >ul)se(pient  1\    made   a    mend)er  of   the    permanent    court    of 
arhilration  at  The  JIague.     Having  been  elcctcfl  as  a  niendxM-  of  ihe 
Chamber  of  |)eputie->  of  the  Ilaitieii   Kepid)lic.  he  took  high  lank   in 
that  le^i>lali\('  bod  \  ,  ser\ing  a^  chairman  of  the  eonmnttec  of  foreign 
affairs  and  a^  a  nieiid)er  of  the  judiciar\   committee.     In   \s\){\  \\r  w  a> 
pre\ailed    upon    lo   ae<'epl    the   appointment    of  en\<iy   e\l  raordinaiy 
and   minist<'r  plenipoient  iar\   of  llaiti  al   Washington,  a   po>t   he  held 
with  honor  and  ili--t  met  ion  for  neaiU    \'->  \cai-.      It   w  a>  while  ser\  iiig 
liir.  coiintr\    in   thi^  <'apafit\    that    his  work   beeaiiie   Pan   .\inerican   in 
s<-npe,  for  he  Wa^  appointed  a^  the  delegate  fidlii   ll:iltl   lo  the  Second 
Pan    .\iiierican   ( 'oligress.   and    theieafter   made    \ice  chairman   of   tlu 
coiiiniittee   on    regulations    for   the   Third    I  niernat  ioiial   ( "onfereiice. 
As  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  AnieiKan   I   iiioii  he 
ser\  ed  on  man\   iinpoitaiil  enininittee^  and  !i'!i(h're(l  elheieiil  ~-ei\  ices 


JACQUKS   MCO!>AS   LEGEK. 


CUAIJLKS  I'AGE  liKYAX. 


IIILDKBHANDo   K r  K N  r |; .- 


iirBEii'i'  iiowK  nAXCHorr 
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ill  |)i'(iin()t  iiii;  a  true  spirit  of  Pan  Amci-icanisiu.  In  1!»11  he  -was 
tippointcd  miiiistci'  of  foi'i'it^n  ail'aii's  of  his  couiilry,  a  post  he  licld 
until  May,  IDK!,  and  to  which  he  was  iccalJcd  })y  Presidcnit  Oroste 
Zamor  in  1914.  Tpon  liis  rotironKMit  from  public  odicc^  ho  resumed 
his  legal  and  literary  woi'k,  fields  of  activity  for  which  his  talents  antl 
training  Htted  him  aihiiirably  and  in  which  he  gained  renown  that 
extended  far  heyond  his  own  country.  As  a  wi-iter  his  most  brilliant 
work  was  in  the  lines  of  law,  diplomacy,  and  history,  his  best  known 
published  works  being  "llaiti  et  la  Revision"  (1885);  "La  Politique 
Kxterieure  d'llaiti"  (1SS6);  "Recueil  des  Traites  et  Conventions  ile 
la  Kcpui)li(pie  d'Haiti"  (1S!)1):  "i\n\r  (h-  Pi-ocechu'c  Civile  d'Haiti" 
(1902):  and  "llaiti;  Her  History  and  Her  Detractors"  O^J07).  His 
death  has  brought  sorrow  not  only  to  his  friends  in  his  own  country, 
but  to  those  he  had  made  ihwing  the  years  of  his  stay  at  Paris  and 
at  "Washington,  where  he  was  admired  and  res])ected  as  a  man  of 
unusual  talents  and  great  ability  as  well  as  of  high  moral  character 
and  fine  social  (pialitios. 

CiiAiM.Ks  Pa(;k  Bhvan,  lawyer  and  diplomatist,  widely  known 
throughout  dij)lomatic  circh^s  in  the  .Vmericas  and  b^urope.  died  in 
Washington,  1).  C.,  March  12,  191S.  Mr.  Bryan's  career  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  diplomatic  annals  of  the  Cnited  States, 
jx'i'haps  his  greatest  work  having  been  in  connection  with  the  laying 
of  the  firm  foundation  for  the  cordial  rehitions  that  now  exist  between 
the  two  largest  republic-^  of  the  \Vestern  1  leini-.phere.  the  I'niled 
States  and  Brazil.  l>orn  in  (hicago.  HI.,  in  ls")(),  he  received  his 
pi-eparatoiv  education  in  that  city,  subse{pi(>ntly  biM-oming  a  student 
;it  the  IniNcrsity  of  N'irginia  and  later  taking  his  degree  in  law  at 
Cohunbi.-in  rni\-ersity  (now  (ieorge  \\'a--hington  I'niversity),  AVash- 
iiigton,  I).  ('.  I'^rom  1S7'.>  to  iss:)  he  piaeticed  his  profession  in 
('olorach'  and  aUn  tocik  an  actixc  part  m  politics,  being  elected  to  the 
Coloracht  IJonx-  of  Kepresentat  i\  o  in  fsso.  In  Iss;;  h(>  returned  to 
his  former  jioine,  ('hicag(»,  where  he  ^oon  became  a  leader  in  State 
politics.  lie  scr\('d  as  a  niendier  of  the  lllmoi-^  llow-^e  of  Ivepre^ent- 
alives  from  Isss  to  1S97  and  also  ^ersccl  on  the  staffs  of  three  >nc- 
cessive  governors  of  ihe  Stale,  in  each  instance  with  the  raid<  of 
colonel.  In  l^'.il  and  l'^!•2  he  niach'  loins  of  l']nrope  in  the  mterot 
of  the  (hicago  lOxposilion,  making  the  ac(juainlance  of  lu.iny  of  the 
f(»remosl  rulers  and  statesmen  of  the  countries  \isile(L  Mis  di|)lo- 
niatic  cnreer  really  began  ill  |S'.I7,  when  he  u  a--  appointed  innii->ter 
to  China  bv  Pr-esident  Nb'Kiidey.  'The  follow  iiig  ye.ar  he  receucd  the 
appointment  a~-  en\d\  e\l  raord  ma  r\  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
|o  the  l(e|)ubllc  of  lira/.il,  .Mild  It  w;i--  during  hi>  ineUliii»eiic\  of  thai 
post  that  he  nninifestecj  his  eminent  diplomatic  talents.  In  I'.tirj  he- 
wn^   Iran'-ferred    |o    Swit /.erland.    but     in    n    few    months    thereafter 
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a.  muu y.  n  .,.„    „.  was  g,v.„  ll.c  n>,„o  in,p„rtnnt  p<,st  of  mi„ist,.,-  to 
J-oitu-al.  wh,.,v  li,.  r,.mnine<l  for  six  years.     In  V.nm  ho  was  trans 
forro,    as  M,m,sl,.r  to  liclf^iun,,  an,l  after  serving  two  years  was  nro 
-."I   I"  .he  h,«hes,  .Hplomatic  rank,  being  appointed  an,h"aT," 
ex(iaor,ln,ary  a,„l   plenipotentiary  to  Japan.     He  retircl  from   the 
.i.pl.H„,,t,e  serv,<.e  i„  V.m.  „n,l  sinee  that  time  ha,l  „,a.l..  his  ho.ne 
m  A\  ash.ngton  an,l  Chicago,  dividing  his  time  between  the  two  eities 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  of  the  Society  of 
foreign  IVars,  a  ^■eterall  of  tlie  Spanish-American  War.  a„,i  was  a 
."cnihcr  of  leachng  .-hibs  in  New  Yorl<,  Washington,  a„,l  Chicago 
Doctor  H,ldebi»ni,o  Fuente.s,   the  chstinguished  lawver  and 

R„  rr  %      T  f"'"-  "■'•"  '""'  '"''  ^^"^"""^^  ■"  '  sanatorium  in 
Ko  heste  ,  New  ^ork,  was  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  social 
an,    lutcUcctual  life  of  the  Peruvian  !.api,al.     He\a<l  clme  to    h 
to  le    n^  V "  ""  ''"?,""'  "'  '"  '"■"'"'  •""'■  "l>P»^-"l.V  on  the  road 
s  die,  relapse  cause,!  his  .h-ath.     He  was  born  in  Lima  of  a  ,ns,i„- 

1     motlicr   Dona   Gertrudis   Nufiez   del   Prado.     He   entere.l    the 

1,1      ,  T"''   '"    ''""   «-'ll>    nia.-k,nl    distinction.     During   the 

rv     ndT""  rr"  •",'"'  r''"'"  '"  ™1""'«-"  his  services  to  his  eon  ! 

,?,„,         """'"  :;■'"'  *';<'  "'''^""'^'  hravery  in  some  of  the  leadin. 

Is,  earning  ,|,c  rank  of  colonel  ami  winning  the  lasting  friend! 

sh  p  ,.f     cms  great  patriot,  Gen.  Caceres,  under  whose  subsequent 

v";;::,rZr       *'"  ^."^-^T™*  '«•  "ol,l  vanous  important  X 
Ain„ig  the  various  pohtu-al  posts  wlii.h  he  was  called  upon  to  fill 
■be  ne„tl,me,l   those  of  s,.crctary  to  the  pn>f,.,.„ii.e  of  Lima 

■  r,  ■  I  "I  Lambaye,p„.,  „f  Cu.xo,  of  Loreto,  ai f  Lima      Durii,.; 

the  Inst  ailministration  of  Gen    C.„.„,.., .  i  •^•"ui.     i^uiing 

the    Pivsi.l,.,,,      ,.;  ,      ;  '"  "■""  '""fl"  secretary  to 

nil     I  liNiileiil.     .SubsetMiciil  V     le    wis    ,.l,.r-l,.,l     ..     i        »      ■•     '.. 

:;;;;;r;;;-,;;,;'""r-'r;r"- -''""''"^i.:!:"^!,:;. ! 

mi  1  st  o       li"     "■■  "'  '•;:'"'""^-     '■'"""""'f-'  '  '-■  !"•  "-as  app.   n„.d 

I      i         1       h„i   1-  '■""    ,"^  "■-  l"-<»"i""Hl.v  i.leii.il with  ,'li„.a- 

"1,  Ph'  Si  '■'\  ,'■'"■  ^"""-  ■^""-  I-  l.,.|d  Ihe  chair  of 
will  ■,"'"'  '" '■''  •■"  "'-•  l'»iv,-i-silv  of  .S,„  MaiTos 

'^:tt]Tz::7:,^:::''-r'r''-'^- """••■''"' 

I-  H-vis,a  Ml,  v.:  .,'"";■  '■■■'  "'■'-"^''""■■i--"-  l-;i  I'-ni,  an.l 
a  lil,r.,rv  n,,!  I  ,  " '"  ""'  ^'"""-■-  '■'  '"""v  works  of 
„',,;„■'.,.""■'"•''  '■-.■■•■'■■"■'■■  -"I  - f-',..l„.r  honors  ..onfcrrc,! 

oi;  1  :,,,':'''■■  -'  '"■■'-■  •■•■"'  -"■■-^  i',,..,,,.  a„d  sci,.,„i.i,. 
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HiBKHT  Howe  Banchoet,  the  oiniiuMit  historian,  who  died  in  San 
Francisco,  CaJifornja.  Man  h  2.  191S.  was  a  native  of  (Iranville.  Ohio, 
where  he  was  born  May  ').  \S.V2.  and  whei'e.  in  work  and  sludy,  he 
spent  the  years  of  his  boyhood.  At  the  a<!;e  of  1()  he  fonnd  employ- 
ment in  a  bookstore  in  linffalo,  New  York,  and  in  1S52  was  sent  by 
his  eni|)](iyer  to  San  I'^rancisco  to  establish  a  similar  business.  In  iSoG 
he  went  into  business  for  himself.  fonn(hn<j:  the  house  of  II.  U.  Bancroft 
&  Co.,  whi(di  in  the  eours;*  of  a  few  years  ])eeam(>  the  lt>a(hn<!j  ])ul)- 
Jishini;  house  on  lh"  Pa-ifie  coast.  In  IS.")'.)  he  be<;an  the  collection 
of  historical  works  dealinjj^  with  the  history  of  California.  ()i'e<i:on. 
and  other  Western  States.  The  collection  of  matter  of  this  character 
bi'came  a  hobby  with  him,  and  c\'ei'v  l)ook  anil  map.  evei'\lhin<!: 
printed  or  ^\Titten  that  bore  on  the  subject  and  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, was  added  to  liis  store  until  finally,  after  25  years  of  ])atient 
industry,  he  had  a'cumidated  over  (iO.OOd  Nolumcs,  iniludini:  many 
rare  and  costly  work;;  of  such  authors  as  Oviedo,  Ilerrera,  Peter 
Martyr,  Las  Ca:,as,  (lomora.  Alaman.  etc.  From  all  of  ihis  material, 
\\lii(  h  had  been  rai'cfully  rifled,  mdexed.  ;ind  ai'i-anu'cd  for  study 
and  cdinpilaiion  by  a  stall'  t)f  experts  employed  by  him.  Mi'.  Ban- 
croft linally  wrote  his  u^reatest  work,  the  History  of  the  Pacific 
States,  which,  with  all  of  its  collaleral  works  com|)rises  oi)  xolumes, 
and  deals  with  the  entire  west(>rn  portion  of  tiie  couiinent  from  Alaska 
to  Paiianni  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  r.ei-ies. 
commcii'-ini;  with  hi-'  Xalive  Ka-'cs  of  I  he  P.-i'ilic  Slates,  in  five 
volumes,  includes  the  History  of  Central  Ameri(  a.  three  volumes; 
History  of  Mexico,  six  volumes:  Xorlh  Mexican  Stiit(>s  and  Texas, 
two  \()lmncs;  C;dif(irnia.  seven  \(i|unies:  the  reinnininix  \nlunies 
dc:din;^'  with  Arizona.  New  Mexi(  o.  Colorado.  \\'yomin<^.  Ccali, 
-Nevada,  llic  .Xori  liw  est  Coast .  Oi'ejj^on,  WashinLTion,  Idaho.  Montami, 
British  ( "(ilundii,i,  .Mic-ka,  etc.  The  wdi'k  i.  mdniiiurnial  m  sco|)e 
and  is  a  most  Viduahle  addition  to  the  lih-ralure  of  the  world.  Other 
works  of  note  of  whi'  h  he  was  the  auihor  are  Chi'oniiles  of  the  Ihiild- 
ers  of  the  Comii:on\\('aIi  h :  Pi  sour:rs  of  Mr\i(o:  Tli"  P>ook  of  the 
I'^air  (dealin;^  with  the  Chi  a;^o  Ivxposiiion  of  I'^".l2  '.i.'l):  The  .\ew 
Pacific;  .Soiiie  Cities  and  San  I''ian  "isio ;  Tin'  liook  of  \\'calth: 
and  his  las!  worl;.  Pit  rospccl  ion.  Pergonal  and  Political.  puMi-^hcd 
in    l!ll2.   after   the  :iullioi-  had   I'l  a    led    his  ei<ditielli    \ear. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 

Pm.  J\.  \j  a  £j  a  ±4  m^  ^J         *  *  "  ^"  " 


Santiago  de  los  Cabelleros  is  tho  subject  of  an  iiitorostiiio;  sketch 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Clianiber  of  Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Industry 
of  Santiago,  Dominican  Repubhc,  written  ])y  Mr.  Eliseo  P^spaiUat,  its 
managing  editor  and  pnl)lisber.  The  writer  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  the  development  of  the  city,  its  advantageous  location,  and  pros- 
pects, incidentally  touching  on  the  resources  of  the  country  in  agri- 
cultural and  mining  development.  wSantiago  is  the  capital  of  the 
Province  of  the  same  name,  and  is  the  scH'ond  city  in  point  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Dominican  KepubUc.  The  following  paragraphs  embody 
some  of  the  salient  descriptive  portions  of  the  story: 

The  present  city  of  Santiago  de  Ics  Caballercs,  the  capital  of  Fantiago  ProvuHe,  is 
only  a  half  century  old.  In  1863  the  original  city  was  totally  destroyed  when  the 
populace  Inirned  it  to  the  grcund  in  order  to  drive  cut  the  Sj  anit^h  aimy  then  in  pcs- 
ses.«ion  of  the  town.  The  sacrifice  was  a  heavy  one,  but  it  did  much  toward  the  rees- 
tahli.-hnu'iit  of  the  Repul)lic. 

The  Santiago  of  to-day  is  a  cily  of  tlio  jx'dple;  a  i)V(i(lu(t  of  tluir  industry,  their 
energy,  aiid  their  progressive  and  aggressive  spirit.  A  glaiue  at  the  rej-crt  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  Santiago,  printed  elsewhere  in  this  num])er,  will  give  an  excellcr  t 
idea  of  the  civic  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Santiago. 

The  city  has  a  population  of  14,744  people.  There  are  in  Santiago  3,2(56  houses,  35 
primary  schools,  1  high  school,  1  teachers'  normal  college,  1  trade  school,  1  commercial 
school,  7  evening  .schools,  2  public  libraries,  1  orphan  asylum  and  sanitarium,  and  1 
academy  of  music.  Besides  these  public  institutions  there  are  societies,  charity 
organizations,  literary  centers  and  clubs,  1  theater,  3  banks,  2  daily  newsi;ai)ers, 
and  an  urban  telephone  system.  Of  industrial  estal)lishmeiits,  there  are  2  lun:l)er 
mills,  one  ice  |)lant,  3  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  1  distillery,  and  various  weed- 
working  plants,  trunk  factories,  shoe  factories,  saddlery  shops,  etc.  There  are  Masonic 
and  ()d<l  Fellows  lodges  in  the  city,  4  Catholic  churches,  varii.us  Protestant  mis- 
sions, and  2  public  jiarks.  The  hotels,  restaurants,  cafes,  barber  shops,  and  other 
such  estal)lishment8  are  excellent.  The  streets  of  Santiago  are  wide  and  straight,  and 
the  municijial  and  provincial  government  buildings  are  large  and  of  pleasing  aspect. 

At  present  a  magnificent  civic  hospital  is  being  erected  uu(l(  r  the  auspices  of  the 
LaCaridad  Society,  the  XuevoMundo  Lodge  No.  5  is  building  an  asylum  for  tlic  ii'.-ni'c, 
and  the  San  Joso  Brotherhood  is  constiuctiig  a  Catholic  tcmjle. 

Among  the  j»ub]ic  works  projected  f(.r  the  city  may  l)e  mentioned  the  buildirg  of  a 
iiiiKlern  iienitentiary  and  of  a  modern  oflice  building  for  the  use  of  the  (iovcii  nient 
post  ollicc,  telc]  iione  comi)any,  etc.,  rebuilding  and  modernizing  the  [  risent  Govi  rn- 
mcnl  oliice  Palace,  and  opening  nj)  the  Avenida  30  tie  Marzo,  a  boulevard  over  130 
feet  wide  starling  from  the  site  of  tlic  new  btnlding  of  tlie  Santiago  (  hamber  of  Com- 
merce and  terminating  at  the  Yatjue  River.  There  are  also  l)eiiig  built  a  race  track 
an<l  athletic  field,  and  a  steel  bridge  spaiuiing  the  Yaque  River,  connecting  with  the 
road  to  San  Josf''  de  Las  .Matus.  This  bridge,  when  completed,  will  bring  Santiago  in 
<lirect  communication  willi  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  tlic  Province.  San 
Jose  de  Las  .Malas,  with  its  lanious  i  ine  forests  and  excellent  <lin:atc,  constitutes  an 
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Amoiic  the  plcasiin;  features  of  SllIllill^!()  <le  los  Ciihiilleros  are  lis  haiidsdiiic  an<l  solidly  liiiill  tlox  inmiciil  iiiid  iiiiMiiri|ial 
riiiililinK'S.  A  typieal  exaiiinle  of  these  Is  shown  in  Hie  ii|>|)er  picliire  in  whicli  rnav  lie  seen  Ihe  new  iil  \  hall  with  its 
fine  front  fa<;ade  ornami'nled  hy  stone  eohinuis.  In  Ihe  lower  |iieliire  is  shown  one  (if  Ihe  delight  ful  ii|>en-air  restamanis 
with  its  tropical  plants,  fountain,  and  tdectric  lights,  where  tlie  visitor  may  enjoy  1  vpicallv  Spanish  dishes  and  beverages. 


VIKWS   OF  SANT1A(;U    DE    LOS   CAHALLEROS,   DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC. 

S:iiili:ij;n  dc  Ins  Caballcros,  a  lively  ami  iirofircssivp  city  of  15,0(10  ponnlo,  is  sitimlod  on  the  bank  of  Iho  '\'aiuio  I?ivor,  the 
iii()-~t  iiiipnrtaiit  waterway  of  Ihi'  l>oniinicaii  Republic.  The  ohl  cilN-  of  Sauliaj;o  was  ilestidved  in  lWi:i,  uhen  the 
people  biirneil  it,  fo  iliive'oiit  the  Spanish  army  then  in  (lossession  of  the  town,  so  Ihat  the  present  cil  v  is  Inil  little 
nioru  than  a  half  century  olil.  It  has  an  excellent  water  and  drainafje  system,  and  a  modern  electric  lij^ht  and  power 
I>lant  as  well  as  other  civic  improvements  that  arc  usually  found  in  cities  of  much  larger  size.  The  upper  picture 
shows  a  view  of  the  section  of  the  city  near  the  central  i)laza,  while  the  lower  shows  a  corner  of  the  plaza  itscll. 
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ideal  location  for  a  health  resort  that  would  attract  many  people  from  the  surrounding 

country  and  from  foreign  P^jt.  ^s  welL  ^^^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^ 

The  nitv  of  Santiago  IS  situated  on  the  bank  ot  tne  laquL  xxiMi,  .,  ,     ■ 

imptuiTwat^^^^^^^  both  for  its  size  and  the  fertility  of  the  country  it  drain. 

The  c^V  possesses  ^magnificent  aqueduct  system,  as  well  as  an  electric-power  plant 
Wed  on  the  her  bai^k.  This  latter  establishment  is  now  steam  operated;  but  as 
soon  IS  tl  e  ti  "  t  rA)am  is  completed  in  the  near  future  the  plant  will  then  derive 
Tiiil^ive  lfc::?er  from  the  Yaquelmd  will  be  in  position  to  supply  the  many  towns 

"'f:rsr:m;;;r-:"=.uiid^ 

•      ^^  +!-,«  V.jnnp  "River  between  Santiago  and  Monte  Lm^U  .     ii 
'^Sattkoo  is  now  in  direct  communication  with  Puerto  Plata  by  a  raUroad  operating 

,:::^:^';:. ...  ^.ca,  pa^^in.  though  sai^^^^^ 

Santiago  in  direct  rail  communication  with  two  ^--^^^^^  ^f^lZ  condi- 
with  the  port  of  Monte  Cristy  by  a  wagon  road,  which,  . hjle  not  in  t^e  be 
tion,  is  nevertheless  passable  and  being  bettered  day  by  c^>^T-  c 

with  another  extending  as  far  as  Cape  Haitano,  and  the  write i  has  1 

the  Cape  to  Santiago  by  automobile  in  only  12  hours  tune. 

Lumber  for  shiJlnnMing  ptoses  is  abllant  in  Santo  ^^^^^-^f^  ^^^^ 
and  cheap,  and  other  conditions  are  favorable  tor  the  ^^^f  f «"  f  ^^Virrenuirrcl 
needed  to  bring  the  country  in  touch  with  the  near-by  markets.     All  that      require 
is  a  cooperation  between  American  ^^^^  Domimcan  cap.taL  ^  i,,j„„-,an..e 

The  establishment  of  such  transportation  routes  would  be  ol  immen-e  i 
to  the  further  development  of  Santiago  as  ^^«";"^^'^7^^  .^^^^  ,-  ,.„„,tructin.'  a  raih-oa.l 
At  the  present  moment  the  press  is  ^^^^^^ ;^^;X^^:^aen^en  with 
from  Santo  Domingo  City  to  the  ^^^^'-^^  ;,^^^^'^^^ ' -,.•"' /^  „,ilitary  government, 
the  intere.st  it  deserves,  and  receives  the  ^"^^'^^^^ ^  ^ZnJ,  ia  no  distant 
Santiago  will  benefit  greatly  by  this  new  rail  mu  e  ^'^^ j^^^  ^^^^^^^  j^ 
time,  The  leading  residential  as  well  as  -----^^rovm  ; ^  S public  and,  .m 
Santiago  Province  is  the  second  most  populous  f^^l^^^^;^^^  ;;,,/^i,.  ^,,,,le  ar.- 
the  basis  of  its  per  capita  wealth,  is  also  the  -^^;f  ^  J^^  X  in  1  pen,  The 

small  landowners  who  Uve  --f-^^^^>;;;:;\^:,:r^  a' uu.h  to  foreign  part., 
farming  class  are,  aa  a  rule,  a  cultured  p.  ,        ha^^^^^^^^^^  i.nprovements. 

and  enjoying  in  their  homes  the  usual  urban  , '  "^'^'^^^  '  ^  J  ^^^^  aistriet, 

The  city's  geographical  location,  with  regard    ;'  '     ;  '  ^       ;^,  ^^^^^,,  ,i,,  ,i,,  from 

W,l  .he  n<.v  LuMing  nol  being  er..^.d  by  the  ^--^^;^;;;;;;;^;:;:.;V;:'r':i: 
is  complete.!,  many  facilities  will  be  af Onled  '  -/'^  ;^'  .^^^^^^  "^  ,,„„,,..,  ...d 
of  hiH  goods.     Part  of  the  buil.Ung  will  be  <  evotcl  to  •  >     j^J    '  ,,,„  ,  ,^.  ,,., 

travel  representatives  will  Hnd  tins  and  "»  -J  ^^^^     ;,  ,,,rke,s  ,n  the 

Huunber  of  commerce  of  ,reat>s.stance  m  -•»'"'^'j'    '^^^^^^^  ,.^,„,  ,  ,,„,,.!  ,.nint 

Cibao  region.     Hy  doing  business  with  the  surr.mndmg  <  '^^^  ^>  ,.„„„..„.,,., 

nunh  time  an.l  traveling  will  be  saved,  and   Santnig..  s  pos.tn.n 
r.'i.ter  will  b<-  even  furllH-r  -sUd.liHhed.  ^  ^ 


CurtiHy  „t  I.M  AntillM.  N.  V. 

VIKWS  OF  SANTIAGO   DE   LOS  CABALLEROS,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

,t        I         Upper:  The  Iglesia  Mayor,  one  of  the  handsomest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  Dominican  Republic.    Lower:  The 

plaza  in  the  "uptown"  section  of  Santiago. 


Courtrny  of  T.iui  Antilluii,  N.  Y. 

MODKKN    JNDUSTlilKS    IN    TIIK    DOMINICAN    J{i;  I'l   Ul.H  . 

Upper:  One  of  the  chipf  indiistrirs  of  Snntinpo  Province  is  cattle  raisinf'.  Kxcellent  pasture  liiiuls,  wlicrc  Die  jiriiss  is 
l^ri'cii  the  ciiliri'  year,  allord  exceptioiuil  facilities  for  raisinj;  cattle  at  the  least  exiiciise.  wliile  the  saliihridus  climate 
ami  ahseiicc  of  disease-carrvinj;  insects  make  this  section  a  veritalile  paradise  for  tlie  catllenian.  Tlie  iiicliire  shows 
otH'  o(  the  ni'w  slau^'htiThouses  in  the  environs  of  Sanliaco.  Lower:  Modern  farm  machinery  is  heinj;  introduced 
into  the  Province  of  Santiago,  larpely  through  the  ener>;ctic  elTorts  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
Industry  of  SantiaKo  de  los  Calialleros.  In  the  nictinc  is  shown  :i  nKxlern  tractor  at  work,  deinonstralinK  the 
ndvanlancs'of  plowing  by  niachincrv.  The  chamber  recently  bouj;lil  oiu'  of  these  tractors  which  it  rents  (o  small 
furniers  whose  lands  are  adapted  to  its  use,  ehnrging  just  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  oiieration. 
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Coffee,  CiH-ao,  tobacco,  beans,  and  other  ao-riciilt„r..]  ,  .    i     . 
I^vinoe,  and  wood  tor  co.^tnirti.,,,  pZ^^^^Z^^  *'"""  '"  *'""'''8° 
resources.    Amons  tho  Provhioes  i,i  tl,;  rih.l  J   .  •' ?  '  amoncits  natural 

that  with  a  little  innjetus  -iven  the  inrln^tr,.  t^  S     .  conditions  are  such 

least  the  se,.ond  best  in  the  world  ^  ''''^'"'  ''^'^'^^^'^  ''''  ^'  "^^de  at 

done  :sr;r:irt^  ^Sn;::^r  ;r''"'^^'  ^^^^^-^-^^*^-  *^^^  ^-e 

loreigner.     The  popnlation" Thf c  ty   f ^^^^^^^^^^^  %«-  --^-t  and  transient 

to  nationality,  creed,  or  politics   and  ..LT  "^'^  ^"'^  ^^  restrictions  as 

o-vn  iuterost,  and  at  iho  L^ re^!;!- •  rtir;":  cl^nt^^  '"  '^^^  '»  "'» 

sta.ul  out  more  promiuontly  ,h™  aU  o  h^^      t1,'^'""""V""'"'^ 

tc.  say  that  those  throe  En<rlisl,r"ki,r;„t    *      '  "°  ^^«gg<-™tio" 
JiJi^iisii  sixakiug  Americans  are  as  weU  known 


Henry  WadsH 


llKNIiY  WADSIVOKTH  LONQFELLOVV, 


lanKUiiKos  71  s  „  ,^  '^  ""'  "'"'t-  years  in  ICuroi.P  ,,,  tr.  \  '  i  ,  "'  '■',*'"''  of  mociorn  lanKUUKcs  at  the 
Holian^j%„^'  .:,';;''',',■;;  ;;"'i  a  l.alf  years  J/'KinK  L-ollw',"/-'''  '^""/  "^  various  lt;uro.ean 
and  accepted  •  ,'  ^  o  ,  'f""  '  r^''"'"  '°"'^'  "  "d,  '.  ,f  u'?,^-'''  '^P'^"'-  ^taly,  Germany, 
assumiriKhis  ru'  ■  ,i  ,^  °  Profrsso,-  of  modern  laiR-uawsii, ',,''''  '!"'"•  -f"  1*^34  he  was  oiTerec/ 
in  Seandinavia,  ,.;/,:■■,;'  '■^""A<''.if'<'«i  '"onfhs  i  Ciiu  ,  .  VT, '  !'"'  '^^  Harvard,  and  before 
his  i.rofessor.slii,,       i  l '  ,'  i        '"  ■^""^'''laMd.    ]i,.  tam-i     al     I  ,'"/"?■!",'' -^'"'  ''™^^  PH'icipaJIv 

Of  35;  the  one  <  i  th    ri    ,       . ''^l"  '^'Pr<Jduced  from  an  ol    si.J  or  i      '^  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  March 
th.  n«ht,  also  from  a  steel  engralilJg^shows'wSVhl'afe'oT;!:""^^  "'^  '^' 


.;/;;•.,;,;     l^^   l^««^    igb^    ^-isl^F^i^ 
■{  :-''-: '  ; '    IISJ  (liS^  r,-]IK_,-  il^iiti?    . 


^^^">^ 

•"''•'•>1;\^ 


'-     -A  ;  ..J.LJJ 


KAKLY  HOMK.S  OK  LONCM-'Kl.l.' >U 


ri.oi,,  l,y  ii„ 


THK  L0X,;kK,,L0U-  MONfMKNT  IX  WAS.I.X.TON,  13.  c. 

;  presentoil 
I  trian- 
>  finest 

loved  poet,  ,nuke  this  one  of  the  most  k^ed  of  the^^^^^'    ''''^"'''  "^  ">^  features  of  Am.'ricas  Ut 

noted  of  tlie  many  monuments  of  the  Nalion's  capital. 
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and  as  widely-  read  in  Spanish  Anu'rica  as  in  thoir  native  biitliland — 
Pr^cott  perhaps  even  more  so.  In  the  case  of  Prescott  and  Irving 
the  reason  for  this  is  easily  discernibk\,  and  it  is  because  they  Avrote 
on  Spanish  and  Spanish-^Vinerican  subjects  and  from  a  viewpoint 
entirely  sympathetic  to  the  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  mind. 
The  old  Moorish  days  of  Spain,  the  Christian  conquest,  the  Alhambia 
with  its  beauty  and  more,  its  recollections,  the  Cid,  Granachi,  these 
are  stories  and  names  that  stir  even  the  blood  of  the  cold  northernei"s, 
how  much  more  so  then  the  men  and  women  of  the  warmer  l)looded 
race  whose  fathers  it  was  that  fought  these  battles  and  did  these 
things  ?  Who  else  so  charmingly  has  told  these  old  stories  as  has 
Irving?  Then  there  is  Mexico  and  Peru  and  the  conciuistadores, 
their  own  immediate  ancestors  but  a  few  generations  away^why 
should  not  Prescott's  histories  be  read  and  treasured  in  Latin 
America  ? 

But  Longfellow.  True  lie,  too,  wrot(>  of  Spanish  things  and  lie 
translated  Spanish  poetry  into  English,  ])ut  his  knowledge  of  wSpain 
can  not  be  called  profound  and  he  knew  almost  nothing  of  Spanish 
America.  His  acquaintance  with  the  language  was  not  extensive. 
All  in  all,  and  in  things  professedly  Spanish,  no  Spanish-American 
would  for  an  instant  tlnnk  of  classing  Longfellow  with  Prescott  or 
Irving.  Nevertheless  his  impress  on  Spanish  America  is  no  doubt 
deeper  that  that  of  either  of  the  older  men,  certainly  deeper  than  that 
of  Irving.  First,  he  was  a  jxx't,  and  S])aiiish  America  is  still  in  the 
age  of  poetry.  Second,  his  turn  of  thought,  his  meters,  his  imagery, 
even  the  words  he  uses,  all  l(>nd  themselves  to  Spanish  translation  as 
snugly  as  if  Longfellow  were  Latin  born  and  wrote  a  kindred  tongue. 
Take,  for  example,  the  introduction  to  Evangeline,  ''This  is  the 
first  primeval;"  sec  how   Casasus  '  puts  it  in  the  S})anish: 

Esta  cs  la  st'lva  dc  la  cdail  |iriiiu'ra. 
LoH  pinos  y  los  codros  ruinorosos 
('on  heno  oniados  y  con  vordea  trajes, 
A  la  hora  del  crepusculo,  indistintos, 
Se  von  como  druidas  que  cxhalaran 
Con  voz  triate  y  profjl^tica  bus  cantos, 
Cual  blancos  trovadores  que  on  el  pccho 
La  barba  luonga  descansar  dejaran. 
Ilabla  ol  cercano  mar  con  hu  rugido, 
i  tcsdo  8U  antro  de  roca.H,  sonoroso, 
Y  con  languido  aconto  (picjunibroao, 
Do  la  Hflva  rc-jpundclc  el  gcinido. 

('onld  any  (rnii^la  t  itui  more  ciilcli  llic  .spirit,  the  iliytlim,  iiiid 
even  llic  words  of  llic  original  lliaii  this'^  lint  it  is  in  pari  l)ccan>c 
the  meter  of  the  original,  dactylic  liexameter,  is  essenlially  Latin 

*  EvanKolina  Irndiicido  por  Juit(|iiln   I>.  Cilhusus  (Mpxictui  A mba.s.sacior  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Diaz  rdglmv),  Mexico,  1001. 


^^.  :'^ 


UKl'KUlJLCTlONS  (>]•  ILLLSTUATIONS  OF  TIIK  "CurLAS  UE  MANKUiUI'-" 

Among  LotiKfcUow's  most  noted  works  is  his  translation  of  tho  "Coiilas  de  Manrique,"  the  beautiful 
poem  written  by  Don  Jor^e  Maiiri(iue,  the  young  Spanish  sohlicr-i'oef ,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
an  odo  to  his  beloved  father,  J{odri(,'o  Manrique,  Conde  dc  rareilcs  and  Maesire  dc  Santiago, "who 
died  in  1476.    The  upixT  |)ictureilhistrates  tlie  passage  rendered  by  I-ongfellow  as  follows: 

"  Where  are  the  highljorn  dames,  atid  where 
Their  gay  attire,  and  jeweled  hair, 

And  odors  sweet? 
Where  are  the  gentle  knights,  tliat  came 
To  kneel,  and  l)reathe  love's  ardent  flame. 

Low  at  their  feet  ?  " 

The  lower  picture  Illustrates  such  passages  as  the  following: 

"  Upon  the  hard-fouglit  battle  ground, 
Hrave  steeds  and  gallant  riders  found 

A  common  grave; 
And  wliere  the  warrior's  hand  did  gain 
The  rents,  and  the  long  vassal  train, 

That  cou(juest  gave." 
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AH.  .............  i..U.  .;..>... .Mounu... 


and  easily  swings  into  Scnor 
Casasus'  hendeca-syUabic 
vorso  and  LongfeUow's  ideas 
,ud  imagery  appeal  to 
Spanish-American  taste. 
Take  Pombo's^  rendering  ot 

the  Arrow  and  tlie  Song: 

Dispare  al  aire  una  flecha; 
Cayo  a  tierra,  mas  no  supe 
Do  cayu; 

Pues,  al  fin  con  alas  hecha, 
Fue  tan  veloz,  que  mi  vista 
La  derdio. 

Mi  voz  solto  al  aire  un  canto, 
(-aye)  a  tierra.  mas  no  supe 
Do  cayo: 
Porque^quienpudovertanto? 
.Quicmseguirdeun  canto  eUuelo 

Consiguio? 

Vi  mi  flecha,  anos  despuc>s, 
Clavadaenunroblcentera 
Yasuabngo; 

Y  encontr6  tal  como  el  es, 
Mi.anlo,  enelcorazon 

Dc  un  aniigo. 

„h  cplas  v-l.i.U  .msll..  ..v. 

„avo  been  fn.n,    .1»-   1"  ' 

.,„,„,  Muuui.,"'-  t"''l  "      '". 

siiiuc   kiml    111-"    '  ,    ■- 
,,i,„„,K  ,n,usla...l  Iron,   lU,,l 

'-  -  -i;:::;;::":' "- 

It  ,„ul  k-ss  mu...an""K'"- 

"--'  -"■'■•■'"" ;'"":":?  1 

;'„.,.  tamilinr,  1"  H'-  ^1'"'"^'' 


s 


•inuiiulioiu-s  pocticus.  por  liufucl 


Ponil.o,  ll..n<'l''.  '•"' 


■i     ^? 


f^^Sj 


ILLUSTUATINC  "TIIK  SPANI.SII  STUDENT. 


L'ppt-r:  Scene  IV  act  III, a  post  house  on  llie  road  to  Segovia,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Guadarrama. 
Lower:  Scene  II,  act  HI,  the  public  square  in  the  village  of  fiuadarrama.  The  Ave  Maria  tolling 
and  the  villagers  kneeling  In  prayer. 
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ear.  Not  only  is  it  that  the  Spanish-speaking  person  translates  Long- 
fellow's poems  into  Spanisli  with  facility,  l)ut  lie  reads  Longfellow 
easilj'  in  the  original  English. 

The  distinguished  Mexican  literatiis  Ignacio  M.  Altaniirano  has 
maintained  that  hoth  in  the  Spanish-American  countries  and  in 
the  United  States  there  exists  a  Ixxly  of  ])oetic  ex])ression  that  draws 
])ut  little  from  S})ain  on  the  one  hand,  or  England  on  the  other; 
that  the  hest  American  poetry  is  essentially  American  and  not 
imitative.  He  would  class  Andres  Bello,  I{;stel)an  Echeverria, 
Jorge  Isaacs,  Jose  Marmol,  Jose  Joaquin  Olmedo  with  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Emerson  as  forming  a  single 
American  group.  Whether  one  agrees  or  not  with  Senor  Altamirano 
as  to  the  nonimitative  quality  in  the  poetry  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  group  mentioned,  undouhtedly  there  are  similarities  as  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  group  that  entitle  it  to  be  classed  as  a 
single  school. 

In  the  June  number  of  Cuba  Contemporanea  un<]er  tlie  title 
"\Jn  Espafiolista  de  Norteamerica"  is  a  review  o(  Longfellow's 
life  and  works  by  M.  Romera-Navarro.  The  salient  points  of  the 
review  were  set  out  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin  for 
December,  1917. 

Breeding  Karakul  Sheep  is  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  article  in 
the  January  lunnber  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin  of  which 
the  following  is  the  English  version: 

Of  all  the  fashions  in  clothes  for  men  and  women  that  have  })re- 
\ail('(l  from  (hni,  ])rehistoric  ages  down  to  the  ])resent  the  oldest  is 
beyond  doubt  the  fashion  of  wearing  furs.  Of  course,  the  styles  have 
changed  somewhat  in  the  last  100,000  years  or  so.  Fur-lined  over- 
coats and  sealskin  cloaks  are  cut  a  little  differently,  prepared  a  little 
more  elaborately,  and  cost  considerably  more  now  than  in  the  days 
when  our  forefathers  tore  the  skins  from  the  cave  bears  they  slew 
and  a|)proj)riated  them  to  their  own  use  as  garments,  hut  presumably 
the  ])urj)ose  is  the  same,  n.imcly,  to  keej)  the  human  hody  warm. 
The  word  "  |)i'esumably "  is  used  advisedly,  i'oi'  in  these  nio(hM-n 
(lays  of  hixiny  and  (hsphiy  clothes  of  many  kinds  are  woiii  as  nnich 
fo|-  theil'  ornamental  as  for  theii'  protectis'c  (|ualities.  In  fact,  in 
coniHM-tion  with  l'ui>  the  ornamental  feature  is  generally  a  matter  ol 
gr'calei-  coii-,iderat  ion  than  i-.  the  useful  one  of  protection  fi'om  cold. 
IJarity  i~i  another  <|uality  that  makes  some  s|)ecial  kind  of  fur  (h'- 
siral)le  to  the  votaries  of  |)ame  1^'ashion,  so  that  the  diHieulty  ol 
obtaining  a  certain  ])elt  and  its  cons(M|uent  exoihilant  cost,  enters 
into  the  matl<-r  of  desirability  |)ei'haj)s  as  mucii  as  does  its  real  or 
faneied  l)eiiut  s  .  .\  good,  Ilea  \  \  eloak  or  cajx'  made  of  the  w  oNcn  wctd 
of  an  ordinary  shee|)  would  douhtless  be  as  ell'eeti\('  in   keeping  the 
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SPECIMENS  OF  IMPORTED  KARAKUL  SHEEP. 

^'OP''f'  ',!"'  ""I'fritW  Kiinikiil  rani  used  by  the  Burp.ui  of  Animal  Indiistrv  of  the  T^iulod 
Males  i'i|,arlinciil  (if  AKriculturo  at  its  experimental  farm,  Bcllsville,  Md.,  in  l'J13.  Lowtr: 
An  imporuv  karalcul  i^we  vvitli  her  verv  voung  himb,  showing  the  desired  black,  tight, 
unilorm,  and  lustrous  curl,  evcniv  distribu'ted  over  the  entire  body. 
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stylish  woman  warm  as  is  the  glossy,  hlack.  tiLchtly  curled  fur  of 
what  is  knov^Ti  as  ''Persian"  lamb,  but  it  would  cost  much  less. 
Therefore  she  wants  "'Persian''  lamb. 

Xow  the  so-called  "Persian"  lamb  fur  is  not  Persian  at  all.  It  is 
the  fur  of  the  little  two  to  five  days'  old  lamb  of  the  Karakul  sheep. 
Sometimes  the  lamb  is  prematurely  born,  and  then  its  fur  is  valued 
still  more  highly.  The  Karakul  sheep  is  native  to  a  very  restricted 
area  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  very  few  of  the  type  have  been  success- 
fully reared  elsewhere.  That  makes  the  fur  of  the  Karakul  lamb  hard 
to  get  and  costly — therefore  all  the  more  (k'sirable.  As  a  consequence, 
a  number  of  sheep  breeders  in  the  I'nited  States,  as  well  as  in  various 
Illuropean  and  South  American  countries,  have  been  tiying  very 
hard  to  establish  the  Karakul  sheep  industry  in  their  rcsj^ective 
countries,  as  yet  with  but  little  material  success.  Dr.  ('.  ('.  Young, 
of  Belen,  Texas,  is  the  only  man  who  has  succeeded  in  introducing 
the  type  in  the  United  States.  He  has  brought  in  three  lots,  com- 
])rising  a  total  of  81  rams  and  23  ewes,  and  these  are  ratlier  wi(h>ly 
(hstributed,  some  being  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canachi,  while 
others  are  in  various  States — Texas,  Kansas,  Xew  York,  and  Xew 
Mexico. 

The  Aniiu.il  IIusbaiKhv  l)i\isi()n  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Inikistry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  some  years 
been  interested  in  experimenting  with  the  breeding  of  Karakul  sheep, 
having  had  the  use  of  some  of  the  rams  imj)orted  by  Dr.  Young,  and 
the  excellent  account  of  the  cliaracter,  a])pearance,  development, 
etc.,  of  this  breed  pubhshed  in  the  1!)15  yearbook  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultuic  is  the  basis  for  the  following  very  abl)reviate(l  sketch. 
The  Persian  lanih  fur  is  pnxhiced  in  Central  Asia,  chielly  in  the 
Khanate  oi-  principahty  of  Bokhara,  situated  between  Turkestan  on 
the  north  and  Afghanistan  on  the  soutli,  though  a  few  Karakul  sheep 
are  kej)t  in  t he  adj(tining  territory.  Tlie  teiin  ■  Persian  "  seems  to  have 
been  attaclied  to  this  fur  because  at  one  time  it  was  sent  to  l''urope 
through  j)oints  in  Pei'sia.  There  are  some  Karakul  sheep  in  l'ei"sia, 
l»iil  the  stock  conunon  to  that  <'ountry  and  known  in  .\nierica  as 
I'er.^iaiis  ai-e  not  \ahiabh'  as  fur  pro(hicers. 

Furs  taken  from  young  himbs  are  also  known  as  .V^tiakhan,  Bi'oad- 
laii.  and  Kiirmner.  I'ersiaii,  Astrakliaii,  and  Broadtail  skins  are  all 
Mack  in  col(»r  hul  \ary  in  character  of  cuil.  the  Persian  having  the 
most  pronounced,  mo^t  iniifoi-ni,  and  tightc->l  cmU.  and  heing  there- 
fore the  mo-.t  valuaiilc.  Kriinnicr  i^  a  gra\  fur  prodiicc(l  mainly  in 
lhe('rimean  |)eninsida,  hence  its  name. 

'{'he  Karakid  sheep  takes  its  name  fiom  Kara  Kul  (l)lack  laket, 
a  village  in  the  eastern  j)art  of  liokhara.  Thi^  pro\  incc  is  a  |)ro- 
tectorate  of  the  Russian  (lovernment  and  comjirises  about  S.'), ()()() 
s(piare  miles.    A  large  part  of  the  area  has  an  elevationj)fjibout  S,()0() 
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foot  and  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  country  is  usctl  for  crop  raising 
by  the  aid  of  irrigation.  The  summers  are  very  hot  and  dry,  while 
in  winter  the  temperature  frequently  goes  down  to  20°  F.,  and  in  the 
highlands,  where  most  of  the  sheep  are  raised,  considerably  lower. 
The  areas  on  wliich  the  sheep  run  are  frequently  covered  with  snow 
and  forage  becomes  very  scarce,  so  that  in  some  years  the  sheep 
losses  are  very  heavy. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  this  territory  is  estimated  at  from  3,000,000 
to  4,000,000  and  the  annual  exports  of  lamb  skins  average  about 
1,500,000.  The  skins  are  collected  by  dealers  and  traders  and  most 
of  them  resold  at  the  annual  summer  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  in 
Russia,  272  miles  east  from  Moscow,  where  the  principal  buyers  were 
formerly  Germans  from  Leipzig.  In  Leipzig  the  skins  were  assorted 
into  uniform  lots  for  export  to  various  countries. 

It  appears  that  the  foundation  of  these  fur-bearing  sheep  was  the 
early  native  Arabi.  The  blood  of  the  Arabi  has  been  disseminated 
and  in  combination  with  that  of  the  black  Danadar  produced  tlie 
sheep  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  which  gave  the  name  to  ( he 
Karakul  breed.  With  the  rapid  rise  in  value  of  the  fur,  beginjiing 
in  1895,  there  was  great  incentive  to  increase  the  size  of  the  flocks 
by  purchase  of  ewes  available  from  the  surrounding  territory  but 
low  in  iur  quality.  The  offspring  of  such  ewes,  by  rams  from  (he 
older  flocks,  had  marketable  skins.  Failure  to  reserve  select  animals 
for  raising  rams  and  the  custom  of  killing  the  ram  lambs  caused  a 
serious  decline  in  the  valuable  rams,  but  recent  efl'orts  toward  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  stock  have  arrested  deterioration. 

The  Karakul  is  a  sheep  of  medium  size,  with  black  face  and  h^gs, 
and  a  long,  coarse^  fl(>ece  of  som(>  shade  of  gray.  The  rams  are  IioiikmI 
and  the  ewes  polled,  ( hough  occasionally  polled  rams  atid  homed 
ewes  are  met  with.  The  body  of  the  Karakul  has  the  nairow  hack 
and  flat  sides  <-ommon  to  sheep  not  bred  for  meat  ])ro(hiclion.  ;n(l 
a  depression  back  of  the  shoulders  and  a  high  join  are  u^unlly  ])rcs(nl. 
The  rump  is  (piite  drooping,  and  a  very  (hst inclive  chnractcM-  is  (he 
shaj)e  and  size  of  the  tail.  This  is  not  th(>  long  (ail  of  (he  lMn<)])ean 
bi-eeds,  neidiercaii  (he  Karakul  be  said  lo  belong  lo  the  fa(-iuui])e(l 
class  common  in  .\sia(ie.  <-oun(ries.  1 1  is  described  as  "broiid- 
tailed."  Being  (piile  short  and  very  hroad  next  to  (he  body,  fat 
a<-c.uuiul;i(e>  in  (his  ]);ii-t  and  forms  a  triangular  (le\ clojiuient  that 
nniy  weigh  .")  or  r.  ))oun(ls,  extending  toward  the  ho<-ks.  The  lowei 
])art  of  the  tiiil  is  fre(|Uenlly  sliar])ly  curved.  This  broad-tailed 
feature,  is  otdy  slight  ly  <le\('lo|»e(|  in  the  |aiid)s  at  hirlh,  hecouiing 
pi-onounced  in  mature,  animals.  Other  ])eculiai-  features  are  shown 
in  the  head.  The  lace  is  nnri'ow  and  deridcMllv  Ivoman-nosed.  The 
ears  are  >iuall.  pendujou^,  and  --et   soineA\  hat   joNW      The  lleece  is  IVoni 
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6  to  10  inches  long,  decidedly  coarse,  and  at  the  outer  ends  lying  in 
separate  small  locks. 

In  some  specimens  of  tiie  breed  there  is  a  noticeable  amount  of 
finer  and  softer  wool  near  the  skin.  This  undercoat  is  not  desired  in 
breeding  animals,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  lambs  having  the  best  curl 
and  luster  come  from  parents  having  the  least  fine  wool.  A  pro- 
nounced glossiness  of  the  face  and  legs  and  evidence  of  curls  on  these 
parts  are  regarded  as  indications  of  ability  to  produce  lambs  with 
skins  of  good  luster  and  curled  all  over. 

The  Karakul,  as  a  result  of  its  environment,  is  adapted  to  areas  of 
extreme  temperatures  and  limited  rainfall,  and  there  would  seem  to 
be  an  opportunity  for  careful  breeders  in  the  various  sheep-producing 
countries  of  the  Americas  having  conditions  suitable  to  the  Karakul 
sheep  to  improve  the  breed  greatly  and  to  establish  the  Persian  lamb 
fur-producing  industries  in  such  localities.  In  this  connection 
Dr.  Youiig,  whose  study  of  the  breed  and  successful  importations 
have  made  him  a  leading  authority  on  the  subject,  states: 

"Karakuls  imported  into  the  United  States  as  early  as  1908  have 
been  tested  out  all  over  this  country,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  and  there 
were  practically  no  losses  recorded  anywhere,  except  a  few  in  New- 
foundland and  the  fatal  losses  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  due  to  an 
epidemic  introduced  by  certain  domestic  sheep,  although  mismanage- 
ment and  carelessness  in  this  one  case  were  important  factors.  It 
has  been  proven  that  the  Karakul  will  thrive  and  accumulate  fat  on 
weeds  and  underbrush  alone,  and  in  one  case  Karakul  Iambs  confined 
to  a  weedy  pasture  accumulated  fat  quicker  than  domestic  lambs  fed 
on  alfalfa  and  small  grain.  The  Karakul  fits  in  admirably  in  the 
semidosert  sections  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  where  an  animal 
is  required  that  can  go  a  long  distance  without  water  without  suffer- 
ing, and  can  withstand  severe  cold  and  heat.  Being  a  great  browser — 
more  so  even  than  the  goat — this  sheep  should  be  introduced  on  well- 
drained,  cut-over  timberland  in  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western 
sections  of  the  country,  for  the  mutton  is  delicious  and  free  of  the 
sheepy  taste  characteristic  of  the  native  sheep." 

As  heretofore  suggested,  it  is  only  the  skin  of  the  very  young  lamb 
that  brings  the  high  prices  in  the  fur  markets,  and  the  following 
paragrai)hs  from  the  account  in  the  1915  yearbook  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  of  interest  to  show  when  the 
skins  are  supposed  to  be  at  their  best  : 

It  ifl  very  important  that  lambs  should  be  killed  at  the  right  age  in  order  to  give 
the  skins  their  maximum  value.  Skins  of  prematurely  born  lambs  have  a  peculiar 
gloss  and  softness,  which  does  not,  however,  have  a  value  above  that  of  a  good  skin 
born  at  the  normal  time.  The  current  idea  that  Persian  lamb  fur  is  secured  from 
lambs  removed  from  ewes  prior  to  the  time  of  natural  birth  is  erroneous. 

48231— 18— Bull.  3 G 
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Our  observations  show  that  the  value  of  the  skins  may  be  often  greatly  lessened 
by  allowing  the  lambs  to  reach  too  great  an  age.  The  extra  weight  of  the  skin  from 
a  lamb  that  has  reached  an  age  of  5  days  will  seriously  lower  the  value.  Occasionally 
a  skin  will  improve  in  luster  during  the  first  few  days  after  birth.  Daily  observations 
upon  the  condition  of  the  skin  were  recorded  for  each  lamb  of  the  1914  production 
from  birth  until  the  skin  Ijegan  to  deteriorate  in  fur  value.  Although  none  of  these 
three-quarters  Karakul  lambs  had  skins  of  high  value,  the  changes  due  to  age  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  representative  of  those  occurring  in  laml)s  producing  fur  of 
good  quality.  In  no  case  was  it  found  that  the  character  of  the  curl  improved  after 
birth.  In  most  cases  the  curl  retained  its  original  closeness  until  the  third  day,  and 
in  about  one-half  of  the  skins  it  had  begun  to  open  on  the  fifth  day,  while  at  the  ninth 
day  it  had  opened  considerably.  The  luster  improved  in  most  cases  up  to  the  fifth 
day,  the  change  being  most  marked  in  skins  having  a  poor  luster  at  birth.  It  appears 
that  while  some  skins  may  be  improved  in  luster  by  being  left  until  5  days  old,  there 
is  nothing  gained  in  character  of  curl.  In  fact,  after  the  third  day  there  is  a  strong 
probability  of  a  deterioration  in  the  curl. 

The  skins  of  these  lambs  bring  from  S3  to  SIO  or  more  eacli,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  curl,  glossiness,  color,  softness,  eto.,  even  in 
such  off  seasons  as  in  1915.  Generally  the  price  is  considerably 
liigher.  Considering  the  attractiveness  oi  the  Karakul  lamb  fur  and 
the  diminishing  su])plies  of  all  natural  furs,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  there  will  be  further  advancements  in  values,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  this  breed  of  sheep  should  not  be  made  a  great 
source  of  revenue  for  breeders  in  South  as  well  as  in  North  America. 

Planning  Better  Output  of  Logwood  from  Haiti  is  the  title  dI"  a 
conijjreliensive  sketch  in  the  Oil  Paint  and  Drug  Kej)orter  of  Jan- 
nary  11,  lOlS,  of  the  logwood  imlustry  and  its  development  in  the 
Rej)ublic  of  Haiti  din'ing  the  past  two  or  three  yeai*s.  The  salient 
features  of  the  article  arc  (Mnbodicd  in  the  following  excerpts: 

The  United  Stale.-;  may  e.vpcct  better  logwood  importations  from  Haiti,  with  twice 
tin-  tiiHtorial  <|uaiity  and  a  .standard  supply,  a,s  a  result  of  work  recently  done  on  the 
island.  Hetter  wood  than  ever  bcfon-  will  soon  be  coming  into  this  country.  This  is 
lh<-  optimi-stie  forecast  made  by  Harold  Palmer  Havis,  who  has  for  the  last  two  years 
bt'<'n  one  of  tin*  prin<i[)al  shippers  of  logwood  from  Cape  Haitian,  the  port  of  the 
northern  di.strict,  and  who  is  now  in  Wa.shington  in  conference  with  (.iovernmeiU 
ollicials. 

The  largo  stores  of  loywoofl  which  were  piled  up  at  the  ports  of  Haiti  a  year  or  two 
ago  am  a  result  of  tlu-  abnormal  big  price  to  which  the  dye  jumped  in  this  country, 
have  iM'fii  practically  depleted.     Su<'h  stores  as  there  are  now  are  mostly  held  l)y 
alien  «'neinies     a  few  on  lh<'  Hoiith  coast. 

The  present  price;  for  loi;woo<l  is  likely  to  be  maintained.  It  has  iieen  eslal>lished 
an  a  fair  .Mtaiidard  price  on  the  island,  ami  the  only  chance  for  any  consi<lerable  reduc- 
tion in  the-  price  is  through  decrea."ed  cost  of  transportation. 

At  pre}4ent  the  situation  is  .somewhat  complicated,  for  if  the  coffee  siliiaiion  is  g 1. 

it  would  pay  the  nntivot*  bettor  to  bring  the  coffee  to  the  |)ort :  but  if  ilic  cniTee  market 
is  off,  if  pays  them  to  brintr  in  logwood. 

Haitian  trade  ha.s  heretofore  suffered  from  the  fact  tli:il  the  price  p:ii.l  Inr  any  Haitian 
ppMluct  ha.s  been  uncertain,  since  there  wa.s  no  a.ssurance  <)f  standard  quality.  <*iic 
^lort  might  .semi  giM»d  Ioj^'WomI  and  another  |»oor  logwoenl.     No  port  cmdd  )«•  (iepeii(|r(l 
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SCKNKS    IN    II  MTI. 


Top:  LoKwood  iiwullliiK  slil|>mciil.  A  stnndard  iis  to  size,  (inalilv,  iiiid  rlfiinncss  lios  rcwiitlv  Ik,tii 
ndnptod  by  the  principiil  slilpjHTH,  and  It  Is  niithorllntlvoly  .siiiti-d  Unit  n  much  Iwtlcr  Kriido  of 
rnntorlul  I.h  to  Im>  nxiH-ctcd  from  the  export<Ts  of  Ilmti  tliitn  niiild  formerly  U'  olitiiinrd.  Mid<llc:  The 
hodpitiil  nt  <'iii>  Kiiitioii,  tlm  wrond  liirK'<'st  rily  of  Hit-  Ui-piit>lir.  Kiillnm:  The  juiMic  market 
id  Ml'  III  Cap  llaitM'ii.  The  city  wax  founded  in  I'lTO  nnd  ha.s  a  |io|>lila(loii  of  something'  over  li.flOO. 
It  is  the  chief  outlet  for  Ihi-  ^reiit  northern  plain,  Its  i-lilef  exports  lH•j||^:  Iii^wood,  coirce,  and 
iiiahoRoiiy. 
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\IK\VS   OK    I'OUT   AU    I'HIXCE,   HAITI. 


Top:  Coneral  view  of  Port  au  Prince,  capital  and  principal  port  of  Haiti.  The  citv  li;is  an  estimated 
population  of  IIS.CKK),  is  supplied  witli  electric  lights,  street  railwav  svsteni,  nunierous  well-iiaved 
streets,  exeellent  police  and  fire  denartinents.  a  number  of  line  public'buiMiiiKS.  ;iiid  is  rapidlv  becom- 
ing a  thriving  business  center.  Middle:  A  church  in  Petionville,  a  delitrblfnl  liltle  suburb  of  Port  au 
Prince,  located  at  an  elevation  of  1,300  feet  above  sea  level  and  overlooking  the  harbor  and  plain  of 
•  ill  de  Sac.  Hottora:  The  wharf  at  Port  au  Prince,  which  is  2,320  foct  long  and  extends  out  into  a 
naturally  protected  deop-watcr  harbor  whose  minimum  depth  at  the  wharf  is  27  feet,  giving  aiuplo 
accommoaation  to  ocean-going  vessels. 
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upon  to  Anp  only  good  wood,  unleris  the  exporter  made  personal  suj)ervisiou.     This 
has  come  to  be  a  very  important  safeguard  in  the  logwood  trade. 

******* 

In  regulating  the  size  and  quality  so  that  no  rotten  wood  will  be  shipped,  no  branches 
and  trash,  they  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  logs  under  4  inches  in  diameter,  or  which  is 
not  properly  cleaned.  This  action  is  going  to  do  much  to  improve  the  trade,  for  it 
means  that  there  will  be  a  standard  grade  of  wood  shipped  from  Haiti. 

Heretofore  some  cargoes  have  been  sent  out  by  speculators  made  up  fi"om  ])iles  of 
poor  wood  which  the  regular  dealers  had  discarded.  It  is  such  cargoes  which  have 
thrown  suspicion  on  logwood  shipments. 

In  1916  duty  on  logwood  shipments  at  $3  a  ton  paid  $344,510  to  the  Government. 

These  efforts  at  standardization  have  already  been  put  in  operation  in  the  northern 
division,  of  which  Cape  Haitian  is  the  principal  port. 

At  the  present  price  of  logwood  the  country  people  are  making  a  fair  profit,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  industry  on  standard  gi-ades  these  prices  should  continue, 
the  farsighted  dealers  aver. 

******* 

There  is  now  being  actively  prosecuted  a  great  work  for  the  development  of  the 
country  through  the  l)uilding  of  roads.  To  appreciate  this,  one  must  understand  that 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  from  50,000  to  150,000  tons  of  logwood  a  year  has  been 
cut  from  territory  near  a  few  ports.  As  the  roads  are  built  inland,  the  product 
will  be  maintained  and  a  far  superior  supply  will  be  shipped.  Undoubtedly  large 
virgin  woods  which  have  previously  been  too  far  inland  will  be  cut,  and  new  ports 
of  shipment  will  be  opened  up. 

Thus  are  plans  working  out  for  the  future  of  the  industry;  thorough  organization 
standards  will  be  maintained  and  territory  hitherto  untouched  will  be  opened  up. 
There  have  been  no  .shipments  of  virgin  logwood  for  many  years,  only  the  stubble 
growth  near  the  few  principal  ports.  Now  vast  quantities  of  virgin  growth  are  to  be 
cut. 

^^'hat  this  means  tu  the  American  market,  to  the  consumers  in  the  United  States, 
can  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  commercial  tests  made  in  plants  in  the  United 
States  which  are  employed  at  the  present  time  almost  exclusively  in  furnishing 
dyes  for  Army  uniforms  show  that  on  the  cut-over  wood  450  to  600  pounds  of  51  per 
cent  extract  is  found  in  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  the  logwood,  while  from  the  virgin 
wood  the  yield  Ls  more  than  !)00  pounds.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  costs  as  much  to 
"chip"  the  scrub,  to  transport  it,  and  to  extract  the  dye,  yet  there  is  almost  double 

the  product  in  the  virgin  woo<l. 

******* 

It  should  be  made  plain  that  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  stocks  that  were 
accumidated  at  Haitian  ports  a  year  or  year  and  a  half  ago  has  automatically  removed 
the  irresponsible  dealer,  because  as  the  new  stock  comes  in  the  dealer  nuist  pay  for 
it.  If  he  does  this,  the  speculator  becomes  a  merchant.  So  that  as  conditions  are 
now  only  a  responsible  merchant  can  do  the  business.     He  must  be  supported  by  a 

responsible  house  or  else  he;  would  soon  go  broke,  having  to  pay  cash. 

«  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  logwood  tradf  in  Haiti  that,  although  the  wood  from  this  island 
is  cheapest  in  this  country,  yet  in  Haiti  the  heaviest  export  duty  is  charged-  $3  per 
ton.  That  cotmtry,  it  must  he  observed,  lives  off  the  export  duties  on  logwood  and 
coffee. 

Coconut  Production  in  Latin  America  is  the  subject  of  iin  i n lores ti it lj 
ciiciiliir  recently  i>siie<l  1)\  the  l.,iitin  Ainerieiiii  Division  of  tlio  United 
States  Dcpftrtniont  of  Commerce.  The  (hnmnd  for  coconuts,  copra, 
and  eoeotuit  oil  is  constantly  «(ro\vin^.  N'nst  areas  in  (he  countries  of 
Central  America,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  nortlu'rn  sections  of 


Court<..y  ol  thu  United  Stairs  .\m,„ii:U  Musluim. 

COCONUT  PALMS  AT  SALAMA,  GUATEMALA,  AT  AN  ALTITUDE  OF  900  METERS, 


GATUliUlNG  COCONUTS. 
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South  America,  where  the  coconut  palm  is  indigenous,  are  remarkably 
well  a(laj)tc(l  to  the  growing  of  this  product  on  a  large  scale.  In  view 
of  the  i)i-ofital)le  returns  from  such  plantations  it  is  surprising  that  the 
industry  has  not  been  more  rapidly  develo})ed.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts embody  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  circular: 

Each  year  of  the  war  increases  the  demand  for  vegetable  fats  of  all  kinds  and  espe- 
cially for  those  which  it  is  possible  to  use  for  food  as  substitutes  for  animal  fats.  Many 
oils  contain  a  certain  amount  of  acid  which  is  more  or  less  irritating  to  animal  tissues 
and  which  must  be  eliminated  by  expensive  purifying  processes  before  the  oils  can 
be  used  as  human  foods.  The  oil  obtained  from  copra  (dried  coconut  meat)  is  entirely 
free  from  any  of  these  acids  and  is,  therefore,  especially  valuable. 

Coconut  products  are  imported  into  the  United  States  in  three  forms;  whole  nuts, 
copra,  and  coconut  oil.  Part  of  the  whole  nut  imported  is  used  especially  for  con- 
fectionery, part  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coconut  oil. 

Statistics  show  that,  in  1917,  the  United  States  imported  $2,587,535  worth  of  whole 
nuts,  $13,243,136  worth  of  copra,  and  $9,132,095  worth  of  coconut  oil.  Most  of  the 
whole  nuts  are  imported  fi'om  Latin  America  while  most  of  the  copra  and  oil  comes 
from  the  Far  East. 

The  possibilities  of  coconut  production  in  Central  America,  in  the  adjoining  islands, 
and  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  are  just  now  being  realized.  Experimen- 
tation proves  that  coconuts  are  one  of  the  safest  and  most  profitable  tropical  crops  in 
the  world ;  instances  of  150  to  250  per  cent  annual  profit  for  a  term  of  100  years  being 
by  no  means  infrequent.  The  crop  is  not  a  perishable  one,  keeping  for  months  in 
fresh  condition  and  for  years  when  dried  or  made  into  copra.  The  markets  are 
hungry  for  the  product  and  the  demand  is  increasing  all  the  time. 

Expert  opinion  agrees  that  about  70  coconut  trees  should  be  planted  to  the  acre, 
though  they  usually  grow  much  thicker  in  the  native  or  wild  groves.  These  planted 
and  cultivated  trees  may  be  depended  upon,  when  fully  mature,  to  yield  an  average 
of  100  coconuts  per  annum.  After  the  first  10  years  an  acre  of  well-cultivated  coco- 
nut trees  may  be  counted  on  to  yield  10,000  nuts  per  year.  The  trees  begin  to  bear 
about  the  fifth  year  and  may  continue  actively  productive  until  the  sixtieth  or 
eightieth  year,  sometimes  even  longer. 

Copra  is  the  meat  of  the  coconut  extracted  from  the  shell  and  dried  in  one  of  two 
ways.  The  best  grade  of  copra  is  produced  by  sun  drying,  a  process  which  requires 
several  weeks.  An  inferior  grade  is  produced  by  smoke  drying  or  roasting  which 
requires  only  a  few  hours,  but  produces  stained  and  sometimes  rancid  copra.  Coconut 
oil  ia  made  Ijy  crushing  the  copra. 

The  coconut  industry,  which  is  already  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  Panama,  shows 
a  steady  increase.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  country  are  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  and  much  of  the  soil  contains  just  the  right  properties. 
There  are  2,500  s(iuare  miles  of  good  coconut  land  close  to  the  coasts  of  Panama, 
besides  some  interior  land.  The  present  center  of  the  coconut  business  is  the  San 
lilas  country,  east  of  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  there  are  some  300,000  trees. 
Most  of  the  plantations  lielong  to  small  owners  and  to  the  San  Bias  Indians  who  prac- 
tice little  or  no  cultivation.  Within  the  last  few  years  American  capitalists  have 
developed  plantations  on  the  Palenque  coast  and  at  Coco  Plum  Point.  The  nuts 
grown  on  the  Pacific  coast,  known  as  the  Choco  variety,  and  the  San  Bias  nuts  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world  and  bring  the  highest  prices  in  the  New  York  market. 
These  high  prices  are  due  to  the  size,  richness,  sweetness,  and  whiteness  of  the  meat 
of  the  nuts. 

The  growth  of  this  industry  is  sliown  by  the  following  report  of  the  American  consul 
at  Colon,  in  1910,  17,358,144  coconuts  in  the  shell  were  invoiced  for  shipment, 
valued  at  $097,763;  in  1917,  19,528,843  nuts,  valued  at  $706,592,  were  invoiced. 
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The  yield  of  coconuts  in  Honduras  is  steadily  increasing;  and  planting  is  going  on 
l)oth  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  near-by  islands.  The  l)ulk  of  the  crop  comes  from 
the  Bay  Islands,  which,  in  li)lG,  produced  about  10,000,000  nuts.  In  the  same  year 
the  consul  at  Ceiba  reports  90,000  trees  near  Ceiba,  of  which  20,000  were  then  bearing, 
A  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Ceiba,  but  l^eyond  rail  communication,  the  beach  is 
bordered  for  miles  with  coconut  jialms. 

Declared  exports  to  United  States. 

Coconuts. 

1915: 

Number 12.  359,  645 

Value $220,  289 

1916: 

Number 9,  676, 982 

Value $306,  758 

Copra. 
1915: 

Pounds 23,  700 

Value $1, 653 

1916: 

Pounds 93, 964 

Value $7,  537 

The  coconut  belt  of  Nicaragua  has  in  turn  been  under  the  control  of  English.  Ameri- 
cans, Nicaraguans,  and  Germans,  and  is  finally  coming  under  the  control  of  Americans 
once  more.  The  Coconut  Plantations  Co.  of  Massachusetts  has  recently  bought  the 
large  i)lantations  situated  about  2  miles  north  of  Greytown  Harbor  and  stretcliing  out 
from  there  35  miles  north  to  Punta  Roca.  This  company  is  also  acquiring  other 
coconut  ])ropcrties  in  Central  America  and  establishing  buying  stations  and  copra 
dryers. 

Total  exports,  countries  not  specified. 
1914: 

Number. 1 ,  141,  543 

Value $25,  878 

1915: 

Number 965,  436 

Value $11,  942 

1916: 

N  umber 1 ,  168,  456 

Value $30,  539 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  recently  taken  an  interest  in  furthering  the 
coconut  industry  of  the  country.  The  treasury  department  has  ordered  two  coconut 
oil  extracting  machines  which  the  Government  proposes  to  set  up  in  Limon  and 
Puiitarenas  and  to  sell  at  cost  in  order  to  sdmulato  the  production  of  coconut  oil. 

The  coconut  industry  Ls  almost  wholly  undeveloped  in  Mexico  but  there  are  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  provinces  of  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  JalLsco,  Colimn,  (Juerrero,  and 
Sinaloa  suitable  for  coconut  growing.  (Joconut  and  coquito  nut  (little  coconut) 
forests  fringe  both  tlie  .\tlaiitic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  these  provinces  and  afford  plentiful 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  coconut  products.  Due  to  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  lack  of  modern  machinery  very  little  use  has  so  far  been  made 
of  thi.s  .-supply  of  wild  nuts.  There  are  a  few  small  factories  for  the  making  of  soap 
from  coconut  oil,  but  even  these  few  complain  that  they  can  not  obtain  suflicient 
material. 
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The  vice  consul  at  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  reports  520,277  pounds  of  coquito  nuts,  vahiod 
at  $33,106,  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  that  district  during  January  and 
February,   1916. 

The  coconut  zone  of  Brazil  lies  along  the  seacoast  from  Sergipe  to  Maranhao  and 
thence  to  Para,  and  in  the  Amazon  Basin  from  the  coast  to  the  River  Madeira.  The 
alluvial  lands  of  the  Amazon  Basin  are  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
coconuts  because  of  their  periodical  inundations.  In  1917  there  were  reported  to 
be  some  1,250,000  coconut  trees  in  Brazil  with  an  annual  yield,  per  tree,  of  40  nuts 
which  were  of  good  size  comparatively,  5,000  being  required  per  ton  of  copra. 
******* 

Copra  production  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  in  Brazil.  Owing  to  the  Limited 
number  of  coconuts  available  and  to  the  demand  for  the  green  nuts,  it  is  not  at  present 
a  profitable  industry,  but  with  the  investment  of  sufficient  capital  and  an  efficient 
organization  it  could  be  made  so.  There  is  an  excellent  market  for  the  resulting 
by-products;  the  fiber  is  in  demand  for  cord  making,  the  husk  for  fuel,  the  milk  for 
food,  and  the  palm  leaves  for  building  purposes. 

The  Brazilian  Government  is  endeavoring  to  encourage  the  systematic  cultivation 
of  coconut  palms  and  the  exportation  of  copra. 

Crater  Lake  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  recent  installments  of  the 
'•  National  Parks  of  the  United  States"  series  running  in  the  Spanish 
edition  of  the  Bulletin,  the  following  being  the  English  version  of 
the  article: 

Crater  Lake  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  North  America. 
It  Hes  in  the  heart  of  the  Cascade. Mountains  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  of  Oregon.  The  volcano  whose  site  it  has  usurped  was  one 
of  a  noble  band  of  fire  mountains  which,  Hke  beacons,  once  blazed 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  Because  of  its  unique  character  and  extraor- 
dinary beauty  it  was  made  a  national  park  in  1902. 

The  visitor  to  this  wonderful  region  finds  himself  filled  with  con- 
flicting emotions.  The  sight  is  at  once  weird,  fascinating,  enchant- 
ing, repellent,  of  exquisite  beauty  and  at  times  terrifying  in  its 
austere  dignity  and  oppressing  stillness.  In  the  sparkling  sunlight, 
its  iridescent  hues  are  dazzling  and  bewildering.  Tlie  infinite  range 
of  grays,  silvers,  and  pearls  in  the  carved  and  fretted  lava  walls,  the 
gleaming  white  of  occasional  snow  patciies,  the  olives  and  pine  greens 
of  woods  and  mosses,  the  ^^vid,  cloud-flecked  azure  of  the  sky,  and 
the  lake's  thousand  shades  of  Idue,  from  the  briUiant  turquoise  of  its 
edges  to  the  black  blue  of  its  depths  of  deepest  shadow,  strike  into 
silence  the  least  impre.ssiona])le  observers. 

Few  of  the  astonisliiiig  pictures  of  this  world  in  its  making  which 
geology  hits  restored  for  us  are  so  startling  as  that  of  Mount  Mazama, 
which  once  ivurcl  a  smoking  peak  many  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  present  i>cac.'ful  lev(<l  of  Crater  Lake!  For  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  geological  ages  of  the  past  this  part  of  the  United 
States  was  subjected  to  great  physical  changes.  There  was  one 
long  line  of  volcanoes  scattering  red-liot  matter  over  the  c<mntry 
untd  they  had  built  up  the  powerful  mountain  range  now  kn..wn 
as  the  ('as('a(h'.     'j'his  range  included  such  majestic-  peaks  as  Mounts 
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rhotwuraph  by  Fro.l  Jf.  Kinor.  Portlnnd,  Or.-, 

Thelc'dZJ'  ^  ''"'''''•'''''  "^"'^  FANTASTICALI.V  CAUVED  ABOUT  THK  HIM  OF  CUATKH  I.aKK. 
and  taVny  VeXws''sDottid^pIo*'nnH^!\;  occasionally  rising  to  2,000  feet  or  more.  Those  that  form  (he  rim  are  of  rich  browns 
the  yellow  of  the  lava  beneath  Vh^^.c  lu.  T".u  '^l^.P  ^'^^^-  ^^  ^^^  edge  of  the  lake,  in  places  where  the  water  is  shallow, 
green.  ueueain  stiows  through  the  blue  of  the  water  and  gives  this  sapphire  sea  a  border  trim  of  pole  jade 
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Baker,  Rainier,  Adams,  St.  Helens,  Mazama,  Hood,  and  Shasta. 
Probably  highest  of  them  all  was  Mount  Mazama.  It  stood  in  the 
central  part  of  what  is  now  Oregon,  200  miles  south  of  Mount  Rainier 
and  in  plain  sight  of  Mount  Shasta,  about  100  miles  to  its  north. 

These  graceful  mountains  which  once  were  in  constant  glowing 
eruption  to-day  stand  cold  and  silent,  ^v^apped  in  the  shining  armor 
of  ice  and  snow  glittering  like  huge  diamonds  in  the  brilhant  sun- 
light. But  not  all  of  them — one  is  missing.  Where  Mount  Mazama 
once  reared  his  noble  head  there  is  nothing  until  you  climb  the 
slopes  of  his  foothills,  and  gaze  spellbound  over  the  broken  lava 
cliffs  into  the  lake  which  calmly  and  mirrorlike  stretches  itself  over 
the  vast  expanse.  The  story  of  the  undoing  of  Mount  Mazama  and 
the  birth  of  this  wonder  lake  is  of  thrilling  fascination. 

No  human  eyes  ever  saw  Mount  Mazama.  Long  before  man  came 
the  entire  part  of  it,  in  some  titanic  cataclysm,  fell  in  upon  itself 
as  if  swallowed  by  a  subterranean  cavern,  leaving  its  craterlike 
lava  sides  cut  sharply  downward  into  the  central  abyss.  What  a 
spectacle  that  must  have  been!  The  first  awful  depth  of  this  vast 
hole  no  man  can  guess.  But  the  volcano  was  not  quenched.  It 
burst  up  through  the  collapsed  lava  in  three  places,  making  lesser 
cones  with  the  greater,  but  none  quite  so  high  as  the  surrounding 
rim.  Then  the  fires  ceased,  and  gradually  as  the  years  passed  the 
waters  of  springs  and  melting  snows  percolated  into  the  vast  basin 
and  filled  it  to  its  depth  of  2,000  feet.  These  waters  during  the 
ages  that  have  passed  have  taken  on  a  blue  the  hue  of  which  is 
deeper  and  more  intense  than  the  blue  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Crater  Lake  has  no  inlet,  nor  is  there  any  surface  outlet.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  waters  escape  by  underground  channels  and  con- 
tribute to  the  flow  of  the  Klamath  River,  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  lake  and  its  immediate  vicinity  offer  enough  of  interest  and 
attraction  to  justify  a  visit  of  several  days.  A  good  motor  boat  is 
kept  at  the  landing  on  the  lake's  edge  for  the  convenience  of  tourists, 
and  a  trip  around  the  borders  of  this  body  of  cerulean  waters  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  enjoyable  experiences  that  can  be  had.  The 
boat  passes  around  jagged  points  of  slmrp  rock,  under  the  shadows 
of  beetling  cliffs,  and  out  into  the  sunlight  again  in  a  way  that  makes 
one  feel  as  if  fairyland  were  really  true.  In  places  wiierc  the  water 
is  not  more  lliari  MO  or  10  feet  deep  the  jado-green  lava  at  the  bot- 
tom can  be  cleurly  seen.  In  other  places  the  sensation  as  the  boat 
passes  over  the  rim  of  IIk;  inuci-  crater  and  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  bottom  seems  to  dto])  out  of  things  is  startling.  The 
trip  around  the  border  is  some  2  1  niih--  in  length. 

Kcniarkable  also  are  the  twisted  and  contorted  la\a  formations 
of  the  innci'  rim.  A  trip  i)y  lauiK-h  along  the  edge  of  the  lake  reveals 
these  in  a  thousand   diirei-ent    forms.     At  oiu'  jioint    near  the  shore 


ka^saZr.!''"'  "'°""'"  ""'''"■"'  ""-^""^^  ■•"»«  •="-»-•■  "'-".:.,  ...K,:. 
ne^  are  swiagmites  that  tower  above  their  ba.- 

as  anything  that  may  be  fouSd^In  rraS.r^i'^.?^  l'?''.'^^"-^?I\ '°  ''^<'  ''">'  '"''"■    "^^^y  are  perhaps  as  inU-restlng 
y  ui.  louna  m  crater  Lake  National  Park  outside  the  crater's  rim. 
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SUNSKT  AT  CUATKK  LAKK. 


When  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  undisturbed  it  is  diflieult  to  distinguish  tho  reflection  of  the  clilTs  from  the  clilTs  themselves.  The 
perfection  of  these  reflections  is  due  not  only  to  the  surface  of  the  water  but  to  the  curious  intense  blue,  which  seems  to  give 
It  more  of  a  mirrnrlike  quality.  1 


rhritn,rill.h  l.y  II      I     ( 
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This  magnincenl  body  of  cold  fresh  water  ori((inally  ronlalned  no  fl?ih  of  any  kind.  In  isw  the  lake  was  stocked  with  trout  fry,  j 
but  no  flsh  wore  seen  for  more  than  a  doien  years.  Then  a  few  wore  taken,  one  of  which  was  fullv  30  inches  long.  Slnctij 
then  irout  have  been  taken  in  ever-increasing  number:).    The  trout  rangi.'  from  1  to  10  pounds  In  weight. 
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a  mass  of  ciinously  carvoil  lava  is  called  the  Phantom  Sliip,  a  name 
suggested  l)y  its  general  outhnes  and  mastlike  rocks  which  from  a 
distance  look  like  a  ship  nnder  full  sail.  Tiie  illusion  at  dusk  or 
by  moonlight  is  striking;  now  it  is  in  full  view,  and  now  under  a  new 
slant  of  light  it  is  gone — a  phantom  ship  indeed. 

Another  interesting  ])oint  is  Wizard  Island,  about  three-quartei*s 
of  a  mile  in  length  and  one-half  mile  in  width,  its  top  approximately 
800  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Geologists  maintain  that  this 
island  is  the  remains  of  a  secondary  cone  that  was  built  up  in  the  great 
crater.  It  is  partially  covered  with  pines  and  presents  a  somewhat 
weird  and  desolate  aspect  when  viewed  from  the  rim.  The  lack 
of  trees  on  the  top  gives  it  a  bald  appearance  and  suggests  the  mytho- 
logical character  whose  head  the  Indians  supposed  the  island  to  be. 

This  legend  centers  around  the  great  spirit  Llao  who,  the  Indians 
believed,  made  his  home  on  the  lake.  The  blue  waters  teemed  with 
giant  crawfish,  Llao's  servants,  some  of  them  so  large  that  they 
could  reach  their  great  claws  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  and  seize  ven- 
turesome visitors.  Another  great  spirit  chieftain,  caEed  Skell,  was 
su])posed  to  live  in  the  Klamath  Marsh  near  by  and  to  have  man}' 
servants  who  could  take  at  wiU  the  forms  of  eagles  and  antelopes. 
War  broke  out  between  Llao  and  Skell,  and  Skell  was  captured. 
The  monsters  from  the  lake  tore  out  his  heart  and  played  ball  with 
it,  tossing  it  back  and  forth  from  mountain  top  to  mountain  top. 
But  it  was  caught  in  the  air  by  one  of  Skell's  eagles  and  by  him  passed 
to  one  of  Skell's  antelopes,  and  by  him  passed  to  others  who  finally 
escaped  with  it.  Skell's  body  miraculousl}^  gi'ew  again  around  his 
heart  and,  in  time,  he  captured  Llao  and  tore  his  body  into  fragments 
which  he  tossed  into  the  lake.  The  giant  crawfish  thinking  them 
fragments  of  Skell's  body  devoured  them  greedily,  but  when  last 
of  all  Llao's  head  was  thrown  in,  the  monsters  recognized  it  and 
would  not  eat  it.  The  remains  of  Llao's  head  still  remain  sticking 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  Indians  look  upon  it  with  awe.  It  is  known 
as  Wizard  Island. 

Few  writers  have  been  able  to  express  their  impressions  of  Crater 
Lake  as  l)eautifully  as  Joaquin  Miller,  the  late  ''Poet  of  the  Sierras." 
Briefly  and  ])otently  he  says: 

The  Lake?  The  Sea  of  Silence?  Ah,  yes,  I  had  forgotten— so  much  else;  besides, 
I  should  like  to  let  it  alone  say  nothing.  It  took  such  hold  on  my  heart  *  *  * 
that  I  love  it  almost  like  one  of  my  own  family.  But  fancy  a  sea  of  sapphire  set 
around  by  a  compact  circle  of  the  great  grizzly  rock  of  Yosemite.  It  does  not  seem 
so  sublime  at  first,  but  the  mote  is  in  your  eye.  It  is  great,  great;  but  it  takes  you 
days  to  see  how  great.  It  lies  2,000  feet  under  your  feet,  and  it  reflects  its  walls 
so  perfectly  that  you  can  not  tell  the  wall  from  the  reflection.  In  the  intensely 
blue  water  you  have  a  continuous  unbroken  circular  wall  of  2-t  miles  to  contemplate 
at  a  glance,  all  of  wliich  lies  2,000  feet  and  seems  to  lie  4,000  feet  below.  Yet  so  bright 
HO  intensely  blue  is  the  lake  that  it  seems  at  times,  from  some  points  of  view,  to  lift 
right  in  your  face. 
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Plans  for  establishment  of  meat-refrigerating  plant  at  Pelotas. 
Foreign  trade  catalogues 


1917. 
Dec.  27 

1918. 
Jan.      4 
Jan.    IS 
Jan.    23 


1917. 
Dec.   12 


Author. 


.do. 


Complaints  of  certain  jobbers  against  ovcrzealous  American 
salesmen. 


1918. 
Jan.      2 


Rublter  tariff  of  Brazil 

.\ppro(>rialion  for  a  new  wireless  statii.ii  in  Brazil 

Incorijoration  of  the  American  Mercantile  Bank  of  Brazil 

.Vutliorizution  of  Swift  &  Co.  to  increase  their  capital  in  Brazil 

(l).r,9). 
Brazilian  coastwise  steamship  companies  operating  in  Brazil 

I'roduction  of  agricultural  colonies  in  Brazil 

Loan  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  Brazilian  Coal  Co 

Brazilian  insurance  companies  granted  permission  to  reinsure 

in  other  companies. 

Brazil  prohibits  the  export  of  gold 

Issuance  of  bonds  for  railway  construction  in  Brazil 

The  dairy  industry  of  Sao  Paulo 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul  at  Rio 
Grande. 
Do. 


.\lfred  L.  Moreau  Gottschalk, 
consul  general  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Manufacture  of  snap  fasteners 

Advertising  campaign  of  Siio  Paulo  coffee  growers. 
The  preferential  duties  nn  certain  .\merican  goods. 

New  Brazilian  prcji  ess  for  preserving  meat 

New  Brazilian  nieat-i)ackiiig  comjjany  ( I'iaiihy). . 

.Agricultural  product  inn  of  the  State  of  Goyaz 

Important  changes  in  the  Brazilian  customs  tariff. 

Brazilian  seeks  capital  to  ex|(luit  mine 

Reduction  of  duty  on  .American  stout 

Change  in  Brazilian  customs  duties  on  pencils 

Norwegian  Paper  Co.  to  operate  in  Brazil 


Jan.    17 
Jan.    18 


Chas.  L.  Hoover,  consul  at 
Sao  Paulo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jan.    21     A.L.M.  Gottschalk. 


...do 

Jan.  22 
Jan.  24 
Jan.   28 

...do 

Feb.  2 
Feb.    4 

...do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Customhouse  returns  for  the  years  1917  and  191fi 

Imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  currency,  1914  to  1917.. . 
( 'oal  imports  of  Chile,  1915, 191(.,  and  1917 

evil  A. 

Annual  Report  on  Commerce  and  Industries  for  1916 


Jan.    10 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Condensed  niilk  industry  in  Province  of  Camagiioy. 

Meat  and  meat  f(K)<l  [iroducts  In  ('amaguoy 

Sugar  movement  at  port  of  Nuovitas,  Cuwi 


1917. 
Nov.  10 


1918. 
Feb.    4 


DOMI.MCAN  REPt/niJC. 


Navigation  of  the  Vatpic  River 

Agricultural  oxpt'riment  station  for  Santo  I  omingo 

.\l,Tlctilturnl  station  In  Hie  Republic 

New  line  of  slramiTs  to  the  Pornlnican  Republic. 

|)„i,,,i,>,    ,r,   l,.l,,,i  ,,  f,,r    li.tiir  

Ni  "    tite  Crlsli 

f  >i  [■  service 

Ti..  f -o.  rnl<M>s  rnfps 

Clilli\ulioii  ..:  In  I  hi-  Republic 

Industrial  lui'i  iMon  in  the  Rrpublic 

Wclelit.s  and  u.. -    ■inlnicnn  Republic 

Market  for  .ihow  Miuduwn  and  acco.viories  in  the  Republic. 


..do. 
Feb. 


Jan.    17 

Jan.    18 

Jan.  21 
..do.... 
..do.... 
Jan.  28 
Feb.  7 
..do.... 
Feb.  8 
...do.... 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  2e 


L.  J.  Keena,  ccusul  general 
at  Valparaiso. 
Do. 
Do. 


Charles  S.  Winans,  consul  at 
Cienfuegos. 

John  S.  Calvert,  consul  at 
Nuevitas. 
Do. 
Do. 


.\ithur    Mil.caii.    consul   at 

I'uerta  Plata. 
Clement  S.  Edwards,  consul 

at  Snntd  I  Omingo. 
Arthur  Mcl-ean. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Title. 


Author. 


ECUADOR. 

Ouayaqiiil  market  report  for  December,  1917 

Statistical  ofTice  reestablished  at  Guayaquil 

Responsibilities  of  Ecuadorian  custom  officials , 

Customs  regulations  for  travelers'  baggage,  and  free  entries  in 
Ecuador. 

IIONDURA-S. 

Honduras  contemplates  establishing  a  State  bank 

MEXICO. 

Catalogues  of  agricultural  and  road-building  machinery 

Vera  Cruz  State  government  endeavoring  to  interest  farmers  in 

agricultural  machinery. 
Annual  Report  on  Commerce  and  Industries 

Tampico  oil  report  for  December,  1917 

Modification  of  Mexican  export  tariff 


Plant  that  produces  asphyxiating  gases 

Increase  in  .Mexican  petroleum  exports 

Reduction  of  export  duties  on  zinc  and  other  minerals 

Fluoride  of  calcium  exempted  from  payment  of  export  duties  for 

one  year. 

Modification  of  Mexican  export  tariff 

"Irguan,"  a  Mexican  plant  that  produces  red  ink 

Permanent  expositions  at  Mexican  consulates 

L'nits  of  weights  and  measures  commonly  used  in  retail  trade  in 

Mexico. 
Mexican  export  duties  on  metals  for  February 


Decrease  in  Vera  Cruz  customs  receipts 

Receipts  of  Vera  Cruz  customhouse  in  import  duties 

New  moving-picture  houses  in  Juarez 

Catalogues  of  agricultural  and  road-building  macliinery 

Mexican  "Vegetable  wool " 

.\merican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico 

.N'ationality  of  customs  brokers 


New  post-office  building  for  Colon. 


Closing  of  soap  factory  in  Colon. . 
Opening  of  a  new  hotel  in  Colon. 


Annual  rei)ort  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation 

RailrfKid  hue  to  Jatunhuasi  coal  mines 

Railroad  from  Lima  to  I.urin,  Peru \ 

Ojioortunity  for  investment  of  .\meric-an  capital  and  .sale  of  mer- 
chandise—Need  for  modern  hotel  in  Lima. 

Exchange  rate  in  Lima 

Annual  general  report  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation! ......... 


1918. 

Jan.    11  Frederic  W.  Coding. 
Jan.    22  Do. 

Jan.    25  Do. 

Feb.     1  Do. 


Feb.     2     Walter  F.  Boyle,  con.sul  at 
Puerto  Cortes. 


Jan.  1-1  John  A.  Gamon,  consul  at 
Acapulco. 

Jan.  18  Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul  at 
Vera  Cruz. 

Jan.  20  O.  Gaylord  March,  consul  at 
Progreso. 

Jan.  2")  Claude  I.  Tawson,  consul  at 
Tampico. 

Jan.  30  Luther  K.  Zabriskie,  vice 
consul  in  charge  of  com- 
mercial division,  Mexicoe 
City. 

Jan.    31  Do. 

...do Do. 

...do Do. 

...do Do. 

Feb.     1  Do. 

...do Do. 

...do Do. 

Feb.  2  StephenE.Agtiirre,  vice  con- 
sul at  Ciudad  Juarez. 

Feb.  A  Luther  Zabriskie,  vice  consul 
in  charge  of  commercial  di- 
vision. 

..do I  Do. 

Feb.  7  ;  WilUam  W.  Canada,  consul 
at  Vera  Cruz. 

Feb.  9  Edward  A.  l;ow,  consul  at 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

Feb.  14  I  John  A.  Gamon,  consul  at 
Acapulco. 

Feb.  15     Luther  K.  Zabri.skie. 

..do Do. 

Feb.  28  Francis  R.Stewart,  consul  at 
Vera  Cruz. 


Jan. 


Feb. 
..do. 


19     Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 

Colon. 
12  Do. 

Do. 


Jan.    18 
23 


Jan. 
..do. 
Jan.    25 


..do 

Feb.  20 


1917. 


Chambers  of  commerce  and  oilier  trade  associations |  Dec.  12 

Unipiayan  consular  fees  for  vessels Dee    14 

Market  for  toys  In  Iruguay .".'.".' Dec    17 

Experiments  In  manufacture  of  fuel  in  'I'rugimv. Dec'  21 

Ruling  as  to  copirs  of  trade-iimrks  presented  with  applications;  J... do 

Compaiiia  Swift  de  Montevideo  increases  ciijatal  do 

Jtegulalion  of  food  and  supplies  in  Uruguay '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  .\  Dec."  24 ' 


Lynn  W.  Franklin,  vice  con- 
sul at  Lima. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


William  Dawson,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


J. niguayan  foreign  office  charters  vc.s.sel ...  '  Jan      2 

J  ruguay  raises  einl)argo  on  wheat  and  Hour.       do 

I  ruguavan  Government  purcha-ses  electric  plant do 

Hritishfreiglit  rates  to  Montevideo.  'Jan    "V 

Commercial  situation  in  Uruguay...      ;  jan     19 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


^^ 


^ 

'^f^ 


-^9r>-- 


.   ^ 


I'liotourniiii  I.J    11..11..;  i  1-.^!  t.  ^,,•,,,,,1--/ 

8KNOU  DON  JOSfe  ANToNH.  l-Ol'HZ  CI  TlKUKl--/, 
MliiisUT  of  Hoiuliinis  l(.  Ihc  rmtod  Sl.Uos. 


SESOU  l>ON  ADOLFO  BALLIVIAN. 


''o'?dinarn,Jtnni^t,''^.lcCS^^^^  P-  Adolfo  B.imian  as  Envoy  Extra- 

thisdisUiit;mshed  gcntlciiKS  '^^^  H;T.nl,li,of  ii„hvia  to  (ir.Mt  liritain.    For  ei/ht  vcars 

known  and  very  popu  Tin  tm  ,  ,,,«., '^  of  Con.suKionerui  of  Uolivia  at  Nl-w  Vork  and  is  widely 
and  Krandfathcr  Savin^d  sclVrrccd  ,ho  HnHn''  f^lP  ''';';"'"  "f ''i^tinguishod  ancestry,  botli  his  father 
held  many  iriiportant  nostfin  f^^  .or  in^  ^r,'-°^  President  of  Uolivia.  Scnor  Hallivian  himself  has 
at  London,  Secretary  oUcat?on.?M«nf  "V"'  ^'""nfy,  among  them  Ix-ing  those  of  Consnl  General 
commission  to  setlfe  f  he  f.o  nH.rl  ""'^"."  '^^'V°B  tlie  jiil.ilee  of  t^uecn  \ieloria,  cliief  of  tlie  boundary 
Hrazil,  and  Hna  ly  L'  pos  u^n^^^^^^  T.T^'I  'T^r™  """^.'=>  """  ^'^^"•'''  <--V^nl  <  .Vneral  at  iW 
London  Heisime,.lJ.r-.rTi,  .^I^  ^■*"^,'^  "'"'-■*'  ''^  '«  to  relimiiiisli  for  llie  liigli  diplomatic  nost  at 
author  of  nuraoro.  s  w,  r^«  JJ^''  ^"ciete  Academi.,ue  d'llistoire  fnlernaiionale''  at  Wis,  an<5  is  the 
and  articles  in  nrnm!n»I^f^°''"'?S«»>h  international  questions,  financial  matters,  historical  shetclies, 
luiu  arucico  in  prominent.magazmes  in  the  United.States  and  liurope. 


SENOR  DON  ALBERTO  DE  IPANEMA  MOREIRA, 

Recently  appointed  charg<^  d'alfuires  of  Rrazil  in  Mexico. 

Seflor  do  Ipanema  Moroira  entered  the  di[)loniatic  service  of  his  country  In  1S9«) 
as  attache'"  of  the  lecalion  in  Paris,  Ix-ini;  soon  promoted  to  second  secretary, 
a  position  lie  also  sul)se(iuently  held  in  Portiiual,  in  ArKcntina  (where  for  a 
time  ho  was  in  cliarye  of  the  legation),  in  RelKiiiin,  and  in  Cliile.  From  May, 
19i:<,  to  May,  1910,  ho  held  the  post  of  first  secretary  of  the  lirazilian  Embassy 
at  Wastiintjton,  and  for  a  short  time  before  receiving  his  present  appointment 
was  counselor  of  the  embassy. 


ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


The  Bureau  of  Sanitation  has  sent  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  its  proposed  BUDGET  for  1918,  amounting  to  11,396,820 
pesos,  currency  (paper  peso  =  SO. 47).  which  is  an  increase  of  790,400 
pesos  over  the  budget  of  last  year.  The  budget  is  (Uvided  into  four 
sections:  Administration,  exploitation,  and  conservation  of  works 
in  the  Federal  capital.  8.852,480  pesos;  construction  of  now  sanitary 
works  in  the  EVderal  capital,  726,000  pesos;  the  brick  manufactory 
at  San  Isidoro,  19,440  pesos;  and  administration  and  conservation 
of  works  in  the  Provinces,  2,298,900  pesos. — ■ — Jose  M.  Sobral,  a 
geologist  in  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Government,  reports  the  discovery  in 
the  Territory  of  Misiones,  a  short  distance  from  the  Brazilian  fron- 
tier, of  a  DEPOSIT  OF  LIMONITE  assaying  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  iron.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  territorial  authorities  to 
retain  these  deposits  and  the  land  immediately  adjoining  them  in 
their  possession  until  a  thorough  investigation  of  tlie  worth  of  the 
same  can  be  made. A  NEW  TELEGRAPH  LINE  from  San  Mar- 
tin de  los  Andes  is  soon  to  connect  the  Argentine  Republic  witli  Chik\ 
The  line  will  pass  over  the  Southern  CorcHUera,  via  the  territory  of 
Neuqucn,  and  later  terminate  iji  Valdivia,  Chile.  Press  reports  state 
tliat  the  diplomatic  negotiations  concerning  the  route  of  tliis  line  liave 
ahnost  been  completed  and  that  cojistruction  work  will  coninuMice 
on  same  in  the  near  future. Work  was  connncnccd  in  Janu- 
ary last  on  the  Safiogasto  IRRIGATION  CANAL  iji  the  Provijice 

of   Rioja,   ."JOO   lal)orcrs   beijig   employed   in   the   work. Statistics 

compiled  bv  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Argentine  (iovcrji- 
ment  show"  that  10,5S5  REAPERS  AND  THRASHERS  were  listed 
for  use  in  handling  the  crop  of  cereals  liarvesled  (hnijig  XovcndxT 
and  Deceiidx'r,  1917.  Of  these  machines  350  were  new.  The 
National  FXI*0S1T10\  OF  TIMBERS  recently  lield  in  Buenos 
Aires  under  the  auspices  of  the  l)ei)artnient  of  Agriculture  exhibited 
4!)  sample^  of  Argentine  woods  useful  for  fuel,  buildiug  purposes, 
furnitnn'  making.  <abinet  work,  paper  l)ulp.  etc  Huring  the  past 

vear  719  SK.XGOING  \KSSIOLS  entered  the  p(.rt  of  Bueuos  Aires, 
as  coni|)ared  with  1,391  in  19H).  The  freight  iiuports  in  I'.tlT 
amounted  to  l,S41.34s  tons,  or  :{()7.(l54  tons  less  than  in  1910.  In 
1912  and  1913  the  imports  amoujitcd  to  4,01  5. .3S()  and  4.S()7.32G  tons. 

respectively. According  to  the  Kcvista  (\r  Ivonnmia  y  l"imin/,as 

(Review  of  Economy  and  Finance),  the  Argentine  Rei)ublic  occupies 
the  lifth  place  among  the  jiations  (»f  the  world  in  the  PKODrCTlOX 
Ol-'   WINK,  the  output    in    in  1 7   having   been    171  .ooo.ooo  liters,  as 
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coniparecl  with  443,000,000  liters  iji  1916.     The  principal  wiiie-pro- 

ducing  Provinces  of  the  country  are  Mendoza  and  San  Juan. 

Cable  advices  from  the  American  Ambassador  in  Buenos  Aires  state 
that  oji  January  26  last  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  to  double 
the  present  DUTIES  ON  SUGAR,  the  probable  object  being,  aside 
from  the  revenue  produced,  to  encourage  the  development  of  this 
ijidustr}'.  The  chamber  also  voted  to  continue  the  special  duty  of 
25  per  cent  additional  to  the  ordinary  tariff  on  the  greater  part  of 
merchandise  coming  into  the  Argentine  Republic  from  other  coun- 
tries by  parcel  post.  In  the  debate  the  reason  stated  for  this  increase 
was  that  the  parcel  post  had  been  abused  by  agents  of  business 
houses  in  Argentina,  and  that  the  checking  of  smuggling  has  been 

impossible. La  Nacion,  a  (hiily  newspaper  of  Buenos  Aires,  states 

that  negotiations  between  the  Argentine  Government,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  France  concerning  the  sale  to  these  nations  of  2,500,000  tons 
of  ARGENTINE  WHEAT  liave  been  completed,  and  that  when  the 
convention  is  signed  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress. The  Minister  of  Pu})lic  "Works  has  ap])roved  of  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  and  phui  of  work  prepared  by  the  National  Board 
of  SANITATION  for  the  ensuing  year.     The  budget  estimates  the 

cost  of  the  work  planned  at  about  12,372,930  pesos. On  the  1st 

of  February  an  EXPOSITION  OF  FRUITS  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  exposition  included  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  all  the  varieties  of  fruits  grown  in  the  different  sections  of 
Argentina,  as  w^ell  as  samples  of  the  various  industrial  products  (h'- 
rived  therefrom,  such  as  preserves,  jellies,  sweetmeats,  pastries,  etc., 
and  an  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  containers  used  in  packing  or  pre- 
serving fruits. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  governiiig  board  of  the 

National  Association  of  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  ARGENTINA  that  body 
resolved  to  send  to  the  executive  department  of  the  Government 
copies  of  the  general  by-laws  of  the  organization,  a  model  or  sample 
of  the  uniform  worn  by  the  scouts,  and  the  program  of  work  to  be 
carried  out.  The  board  has  also  commenced  to  distribute  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  scouts,  authorized  by  the  police,  and  it  is  understood 
tliat  tlie  latter  will  arrest  any  persons  who  use  the  "scout"  uniform 
without  havijig  such  credentials  or  who  are  not  members  of  the 

organization. According  to  a  report  of  the  United  States  consul 

gejieral  at  Buenos  Aires,  aji  Argentine  i)ubli(ation  gives  the  following 
data  relating  to  the  Argentine  FLOI'K-MILLING  INDUSTRY: 
During  the  year  1916  the  work  of  the  milling  industry  resulted  in 
the  elaboratioji  of  1,429,195  tons  of  wheat,  yielding  993,539  tons  of 
flour  ajid  421,181  tojis  of  by-products.  The  lunnber  of  mills  work- 
ing in  the  Capital  and  the  Provinces  Avas  250,  and  in  the  National 
Territories  26.  The  flour  yield  of  these  establishments  represents 
09.51  per  cent  of  wheat  milled;  the  by-products  rej)resent  29.46  per 
4S2;il     i.s— Bull.  3 8 
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cent,  and  loss  or  shrinkage  1.03  per  cent.  The  exports  of  flour  were 
144,290  tons,  leavmg  a  surplus  for  consumption  of  849,249  tons. 
During  the  year  28,816  tons  of  corn  were  milled,  yielding  21,765  tons 

of  corn  flour. According  to  recent  Argentine  official  publications, 

5,929  AUTOMOBILES  were  imported  into  that  country  in  1916. 
These  cars  were  appraised  for  customs  and  statistical  purposes  at 
$2,195,586.  Statistics  covering  the  last  six  years  show  that  not 
only  were  the  imports  of  1916  the  highest  as  regards  number  of  cars 
imported,  but  that  cheaper  brands  of  cars  are  being  bought.  These 
have  lately  grown  in  favor,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  on  both 
large  and  small  estates  distant  from  the  railways  and  the  market 
centers.  Automobiles  have  been  found  cheaper  than  horse-drawn 
vehicles,  and  the  protracted  drought  of  1916  greatly  favored  the 
motor  car,  permitting  its  use  to  an  extent  impossible  in  more  rainy 
years. 


According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  trail  or  road  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  commercial  outlet 
from  Riberalta,  in  Bolivia,  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Madeira- 
Mamorc  Railroad  at  Guayaramcrin  (Villa  Cliur<;h)  is  to  bo  imj)roved 
witli  a  vi(>wof  establishing  MOTOR-CAR  SERVICE  between  the  two 
points.  The  distance  to  be  covered  is  ap])roximately  65  miles,  and  by 
the  use  of  motoi-s  the  various  raw  products  which  in  the  past  have  been 
])oated  down  tii(!  Bciii  River  and  past  the  Esporanza  rapids  of  tliis 
river  to  tiie  Mamore,  will  be  lrans])orte(l  much  more  quickly  and  at 
less  expense  than  by  the  primitive  methotis,  and  also  by  a  shorter 
route  to  railw.iy  service.     Riberalta  is  in  the  extreme  northern  region 

of  Bolivia  and  is  a  very  important  rubl)(>r  center. Tlie  NATIONAL 

SCHOOL  OF  L.\(iL\EKRS  is  the  name  of  the  new  institution  at 
Onwo  wliicli  iccciit'v  Ix'gan  courses  in  engineering  in  oi(l(>r  to  meet 
the  dcmiiiids  of  the  times  for  s])ecial  training  in  the  various  })ranches 
of  the  ])rofession,  es})ecially  in  mining  engineering.  There  will  b(^  a 
])reparatory  and  four  professional  courees,  the  latter  leachng  to 
degrees.  The  <'ity  of  Oruro  is  Well  sup]died  witli  facilities  for  engi- 
neering stu(h'iits,  having  laboratories  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  et<;., 

in  connection  with  its  .school  of  mines. Recent  heavy  rains  in 

liolivia  hav(>  damaged  the  higliway  between  Potosi  and  Sn<;re,  and 
motor  cars  which  hjiNc  been  in  use  between  the  cities  for  several  years 
hiive  been  checked  in  their  oixtjiI  ions.  Repairs  and  im])rovcments 
to  tlu^  road  nre  now  in  progress  and  it  is  ho])ed  to  hav(>  the  machine's 
in  operation  at  an  early  date.     The  abnormal  world  conditions  iiave 
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made  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  materials  in  foreign  countries  for  use 
in  constructing  the  railway  between  these  cities,  a  worii  wluch  was 
commenced  some  months  ago.--The  director  general  of  telegraphs 
V      ^'"■]lf''^'''™^  notice  that  materials  are  en  route  to  Trinidad 
where  a  WIRELESS  TOWER  is  to  be  constructed.     When  com: 

Bo  in','  f"  Tr'  f  '^''  '"'™''  '"P"'^'  ^'"  "dd  another  unit  to 
iiohnas  facilities  for  commumcating  with  her  neighbors  by  wire- 
less.  Dr.  W.  Molma,  who  has  given  serious  study  to  the  effects 

and  use  of  ALCOHOL  AMONG  THE  INDIANS  of  the  Andean 

if  ;  El  r "'"'"';?  V"^'  "''^'''  "^  *«  -»>)■-'  '»  the  news" 
paper,  El  Tiempo,  of  La  Paz,  under  date  of  January  12  last      Those 

who  are  studying  the  effects  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  human  behgs 

"  dkl'ww"  h"^  '"'T,'"^  '"  ''"'''"'^  ""^  ''''»™  "^""'^  »d  also  L 
leading  what  this  well-known  authority  has  to  say  on  the  subiect 

'tion"of"rnon'r,""  writings  —Congress  has  votL  an  a^ropri  ' 
tion  of  10,000  bolivianos  (boliviano  equals  about  .'iS  cents  United 
States  money)  for  the  construction  of  a  cable  or  swinging  BRIDGE 
over  the  Pilcomayo  River,  southeastern  Bolivia.    Such  I  bSdge  wfu  bt 

to,™Tof  Toc"„V°  f  ''T!""=  ''°"""^"'*'  '"°™'"™'  between  th 
to«ns  of  Tocobamba  and  Ancoma,  which  are  located  in  the  Province 

of  Linares  and  in  the  Department  of  Potosi. Under  date  of 

January  16  last.  El  Tiempo,  of  La  Paz,  pubUshes  severalTolumns  o 

RllLRoTn?   r    "?'  """"  ""'   construction  of  the   YUNGAS 
RAILROAD  to  Coroico,  to  the  Beni  River,  etc.     The  BalUvian 
Chandler  contract  is  printed  with  some  detail  and  will  be  of  intrest 
to  firms  ,n  this  country  which  are  following  railway  progress  and 

L  cf  ortV^f   1^"%-^',°'^^  '°"*  ^'"-™"  -untries      The 
Aceordin!  f„       "'^^"'"'^  ''««  h"^  not  yet  been  determined. 

genTra   of  BoliT*  NTYt  "T'  1°"  """"!"  ^•^"'"»'  -->" 

MINISTER  m<^srn^z.jr'iotni7T  ^B^ir  ^^^:f 

Iiviaii  has  held  thp  no«?<-  nt  N"n«r  v^  i   v  ^^^xiy.     oenor  £5ai- 

mstrumental    i„  l^:f::Z^ZSi^^Z::'S^Z 
iiohvian  railway  enterprises.  ^^^^^^n  capital  in 
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.o?h,""';sTolroif  pfT^T'  ^T"^'  '""""'^''^  "-"^  ''"^  been  sow,, 

crop  is  .l^ima  od    ;  HO  OOo' t  *"  'f '"  1  ^'"  ''''"'°'  "-'  «-  '«'« 
been  made  bv  I     ,    r  °'  '""''"•     Recently  offers  have 

nua"t"its  of  Is?    K         '''""mission  men  to  ship  montlilv  specific 

S    ,    ;:  t^ pTrt  The"  *'  """'*"'  '"""''  '"'<'  "  '^  1"'"''*»'>' 
proater  part  of  the  excess  crop  wiU  bo  exported  either  to  the 
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United  States  or  Europe. ^According  to  the  Correio  do  Povo  the 

Argentine  Government  proposes  to  open  new  markets  for  the  products 
of  its  vineyards,  and  to  this  end  will  use  an  Argentme  war  transport 
to  carry  GRAPES  AND  WINE  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos, 
thereby  securhig  an  outlet  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  surplus 

products  of  the  Mendoza  and  Santa  Fe  vineyards. The  ALVNU- 

FACTURE  OF  GLASS  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  stiU  in  its  infancy. 
The  difficulty  during  the  last  few  years  of  securmg  glassware  abroad 
has  stimulated  this  industry  m  Sao  Paulo  and  has  induced  the  large 
cement  works  of  Rodovalho  to  also  establish  a  glass  factory  at  Prata 
Station,  which  will  confine  its  activities  for  tlie  time  ])cuig  to  the 

manufacture  of  bottles. A  HOMEOPATHIC  PILVRMACOPCEIA 

consisth^g  of  200  pages  written  by  Meira  Penna,  a  well-knoAvn  Brazil- 
ian pharmacist,  has  just  been  published  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  Penna 
Filhos.  The  book  describes  minutely  the  principal  plants  used  by 
homeopatliists,  states  their  origin,  time  of  flowering,  etc.  The  work 
referred  to  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  written  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage on  this  subject. An  estimate  of  the  CROP  PRODUCTION 

in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  during  the  present  year  is  as  follows: 
UnhuUed  rice,  2,628,000  sacks;  maize,  11,659,400  sacks;  beans, 
2,956,850  sacks;  sugar  538,500  sacks;  potatoes,  300,000  sacks;  and 
mandioca  flour,  250,000  sacks.  TATieat  is  also  produced  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  State  referred  to.  Wheat  is  sown  from  October  to 
November  and  is  harvested  from  April  to  June.  No  complete  esti- 
mate has  been  made  of  the  probable  production  of  the  1918  crop  of 
cereals,  but  the  outlook  in  January  and  Fel)ruary  last  indicated  an 
abundant  yield.  Tlie  estimate  of  this  year's  corn  crop  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  is  1,600,000  tons;  in  Sao  Paulo,  699,560  tons;  in  Paraliyl)a, 
21,600  tons;  and  in  Maranhao,  8,000  tons.  The  yield  of  mandioca 
in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  estimated  at  125,000  tons;  in 
Para,  12,000  tons;  in  Espirito  Santo,  3,225  tons;  in  Santa  Catharina, 
8,000  tons;  in  Scrgipe,  9,000  tons;  in  Sao  Paulo,  12,250  tons;  in 
Ceara,  80,000  tons;   in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  9,000  tons,  and  in  Maranhao, 

7,900    tons. Dr.    Carlos    Moreira,    director    of    lUc    Commercial 

Museum  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  visiting  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  Ntudyiiig  AGRICULTURE  AND  STOCK  PROBLEMS, 
and  in  order  to  investigate  American  methods  for  tiie  pre})aration  of 
sulphur,  as  it  is  |)id|)osc(l  1(»  utilize  the  sulphur  contained  in  Brazilian 
iron  pyiites  and  coal.  Di'.  Moreira  intends  to  purchaser  1,000  tons  of 
spring  seed  wheat,  agricvdturnl  insti-umer.ts,  and  line  hogs  for  bi-eed- 

irg  purposes. The  MANGANESE  dejjosits  at  Piracaua,  State  of 

Maranhao,  about  \\H)  miles  distant  from  Par6,  consist  of  three  prin- 
cipal lodo  wilh  ;i  conihiiicd  widlh  of  5.65  nu'ters,  having  available 
ores  estimate(l  al  more  than  iiOO.OOO  tons.  These  ores  assay  on  an 
average  about    Is  jx'i-  ccnl  of  inclallic  manganeses     Bv  a  little  ciire  in 
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sorting  a  Jiigher  percent  age  of  manganese  could  easily  be  obtained, 
and  a  still  higher  percentage  could  be  secured  by  calcination,  WhUo 
it  is  known  tliat  tlie  ore  extends  to  the  dt^pth  of  at  least  50  feet  in 
places,  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  goes  down  to  a  much  greater  depth 
and  that  the  quantity  which  could  be  eventually  mined  will  run  into 
the  millions  of  tons.  The  climate  is  healthful,  la})or  is  abundant,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  wood  for  linuig  tunnels  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  deposits  are  located  near  deep  water,  and  it  is  said  the  ore  can  be 
mhicd,  according  to  calculations  recently  made,  and  placed  on  board 
vessels  in  the  bay  at  about  $3  a  ton  less  than  from  any  other  Brazilian 

manganese  m.mes. A  recent  executive  decree  authorizes  H.  P. 

FINLAY  AND  COMPANY,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  do  business  hi  the  Repulilic.  The 
company  proposes  to  deal  in  tobacco  and  liquors,  conduct  hotels  and 

restaurants,    and   to   engage  m  other  mercantile  enterprises. The 

American  Consul  at  Sao  Paulo  states  that  there  are  two  factories 
manufacturing  SNAP  FASTENERS  m  that  state  with  a  combmed 
capacity  of  10,000  gross  per  day.     The  present  production  is  5,000 

gross  per  day. The  Government  has  been  authorized  to  LOAN 

the  Sao  Jeronymo  Railway  &  Mining  Co.,  a  coal  mining  corpora- 
tion, S235,000,  American  gold.  This  loan  was  made,  as  were  similar 
loans,  to  tlic  Jacuhy  and  Rio  Grandense  Coal  companies,  for  the 

purpose  of  stimulating  the  production  of  coal. The  Secretary  of 

Fuiance  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  authorized  foreign  vessels  to 
engage  m  the  COASTWISE  TRADE  of  the  Republic  durhig  the  con- 

tuiuation    of    the    war. A    recent    executive    decree    authorizes 

BRAZILIAN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  to  reinsure  in  domestic 
insurance  companies  and  in  foreign  msurance  companies  of  comitries 
not  at  war  with  Brazil. 
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The  new  CABINET  of  Chile,  as  published  in  the  Revista  Comer- 
cial,  is  as  follows:  Domingo  vVnuuiatcgui,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
GuiUcrmo  Peroira,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations;  Pedro  Aguirre 
Cerda,  Secretary  of  Justice  and  Instruction;  Manuel  Hererra,  Sec- 
retary of  Fijiajic(!;  Luis  Vicuila  Cifuentes,  Secretary  of  War  and 
Marine;  and  Dr.  Francisco  Landa,  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Pubhc 

Works. The  EXPORTS  of  ChHe  to  the  United  States  in  1917, 

according  to  figures  pu})]is]uMl  by  the  Chilean  press,  were  valued  at 
S29, 734,703  American  g(dd,  as  compared  with  $14,033,156  hi  191G. 
In  ]!)13  this  commerce  amounted  to  $4,733,882;  in  1914,  $9,622,299; 
and    in   1915,  80,173,776.     It  will  be  seen   that  the  exports  to  the 
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United  States  increased  about  sevenfold  from  1913  to  1917.  In 
addition  to  tlie  commerce  with  the  United  States  proper,  exports  of 
nitrate  were  made  to  Hawaii,  vaUied  at  S524,477,  and  siuuhy  mer- 
chandise to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  S86,322.  The 
principal  items  of  exports,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were 
copper,  nitrate  of  soda,  wool,  silver  buUion  and  ores,  nuts,  quillay 

(saponaceous  bark),  hides,  skins,  beans,  and  lentils. The  United 

States  and  Pacific  Lme  has  established  a  direct  FREIGHT  AND 
PASSENGER  SERVICE  between  New  York  and  Valparaiso  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  first  vessel,  the  steamship  Santa  Ana,  a  ship  of 
10,000  tons,  was  scheduled  to  sail  from  New  York  on  February  2 
and  to  arrive  in  Valparaiso  on  February  20,  returning  to  New  York 
on  February  26,   with  stops   at   Coquimbo,   Antofagasta,  Iquique, 

Mollendo,  Callao,  and  Colon. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  cabinet 

it  was  decided  to  introduce  a  biU  into  Congress  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  arrange  with  the  mortgage  bank  of 
Santiago  to  take  6,000,000  pesos  (paper  peso  =  about  29  cents)  in 
educational  bonds,  bearing  8  per  cent  interest  animally,  with  1  per 
cent  amortization,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  GOVERNMENT  PALACE. A  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  Chilean  customhouses  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows 
that  the  value  of  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  of  gold  and  silver  cur- 
rency from  1914  to  1917,  inclusive,  were,  in  dollars,  as  follows:  Im- 
ports, 1914,  1,345,712;  exports,  5,720;  1915  imports,  378,039;  exports, 
14,730;  1916,  imports,  11,148;  exports,  13,854;  and  in  1917,  imports, 
6,003,083;  exports,  190,715.— —The  Chilean  South  American  Steam- 
ship Co.,  whose  principal  office  is  at  Valparaiso,  maintains  a  regu- 
lar fortnightly  COASTWISE  SERVICE  between  Valparaiso  and 
Colon,  stoj)j)ing  en  route  at  the  principal  Chilean  and  Peruvian 
ports.  A  service  is  also  maintained  by  this  company  to  the  chief 
Chilean  ports  as  far  south  as  Puerto  Montt.  The  Brown-Blanchard 
Co.,  with  headquartca's  at  Punta  Arenas,  maintains  a  monthly  serv- 
ice between  that  place  and  Valparaiso,  stopping  at  a  nundx-r  of  inter- 
mediate Chilean  ports. The  Government  has  received  fi-oni  the 

contractors  the  Mauco  IRRKIATION  CANAL,  ojie  of  the  important 
irrigation  projects  of  tiie  Rcpuljfie  and  the  lii'st  to  be  completed. 
The  work  cost  about  1,700,000  pesos  (paper  peso  =  about  29  cents) 
and  refpiired  one  year  and  nine  months  for  its  completion.  Tlie 
water  is  taken  from  the  Aconcagua  River,  fiows  72  kilometers,  and 
is  sufficient  to  irrigate  5,000  hectares  of  land.     Tlie  canal  is  to  be 

extended  to  tlu^  (^uijit<'ros  pi-of)(>rty,  a  distance  of  S  kilometers. 

Price  &  Co.  have  Imm-ii  authorized  to  build  an  ELECTH  IC  KAILWAY 
between  Talcahuan(»  and  Concepcion. Plans  haNc  been  com- 
pleted or  are  und<M' consich-ration  for  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE 
over  the  Cautin  River  at  Temuco  at  a  cost  of  300,000  pesos  (paper 
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poso  =  a])out  29  cents),   and  one  over  Itata  River  opposite    Nipas 

Station   at   a   cost   of   about   500,000   pesos. The   BOARD    OF 

TRADE  of  Santiago  recently  moved  into  its  new  building.  The 
edifice  is  a  handsome  structure  and  is  fitted  up  with  all  modern 
improvements.     The  ollicial  opening  was  attended  by  the  President 

and  members  of  his  cabinet. The  International  WORKMAN'S 

CONOR p]SS,  which  was  to  have  met  in  Santiago  on  October  12, 
1918,  but  which  was  postponed  until  December  25  of  the  same  year, 
has  been  again  postponed  indefinitely.  Prominent  members  of 
Latin-American  labor  organizations  state  that  the  congress  proposes 
to  establish  a  federation  of  continental  workmen,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  America,  and  to  treat  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  present  and 
future  interests  of  labor  considered  from  a  local  as  well  as  an  inter- 
national standpoint. The  production  of  WINE  in  Chile  in  1916 

was  1,614,375  hectohters  (hectohter  =  26.4  gallons),  a  quantity 
scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  domestic  demands.  The  production 
in  1917,  due  to  the  abundant  harvest  of  that  year,  is  estimated  to  be 
about  30  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1916.  The  area  in  vineyards 
in  1915  was  71,224  hectares  and  in  1916,  57,339  hectares.  The 
demand  for  wines  abroad  and  the  high  prices  obtained  has  stimu- 
lated Chilean  viticulturists  to  take  measures  for  the  building  up  of 
an  export  trade,  for  improved  methods  of  culture  and  manufacture, 
and  for  systematic  advertisement  of  such  wines  as  are  appropriate 
for  the  export  trade. According  to  El  Mercurio,  a  daily  news- 
paper of  Santiago,  the  SHIPYARDS  AT  VALDIVIA  are  working 
to  their  full  capacity  in  the  construction  of  vessels  to  be  used  in  the 
coastwise  trade.  These  vessels  have  a  tonnage  varying  from  100  to 
1,200  tons. 


Under  the  name  of  Cauca  VaUey  Coal  Co.,  a  corporation  has  been 
organized  in  Cali  that  proposes  to  exploit  on  a  large  scale  the  COAL 
deposits  of  the  Department  of  Valle.  The  coal  dust  and  screenings 
taken  from  the  mines  are  to  be  manufactured  into  briquettes.  wSam- 
l)les  of  tliis  product  submitted  to   a  test  have  given  satisfactory 

results. A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  SCENTED  SOAP  has 

commenced  operations  at  Cali.  Tiie  soap  turned  out  by  this  factory 
has  been  well  received  by  the  public,  and  especially  a  brand  of  glyce- 
rine soap,  which  is  said  to  be  equal  if  not  better  than  that  manufac- 
tured abroad.— In  1917  the  Buona  Ventura  Customhouse  collected 
duties  amounting  to  S972,135  gold.  The  largest  returns  of  the  year 
were  in  January  and  March.- — The  national  BUDGET  of  receipts 
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and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  period  from  March  1,  1918,  to  February 
28,  1919,  estimates  the  revenues  at  17,650,000  pesos  gold  and  the 
expenditures  at  17,106,061  ])esos  gold  distributed  as  follows:  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  6,305,049;  Foreign  Relations,  356,850;  Treasury, 
1,169,564;  War,  2,313,800;  Public  Instruction,  1,224,651 ;  Agriculture 
and     Commerce,     310,403;     Public     Works,     1,529,281;     Treasury, 

3,896,463   (Colombian  peso  gold  =  $0.9733). Decree  No.   1903   of 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  regulates  the  receipts  of  postal  pack- 
ages in  Puerto  Colombia  and  the  handling  of  same  until  the  mail 

reaches  its  final  destination. According  to  plans  and  estimates 

prepared  by  the  Central  Board  of  Hygiene  for  the  sanitation  of  Porto 
Colombia,  the  cost  of  the  work  will  })e  $130,000  gold.  Said  plans  and 
estimates  have  been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Public  W^orks  and 

the  Sanitary  Board  of  Trade. According  to   the  balance  sheet 

which  the  Conversion  Board  of  Bogata  has  just  pu])lished  the  value 
of  the  GOLD  CURRENCY  placed  in  circulation  from  March  1,  1916, 
to  December  31,  1917,  aggregated  $9,900,000.  It  is  proposed  to  add 
to  this  circulation  from  time  to  time,  sliould  it  be  thought  necessary, 

an  additional  amount  not  exceeding  $10,200,000. The  "association 

for  the  beautifying  of  Bogota  has  just  called  for  the  submission  of 
competitive  plans  and  estimates  by  engineers,  architects,  and  con- 
tractors for  iin|)r()ving  the  City  of  Bogota  and  its  suburbs,  especially 
as  concerns  parks,  widening  of  str(>ets,  water  su]iplies,  lire  de])artment 
stations,  })u})lic  baths,  workmcui's  homes,  suburban  railways,  etc. 
A  prize  of  $1,500  gold  is  offered  for  the  })lan  adjudged  to  he  the  best 
and  $500  gold  foi'  the  next  ])est  plan.  Plans  must  be  sul)mitted  on 
or  before  January  1,  1919,  and  the  awards  are  to  be  made  within  90 
days  thereafter. — —The  governor  of  the  Department  of  Cundina- 
marca  lias  orderiMl  a  daily  insj)ection  of  the  COAL  MINES  of  that 
(hipartment  with  the  ol)joct  of  taking  measures  for  th(^  ini])rovenient 

of  tlie  condition  of   laborers  employed  therein. A  hiw    has  been 

enacted  extending  until  June  .il).   191 S,  the  time  of  exchanging  the 

old   issues  of   NATIONAL   BANK   NOTES  for   the   new   one. 

Among  the  LAWS  passed  by  the  National  Congress  at  its  icgular 
sessions  in  1917  were  those  eonceiMiing  sealed  paper  and  stamps, 
treasui-y  securities,  elections,  and  j)ublic  lands. 


.\ceording  to  a  niport  of  (h(>  Deparlniejit  of  l^'omeiito  (|)i'oinot ion ) 
lh(!  Iv.VlLWAYS  of  Costa  Kicain  i'JlC.  had  a  length  of  5()2  kilometers 
(349  miles)  as  follows:  ( )n<"  hiindied  and  thiity-t wo  kilometers  of  the 
Xatiomil  l{aihvav  fo  ihr    r.-icilic,  ills  kilometers  of   the  Costa  Kican 
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Kaihvay,  and  112  kilometers  of  the  Northern  Railway.     In  1916  the 
National  Railway  to  the  Pacific  carried  217,604  passengers,  the  Costa 
Rican  Railway  542,267,  and  the  Northern  Railway  44,104,  or  a  total 
of  803,975.     The  freight  carried  during  the  year  by  the  National 
Railway  to  the  Pacific  was  69,157  tons,  by  the  Costa  Rican  Railway 
166,671    tons,    and    by    the    Northern    Railway    170,989    tons.     In 
addition  to  this  the  Costa  Rican  Railway  transported  during  the 
year  in  question  4,503,616  feet  of  lumber  and  the  Northern  Railway 
589,885  feet.     The  accumulated  capital  of  the  National  Railway  to 
the  Pacific  in   1916    was  11,783,406  colons   (colon  =  $0.4653).     The 
gross  receipts  of  these  railways  in  1916  in  colons  were  as  follows:  The 
National  Railway  to  the  Pacific,  722,527;  the  Costa  Rican  Railway, 
1,417,103;    and    the    Northern    Railway,    1,012,036.     The    expenses 
during  the  same  period  were,  in  colons.  National  Railway  to  the 
Pacific,  708,398;  Costa  Rican,  1,386,244,  and  the  Northern  Railway, 
937,432,  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures   amounting,  respec- 
tively,  to  14,129,  30,859,  and    74,604  colons,  or  a  total  of  119,592 
colons. — -An   executive   order   of  January   23    last   regulates    the 
COASTWISE  SERVICE  of  national  vessels  between  the  port  of 
Limon  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  with  stops  at  the  Costa  Rican  ports  of 
Cahuita,  Puerto  Viejo,  and  Gandoca.     For  the  present  the  Santa 
Rosa  launch  will  run  between   Limon  and    Bocas  del  Toro   every 
15  days  carrying  passengers  and  mail.     Later,  should  an  increase 
in  traflic  so  require,  a  weekly  service  will  be  established.     These  ves- 
sels may  touch  at  intermediate  Costa  Rican  ports  and  receive  and 
discharge  freight  and  passengers  even  though  such  places  may  not 

have  regularly  established  customhouses. An  executive  decree  of 

January  28,   1918,  provides  that  on  and  after  February  15  of  the 
present  year  anyone  desiring  to  leave  the  country  must  obtain  a 
PASSPORT  15  days  beforehand;  said  passport  to  be  stamped  in 
accordance  with  the  recpiirements  of  the  fiscal  code,  must  contain  the 
given  and  surname  of  the  party  in  interest,  his  photograph,  and  state 
his  nationality,  place  of  birth,  and  residence.     Passports  must  be 
viseed  by  tlie  Director  General  of  Pohce  in  the  Province  of  San  Jose 
and  by  the  chief  of  police  in  the  other  provinces  five  days  before  the 
party  holding  the  same  leaves  the  country.     After  March  1,  1918,  no 
passport  will  be  issued  to  any  foreigner  unless  lie  attaches  his  photo- 
graph to  the  same,  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  province  in  which 
he  resides.     From  March  1  of  the  present  year  foreigners  without 
passports  wdl  not  be  permitted  to  enter  Costa  Rica,  and  such  pass- 
ports must  be  vis.'ed  by  the  diplomatic  representative  or  consular 
agent  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  country  of  origin.-^A  decree  has  })een 
issued  requiring  the  appointment  bv  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  a  SUPERINTENDENT   OF  INSURANCE   and   a  recorder  of 
pohcies  under  tlu.  .lireclion  of  the  Department  of  the  Inl.'rior. 
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Congress  has  enacted  a  law  imposing  an  annual  WAR  TAX  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  net  profits  of  Costa  Rican  banks,  loan  agents,  pawn 
shops,  and  on  all  person  loaning  mone\-.  Branches  of  foreign  banks 
are  required  to  pay  1  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  country. 
Mercantile  and  industrial  establislinients  must  pay  2  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  their  sales;  establishments  for  the  treatment  of  cofi'ee,  and 
business  men  having  a  capital  of  less  than  2,000  colons  (colon  = 
$0.4653),  are  excepted  from  the  payment  of  the  tax.     The  tax  law 

of    December    18,    1916,    is    temporarily    suspended. Victoriano 

Fernandez  Quevado  has  petitioned  the  provincial  government  of  the 
Province  of  Santa  Clara  for  the  allotment  of  12  MINING  CLAIMvS 
to  be  called  Rosalia,  believed  to  contain  copper,  mangajiese,  and 
other  ores,  situated  on  San  Jos6  de  Purial  Plantation,  Municipality 
of  Trinidad.  Another  mining  claim  of  equal  extent  has  been  solicited 
by  Vicente  Montalvo  y  Montalvo,  under  the  name  of  Santa  Lucia, 
situated   in   the   Municipality  of   Cienfuegos,   and   said   to   contain 

copper  and  other  ores. The  International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica 

states  that  the  issue  of  300,000  COLONS  IN  BILLS,  authorized  by 
executive  order  No.  11  of  January  16  last,  is  in  substitution  of  an 
equal  amount  of  destroyed  bank  biUs  of  100,  50,  and  smaller  denomi- 
nations.    The  new  issue  w^ill  be  in  denomhiations  of  2,  1,  and  H 

colons. The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica,  under  date  of  January  10 

last,  appropriated  25,000  colons  for  the  EARTHQUAKE  SUFFER- 
ERS in  the  City  of  Guatemala. 


On  March  8  last  the  Senate  approved  the  first  14  articles  of  the 
FOOD-CONTROL  biU  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  a  food 
controller  with  or  without  pay;  grant  the  appointee  special  powers; 
permit  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  by  the  Government;  forbid  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  of  products  necessary  for  local  consumptio]i; 
authorize  the  temporary  seizure  by  the  President  of  all  public  or  i)ri- 
vatc  means  of  transportation  by  land  or  sea  in  case  of  urgent  neces- 
sity, and  order  all  other  departments  of  the  Government  to  answer 
within  24  hours  any  ([uestion  asked  by  the  food  cojitrolUn-  or  his 
department. The  Cuban  minister  iji  Chile  lias  cabled  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  the  GovenuncJit  of  Chile  offers  to  ])lace  the  Cuban 
GovernmeJit  iji  commujiicatioji  with  ChileaJi  nu'rchnnls  who  will  sell 
her  50,000  tons  of  WHEAT.  The  Chilean  Goveriiinciit  offers  to 
transport  this  grain  iji  vessels  of  the  Chik^aji  navy  to  the  port  of 
Balboa. The  bust  of  GONZALO  DE  QIICSADA  for  many  years 
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miiiistor  of  Cuba  iji  Washington,  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  tlic  Prado  at  the  head  of  Teniente  Rey,  Habana,  by  mayor 

\  orona  Suarez  on  the  afternooji  of  February  24  last. The  Ameri 

can  Government  has  detailed  to  Cuba  Capt.  Goelet,  who  organized 
the  postal  CENSORSHIP  SERVICE  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  a  similar  service  on  the 
island.-— Tlie  consul  general  of  Colombia  in  Habana  has  advised 
the  National  Defense  Council  that  a  number  of  Colombian  stockmen 
had  notified  him  that  they  are  ready  to  send  large  shipments  of  cat- 
tle to  Cuba  at  a  price  of  from  4  to  4f  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b  Colombian 
ports  or  approximately  the  equivalent  of  5  cents  a  pound  delivered 
m  Cuba. -The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Cuban  Congress 

EMpToYFF^'  ™T"'"Z^  '^'^  SALARIES  OF  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES  as  follows:  From  $500  to  $900  per  annum,  50  per 
cen  ;  from  $900  to  $4,000,  25  per  cent;  and  above  $4,000  10  per 
HO^^Ar^-Tf  ^"^P^^^^^l  ^  bill  for  the  founding  of  a  NAVAL 
HOSPITAL  with  100  beds  at  a  cost  of  $80,000. King  Alfonso  of 

PEmCRFFnTfi^t.''  ^T'^''''  ^''''''^  '^"^  P^-  ARABIAN 
PEDIGREED  MARES,  a  colt,  and  a  staUion. At  a  meeting  of  the 

stockholders  of  the  National  Bank,  held  on  March  9,  W.  A  Merchant 

TarL  T^  ''^'^'^'Trt  """'^^^  "^'''^^  ^^^^  H-^^  E.  Earle,  sec"- 
taries.     The  report  of  the  president  showed  that  the  bank    s  in  a 

prosperous  condition. Congress  has  increased  by  $2,000  the  appro- 

imation  voted  m  the  law  of  December  5,  1913,  for  th    completion  of 

the  pubhcation  of  the  works  of  La  AveUaneda,  the  famou    Cuban 

poetess.—The  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  at  CienfuZos  wa 

^^^rtl...z^ 

fields      T^  LABORERS  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  work  iii  the  cane 

w?  7,  ^"ba  —-According  to  press  reports  there  was  recently  ex- 
tracted from  the  Constancia  COPPER  MINE  in  Pinar  del  R  o  whid. 
IS  one  of  the  properties  of  the  Constancia  Copper  Co.  of  Habana  a 
—orTed't:  roi;"^'^^'"^^^  '''''  T^^^'     ^^'  --  f-m  thtn^i 

for  FINANCING  CUBAN  ST^  A  pi; u    ""^  '^^^''  ^^''  P^^"^ 

l>vv±i^^a  »^uiiAi\  feUGAR  have  been  completed    and  fhnt 
provisions  have  been  made  for  a  100  onn  nna  ''P''"^^^;  and  tiiat 

day  credit  nln„  wifi,  i     '^.^'"'^^00,000  export  credit  on  a  90- 

docum,     !  ..  "''"'^  ^''''''^'^''  ^^'^  1«^^^«  to  be  secured  by 

(locumcnts  covennj?  raw  <;iicrnr  r.^^  ^  o        x  ,  -^ 

law  of  February  2?   ^7^^T  .       ?*  ^'^  P^"^'^^  ^^'''- ^ 

GATION  IN  URUCTTVV   ^   T^""  ^''  ^^'  establishment  of  a  LE- 
anToum  of  <1^  ^^^^^U^^Y'  ^"^'1  authorizes  the  executive  to  fix  the 

'rP  e     1  n;T?'?'^^^  ^'^'^^^^^  ^«^  ^he  maintenance 

iie  I  resident  of  Cuba  on  March  14  submitted  a  message  to  t 


of  same, 
message  to  the  Cuban 
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Congress  in  which  he  asked  an  appropriation  of  SIO^OOO  as  Cuba's  con- 
tribution toward  the  expense  of  estabhshing  the  INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU  OF  TRADEMARKS  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAMES  at 
Habana,  the  organization  of  which  was  noted  at  length  in  the 
Bulletin  for  December,  1917. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


The  BUDGET  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  estimates  the  receipts  at 
16,210,000  American  gold.  Adding  to  this  amount  the  sum  of  $1 ,590,- 
000,  hold   on   deposit  for  account  of   the  Dommican  Government, 

makes  the  total  estimated  revenue  available  fori  9 18,  $7,800,000. 

The  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Santo  Domingo  is  urging  the  agri- 
culturists of  tliat  section  to  cultivate  the  CASTOR  BEAN  PLANT, 
which  grows  luxuriantly  and  yields  abundantly  in  that  Province. 
The  oil  from  the  bean  of  this  plant  can  be  easily  extracted  and  finds 
a  ready  sale  at  good  prices  in  the  American  markets,  wliile  the 
residue  or  waste  j)roduct  is  an  excellent  fertilizer.  Two  species  of 
this  plant  are  recommended  for  cultivation  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— i.  e.,  ''viridis"  of  Senegal,  and  ''communis  Minor"  of 
India — inasmuch  as  they  are  believed  to  b(>  the  species  of  beans  which 
yield  the  most  oil,  and  allow  other  plants,  such  as  corn  or  cane, 
to  be  grown  between  the  rows  without  interfering  with  or  injurmg 
the  castor-oil  plant.     In  addition  to  its  medicinal  qualities  the  oil  is 

used  extensively  for  aviation  machhies. The  municipal  council 

of  Santo  Domingo  has  passed  an  ordinance  imposing  an  annual  tax 
on  VEHICLES  as  foUows:  Private  carriages,  $12;  public  carriages  for 
transporting  i)assengei's,  $15;  two-wheeled  vehicles,  $10;  hand  carts 
used  in  selling  fruits,  vegetables,  ice  cream,  etc.,  $4;  carts  drawn  by 
animals  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  hand  carts,  $6;  and  freight 
carts,  $8.  The  ordiuiincc^  imposes  fines  for  <)i)erating  vehicles  without 
a  license.  Pujjils  enrolled  in  the  professional,  industrial,  and 
manual  training  schools  of  the  Government  are  permitted  under  an 
order  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  furnish  tlieir  own 
materials  and  sell  the  products  resulthig  therefrom  for  their  own 
account,  or  to  use  material  furnished  by  the  schools,  selling  such 

])roduc(s   for  iiceount  of  the  schools. Executive  order  No.    110 

authorizes  tiie  estaldishment  of  an  AGRICTT/rLRAL  AND 
EXPERIMENTAL  STATION  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  and  nnikes  available  $5,500 
for  us(^  in  defraying  the  ])i-eliminary  expenses  connected  therewith. 
A  site  has  been  selected  idoiig  the  main  boulevard  about  10  miles 
west  of  the  n;itioUid  cnpitid.  On  August  1(>,  I'.ilS.  aii  agricnltiirid, 
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iiuliistnal,  uiul  STOCK  FAIR  will  be  hold  in  Scybo  uudcr  the 
auspices  of  the  Governmont  of  the  Province  of  Seybo.     In  future  it 

is  proposed  to  hold   these  fairs  annually. Executive  order  117 

establishes  an  office  of  FOOD  CONTROL  for  the  Dominican  Republic, 
with  power  to  regulate  the  exports  and  imports  of  foods  and  make  an 

equitable    distribution    of    same. Preliminary    steps    have    been 

taken  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  athletic  RECREATION 

CLUB  in  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. The  Dominican  Government 

has  arranged  with  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  FLOUR  to 
be  distributed  and  sold  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  Food  Controller. 
The  sum  of  $200,000  has  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  Receipts 
from  the  sale  of  this  flour  are  to  go  into  the  flour-purchasing  fund 
and  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  more  flour.  When  it  becomes 
no  longer  necessary  to  use  money  for  this  purpose,  the  entire  fund, 
after  the  payment  of  all  bills,  reverts  back  to  the  general  fund  of 

the  Treasury  of  the  Dominican  Republic. An  executive  order  of 

January  24,  1918,  repeals  the  law  of  boards  of  trade  (ley  de  camaras 
de  comercio)  promulgated  on  June  2,  1908,  and  published  in  the 
Official  Gazette  of  June  6  of  that  year. 
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A  recent  executive  decree  establishes  in  Quito  a  CONSULTING 
BOARD,  composed  of  eight  members  appointed  b}"  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Fomento,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
same,  the  principal  duties  of  which  are  to  study,  investigate,  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  of  the  Republic  such  measures  and  plans 
as  they  may  consider  advisable  for  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  agriculture  in  Ecuador.  The  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  board  in  this  work  are  to  be  borne  by  the  Government. 

During  the  latter  part  of  hist  January  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 

hall  of  th(!  labor  organizations  of  Quito  by  the  Provincial  Committee 
of  Pinchincha  concerning  the  organization  of  a  CONGRESS  OF 
WOIvKMEN  which  is  ])hinned  to  ])e  opened  in  the  City  of  Guayaquil 
on  October  9,  1920.  Measures  relating  to  the  preliminary  work  of 
the  Congress  were  discussed  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  the  labor  organizations  of  Guayaquil  in  the  work  of  the 
Congress. Ecuadorian  sculptors  have  been  invited  to  submit  com- 
petitive plans  and  estimates  for  the  erection  in  Guayaquil  of  a 
MOXUMFNT  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Federico  Gonzales  Suarez, 
Archbishop  of  Quito,  recently  deceased.  The  maximum  value  of 
the  work  must  not  exceed  50,000  sucres   (sucre  =  S0.4867).     Offers 
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will  be  received  up  to  June  30,  1918. According  to  press  reports 

the  light  demand  for  Ecuadorian  cattle  HIDES  in  New  York  has 
induced  exporting  firms  in  that  Republic  to  investigate  the  hide 
market  in  Uruguay  with  the  object  of  exporting  this  product  to  the 
markets,  principally  European,  in  wliich  I  Tuguayan  hides  are  sold  and 
where  the  demand  is  reported  to  be  very  active.  Ecuadorian  hides 
are  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  and  those  coming  from  the  high 
plateau  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito  are  of  a  very  superior  grade. 
The  consul  general  of  the  United  States  at  Guayaquil  reports  that 
in  January  last  the  hide  market  was  quiet  in  Guayaquil.  The  ex- 
ports for  that  month  were  117,223  pounds,  all  of  which  went  to  the 
United  States.  While  hides  are  high  in  the  markets  of  Italy,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  transportation  difficulties  are  so  great  at  the 
present  time  owing  to  lack  of  ships,  that  European  markets  are  not 

available. On  December  31,  1917,  the  balance  sheet  of  the  BANK 

OF  ECUADOR  in  Quito  showed  a  capital  of  3,000,000  sucres  (sucre  = 
$0.4867);  coin  on  hand  in  Ecuador,  2,932,673  sucres,  and  in  Europe, 
2,390,086  sucres.  The  authorized  currency  circulation  of  this  bank 
is  4,576,140  sucres,  but  the  amount  actually  in  circulation  at  the  close 
of  last  year  was  only  1,544,381  sucres,  the  remainder  of  the  issue  being 
on  hand  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank.  The  Government  of  Ecuador 
owes  this  bank  3,752,528  sucres,  and  the  municipality  of  Quito  owes 
same  687,765  sucres.  The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Ecuador  during 
1917  were  412,228  sucres,  of  which  209,184  sucres  were  made  from 
exchange  transactions.     In    1917  the  bank  paid  its  shareholders  12 

per  cent,  and  distributed  as  bonus  27,930  sucres.- -A  report  from 

Ibarra,  under  date  of  January  16,  1918,  states  that  work  was  com- 
menced on  that  date  on  the  CANTON  DE  OTAVALO  RAILWAY, 

more  than  5,000  people  being  present  at  the  ceremonies. A  gang 

of  15  men  under  the  direction  of  Juan  Ansola  Martinez  recently  ex- 
])lored  a  district  in  the  eastern  j)art  of  the  Republic  near  ^facas  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  CINCHONA  BARK,  said  to  be  exceedingly 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Upon.  If  the  cost  of  gathering  the 
bark  does  not  prove  too  great  it  is  believed  that  this  industry  can  be 
developed  into  a  business  of  considerable  importance. — ■ — An  execu- 
tive decroG  of  January  1,  1918,  fixes  the  selling  price  of  SALT  in  the 
"colecturias"  (Gf)vernment  warehouses)  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Republic.  The.se  prices  vary  from  5.8  sucres  (sucre  =  S().4867)  per 
sack  of  46  kilos  (101.4  pounds)  in  Quito  to  3.4  sucres  in  Guayaquil. 

The   law    of   November    15,    l'.)17,    i('(iiiii'ing   ixM-sons    trav(>iiiig 

within  the  Republic  <»f  Ivinidor  to  take  out  PASSPORTS  lias  been 

repealed. President    Alfredo    I>iU|iieii/.o   Mor(>no,   under   date    of 

January  1  last,  issneil  ;i  decice  deeljiriiig  the  lU'DGlCT  of  reeei])ts 
and  expenditures  for  1917  in  force  in  I'.HS.  The  siiiii  of  1.300,  000 
sucres  (sucrc  =  $0.4867)  is  sel^aside  for  primary  puhhc  iii-(ruclion  in 
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1918,  of  which  1,041,216  sucres  are  for  salaries;  109,644  for  pensions; 
G,5S0  for  schohu-ships;  23,300  for  school  supphes;  88,163  for  rents  and 
repairs;  and  31,907  sucres  for  miscellaneous  uses.  A  decree  of  Jan- 
uary 8,  1918,  appropriates  14,568  sucres  for  the  school  of  arts  and 

crafts  of  Quito  for  use  in  1918. The  internal  revenue  taxes  on 

M.VNUFACTURED  TOBACCO  for  1918  amount  to  20,000  sucres. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  provided  85  Ecuadorian 

normal  and  48  school  of  arts  and  crafts  SCHOLARSHIPS  amounting 

to  20,000  sucres  for  1918. A  MINE  containing  gold  and  silver  ore 

has  been  denounced  by  Daniel  J.  Doasy  at  Pasan  in  the  Province  of 
Chimborazo. 

GUATEMALA 


According  to  statistics  published  by  theRevista  Economica,  of  the 
118,000  square  kilometers  representing  the  area  of  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala,  only  46,000  are  under  cultivation.  The  CHIEF  CROPS 
tnied  in  this  area,  expressed  in  square  kilometers,  are  beans,  11,350; 
Indian  corn,  10,350;  coffee,  9,050;  rice,  3,730;  wheat,  3,440;  potatoes, 
2,800;  sugarcane,  2,210;  cacao,  2,190,  and  bananas,  1,050.  The 
large  area  sown  to  beans  and  Indian  corn  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
products  form  the  basis  of  the  staple  foods  consumed  by  the  natives 
of  Guatemala.  Coffee,  however,  exceeds  in  importance  all  of  the 
other  crops,  and  bananas  and  sugar  cane  are  yearly  becoming  more 
important.  The  9,050  square  kilometers  devoted  to  coffee  contain 
approximately  450,000,000  coffee  trees.  The  coffee  industry  in 
Guatemala  in  1915  was  under  the  control  of  1,657  Guatemalans  who 
produced  525,300  quintals  of  coffee;  170  Germans  who  produced 
358,300  quintals;  57  Spaniards  who  produced  57,400  quintals; 
19  North  Americans  who  produced  19,200  quintals;  20  Englishmen 
who  prothiced  15,300  (piintals,  and  other  nationahties  who  ])roduced 
14,500  quintals,  making  the  total  production  of  coffee  in  Guatemala 
in  the  year  referred  to  990,000  quintals,  valued  at  ,18,949,000,  Amer- 
ican gold.  Of  the  1915  production  the  United  States  took  428,521 
(|uintals,  Holland,  158,402  quintals;  England,  96,284  quintals; 
Sweden,  47,798;  Chile,  27,118  quintals;  Denmark  17,983  (luintals, 
and  other  countries  261 ,692  cpiintals.  Nearly  all  of  the  coffee,  which 
was  formerly  exported  to  Germany,  has  since  the  war  gone  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  exports  of  coffee  to  San  Francisco  have  been 
so  large  that  the  market  there  has  been  overstocked,  causing  a  drop 
in  the  price  which  at  times  has  resulted  in  a  loss  to  shippers.  In 
191  7  GuatcMiiilan  coffi'e  to  the  amount  of  343,659  sacks  were  received 
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in  San  Francisco.  The  remedy  would  seem  to  be  to  divert  from 
San  Francisco  until  the  end  of  the  war  larger  quantities  of  coffee, 
unless  the  demand  should  increase  to  such  an  extent  in  the  United 
States  as  to  enable  that  country  to  consume  the  surplus.  In  1917 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Brazil  sent  798,911  sacks  of  coffee  to  the 

San    Francisco    market. While    the    growing    of    BANANAS    in 

Guatemala  does  not  compare  in  importance  either  in  area  or  value 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  still  this  is  a  crop  that  offers  most  promis- 
ing returns,  and  its  cultivation  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  190S  the  exports  of  bananas  from  Guatemala  consisted  of  599,640 
bunches,  valued  at  SI  SO, 000  gold:  in  1915  these  exports  rose  to 
3,608,000  bunches,  valued  at  $1,082,000  gold,  and  in  1916  the 
exports  of  bananas  were  more  than  4,000,000  bunches.  The  principal 
i)anana  zone  is  in  the  lower  region  of  the  Gulf  of  IIon(hn-as  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Kepubhc.  The  labor  used  on  the  jdantations 
is  chiefly  Jamaican,  and  is  paid  from  $1.50  to  $3  gold  per  day.  The 
exports  of  this  fruit  go  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States,  where 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  the  product.  It  is  predicted 
that  at  no  distant  day  the  banana  industry  of  Guatemala  will  equal 

if  not  exceed  in  importance  the  coffee  industry.- Notwithstanding 

the  fact  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  mines  are  found  in  Guate- 
mala, as  well  as  marble  quarries  and  lignite  deposits,  MINING  is 
but  little  (hn-eloped  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of  trans- 
portation. Most  of  the  capital  invested  in  mines  in  i\\c  Republic 
is  American.  The  exports  of  gold  in  1915  amounted  to  55  pounds, 
valued  at  $15,690,  and  5,044  (|uintals  of  other  minerals  valued  at 

$45,500. Press  reports  state  that  a  S(TKNTIFK'  ("OMMISSION 

representing  the  National  Geographic  Society  of  Washington  will 
soon  visit  (iuatemala  for  the  ])urpose  of  studving  the  seismic  disturb- 
ances which  occurred  in  that  couiilry  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 

year. TIk^  American  steani>liip  (•(iiii|)ani(>s,  acconhng  to  the  Diario 

de  Centro  America,  will  refuse  to  icccive  passengers  whose  PASS- 
I'OKT.S  arc  not  viseed  by  ihc  coiisid  general  of  tiic  I'liitcd  States  in 
Guatemala.  .V  commission  has  been  aj^pointeil  i)y  the  Department 

of  Fomciito  to  chissify  the  IIOrSES  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
that  arc  in  a  hahilable  coiuUlion  and  to  order  torn  (h)wn  ;iii\  which 
can    not    be   nuuh'   safe   or-   whicli    are    ( hrcntciiiug    to   fall.  Press 

rep(Mts  state  that  a  HOSPITAL  and  four  sciioojs  with  a  capacity 
for  500  s(u<h'nts  each  aic  being  coiistnicted  in  the  City  of  (Juatcniala 

ill  the  vicinity  of  Ciiuhid  Estrada  C;il<rein  and  Keforrna  Streets. 

Cal)h'  advices  are  to  tlie  effect  that  '_'.')(i  HOl'SIOS.  knocked  (h)wn, 
have  heen  received  in  Guateinahi.  'I'hese  Ikhiscs  nre  liuilt  with 
doors,  windows,  hinges,  ami  hicks  mihI  <:in  he  ea>ily  nnd  (|uirkl\  |iiii 
totrethcr. 


According  to  an  account  published  in  La  Nouvelliste  by  the  director 
of  Lourerture  College  of  Port  au  Prince,  the  number  of  pupils  ma- 
triculated in  the  PRBIARY  AND  SECONDiVRY  SCHOOLS  of 
Haiti  during  the  year  1916  was  55,082,  the  average  attendance  being 
41,428.  Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  14,872  were  enrolled  in  the 
rural  schools. Newspapers  in  Port  au  Prince  are  publishing  com- 
plimentary notices  of  a  book  by  the  Haitian  writer,  JULES  IIOSE- 
MOND,  which  is  to  come  from  the  press  at  an  early  date  under  the 
title  "Les  Elements  Essential  et  Primordiaux  de  la  Civilization 
Haitiene."  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Sociological  Society  of 
Paris,  and  in  addition  to  being  a  study  of  the  essential  and  primordial 
elements  of  Haitian  civilization  it  deals  with  the  problems  confronting 

the  Haitian  people  of  the  present. At  an  early  date  a  BRANCH 

BANK  of  the  American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation  of  the  United 
States  wiU  be  opened  in  Port  au  Prince.  The  institution  is  to  engage 
in  a  general  banking  business,  and,  according  to  intimations  in  the 
press  accounts,  will  have  special  facilities  to  place  farm  loans  for  the 

development  of  agricultural  industries. In  compliance  with  article 

8  of  presidential  decree  No.  102,  of  December  26,  1917,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  has  issued  a  proclamation  by  virtue  of 
which  FOOD  MATERIALS  OF  PRIME  NECESSITY,  such  as 
wheat  flour,  butter,  lard,  rice,  sugar,  dried  herrings,  codfish,  pork, 
salt  meat,  and  various  commodities  for  domestic  use,  such  as  soap, 
petroleum,  edible  oils,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  customs  houses  of  the  Repubhc  unless  the  importers  thereof  have 
agreed  in  a  formal,  written  statement  submitted  to  the  collector  of 
customs  that  the  products  enumerated  wiU  not  be  sold  for  more  than 

10  per  cent  profit. At  a  meeting  held  in  the  legation  of  the  United 

States  in  Port  au  Prince  on  February  5,  1918,  steps  were  taken  to 
immediately  organize  a  BRANCH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED 
CROSS  in  the  Haitian  capital.  The  organization  is  to  begin  activi- 
ties as  soon  as  proper  authority  is  received  from  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  wiU  have  jurisdiction  of  all 
Red  Cross  work  throughout  the  Republic  of  Haiti. The  depart- 
ment of  public  works  which  has  recently  made  the  greatest  progress 
and  has  obtained  the  most  practical  results  is  that  charged  with  the 
construction  of  NATIONAL  HIGHWAYS  between  the  principal 
cities  and  villages  of  the  Republic.  The  inauguration  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Haiti  of  the  great  highway  connecting  Port  au  Prince  with 
Cape  Haitien,  covering  a  distance  of  273  kilometers,  was  followed  by 
48231— 18— Bull.  3 9  405 
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the  opening,  on  February  23,  of  the  highway  from  the  capital  to 
Mirebalais  and  Las  Caobas,  covering  a  distance  of  54  kilometers. 
Haitian  press  reports  also  state  in  this  connection  that  early  in 
Februar}-  Gen.  S.  D.  Butler,  chief  of  the  Haitian  police,  made  an 
automobile  trip  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Jacmel,  via  Bainet,  with  the 
object  of  inspecting  that  recentlj'  completed  highway  connecting 
those  cities  prior  to  its  official  inauguration  by  the  President  of  the 

Republic. The  commission  charged  with  the  work  of  erecting  the 

"MONUMENT  DE  THOR,"  funds  for  which  were  coUccted  by  popu- 
lar subscription,  has  accepted  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Haitian 
engineer,  M.   Eugene  Maximilien,  who*  has  been  placed  in   active 

charge  of  the  work. Early  in  February  the  steamers  GriseTle  and 

Amazone  sailed  from  New  York  for  Haiti.  These  steamers,  belonging 
to  the  Haitian  Navigation  Co.,  are  intended  to  be  used  in  the  COAST- 
WISE SERVICE  between  Haitian  ports. Since  the  14th  of  last 

February,  Le  Matin,  the  popular  dail}-  paper  published  in  Port  au 
Prince,  has  been  publishing  its  chief  news  items,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  in  both  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH,  thus  meeting  the 
wants  of  a  large  number  of  the  English  speaking  population  of  the 

Republic. A  presidential  decree  of  February  23  estabhshes  a  new 

STATIvSTICAL  TAX  of  50  cents  (Lnited  States  currency)  on  each 
hundredweight  of  corn  and  $1  on  each  hundred  pounds  of  cotton 

exported  from  the  ports  of  the  Republic. According  to  recent 

press  reports,  the  COTTON  CROP  of  Haiti  for  the  current  year  will 
be  unusually  good,  especiaUy  in  the  Artibonite  and  western  sections 

of  the  country. Work  on  the  preliminary  surveys  of  a  RAILAVAY 

which  is  to  run  from  the  settlements  of  Noailles  and  Lafenonay,  near 
Croix  des  Bouquets,  to  the  plantations  of  the  Haitian-American  Sugar 
Co.,  is  being  actively  prosecuted.  The  road  is  to  be  usetl  chiefly  for 
the  transportation  of  sugar  cane  from  the  plantations  to  the  centrals 

recently  establislied    by  the    company. The    literary    periodical 

known 'as  "LITERARY  AND  SOCIAL  HAITI."  publication  of  which 
was  suspended  for  some  time,  has  resumed  business  and  is  again  to 
be  issued  regularly. 


William  X.  Zidxr  has  applied  to  the  Department  of  Pul)lic  AN'orks 
soli(;itiiig  permission  for  tlu?  construction  of  a  RAILAA'AY  in  the 
W(^st«^m  part  of  the  Drpartiucnt  of  Colon.  The  main  line  is  to  l)e  50 
kilometers  long,  and  tlu^  privilege  is  asked  of  building  branch  li/ios 
at  various  places  (>,\t(Miding  into  Mr.  Zu])er's  propt^ties.  Tlie  ter- 
minal of  tlie  ruilway  is  ut  n  point  called  Ensenada  on  tlie  Atlantic 
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coast,  which  point  is  to  be  made  into  a  modern  port  witli  wharves 
ar.d  equipment  for  the  loading  and  ujiloadhig  of  vessels.  The  port 
selected  is  a  small  bay  having  deep  water  and  protected  from  the 
north  whuls.  The  proposed  route  will  pass  through  an  exceedingly 
rich  section  of  coast  lands  watered  by  a  number  of  streams,  the  soil 
of  tlie  valleys  Lu  some  places  being  over  10  feet  in  depth.  Parts  of 
tliis  region  are  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  bananas  and  other 
tropical  fruits,  wliich  are  said  to  yield  abundant  harvests,  unequaled 
perhaps  in  any  other  zone  of  the  Republic.  The  petitioner,  who  is 
largely  interested  m  the  development  of  the  section  of  country 
referred  to,  proposes  to  budd  the  railway,  equip,  and  operate  same 
without  Government  assistance,  provided  he  is  allowed  to  import 
free  of  duty  the  materials  requh-ed  for  the' construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  line  and  the  agricultural  machinery  needed  for  the 
development  of  the  section  through  which  the  road  will  pass.  The 
Department  of  Colon  as  well  as  the  adjohiing  Departments  of 
Atlantida  and  Yoro  contain  vast  quantities  of  precious  woods,  some 
of  which  would  find  an  easy  outlet  over  the  proposed  Hne,  and  the 
building  of  the  road  and  the  development  of  the  section  in  question 
would  give  employment  to  thousands  of  people.  The  press  of  Hon- 
duras comments  favorably  on  the  proposed  concession  and  predicts 
that  Congress  wdl  grant  the  petitioner  permission  to  build  the  road 
on  practically  the  conditions  contained  in  the  request  for  the  conces- 
sion.  Article  45  of  the  agricultural  law  now  in  force,  and  which 

was  promulgated  mider  date  of  August  21,  1895,  exempted 
EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE  from  federal  and  municipal  taxes  for  10 
years.  On  April  28,  1908,  tliis  exeijiption  was  extended  for  an 
additio.ial  period  of  10  years,  and  a  decree  of  January  24,   1918, 

extends  the  exemption  for  5  years  from  May  1,  1918. In  order  to 

further  the  despatch  of  business  at  the  port  of  Amapala  and  to  prevent 
congestion  in  haiidlirg  freiglit  the  Government  has  estabhshed  a 
NATIONAL  AGENCY  to  act  in  cooperation  with  customs  authori- 
ties in  attending  to  the  customs  business  of  the  port.  The  National 
Ag(Micy  will  also  represent  importers  and  exporters  in  treating  with 
the  customs  oflicials  coiicenmig  the  interpretation  of  tariff  rates, 
etc.  Tlie  TOBACCO  of  Honduras,  commercially  known  as  Copan 
tobacco  because  the  fijiest  quality  of  l(>af  is  produced  in  tlie  Depart- 
mcvnt  of  Copai,  is  in  great  dc^mand,  especially  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The  annual  production  of  Hon- 
duran  tobacco  is  approximately  1,717,500  pounds,  about  1,000,000 
pounds  of  which  comes  from  the  Department  of  Copan.  Otlier 
Departments  of  Honduras  wliicli  produce  tobacco  are  Ocotepeque, 
El  1  araiso,  Gracias,  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  yield  of  these  four 
Departments  amounts  to  about  717,500  pouiids  aimuaUy.  Hon- 
duras tobacco  resembles  North  Carolina  and  Virghiia  tobacco  and 
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is  supposi-ti  to  have  heoii  iiitrodiicod  into  Hoiuluras  from  Cul)a]i  sood. 
The  Govonimont  is  making  efforts  to  develop  the  mdustry  and  mahi- 
tahis  a  nmnber  of  schools  whore  natives  arc  taught  to  cultivate, 
harvest,  and  cure  the  crop,  and  recently  has  sent  young  meji  to  Cuba 

to  study  the  industrj'. In  accordance  with  a  law  enacted  last  year 

Dr.  Francisco  liertiaiid,  Presiilent  of  the  Republic,  has  beo7i  pro- 
sen  teil  with  a  MEDAL  conuneniorativo  of  the  great  services  lie  has 
rei-.dered  the  countr>'  and  as  a  token  of  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of 

the  Iloiiihiras  people. According  to  El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  a  daily 

newspaper  of  Tegucigalpa,  the  Tela  Railroad  Company  has  been 
autliorized  by  Congress  to  utilize  100  hectares  of  land  near  the  source 
of  the  wostoni  luanch  of  the  Tola  River  for  impounding  water  for  the 
use  of  the  HYDROELECTRIC  PLANT  that  is  to  supply  tlie  city 
of  Tela  with  electric  light  and  power,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  a 

few  montlis  tlu'  city  will  liave  an  adequate  electric  service. The 

GovenmuMit  of  Ilomhiras  is  consi<h'ring  the  establishment  of  a  STATE 
BANK  upon  lines  recommended  by  the  chamber  of  cominerce  of 
Tri,'iicigalpa.  It  is  proposed  to  capitalize  the  bank  at  2,000,000 
pesos  (peso  =  S0.r)918),  and  to  make  the  same  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Government  and  a  depositor^'  of  Government  revenues.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  (iov<^mment  take  60  per  cent  of  tlie  capital  stock,  40 
per  crixi  to  }>e  s\d)scribod  l)y  j)rivate  parties.  Tlie  plan  also  contem- 
plates tlio  purcliase  of  one  of  the  existing  banks,  which  is  reported  to 
iiave  offered  to  sell. 


MEXICO 


According  to  n  report  of  the  Dcjmrtniont  of  Education  of  the 
Keileral  District  thiro  Wore  in  operation  in  that  district  in  11)17  the 
following  »SC>I1(K)1>5:  Two  hundred  ami  eighty-live  primary  schools. 
02  high  .Ht'hooLs,  o'i  night  schools,  16  kincU'rgartons,  11  industrial 
who<»Ls,  5  coniniorrinl  schools,  2  nonnal  and  2  ])r(>i)aratory  schools. 
or  a  total  of  1."..').  The  att«'ndanco  during  the  year  was  115,600,  of 
which  l(M,()3s  wrro  in  tlio  |)rinmrv,  night,  and  kindergarten  schools, 
'.),0.'i<J  in  the  (  onuiHTcial  and  industrial  schools,  7IS4  in  the  normal 
firhoobt,  and  1,I2S  in  ll>o  prej)aratory  schools.  Tlu«  number  of  i)U])ils 
promot4Ml  during  the  year  was  r)r),7()2.  Much  att<^ntion  was  paid  to 
tlio  health  of  tho  chddnn.  oyrs,  j-ars,  and  teeth  receiving  sj^ocial 
attention,  and  a  strict  wat<h  was  kept  by  th(»  sanitary  corps  over 
Hanilur>'  nuitters,  micli  as  wat4r,  drainage,  the  housing  of  pu])ils, 
etc.  Tlie  Se<Tetary  <»f  Agriculture  and  Eoinonto,  in  onh'r  to 
cooperate  in  thoMolulion  «)f  the  FOOD  PROBLEMS  of  the  Republic, 
hnn  re<M'ntly  sent  instnicfionH  to  llio  govirnors  of  nil  tlio  States  and 
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Territories,  under  authority  of  the  Chief  P^xecutive,  requesting  that 
they  proceed  at  once  to  provide  lands  and  tools  for  planting  crops. 
The  municipal  authorities  have  been  instructed  to  take  note  of  the 
available  lands  that  are  permitted  to  remain  uncultivated  by  their 
owners  and  to  allot  same  for  temporary  cultivation.  The  Govern- 
ment wlU  provide  seed  and  other  assistance,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  coming  crop  will  be  large  enough  to  meet  local  demands  and  leave 

a  surplus  for  export. The  waste  LANDS     KECLAIMED     AT 

VERA  CRUZ  by  the  construction  of  port  works  and  the  filling  in 
of  an  extensive  area  previously  covered  with  water  are  to  be  used 
for  building  purposes  and  settlements.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
6  miUion  dollars,  gold,  will  be  reahzed  from  the  sale  of  these  lands. 
The  improvement  of  this  tract  of  land  will  both  benefit  and  beautify 

the  city  of  Vera  Cruz. ^A    SCHOOL    OF   AGRICULTURE   has 

been  established  in  Guanajuato.  The  School  of  Forestry,  situated 
at  Coyoacan,  a  suburb  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  opened  its  courses  on 

the  first  of  the  present  month. According  to  the  Mexican  News 

Agency,  a  Norwegian  company  is  constructing  a  RAILWAY  which 
will  connect  Lake  Chapala,  State  of  Jalisco,  with  the  Guadalajara 
division  of  the  Central  Railway.  The  company  proposes  to  build 
hotels  and  bath  houses  and  to  estabhsh  pleasure  resorts  along  the 

shores  of  this  picturesque  lake. The  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  Co., 

which  controls  the  Tramway  System  of  Mexico  City  and  its  suburbs, 

has  requested  the  authorities  to  allow  it  to  reduce  its  fares. 

The  law  forbidding  the  PROSPECTING  FOR  PETROLEUM  on 
Government  lands  outside  of  certain  districts  where  oil  is  known 
to  exist  has  been  repealed.  Prospecting  may  now  be  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  anywhere  in  the  Repub- 
lic.  The  Indiana  Oaxaca  Mining  Co.  has  applied  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fomento  for  the  allotment  of  12,500  acres  of  public  lands 
for  use  in  the  establishment  of  an  AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE 

for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  that  company. The  National 

Government  has  decided  to  establish  a  laboratory  at  Tampico  for 
analyzing  OILS  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  export  taxes, 

which  are  based  upon  the  constituents  of  the  oU. The  governor 

of  the  State  of  Coahuila  proposes  to  establish  at  SaltiUo  A  SCHOOL 

for  the  education  of  newsboys. The  President  of  the  Republic  has 

exempted  from  duty  COTTON  SEED  exported  to  Mexico  from  the 

United  States   to  be  used  in  planting. ^A  company  with  over 

a  million  dollars  capital  has  been  organized  to  engage  in  the  CULTI- 
VATION OF  CEREALS  and  other  crops  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz.  Farming  machinery  of  the  latest  type  from  the 
United  States  is  to  be  purchased.  The  State  of  Vera  Cruz  is  en- 
couraging  the  undertaking  in  so  far  as  possible. Experiments 

recently  made  in  the  manufacture  of  FLOUR    FROM    BANANAS 
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by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Mexican 
Government  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  expected  that 
large  quantities  of  bananas  which  can  not  be  marketed  at  present 

will  be  made  into  flour. COAL  has  been  discovered  in  the  State 

of  Tamaulipas  near  the  United  States  border  over  a  distance  of 
some  45  miles  in  length  and  of  considerable  width.  The  Government 
has  taken  steps  to  have  these  deposits  exploited. A  COMMER- 
CIAL AGENCY  of  Mexico  has  been  established  in  the  United  States 

with   headquarters   at   the   Mexican   Consulate    in  New  York. 

Excelsior,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  states  that 
Carlos  Perez,  a  Mexican  miner,  has  found  a  deposit  of  RADIUM 
in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  that  analyses  made  in  London  and 
New  York  confirm  this  statement. A  general  MAP  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  is  being  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Government 

and   will  probably  be   completed  within   a   few  months. THE 

BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  in  the  aty  of  Mexico  will  commence 
operations  in  the  near  future.  It  has  authority  to  issue  currency  to 
the  amount  of  30,000,000  pesos,  guaranteed  by  gold  deposits  and 
high-grade  securities  that  can  be  readily  converted  into  cash.  The 
authorized  capital  of  the  bank  is  200,000,000  pesos. 

NICARAGUA 


Prof.  .1.  W.  Jenks,  a  recognized  authority  on  pohtical  economy 
and  statistics,  is,  according  to  press  reports,  in  Managua,  capital  of 
the  Repubhc,  studying  tlie  BANKING  AND  RAILWAY  SITUA- 
TION <»f  the  country  with  the  view  of  making  recommendations  that 

will  improve  the  same. News  comes  from  Managua  that  owing 

to  the  SCARCITY  OF  PRINT1X(J  PAPER  a  number  of  daily  uews- 
papei*s  of  the  national  capital  will  have  to  temporarily  suspend 
pul)licati()n.  Tlu;  (piestion  has  been  agitated  at  various  times  as  to 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  pa])er  factory  in  the  Republic. 
Nicaragua  is  the  largest  of  the  Central  American  countries,  with  an 
area  in  loiind  numbers  of  40,200  s(juar(>  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  ()()(),(»()().  lOxcclh'nl  water  is  available  at  difVerent  places,  an 
abundance  of  fibers  suitable  for  mamifacturing  paper  is  to  be  found 
in  the  courjtry,  and  liydrocleclric  power  could  bo  utilized  at  a  num])er 
of  convenient  points.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  industry  that  when  normal 
times  again  come  to  the  country,  can  ])e  developed  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  Republic.  — Nicaragua  has  a  total  of  about  200  miles  of 
]vAl]>\VAV  LINES  in  operation.  The  Pacific.  Railroad  of  Nicara- 
gUM.  the  principal  line  of  the  country,  lias  its  terminal  at  Corinto,  a 
busy  j)ort  <loing  a  foreign  business  anu)unting  to  several  millions  of 
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dollars  annually.  It  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the 
port  of  Corinto  for  a  distance  of  about  12  miles  to  Chinandega,  a 
business  distributing  center  with  a  population  of  about  12,000.  It 
then  runs  southeasterly  to  Leon,  the  largest  city  in  Nicaragua,  having 
a  population  of  about  60,000,  and  from  there  to  Managua,  capital 
of  the  Republic,  with  a  population  of  about  45,000.  From  the  latter 
place  it  runs  to  Masaya,  Granada,  and  Dirimba,  all  of  which  are 
important  commercial,  educational,  and  industrial  centers.  This 
companj^  maintains  steamboat  lines  on  Lakes  Managua  and  Nica- 
ragua. The  maximum  gradient  is  2.8  per  cent  and  the  gauge  3  feet. 
The  main  line  and  its  branches  are  275  kilometers  long  (171  miles). 
Eastern  Nicaragua  has  a  small  mileage  of  railway  lines  built  largely 
as  a  coast  outlet  for  various  plantations,  and  a  number  of  projected 
lines.  The  Pan  American  Railway  or  International  Railways  of 
South  America  will  traverse  the  Repubhc  and  wiU  probably  use  the 

Pacific   Railway   tracks   between   Granada   and   Chinandega. ^A 

number  of  the  principal  newspapers  of  Nicaragua  have  suggested  a 
change  in  the  spelling  of  Nicaragua  to  "Nicarahua."  Among  those 
which  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  are  the  Independi- 
ente,  El  Correo  de  Granada,  and  El  Diario  de  Leon.  The  discussion 
first  started  in  La  Prensa  of  the  city  of  I^eon  in  1908.  The  reason 
given  for  the  proposed  change  is  that  Nicarahua  is  an  Indian  word, 
meaning  "Dominions  of  Nicarao,"  an  Aztec  territory,  now  the  depart- 
ment of  Rivas,  ruled  by  the  Monarch  Nicarao.  The  Spaniards  called 
the  GREAT  LAKE  "Agua  de  Nicarao"  (water  of  Nicarao)  or  trans- 
posed, "  Nicarao- Aguas,"  Nicarao  waters  or  Nicaragua.  It  is  claimed 
that  "Nicarahua"  and  not  Nicaragua  represents  the  logical  spelling 

of  the  word,  taking  into  consideration  its  derivation. Reports 

from  Nicaragua  are  to  the  effect  that  a  LABOR  PARTY  with  social- 
istic tendencies  has  been  formed  in  the  Republic.  Its  headquarters 
are  in  Managua. The  Secretary  of  State  of  Nicaragua  has  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Hector  Reyes  FIRST  SECRETARY  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Legation  in  Mexico,  with  headquarters  in  the  Federal  capital. Pre- 
liminary steps  have  been  taken  by  Pablo  Heller  looking  to  the  estab- 
Hshment  of  an  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  between  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  and  Leon,  Nicaragua.  An  examination  has  been  made 
of  the  entire  route  and  plans  are  under  way  for  repairing  such  parts 

of  the  public  road  as  may  be  necessar\^. ^The  Government  of 

Nicaragua  has  invited  the  proposed  CONFERENCE  OF  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  STATES,  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Guatemala 
on  February  10,  1918,  to  meet  in  Managua.  The  invitation  was 
extended  through  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  and 
was  made  because  it  was  thought  that  the  injury  suffered  by  the  city 
of  Guatemala  in  the  recent  earthquake  might  prevent  the  holding 
of  the  conference  there. The  school  children  of  Leon  celebrated 
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in  an  appropriate  manner  on  February  8  last  the  second  annivei-sary 
of    the    (leatli    of    RUBEN    DAK  10,    the    lamented    Nicaraguan 

poet. Tlie  Government  of  Nicaragua,  according  to  press  reports, 

proposes  to  send  five  women  to  the  United  States  and  an  equal 
number  to  Puerto  Ilico  to  studv  improved  METHODS  OF 
TEACHING. 


The  Panama  Jom-iial  states  that  a  LAW  SCHOOL  connected  with 
the  National  Institute  is  to  be  opened  in  May  next  in  the  city  of 
Panama.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  as  teachers  the  best  legal  talent 
obtainable  in  the  Republic,  and  to  give  students  a  thorough  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  training. The  national  CONVENTION  OF 

THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  was  held  in  the  city  of  Panama  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  January.  A  platform  was  adopted,  the  full 
text  of  which,  transluted  into  English,  was  published  in  the  Panama 
Morning  Journal  of  January  27,  1918.  Dr.  Eusebio  A.  Morales, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Justice,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion.  A  ])laJit  for  the  manufacture  of  SOFT  DRINKS  was  re- 
cently established  in  the  city  of  Panama.  Tlie  factory  is  said  to 
be  large  enough  to  turn  out  enough  beverages  of  this  class  to  supply 
the  entire  Isthnnis.  In  January  hist  one  company  in  the  city  of 
Panama  bottled  21,500  dozen  bottles  of  soft  drinks.  Formerly 
many  bottk's  were  exported  from  Paiuima  to  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
and  olhor  near-by  countries,  but  a  recent  decree  of  President  Vahloz 
prohibits  the  exportation  of  bottles  from  Panama  ports.  Likewise 
the  Camil  Zone  authorities  have  forbi(hlen  exports  of  bottles  from 

Bulboa  and  Cristobal. Press  reports  state  that  one  of  the  most 

useful  and  complete  books  j)ublished  on  the  Republic  of  Panama  is 

ti  HANDBOOK  j)ropared  under  the  aus])ices  of  the  national  Gov- 

ernnu^nt    and    the    Panama   Association    of   Commerce.     The   book 

ontuitiH  a  hisfory  of  early  Panama,  a  chapter  on  the  Canal,  statistics, 

infornnition  f.r  touri.sts,  etc. The  PANAMA  COLLEGE  in  the 

city  of  Panama  recently  gave  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of 
Miss  Anita  Rodriguez  and  Miss  Ra(juel  Ycaza,  who  will  soon  go  to 
the  Unite*!  Stales  to  ronij)lel<'  flieir  education.     This  college  is  under 

the  direction  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ports. President  Valdez  has 

appointed  Dr.  Eusibio  A.  Morales,  Secretary  of  Justice  and  State, 
n.M  president  of  llie  PANAMA  RED  CROSS,  vice  Ricardo  Arias, 
who  resigned  on  account  of  ill  liealth. There  are  soils  and  locali- 
ties on  the  Isthnnis  of  I*anama,  according  to  a  daily  newspaper  of 
that   city,  well   adapted   to  the  growing  of   PEANUTS.     It  is  esti- 
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mated  that  there  were  $60,000,000  worth  of  peanuts  raised  in  the 
world  hist  year,  and  that  production  has  hicreased  about  five  fold 
during  the  last  10  years.     Experiments  alone  will  show  whether  this 

legimie  can  be  commercially  grown  in  Panama. ^An  enterprising 

daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Panama  has  just  installed  a  complete 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PLANT  which  it  proposes  to  operate  for 

its  own  use  and  for  that  of  the  trade. Jorge  E.  Boyd  has  been 

appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  New 
York.  — The  Ofiicial  Gazette  has  published  the  amended  law, 
concerning  the  NATIONALIZATION  OF  VESSELS,  which  consists 

of  20  chapters  and  103  articles. The  SOAP  FACTORY  at  Colon 

has  had  to  temporarily  suspend  operations  because  of  its  inability 
to  obtain  caustic  soda.  This  factory  made  a  specialty  of  the  manu- 
facture of  laundry  soap. On  February  7  last  a  new  HOTEL  in 

Colon  was  opened  to  the  public.  The  hotel,  which  is  a  two-stoiy,  rein- 
forced concrete  building,  55  feet  wide  by  130  feet  long,  is  equipped 
with  bath  rooms,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  electric  lights,  and  is  to  be 
run  as  a  medium-priced  establishment. Figures  compiled  by  Con- 
sul General  Alban  G.  Snyder  at  Panama  City  show  that  in  1916 
the  EXPORTS  invoiced  at  the  Consulate  in  Colon  and  the  agency 
at  Bocas  del  Toro  amounted  to  S5, 000, 098,  as  compared  with 
$5,393,966  in  1917,  nearly  two  and  one-half  million  of  which  in  each 
year  consisted  of  bananas. 


The  NATIONAL  SUGAR  CO.,  a  corporation  recently  organized 
in  the  capital  of  Paraguay  with  an  authorized  capital  of  120,000 
gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =$0.9648),  proposes  to  engage  in  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane,  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  distillation  and  refin- 
ing of  alcohol.  The  company  will  not  confine  its  activities  solely 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  the  one  or  more  plantations  which 
it  has  planned  to  operate,  but  will  also  give  attention  to  other  staple 
marketable  products,  including,  should  it  deem  expedient,  the  buying, 
raising,  and  selling  of  stock.  Paraguay  still  has  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rich  agricultural  land  near  railroads  and  navigable 
rivers  ideally  adapted  to  the  needs  of  sugar-cane  growers  and  stock- 
men, and,  in  addition  to  the  local  markets,  the  markets  of  the  Argen- 
tine Repubhc  and  Uruguay  lie  at  her  very  doors.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  prices  of  agricultural  lands  in  Paraguay  have  greatly 
increased,  but  they  are  still  to  be  had  on  reasonable  terms.  Labor, 
while  not  over  abundant  in  the  Republic,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
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of  the  country,  so  that  all  the  principal  conditions  for  the  successful 
operation  of  enterprises  of  the  kind  mentioned  are  at  hand.  The 
nation  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  its  inhabitants  are  devoting 
their  energies  as  never  before  to  the  development  of  the  latent  re- 
sources of  the  country,  the  most  important  of  which  are  its  agri- 
culture,   stock   raising,    and   forestal   wealth. According    to    the 

Revista  del  Comercio  of  Asuncion  the  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Para- 
guay for  11  months  of  1917  (January  to  November,  inclusive)  was: 
Imports,  4,730,973  pesos  gold  (peso  =97  cents  U.  S.);  exports, 
6,088,214  pesos.  The  foregoing  values  are  those  represented  by  fixed 
customliouse  appraisements  which  are  at  present  in  all  cases  below 
actual  values.  In  the  case  of  imports,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Paraguay  has  estimated  that  there  should  be  an  increase  of  about  70 
per  cent.  Tlie  value  of  exports  to  express  real  values  should  probably 
be  increased  by  a  percentage  nearly  as  great.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  for  the  11  months  were:  Jerked  beef,  1,023  metric  tons; 
59,049  liead  of  cattle,  56,234  flint  hides,  165,100  salt  hides;  extract 
of  quebracho,  28,832  tons;  tobacco,  6,036  tons;  174,471  M  oranges, 

and  yerba  mate,  3,571  tons. The  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  of  the 

Government  of  Paraguay  during  the  first  11  months  of  1917  were 
952,430  gold  pesos,  and  39,705,149  paper  pesos  (paper  peso  =  about 
3i  cents),  as  compared  with  717,067  gold  pesos  and  27,260,337  paper 
pesos  during  the  same  period  of  1916.  The  average  foreign  cxoliange 
rate  in  1917,  according  to  figures  pubhshed  by  the  board  of  trade  of 
Asuncion,  was  3,528  per  cent,  which  would  make  the  Paraguayan 
paper  peso  =3^  cents  gold.— — The  Diario  of  Asuncion  states  tliat  the 
Government  Printing  Oflico  has  just  published  in  pamphlet  form  the 
speeches  on  the  BOUNDARY  QUESTION  between  Paraguay  and 
Bolivia  made  l)y  Dr.  Manuel  Dominguez  in  the  Granado  Theater 
in  Asuncion  in  1!>17. 


.\  recent  executive  decrees  provides  that  from  Jainiarv  1  last  (he 
J{|-:(:iCnTl.\(i  officios  of  the  Government  of  Peru  shall  be  called 
"Jefulurus  i'rovinciales"  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
]')Ct'.).  This  applies  to  (he  ofhces  es(ablislied  in  (he  capi(al  of  (he 
Dej)ar(rn(uits  which  are  dirccdy  under  (he  jurisdicdon  of  (he  division 
staff.  -  The  National  Congress  lias  aj>propriated  25,000  Peruvian 
gold  potinds  (IVruvian  p<)un(lrr^S4.S06.^,)  for  (ho  placing  of  a  FFKKY 
CABLK  (andarivel)  a(  (ho  port  of  Cannula,  Department  of  Arc- 
(|Uipn,  and  ha.4  authorized  (ho  President  to  have  said  work  done  either 
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by  the  Government  or  by  contract. Congress  has  enacted  a  law, 

estabhshing  in  the  Province  of  Cincha  a  COLLEGE  of  primary  and 
secondary  instruction  under  the  name  of  "Colegio  Pardo"  with  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  sections  annexed.  The  institution  is  to  be 
maintained  from  the  receipts  from  the  tax  on  alcoholic  liquors  con- 
sumed or  imported  into  the  province,  and  from  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  duties  on  liquors  originating  in  said  province  exported 
through  the  ports  of  Tambo  de  Mora  and  Pisco.  The  agricultural 
section  of  the  school  will  give  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 

cotton  and  grapes. Congress  has   authorized  the  President  to 

provide  a  supply  of  potable  water  for  the  city  of  Moquegua  in  con- 
formity with  the  estimates  and  reports  furnished  the  Department 

of  Fomento. Beginning  with  the  present  year  provision  is  made 

in  the  budget  for  the  annual  payment  for  a  period  of  three  years  of 
1,000  Peruvian  gold  pounds,  as  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  VICUNA 
PRIZES  planned  to  be  awarded  at  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary 

of  National  Independence. The  general  budget  also  provides 

for  the  payment  of  5,000  Peruvian  gold  pounds  annually  for  six 
years  for  use  in  the  completion  of  the  HIGHWAY  between  the  cities 

of  Huanuco  and  Cerro  de  Pasco. Congress  has  enacted  a  law 

prescribing  that  when  the  University  of  San  Marcos  converts  into 
university  chairs  the  free  courses  given  in  some  of  its  departments, 
the  appointment  of  professors  will  belong  to  the  university  in  accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  section  3,  chapter  12,  of  the  imiversity 

charter. The  President  has    approved    a  contract  made  by  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  CHIM- 

BOTE  WHARF  for  the  sum  of  1,771  Peruvian  gold  pounds. La 

Prensa,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Lima,  has  just  published  an  interesting 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  works  of  the  Lima  to  Lurin  RAIL- 
WAY and  the  improvements  made  on  the  line  since  beginning  of 
construction  work.  Among  these  is  the  bridge,  just  completed, 
spanning  the  Pachacamac  River,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Peru. 
This  road  will  pass  through  the  rich  valleys  of  Pachacamac  and  Lurin, 
which  furnish  Lima  with  most  of  the  vegetables  consumed  in  the 

national  capital,  such  as  roasting  ears,  fruits,  and  garden  produce. 

A  bill  has  been  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Deputies  concerning 
the  construction  of  NEW  RAILWAYS  in  the  Repubhc,  the  principal 
ones  being  the  proposed  line  from  Huancayo  to  Cuzco,  from  Chimbote 
to  Recuay,  and  from  Chilete  to  Cajamarca.  The  Huancayo  to  Cuzco 
Railway  will  form  a  link  of  the  International  Railway.  The  Chimbot e 
to  Recuay  Railway  will  traverse  the  greater  part  of  the  Department 
of  Ancachs,  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  Peru,  thereby  enabling  the 
coal  deposits  of  that  region  to  be  exploited.  The  Chilete  to  Caja- 
marca Railway  will  serve  for  the  transportation  of  30,000  or  40,000 
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tons  of  cereals  produce<l  unmially  in  tlnit  section.  Tlie  construction 
of  these  raihvjiys  will  relieve  the  coal  and  grain  situation  of  the  Re- 
public, since  they  will  enable  the  Jatunhuasi  coal  mines  to  be  worked 

and  will  encourage  the  sowing  of  larger  areas  to  wheat. A  bill 

has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  Peru  by  the  Department  of 
Finance  provitling  for  the  issue  of  LOCWL  BONDS  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  form  a  conversion  fund  sufficient  to  cover  the  floating 
debt  of  the  nation.  These  bonds  are  to  run  for  31  years  and  may  be 
issued  up  to  2,000,000  Peruvian  gold  pounds  (Peruvian  gold  pound  = 
$4.8655).  They  will  bear  7  per  cent  interest  per  annum  and  will  be 
in  denominations  of  10,  50,  100,  and  500  Peruvian  gold  pounds  each. 
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Data  furnished  by  Pedro  S.  Fonseca  shows  that  the  IRRIGATED 
LAND  under  cultivation  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador  at  the  present 
time  aggregates  S,S07  hectares  (hectare  =  2.47 104  acres).  Tliis  land 
is  situated  in  the  differeDt  departments  as  follows:  Sonsonate,  4,883 
hectarcas;  Ahuachapjin,  1,151;  La  Paz,  669;  Usulutiin,  620;  La 
Libcrtad,  381;  San  Vicente,  350;  Chalatenango,  330;  Cabanas,  126; 
San  Miguel,  123;  Morazan,  78;  La  Uni6n,  62;  CuscatlAn,  25.  No 
figuros  are  availa])le  showing  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  D(']>artment 
of  Santa  Ana  and  San  Salvador,  but  they  proliably  do  not  exceed 
1,000  hectares.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  food  and  food  products  in 
Salvador,  din-  to  the  world  war,  the  (|U(>stion  as  to  the  elTect  a  serious 
drought  in  the  ]{epubli<;  would  have  on  the  local  food  suj)ply  of  the 
country  is  being  discussed  in  newspaper  and  agiicultural  circles. 
This  has  caused  a  detailed  study  of  the  irrigation  f[Uestion  and  has 
resulted  in  recommendations  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  aiea  of 
irrigatetl  lands  .so  as  to  insure  abundant  crops  regardless  of  drought 
conditions.  President  Melendez,  in  his  inaugural  nu^ssage.  favored  a 
systematic  develojwnent  ol  irrigation  throughout  the  country.  The 
Republic  of  Salvador  has  an  area  of  7,255  square  miles,  is  quite 
mountainous  and  has  many  stn-nms  availiible  for  irrigation  ]>iir- 
jioses.  'Hie  l.enipa  Riv<'r  alone  would  furnish  water  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  ri<h  agricultural  land,  'llie 
ele<tn<ity  that  <-ould  be  generated  by  the  streams  of  Salvador  has 
lieen  estimated  by  Kngiiieer  Luis  Fleuiy  at  about  6(H), 000  horse- 
power. The  irrigation  ditches  now  in  use  in  the  Itejmblic  were  not 
<onstru<led  in  a<rordanee  with  any  definite  scientific  plan  and  in 
many  places  without  the  eoojx-ration  of  a  comi)etent  engineer. 
Rccomnieiidat ions  ha\«'  been   made  liy   persons  who  have  investi- 
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gated  the  subject  that,  at  the  proper  time,  a  specialist  be  employed 
to  draw  up  such  a  plan  and  that  it  be  followed  in  a  general  way  in 
building  irrigation  ditches  throughout  the  country.  Salvador  is 
the  most  densely  populated  of  the  Central  American  nations  and  is 
well  supplied  with  labor  for  intensive  cultivations.  Artesian  water  is 
found  in  numerous  valleys  and  plateaus  and  this,  in  many  cases, 
could  be  used  for  irrigation  purposes  on  a  small  scale.  With  a  well- 
developed  and  systematic  irrigation  plan  Salvador  could  be  made  to 
produce,  considering  the  area  adapted  to  cultivation,  a  quantity  of 
food  products  largely  in  excess  of  local  needs  thereby  providing  a 

considerable  surplus  for  export. The  BOARD  OF  TRADE  of 

the  City  of  San  Salvador  has  elected  the  following  officers  for  1918: 
Felix  Ohvella,  president;  Jose  Dutriz,  secretary,  and  Valentin  Sesta, 

treasurer. The  TANNERY  at  Las  Oscuranas,  on  the  side  of  the 

San  Jacinto  Mountain,  the  property  of  Rodolfo  Rojas  &  Sons, 
is  a  well  equipped  estabUshment,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  output  of  this  tannery,  particularly  a  grade  of 
Ught-colored  sole  leather  of  which  it  makes  a  specialty,  is  very  popular 
in  Salvador  and  is  said  to  have  the  wearing  quahties  of  the  best 
imported  sole  leather.  Hides  which  come  from  the  tannery  are  also 
of  a  superior  quahty,  and  those  not  consumed  in  the  home  markets 
find  a  ready  sale  abroad.  The  tannery  in  question  is  illustrative 
of  the  spirit  of  progress  which  exists  in  Salvador,  a  country  wliich 
abounds  in  opportunities  in  many  lines  of  industry,  and  especially 
industries  operated  on  a  small  scale,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  raw  material  and  labor  available,  while  staple  products  of 
nearly  every  kind  find  ready  markets  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Republic.  The  Government  is  progressive  and  inchned  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible  the  estabUshment  of  new  industries. Presi- 
dent Carlos  Melendez  has  been  unanimously  elected  HONORARY 
MEMBER  of  the  Athenseum  of  Salvador  and  has  advised  the  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  Juan  Gomar,  that  he  accepts  the  membership. In 

January  last  the  BIRTHS  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  exceeded  the 
deaths  by  86.     During  the  month  referred  to  the  total  number  of 

deaths  was  197. Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Ramirez,  one  of  the  judges  of 

the  Central  American  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  the 

city  of  San  Salvador. The  city  of  San  Miguel  has  planned  to 

erect  in  the  small  park  opposite  the  railway  station  a  MONUMENT 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Antonio  Rosales,  who  for  many  years  was  director 
of  the  boy's  school  of  the  national  capital.  Dr.  Rosales  was  a  dis- 
tinguished educator  and  author.  Among  his  principal  works  is  a 
Spanish  grammar.  He  was  instrumental  in  training  the  minds  of 
a  number  of  the  most  noted  men  of  Salvador. 
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The  Government  has  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress  providing  for 
the  estabhshment  of  the  Uruguayan  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE, 
ARTS,  AND  LETTEKS,  consisting  of  five  institutes  or  depart- 
ments, namely,  of  political  and  social  science;  of  medicine;  of  exact 
physical  and  natural  science;  of  history,  biography,  and  letters;  and 
of  fine  arts.  Each  institute  is  to  be  composed  of  21  active  members, 
with  such  honorary  and  corresponding  members  as  these  may  from 
time  to  time  elect.  The  Academy  will  be  composed  of  7  members 
elected  by  each  of  the  institutes,  forming  a  total  of  35  academi- 
cians.  El  Dia,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Montevideo,  states  that  the 

President  proposes  to  send  a  MILITARY  MISSION  to  Europe,  the 
chairman  of  which  is  to  be  Gen.  Julio  Dufrechou.  The  mission  will 
visit  France,  Italy,  and  England  and  wiU  study  the  military  organiza- 
tions of  those  countries.     Congress  has  been  requested  to  appropriate 

30,000  pesos  (peso  =  S  1.0342)  for  the  expenses  of  the  mission. 

A  law  has  been  promulgated  approving  the  ad  referendum  con- 
tra<'t  made  between  the  Government  of  Uruguay  and  the  Central 
Railway  for  the  purchase  by  the  latter  of  the  TRINIDAD  RAIL- 
WAY buUt  by  the  State  between  Sayago  and  La  Tablada.     It  is 

reported    that    the    consideration     is    £600,000. Press    reports 

state  that  the  profits  of  the  BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  in  1917 
were  1,400,000  pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342),  or  about  400,000  pesos  more 

than  the  profits  of  the  previous  year. It  is  estimated  that  the 

WHEAT  CliOP  of  Uruguay  for  the  last  season  is  sufiicient  to  meet 
tiio  local  demands  of  the  country  and  leave  about  200,000  tons  for 
export.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  the 
nspeal  of  the  laws  of  November  3,  1916,  and  June  14,  1917,  pro- 
hibiting exports  of  wheat  and  flour. — —The  International  Com- 
mi.ssion  of  Kural  Development  of  ITruguay  proposes  to  hold  in 
MontcvidcMi  ill  .lanuury,  1919,  a  South  American  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  INDUSTRIALEXPOSITION,  in  which  all  of  the  countries 

of  South  Aiiicrica  will  be  invited  to  participate. The  LEGLS- 

LATIVE  PAL.VCL  ("O.MMITTEE  has  requested  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  bring  b(!f(»re  Congress  a  bill  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
4,r)00,000  pasos  in  securities,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  arc 

to  bo  used  in  the  conslructi<»n  of  a  legislative  palace. A  bill  has 

boon  introduced  iiit(»  Congress  authorizing  the  Executive  to  contract 
for  WATER  AND  DKAINAGl-:  WOKKS  for  the  towns  of  San  Jos^, 
Fray  Bentoa,  lloclui,  Caneloncs,  Maldonado,  San  Eugenio,  Colonia, 
Melo,  Tacuarenilx').  Diira/.no,  Minns, 'I'linidad,  I'Morida,  and  Trcinta  y 
41S 
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Tres.     Under  the  proposed  bill  the  works  are  to  be  paid  for  by  an 

issue  of  6  per  cent  sanitary  bonds,  redeemable  in  15  years. The 

EIGHT-HOUR  LAW  has  been  amended  in  certain  particulars  so 
that  when  special  circumstances  require  a  longer  successive  period  of 
labor  such  service  may  be  rendered,  provided  the  total  number  of 
hours  during  each  period  of  6  days  does  not  exceed  48  hours.  A 
report  of  the  maximum  period  of  continuous  work  must  be  made 

immediately  to  the  labor  office. A  bill  for  the  solution  of  the 

EXCHANGE  PROBLEM  has  been  introduced  mto  Congress.  Under 
this  bill  approval  is  given  to  the  general  bases  agreed  upon  ad  refer- 
endum between  the  President  of  Uruguay  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  December  20,  1917,  concerning  a  loan  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  50,000,000  pesos  Uruguayan  gold,  said  fund  to  be  used 
exclusively  in  the  purchase  of  Uruguayan  products  at  prices  not  less 

than  those  paid  for  similar  products  in  Argentina. The  National 

FOOD-CONTROL  BOARD  recently  created  by  law  has  estabhshed 
offices  in  the  Department  of  Industries  in  the  city  of  Montevideo. 
A  subcommittee  has  been  appointed  to  study  the  prices  and  quantities 
of  articles  of  prime  necessity  on  hand. 
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A  new  PASSENGER  STATION  and  freight  warehouse  erected 
at  La  Guaira,  at  a  cost  of  183,000  bolivars  (bolivar  =  $0.1 93),  was 
officially  inaugurated  on  January  6  last.  The  station  is  a  hand- 
some structure,  has  a  large  waiting  room,  comfortably  furnished  and 
fitted  up  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  travel,  and  is  provided 
with  a  conveniently  located  baggage  room.  The  warehouse  covers 
an  area  of  2,000  square  meters,  has  railway  tracks  in  the  center  and 
a  movable  platform  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cars, 
and  is  equipped  with  electric  light  and  power,  which  can  be  utilized 
for  night  work  when  desired.  The  breakwater  has  also  been  repaired, 
50,000  tons  of  concrete  blocks  having  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  port  put  in  first-class  condition  for  the  rapid  loading  and 
unloading  of  vessels.  About  30  years  ago  this  port  was  an  open 
roadstead,  but  with  the  construction  of  the  breakwater,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  notable  works  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
the  port  was  changed  into  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor,  and  on 
account  of  its  geographic  situation  it  is  destined  to  become  the  most 
important  port  of  the  Republic.  The  exports  from  La  Guaira  to 
the  United  States  in  1917  amounted  to  $2,920,439,  or  $862,335  more 
than  in  1916.     The  exports  consisted  principally  of  coffee,  cocoa, 
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gold,  hides,  sabadilla,  skins,  sugar,  beans,  and  maize,  the  two  latter 
articles  being  exported  for  the  first  time  from  Venezuela  through  this 

port. Gen.    Juan    C.  Gomez,  Governor  of    the    federal    district, 

has  appointed  Drs.  Medardo  Medina  and  Manuel  Toledo  Rojas 
delegates  from  the  federal  district  to  the  THIRD  VENEZUELAN 
MEDICAL  CONGRESS,  which  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  the  eity  of 

Bolivar  on  February  15,  1919. The  Provisional  President  of  the 

Republic  has  approved  and  legalized  an  issue  of  1,000,000  sheets  of 
SEALED  PAPER,  prepared  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  of 

New  York;  for  use  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues. In  accordance 

with  a  resolution  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  Nicolas  Veloz-Goiticoa,  Dr.  Lope  Tejera, 
and  Simon  Barcelo  organized  in  the  city  of  Caracas  on  January  12 
last  the  subcommission  of  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  VENE- 
ZUELA, whose  duty  is  to  coDect  and  select  the  works  which  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  International  Congress  of  History  of  America, 

which  will  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  17,  1922. An 

executive  decree  of  January  8  last  authorizes  the  reimportation, 
free  of  duty,  of  empty  jute  or  henequen  SACKS  formerly  shipped 
abroad  fiUed  with  Venezuelan  products,  provided  the  requirements 
of  the  customs  laws  governing  this  subject  are  complied  with. — — 
Tacarigua  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  new  SUGAR  CENTRALS 
of  the  Republic  belonging  to  Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez  and  asso- 
ciates, situated  near  Valencia  in  the  State  of  Carabobo.  This  central 
is  equipped  with  American  sugar  machinery  capable  of  grinding  500 
tons  of  cane  every  24  hours,  part  of  the  personnel  having  been 
brought  from  Porto  Rico  for  tlie  purpose  of  teaching  Venezuelan 
workmen  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of  sugar  manufacture  in  vogue 
in  that  country.  The  central  has  15  miles  of  railway,  2  locomo- 
tives, and  800  freight  cars.     The  enterprise  is  provided  with  ample 

capital  and  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  centrals  of  the  Republic. 

Shipments  of  Venezuelan  PEARLS  valued  at  1,200,000  bolivars 
('bolivar  =  $0.1().S)  liavc  been  made  to  France  within  the  last  few 
months. In  February  last,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Consul,  there  were  more  than  50,000  bags  of  last  year's  crop  of 
COFFKK  on  hand  in  Pureto  Cabello,  unable  to  be  exported  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  ships.  Exports  of  coflec  from  Puerto  Cabello  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1917  amounted  to  39,000  bags,  as  compared 
with  137,000  (luriii<^  Ihc  lirst  half  of  the  same  year. 
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THE  Pan  American  Union  has  suffered  within  a  few  days  two 
irreparable  losses.  The  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Dr.  Santiago 
Aldunate  y  Bascunan,  and  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Dr. 
Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  died  18  days  apart,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  giving  their  best  thought  to  the  welfare  and  greater  future  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  Ambassador  Aklunate's  sudden  death,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  was  a  severe  shock  to  all.  He  was  stricken  on  the 
street  while  on  his  way  to  the  Pan  American  l^nion  and  died  a  few 
hours  later  at  the  Emergency  Hospital,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
some  of  his  colleagues,  among  them  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  whose 
(lemis(^  we  also  mourn.  At  the  special  meeting  held  on  April  19  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  Ambassador  Aldumxte,  Minister  de  Pena,  his 
friend  and  colk^ague  on  the  governing  board,  was  then  suffering frortbt 
the  (hsease  which,  on  the  8()th  of  that  month,  carried  him  to  the  grave. 
He  attended  the  meeting  only  to  pay  his  tribute  of  admiration  and 
affecticm  to  his  deceased  colleague,  and  wlicn  he  left  the  Pan  American 
Tnion  little  (htl  he  think,  nor  coidd  anyone  else  have  thought,  that  he 
had  been  selected  by  the  grim  Kea])er  to  follow  to  the  grave  the  friend 
he  ihcn  mourned. 

Both  of  these  eminent  statesm(>n,  from  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
shores  of  South  America,  repi'csented  that  type  of  Latin-Americans 
but  Httie  known  in  this  northern  Republic,  men  who  wei'(^  the  embod- 
"iHM)t  of  traditional  npi'ightness,  fei-vent  |)atriotism,  wide  culture, 
''hurni  of  manner,  and  scholarly  (ulucation.      Poth  had  served  well 
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their  respective  (•(•uiit  r'ie^.  Imih  were  iiiihiied  with  a  lofty  I'aii  Amer- 
ican spirit,  and  ])()th  ha\c  (h'paitcd  from  this  life  carryiii^j;  with  them 
the  respect,  the  afreetioii,  and  the  >ense  of  (^reat  h)ss  feU  hy  their 
friends,  and  particnhirly  the  olliciaU  and  ^talf  of  the  Pan  American 
I'nion. 

The  several  trihuto  |)aid  to  them  hy  their  colleagues  arc  emhodied 
in  the  minutes  of  the  special  meetinLr>  "f  the  jjovemili^f  ]>oard  of  t  he 
I*aii  American  I'nion.  called  1  o  t  ake  >nit  ahle  act  ion  in  repaid  to  1  heii' 
(h'aths.  |)idceedin^f>  which  are  herewith  published  in  fnll. 

MlNflKS     OF    'I'lIK     .SiM'.Cl.M.     MkI-.I'IXC     Ol'     Al'IMI.      M'.      l'.M>. 

A  special  meetint,'  ot  the  ij;o\('rniiiLr  l)oard  of  the  Pan  American 
I'nion  was  held  on  l'"riday,  April  1!).  I'.Hs.  at  11. .'Id  o'cdock.  in  the 
governing  hoard  room  of  the  Pan  .Vmciican  I'liion,  to  take  >nitahle 
action  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  I  !!•>  I^xcellency  San(iai:;o 
AMiiiiale.  amha^>ador  of  (  liilc,  on  A p I'll  17.  The  meet  ini,^  was  called 
to  order  l)\    the  lion.   Kohert   Lansing,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  f(dlo\\  iii'i  mend)er>  of  thelxiard  wer(>  ])i'esent  ;  .'^eidior  Domicio 
da  (iama.  and)a»ador  of  l>ra/.il:  Senor  lic'iacio  P)onllla>.  ambassador 
of  Me.xico;  Senor  Ignacio  (  alden'iii.  minister  of  lioli\ia:  ."^enor  Carlos 
M.  (le  Pena,  minister  of  l'ru*;iiay  :  Senor  Joacpiin  Memle/.,  ministei- (d' 
(luateniala:  Mons.  .Scdon  Menos,  niini>te!-  of  llaiti:  Senor  Carlos 
Mannel  de  (  evpcde--,  minister  of  ('nha:  .'~^enol■  Santo>  .\.  l)onnnici. 
minister  of  \'cne/,nela:  .Scfior  Ivafaid  /aldi\ar,  mini>ter  of  .snKadoi-: 
Senor  Kafael  11.  Kli/alde.  miiuster  (d'  Mcnador:  .Senor  (arlo^  .\didfo 
I'ruj'ta,  minister  (d'  ('oloinhia:  ,"~^erior  Manuel  i\i'  l-'reyre  y  .^antaiider. 
minister  of  Pern:  ."^enor  do^«''  Antonio  Li'ipe/.  (iiit  ieirc/,.  miiii-.tei'  of 
llondnras:  .Senor  Lm-  (iaKiin,  charge  d'alfairo  id'  the  |)ominican 
Kepiihlic  ;  .Senor  i'"eilerico  M.  (^inntaiia.  chaiLre  d'alfaire^  (d'  .Vr^eiit  ina  ; 
and  .Senor  .1.   {•].  Lefe\  re,  cliai'^^e  d'alfaire-  of  Panama. 

.\lr.  John  {'.arret  I.  dire<-tor  i^fciieral.  ajid  Mr.  r'ranci>co  .1.  Vanes, 
UH.sistant  director  and  secrctar\    of  the  hoard,  were  al>o  prescnl. 

Senor  Uam('in  l'jiri(pM'/.,  char«j;(''  d'alfaire--  (d  Nicara!j;na,  wa--  uiiahle 
|o  he  |)resenl   oii  account   of  ahseiice  in   New    York. 

The  nieclni;^'  lia\in^  hccn  called  to  older,  the  chairman  -pid\c  as 
fo||(>w.■^; 

'I'ln'  Kovcriiiiii;  Ixmnl  of  lln-  Tan  .Nnicricun  liiiun  nieri.-^  Inn-  iit-day  wiili  .skiihw  fid 
lifurJx  loi|i>  liDinut;''  l<»  llic  inciiinry  <if  diic  of  it.salilcsi  and  iiio.Mt  di.sl  iiii.'iii~lH d  im  iiiliii.-;. 
It  i.i  l>ul  u  few  iluvtt  ftiiKi'  wi'  MUt  uroiind  tlii.s  tuldc  in  c(iti<lavc.  W  iili  u.-  on  dial 
(K't'OMioii  wa«  \u-  whom  n<»w  we  mouiii.  \\i>*  kccnnoas  of  inlcllfri  and  hn^  forccfnl 
|H»rj«ninlily  iiii|>n'»w<l  mm-,  uh  I  am  .stirc  lln-y  ini|>n'.»'.s('<l  all  who  li.sicncd  lo  lii.s  I'cmark.s, 
with  th«-  virility  «)f  the  niun  who  then  utldnwt-d  ux.  Ji  i.s  hard  for  ii.s  to  n-alize  thai 
oiM-  w>  appurctitly  \  itfomuM  |>hyMi<ully  und  mi  uctivi-  menially  .should  without  wainin>: 
Im-  Hiiniiiioned  l.y  d"'Ulh.  Willi  tin-  .MuddcnncH.M  of  a  liLrhlniiiK  lla.-^h  our  colleairnc  wu.s 
.xtriekj'ii  down  while  h«*  wa«  renderini;  the  hiirhe.si  .sfivi<i'  to  \\'\>*  <ouiitry  an<l  to  the 
Tan   Anieriian   I'nion,  in  wIio.hi-  welfare  and   ii.sefulne.s.H  he  had  nhown  h(j  deep   an 

inlere.Ht. 
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Senor  Don  Sandal,,  Aldiniau- 
Washington,  1)    c      \|„i|  17 
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THE  DECEASED  AMBASSADOR  OF  CHILE. 


nus;'"i^::r^i^[^^™^  to  the  United  States,  died  suddenly  in 
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1 1  is  iidt  my  ])arpn,so  to  review  in  detail  the  emiahle  eareer  of  Mr.  Akluiiate.  It 
would  !)('  supcrliuous  to  do  so  before  this  lioard  who  so  well  know  the  facts.  The 
honored  name  whirh  he  won  throughout  the  Americas  and  the  signal  recognition 
which  he  received  from  his  (Jovernment  bear  testimony  to  his  iutellectual  attain- 
ments and  to  the  unusual  abilit\-  with  which  he  iiore  the  respousihilit ies  whicli  liis 
high  oflice  imposed  ujwn  him. 

From  the  lime  of  his  arrival  in  this  cajutal  a  year  ago  Mr.  -\ldunate  manifested  a 
profound  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Tan  American  I'nion.  With  his  natural  energy 
he  sought  means  to  increase  its  usefulness  and  to  build  it  up  into  a  stronger  organiza- 
tion. It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  endeavor  that  he  was  stiicken  down.  But 
befoic  his  death  he  had  ])roposed  several  reforms  which  seemed  to  him  of  material 
benefit  to  the  countries  here  represented.  \\'hen  we  re\iew  the  woi-k  whi<-h  he  did 
in  so  short  a  time  as  a  member  of  this  })oard,  we  realize  our  loss  and  can  justly  value 
the  sense  of  responsibility  which  inspired  his  activities. 

In  the  lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Aldunate,  Chile  has  been  deprived  of  the  services 
of  a  talented  diplomat,  of  an  earnest  patriot  who  had  proven  his  usefulness,  and  tin- 
American  Republics  have  lost  an  international  statesman  of  broad  Aision.  \\  hose 
opinions  had  been  respected  and  whose  influence  had  been  felt  in  regartl  to  all  ques- 
tions of  mutual  interest  (o  the  nations  of  this  western  world. 

I  would  be  indifferent  and  do  Aiolence  to  my  own  feelings,  and  1  believe  to  the  feel- 
ings of  every  member  of  the  (loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  if  1  did 
not  declare  that  the  personal  emotions,  which  were  stirred  by  the  word  tliat  our  friend 
and  coworker  in  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism  liad  been  summoned  from  his  active 
life  to  the  rest  wliich  lies  beyond,  were  deep  and  abiding.  To  be  thus  separated  from 
a  friend  and  an  associate,  from  one  whose  scholarly  mind  and  intellectual  brilliancy 
so  greatly  impressed  all  with  whom  lie  came  in  contact  casts  over  us  as  a  boartl  and  as 
individuals  a  cloud  of  sorrow.  WC  niouni  him  a.«  a  comrade  and  as  a  statesman,  and 
oin-  hearts  go  out  in  j)rofound  sympathy  to  his  lamil\  wlio  have  suddenly  been  called 
to  bear  so  heavy  a  burden  of  grief. 

Yet,  even  in  these  liours,  when  we  feel  the  full  weight  of  .sorrow,  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Aldunate's  services  and  attainments  shine  forth  casting  their  clear  light  acro.ss 
the  sadness  of  Ids  departure,  and  illumine  with  a  steady  llanie  the  shadows  which 
to-day  darken  the  hearts  of  liis  friends. 

As  he  served  liis  country,  as  he  served  Pan  .\merica,  so  may  we,  his  a.ssociates.  serve. 

Tlic  aiiil);is~;;i(|()r  of  I>i-;i/il  tlicii  iiiadc  the  followitio;  fcmafks: 

<ientlem<'ii:  We  are  assendjled  here  to-day  to  e.\pri'.ss  our  deep  sorrow  Inr  the  loss 
of  a  dear  coiiwade,  and,  as  often  happens  in  the  dread  presence  of  death,  the  I'eeling 
which  takes  hold  upon  our  souls  finds  i)ut  feeble  exi)re.ssion  in  our  words  of  sympatliy. 
While  re<'«(gMiziiig  that  death  is  but  a  natural  and  common  event,  seeing  that  it  comes 
to  all.  we  can  not  avoid  a  movement  oi'  revolt  against  the  <<inininn  law;  against  an 
inexorable  Destiny  that  stalks  al)road  sweeping  lives  into  its  lalal  \orte\;  and  we 
woiil<l  fain  spare  those  who  are  dear  to  us  and  i  liei-ei'ore  t'ood  in  our  eyes  and  wurtli\ 
of  living. 

lie  wiirwe  death  we  mourn  to-day  was  one  of  the  best  w<irkers  in  llie  inlernai  iduai 
work  of  the  up|)ro.\imalion  of  the  peoples,  a  work  iti  which  we  ourselves  are  also 
engaged.  .Not  only  among  the  servants  of  his  country,  anntng  whom  are  many  oi'  very 
hiirli  worlli,  but  among  his  foreign  colleagues,  his  |)ersonalily  was  a  distinguished  one 
for  the  (|uulilie.H  of  heart  and  min<l  which  were  blended  in  sympathy  with  eveiy  well- 
niearil  «'l'forl,  und  niiide  him  naturally  kind;  for  he  possessed  the  grade  of  goodness. 
(iiMxinesH  was  UKsiiredly  llie  ruling  note  of  his  character,  and  becaus<'  he  was  also 
intelligent  and  po«wes«ed  a  dear  vision  of  the  motives  of  oilnrs.  lie  was  abh-  to  lorni 
those  culm  and  deliberate  judunnMits  which  are  so  lie||.ful  in  inlcinal  iimal  relations. 
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He  was  not  lenieut  from  disdain  or  pliilusopliy.  for  lie  jjossessed  too  miifh  conviction 
to  be  ironical  or  skeptical.  On  the  contrary,  he  Avas  an  enthusiast,  a  patriot  and 
believer,  positive  qualities  in  a  man's  diaracter  which  at  once  insjjired  confidence. 
He  waij  polite  aud  attentive  because  he  was  respectful,  and  if  sonu'tiuics  he  jested  and 
sniiled.  his  smile  was  not  one  of  mockery  but  of  pleasure. 

In  this  i^roup  of  Americans  whom  the  confidence  of  (lovernmeuts  has  invested  with 
political  representation  before  the  (iovernment  of  Washington.  Don  Santiajjo  Aldunate 
soon  became  the  center  of  a  u'roup,  without  any  seekincf  on  his  jiart.  but  by  natural 
attraction  and  sympathy.  His  Americanism  was  only  second  to  his  patriotism.  And 
there  are  few  as  well  disposed  and  as  well  prepared  as  he  was  for  this  inter-American 
cooperation  wluch  inspires  the  policy  of  our  CJovernments  and  which,  though  pos- 
sibly different  in  form  in  some,  is  essentially  identical  in  all.  It  increases  our  sorrow 
that  we  kwe  our  valuable  helper  at  a  time  when  the  political  task  becomes  more  com- 
plex on  this  continent  in  conse(|uence  of  the  great  conHi<t  among  the  ruling  nations 
of  the  world.  If  Chile  loses  in  him  an  illustrious  and  honored  servant,  and  his  family 
grieve  for  the  tenderness  and  su|iport  oi  a  iiusband  and  father,  we  lament  the  lo.-^s  of 
that  kind  and  courteous  colleague,  that  prototype  of  Latin  culture  tempcn-ti  with 
Anicrican  licariinc-^s,  who  was  liie  second  Chilean  amba.'^sador  in  Washington.  . 

'riic  iiiiiiUtcr  ol"  riiiy;iiay  saiil: 

I  join  in  the  honors  that  this  board  may  see  lit  to  pay  to  the  iiu  inory  of  the  dis- 
tinguished diplomat  and  colleague  whom  we  have  just  lost  t\)rever  in  so  unexpected 
a  manner.  1  j(jin  in  the.'^e  honors,  not  merely  following  the  stately  diplomatic  cere- 
monial or  paying  hinj  a  tribute  of  deej)  jiersonal  sympathy,  but  ol)eyiMg  the  voice  of 
justice  and  moved  by  a  real  feeling  of  sincerity. 

I5ul  a  short  time  was  it  our  privilege  to  have  among  us  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who.se  death  we  all  mourn.  It  was.  however,  suliicient  to  allow  his  attainments  to 
shine  forth  as  a  diplomat,  a  Tan  Americanist,  a  coworker,  and  an  excellent  friend. 

He  had  the  dear  vision  of  certain  funilamental  principles  of  our  America.  lirnuie.«s 
of  conviction,  serenity  of  manner  an<l  frankness  in  his  speech.  j)erseverance  and 
enerjry  in  his  actions.  an<l  a  fervent  devotion  to  the  lofty  ideals  of  demoiracy.  of 
justice,  und  of  humanity,  which  are  now  j)a.'<sing  through  the  .severest  test  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  time. 

■'  Kvcrything  to  unite  us.  nothing  to  .separate  us."  is  now  the  slogan  of  ilic  statesmen 
thmughont  .\merica,  and  all  his  actions  were  inspired  by  this  slogan. 

He  has  clo.s4'd  his  eyes  on  the  .soil  of  America,  under  the  shelter  of  the  niiglily  and 
generoufl  constellation  of  the  north  which  he  admired,  as  do  we  all. 

The  brilliant  lone  star  of  Chile  mourns  to  gather  his  remains  in  the  noble  bosom  of 
tin-  motherland,  where  due  homage  to  his  eminent  services  ami  virtues  awaits  him. 

.\llow  me  toap|M'al  to  the  feelings  r»f  us  all,  in  order  to  have  spread  ujuui  the  minutes 
of  this  .sad  «lay  the  token  of  greut  c<»nsideration  and  the  high  res]>ect  whicii  we  held 
f<»r  the  memory  of  the  late  ambu.H.siii|or  of  Chile,  Don  Santiago  .\ldunale.  \iniling  our 
ex|)r«'ssioiis  of  just  und  deep  .sorrow  with  the  very  elo<|ueiit  oni's  which  have  just 
been  voiced  by  <iur  chairman,  the  honorable  .Secretary  of  .'^tale  ami  hi.'^  cm  ellcncy 
the  ambus-sudor  of  Itru/il. 

riic  iiiiiii^tcr  iif  i'^-iiador  spoke  ii.s  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  culled  to-ilay  to  this  special  meeting  because  of  thp 
d(>alh  of  our  emim'nl  colleatnie  his  excellency  SeAor  Don  Suntiaijo  .Mdunate.  umbas- 
iiador  extraordinary  und  pleni|Mtlentiary  of  Chile. 

.Mlow  me  to  offer  a  Iributi'  to  his  nn-mory  in  this  room,  where  there  still  lingers  the 
r«-ho  of  hi»  ve)ice  ruined  in  lh«'  »MTvice  of  the  lofiieMt  ideals  of  a  well-understood  I'an 
.Vmericaninm. 


« 
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I  knew  Mr.  Aklunatc  in  his  fount ry  Ki  years  avro.  and  from  that  moment  I  was  his 
friend  and  admirer.  .\  descendant  of  a  family  of  irreat  historical  service  and  renown, 
he  made,  nevertheless,  a  name  for  himself.  Ifc  was  a  man  of  the  hiirhest  integrity,  a 
character  like  steel,  of  ureal  talent  and  .scholarshij)  set  within  a  frame  of  kindly  and 
affable  serenity,  lie  showed  these  characteristics  in  his  home,  in  the  bar.  in  the 
army,  in  Parliament,  in  the  cla.ssroom.  in  the  tribune,  in  the  (iovernment,  and  in 
di|)lomacy. 

<  hile  and  Latin  .Vmerica  have  lost  one  of  their  most  illustrious  .•■•ons:  tin'  i'aii  .\nieri- 
can  Union  a  learned  and  most  active  counselor,  whose  memory  shall  inilun-  in  im- 
perishable characters  in  the  annals  of  this  institution. 

To  honor  Mr.  Aldunates  memory  is  our  duty  and  will  always  relied  honor  upnii 
the  Pan  American  Union  it.xelf. 

'I'lio  ambassador  of  Bfa/.il  imiNcd  that   the  iiiiimtc^  of  tlii>  iiu'i'tiuo; 
!)('  "-('tit  to  the  fainily  of  t  he  (1('((';i--(m|  and  lo  t  lie  ( ioNcriiiiiciil  of  Chile. 
The  iniiiistcf  of  B(iH\ia  >-aid  : 

1  .second  the  motion  of  the  amba.-^sador  of  l>razil.  anti  1  unite  my  voice  to  the  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  at  the  departure  of  the  distinguished  amlja.><.<ador  of  Chile.  We  have 
known  him  a  very  short  time,  but  we  .^law  that  he  had  liigli  ideas  and  very  strong 
purpo.ses  for  the  better  development  of  our  union  here.  Kull  of  sorrow  at  his  death. 
I  second  the  motion  that  these  e.vpressions  be  conveyed  to  the  family  and  In  iln' 
(lovernment  of  Chile.  At  the  same  time  I  think  that,  if  the  funeral  is  going  lo  lake 
place  here,  the  whole  diplomatic  bod\  .-^limilil  aiiciul  in  uniform,  as  a  token  of  respect. 

The  cliaifiiiaii  appointed  a  ((imiiiittee  compo'^ed  of  tiie  ainl)assa<lor 
of  lirazil,  the  iiiini>t('r  nf  l^ciiaddi-.  and  the  ehai'o;e  d'affaifes  of  tlie 
Dctiiunicaii  lu'pid»lic  to  th'aw  up  the  re-ohit  ion-  which  shoiihl  appear 
ill  the  miiuites.  The  coimiiit  tec  pei-foniied  thi-  (hily,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution   \\a>  adopted: 

The  j^overning  b«)ard  ui  iln-  Pan  .\nifri>an  Inioii.  (Icc|ily  moved  l)y  llic  death  of 
his  excellency  I)r.  Santiago  .Vldunale,  ambas.'^adnr  i-xlraonlinary  and  plcnipiiiciiiiar\ 
of  Chile  in  Washington,  at  a  special  m«'eting: 

11ksoi>ve8,  FifHl.  To  record  <»n  the  miinites  of  this  sjx'cial  meeting  the  ])rofound 
sentiment  of  sorrow  of  all  tin-  memlier.<  of  the  governing  board  at  the  loss  of  their 
illustrious  colleague 

Second  That  ihi.-  expres.-^inn  of  grief  be  nan.^niilled  by  li-bgra)ili  In  llie  (lo\  em- 
inent of  Chile 

Third.  That  a  c<»py  (»f  the  mimites  of  this  special  iiieeiing  be  iran-milted  to  the 
family  of  (he  lute  umbu^-'udor 

Koiirlh.  That  a  dnrable  wreath  be  sent  to  the  funeral,  to  accom|)any  the  remains 
to  their  la-<l  re.-iiinL'  plaee  ,,\\  behalf  of  ibe  governing  bi.ard  nf  ilie  Pan  .\merican 
Union 

It  \vii>  jjIso  dfcith'il  ihiil  ihr  ;4o\  cfliill;^  hojird  -hoidd  allclid  the 
fiiiirinl  ill   iinifonii. 

The    inccliuf^    tluTeiipoii    adjourned. 

MiMIKS    <)!•     Tin;    Sl'K<   I  M      Ml,l.ll\(;    1)1      \\  \\     L',     litis. 
.\    special    meeting'    of    the    ;^o\  tTlllIi;,,'    hoafd    of    the     I'iili      \nien<ail 

ruioii  was  held  on  Thiii-^da\.  May  "-'.   IIM.S,  at    ii.;;(i  o'elock.  ui  the 
govt'rning  hoard   fooiii  of  the   I'nn   .\inei'ieiin    liiion.   to  lake  --ndalile 
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'XlXitKLSX:^'i,J'^li^i^^tr?:  ?''f^'^  minister  p.onipo,..,„ia,,:  ">  ^-."^way  ,„ 
educated  in  the  famous  l'iu\orsi( v  of  \I  ,,,1  .;.';,i  tt  '  '  I'^c'  ^^^  '  ''"=^  "''''  ^'"i"  i"  ^^■"'~  ^nd  was 
institution.helx.pnnlejr    .    ;.  ,f\/isV^       '   W        ^^^^^^^^  '"''■'"^'  '>'^  'V'^''''^  '"  '=^"-  "^  'h^^' 

economy  and  adminisira  i  v..  Inv  n  his'  \nT\r'^^^^  In  1885  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
Law  and  Social  Scicicr  of  11  r  vVrsii\  r,  sJ;  ,  """  '"'''T'''  >'''^''-'^  ''''■  '^^^  dP'*"  of  "he  School  of 
Subsequontiv  ho  hrld  iniiM  r(    ril  asi  , ,  nnon.  J     ,1  ,  T^^''^  ''''  '"=^>''""  "^  t^^  '"">"  °'  Montevideo, 

and  at  anoth.T  Secret /rf'lic\v^^^^^^^ 

as  confidential  envovo    Uriim  to  R^^^^  In  1907  he  was  appointed 

Uruguayan  delegation  to  the  Fnnrth  p.^  ^-  ^h*^"  ■^^'"Z  ^^<^^  a  delegate  and  vice  president  of  the 

of  numeVous  vKes  and  n^>^-^>°<       an  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires.    He  was  the  author 
leiuub  \oiumes  and  pamphlets  on  educational,  commercial,  and  industrial  su))jects 
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actidii  oil  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  hi>  cxccUciicv  Carlos  Maria 
(Ic  Pciia.  minister  of  Irutjiiuay,  on  A|)iil  '.U).  'I'lic  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  tlie  lion.   Robert  Lansinjf.  S(>eretary  of  State. 

Tlie  followini;  membcM'sof  tlie  board  wer(>  present :  Senlior  Domicio 
de  (lama.  .-imbassador  of  Ura/il:  Senor  l^nacio  lionillas,  ambassador 
of  Mexico:  Senor  I»;nacio  Calderon,  minister  of  Bolivia:  Senor  Joacjnin 
Mendez,  minister  of  Cluatemala:  Senor  ("arlos  Manuel  de  ("espedes, 
minister  of  ("nba:  Si>nor  Santos  A.  Dominici,  minister  of  N'enezuela; 
Sen(>r  Rafael  Zaldivar.  minister  of  Salvador:  Senor  Rafael  II.  F^li/.alde, 
minister  of  Kcuador ;  Senor  ( 'arlos  Adelfe  I'meta.  minister  of  ( "oloni])ia ; 
Senor  Manuel  de  h'reyre  y  Sautajulei-.  minister  of  Peru:  Senor  Jose 
Antonio  Lopez  (Jutierrez.  minister  of  Iloiuhiras:  Senor  Luis  Clalvan 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  Dominican  l{e|)ublic:  S(>noi"  Ramon  Knriipiez, 
charge  d'affaires  of  Xicara^ua:  Senor  Federico  M.  (^uintana.  charge 
d'afTaires  of  Argentina:  Senor  d.  K.  Lefevre.  chai-ge  (I'affairt^s  of 
Panama;  and  Senor  Gustavo  Munizaga  \'arela,  charge  d'affaires  of 
Chile. 

Mr.  John  Ban-ett,  director  general,  and  Mr.  Francisco  J.  Yanes, 
assistant  director  and  scM-retary  of  the  Ijoard,  were  also  present. 

The  mmister  of  Haiti  sent  bis  i-egrets  for  bis  iind)ility  to  ])e  j)r(>sent. 

The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order,  tbe  cbaii'man  s])oke  as 
follows: 

Wlicii  thf  f,'ov('riiiii<r  board  of  the  Pan  American  I'liion  met.  Iml  a  iV'w  i\ay^  asro,  if 
was  to  (•xj)r('.s.s  our  sorrow  at  iho  doath  of  oiio  of  our  most  distiiitrnishcd  colloairues. 
To-day  we  a.'wcmhlc  to  perform  the  i^amo  .sad  oflico  for  one  of  our  num]>or  who  has  been 
for  .seven  yeans  a  faithful  and  useful  mem])er  of  lliis  l)oard. 

Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  who.se  death  has  .shocked  us  all  as  it  has  the  many  friends 
whom  he  had  made  in  this  country,  was  a  man  of  excej)lional  attainments.  I'o.'i.'^es- 
siuK  a  remarkable  al>iiity  for  staling  fact.s  clearly  and  for  analyzing  Ihem,  his  mind 
formed  con«lusi<»n8  which  in  fiiscus.sion  ho  presented  with  logic  and  vigor,  but  at  the 
.same  time  with  a  generous  regard  ff)r  the  oj)inions  of  others.-  ITi.s  wisdom  in  co\in<-il 
and  the  convincing  way  in  which  he  pre.sented  his  views  always  carried  weight  even 
with  those  with  whom  he  fliffered.  Jt  is  sm-h  a  member,  who  was  always  inspired  by 
the  highest  motives,  that  this  board  has  lost;  such  a  councilor  that  the  American 
Republics  have  lost  at  a  time  when  he  could  least  be  s|)ared. 

Dr.  de  Penas  rlevolifiti  to  his  duties  a.s  the  envoy  of  I'ruguay  at  tliis  capital  excites 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  thos<'  wlm  had  to  dd  with  him  in  his  di|)I<)matic 
capacity.  II«'  render«'d  to  his  own  (lovi-rnment,  and  (o  this  (iovenuncnt  as  well,  a 
great  service,  for  to  him  esfiecially  is  due  the  conli<ience  and  cordiality  u  hi<  li  rliarai  - 
terize  the  prewnt  intercoiirw  between  the  I'nited  States  and  I'ruguay 

Hut,  outside  the  .sphere  of  tiis  duties  as  the  accredited  represi-ntative  of  I  riiguay  to 
this  <<»unlry.  Dr.  f|e  I'ena  with  the  vision  i>f  a  broad-mind<'(l  international  statesman 
perceiveil  the  mutual  advanlagr'  of  more  intimate  relations  between  the  IJepublics 
liere  represented  through  the  medium  of  Pan  .\meri<anism.  To  that  doctrine  he  gave 
an  anient  support  and  ii  loyal  a<ivocacy  which  notie  who  realize  its  full  signilican<-e 
will  forget.  The  earnest iii-.s,h  with  which  he  ,s<(ui,'hl  to  a<lvanc«!  tluwommon  lau.se  and 
the  need  of  clowr  liotids  of  symj>alh\  and  hcljifulnes-s  which  he  m>  fori  cfully  a<l\ocated 
will  remain  a  ]ierpetual  monument  to  his  name 

I  lan  not,  a.H  the  .\niiTican  member  of  this  board,  refrain  from  making  relcrenci-  to 
the  influenfial  jiart  which  Dr.  de  Pena  played   in  the  days  when   the  relations  of 
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Unijriiay  with  the  (lornian  Kmpiro  were  under  consideration.  I  am  proud  to  bear 
\ntness  that  never  for  a  moment  did  he  hesitate  in  dechirintr  in  no  uncertain  terms 
hia  l)elief  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  lilicrt y-lovin?  nation,  such  as  Uruguay,  to  take 
a  decisive  and  unequivocal  stand  airainsl  the  military  autocracy  which  rules  to-day 
over  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe.  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  speaking 
now  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this  board,  but  as  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I'nited 
States,  when  I  say  that  this  Nation  is  sincerely  grateful  to  the  late  minister  of  Uruguay 
for  his  unreserved  sympathy  and  that  my  country  is  highly  a})preciative  of  the 
influence  which  he  so  generously  exerted  in  favor  of  the  cause  which  this  Nation  has 
espoused.  He  saw  clearly  the  vital  issues  at  stake  and  he  unhesitatingly  .*up|ii)rt(>(l 
what  he  believed  and  what  this  country  believes  to  l)e  right. 

.\s  its  president,  and  in  lichalf  nf  iliis  i:o\crning  board.  I  extend  to  the  family  of  our 
late  colleague  and  to  his  fellow  countrymen  our  deep  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  sorrow. 
Their  grief  is  our  grief;  their  loss  is  our  loss.  In  the  passing  of  Dr.  de  Pena  from  the 
scenes  in  which  he  has  been  so  conspicuous  a  figure  we  have  been  deprived  of  a  valued 
coworker  and  friend,  whose  place  can  hardly  be  lilled,  and  whose  conscientious  service 
will  live  in  undying  memory  with  those  who  shared  his  labors  and  relied  sd  often  up<in 
the  words  of  wisdom  which  he  contributed  to  our  councils. 

1  would,  if  I  were  able,  pay  suitable  tril)ute  to  the  jitire  nmiives  and  lot'ty  ideals 
which  inspired  him  whom  we  to-day  mourn,  ^'nll,  my  fellnw  members,  know  the 
excellence  of  his  <'hai'acter,  and  the  i)()\('it\'  of  w<ir<ls  \<>  |)()rtra\'  it  in  such  a  time  as 
this. 

Loyal  servant  to  your  country,  earnest  advocate  of  Pan  Americanism,  sincere  friend 
and  beloved  colleague,  we  l>id  you  farewell  with  sad  hearts  Imt  witli  enduring  mem- 
ories of  your  sympathy  and  >oiii-  friendship  and  ycnir  deMiiioii  to  the  nolilcst  senti- 
ments of  humanity. 

The  .•iinbtissadof  of  Bfazil  iiiadc  the  t'ollow  iii;j;  address: 

I  ient  lenieii:  It  is  with  deep  .sorrow  that  we  heimld  drajied  in  crape  an<i  \  acant  the 
chair  that  a  few  days  a.sfo  was  still  occuj)ied  at  our  l)oard  l)y  the  mini.ster  of  Irugiiay. 
it  was  here  that  I  heard  his  voice  for  the  last  time,  full  of  sympathy  while  he  bid  fare- 
well to  the  late  \nd>assador  .\lduiuite.  Ifow  lar  it  was  from  his  mind  then  that  soon 
we  should  a.ssemble  to  honor  liis  m<'mory  under  the  .same  circumstances.  ,\nd  this 
insistent  return  of  llie  ominous  visitor  lea\es  us  not  oidy  grief-stricken  Inn  with  a 
vat'ue  sense  of  dread,  as  if  in  the  darkness  of  our  own  sorrowful  thoughts  we  were 
listening  to  the  mullled  tread  of  his  sinister  rounds.  Those  two  friends  who  left  us 
forever — and  what  excellent  friends  they  wire  to  each  other  were  on  our  governing 
board  the  leadcfrs  of  that  constructive  acti\  it>  which  is  the  fullest  and  most  positive 
expression  of  sor-ial  and  political  idealism  Dmihilcss  because  tlie>  wen'  boih  in- 
spired by  the  .same  ireneroiis  ambition  of  pert'ormiiiL:  their  duty,   they  were   ncNcr 

haunted  by  doiii>ls  as  to  || liicacy  of  their  efforts  or  the  u.sefulness  ni'  humati  en- 

douvors.     So  much  the  more  do  we  mi.ss  their  counsel  and  example. 

l)r.  i'arlos  Maria  de  i'ena  had  a  university  training,  and  i)o.-;sessed  that  alm<ist 
superstitious  n-specl  for  intellectual  culture,  especially  the  knowledge  of  tln'  law. 
which  in  our  soiitliern  Piepuhlics  takes  the  place  of  relii;ious  faith  in  man>  minds. 
tempering  and  strengthening  their  character.  To  subordinate  our  actions  to  the  j)rin- 
cipli's  of  justice  and  e(|ui(y  is  to  insure  for  them  social  u.selulness  and  res]»ecl,  .\nd 
like  the  artist,  whose  life  finally  merges  into  thai  of  his  own  works,  the  .soul  of  the 
[irofeiwor  of  law  was  molded  by  the  rigid  and  .saliilory  disci|>liiie  of  the  law.  which 
stands  for  the  protection  of  society  and  the  promotion  of  human  |)i-ogre.ss.  \\  hen  Dr. 
pena  spr)ke  we  all  k&\i-  our  l»est  attention  to  the  j»rinci])les  he  exj>ounde(l  ,-0  r  Icarly, 
and  we  were  unanimous  in  oin-  respect  for  ihi-  dignilied  cotnjMisure  of  his  well  consid- 
ered opitiinn. 
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He  was  zealous  and  active,  courteous  and  kind,  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge and  for  the  accumulation  of  facts  which  his  methodical  and. indefatigable  mind 
classified  and  used  upon  every  opportunity.  He  was  stricken  suddenly,  in  the  fullness 
of  life,  as  if  to  make  us  feel  his  death  all  the  more.  In  the  heart  of  his  bereaved  family 
who  weep  for  him,  among  the  public  men  of  Uruguay,  and  in  this  board  where  he  was 
so  dear  to  us,  the  revered  memory  of  Dr.  Carlos  Pena  will  endure  as  a  noble  example 
of  individual  culture  and  civic  devotion. 

Tlio  minister  of  Bolivia  spoke  as  follows: 

During  the  long  years  that  I  have  been  associated  wath  this  governing  l)oard,  I 
have  no  remembrance  of  the  occurrence  of  as  sad  an  occasion  as  this,  bringing  us 
together  in  mourning  for  the  second  time  in  such  a  brief  period;  only  a  few  days  ago 
the  ambassador  of  Chile  left  us,  and  now  another  colleague  has  gone.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  the  late  minister  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  de  Pena,  during  the  many  years  he  so 
ably  represented  his  country,  and  I  always  admired  not  only  the  loftiness  of  his  intel- 
lect, but  his  absolute  devotion  to  duty.  Dr.  de  Pena  was  a  man  always  faithful  to  his 
duty.  He  loved  his  country  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  true  patriot.  He  was  a  sincere 
exponent  of  the  cordial  union  of  all  the  nations  of  this  continent,  and  his  work  in 
behalf  of  this  ideal  speaks  for  itself.  Even  if  our  points  of  viev/  differed  sometimes, 
I  never  found  in  his  opinions  but  the  purest  motives  and  sentiments.  In  everything 
he  undertook,  in  all  the  committees  of  this  board,  and  they  were  many  and  important, 
he  did  his  best  for  the  development  of  the  good  will  and  good  understanding  of  our 
nations.  Happy  is  the  man  that  can  serve  his  country  in  this  way.  Uruguay  has  lost 
one  of  its  best  citizens,  and  we  also  have  been  deprived  of  a  worthy  colaborer.  I 
think  the  best  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friend  is  to 
cultivate  in  our  hearts  the  lofty  aims  he  always  showed  during  his  life,  the  love  of 
country,  the  love  of  duty,  and  the  cordiality  and  peace  in  our  continent. 

The  minister  of  Cuba  niatle  the  following  remarks: 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen:  At  this  memorial  meeting,  a  mournful  echo  of  the  deep 
sorrow  which  grips  the  heart  of  a  sister  Republic,  for  the  loss  of  one  of  her  most  illustrious 
sons,  let  these  words— which  deplore  with  you  the  recent  demise  of  his  excellency 
Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  minister  of  the  oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay— let  these 
words  voice  an  expression  of  sincere  condolence  to  the  country  and  the  family  of  the 
illustrious  departed.  A  legendary  country,  a  beloved  family  in  whose  home  all  virtues 
exist:  of  these  two  ideals  our  respected  colleague  made  a  single  religion,  the  upper- 
most always  in  his  strong  heart,  and  in  his  broad,  clear  mind  a  constant,  sweet  thought. 

WTio  is  there  in  our  Americas  that  does  not  know  the  history  of  Don  Carlos  Maria  de 
Pena?  Pan  Americanism  loses  in  him  one  of  its  most  faithful  servants;  our  board  one 
of  its  oldest  members  whose  illustrious  name  was  connected  for  many  years  with  all 
constructive  acts  and  all  generous  thoughts.  In  the  annals  of  this  institution  he  has 
left  a  portion  of  his  work  and  of  his  life;  he  took  from  here  all  that  could  serve  to 
educate  his  country  and  to  aggrandize  it.  A  talented  statesman,  a  great  educator,  a 
literateur  and  poet,  if  not  in  delicate  verse,  in  those  beautiful  dreams  of  the  true 
statesman,  those  dreams  wherein  new  countries  often  find  the  beginnings  of  the  saving 
reality  of  the  future,  he  put  his  faith  and  built  plans  for  his  nation's  welfare  and  glory, 
which  steadily  increase  because  of  the  justice  and  high  character  of  decisions  in  which 
our  beloved  colleague  took  such  a  prominent  part. 

In  the  midst  of  so  praiseworthy  a  task  he  was  snatched  from  us  by  death,  ever  cruel 
and  terrible,  even  in  these  moments  when  men  spread  it  broadcast  among  their  fellow- 
beings,  and  defy  and  scorn  it  in  the  pursuit  of  victory  for  their  ideals,  as  though  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  a  Beyond  where  the  final  and  sure  ^•ictory  of  the  great 
causes  is  attained  as  a  i)rize  for  abnegation,  courage,  and  sacrifice. 
55G4S— 18— Bull.  4 2 
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A  similar  fate  befell  not  long  ago  another  great  personality,  another  much  loved 
colleague,  illustrious  son  of  our  America,  his  excellency  Don  Santiago  Aldunate 
Ha.«cunan,  the  ambassador  of  ("hile,  who  preceded  this  other  colleague  we  mourn 
to-day  on  the  road  to  Christian  eternity,  leaving  his  dear  companion  and  beloved  family 
a  prey  to  the  greatest  grief. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  we  will  be  called  to  see  the  sad  departure 
of  the  remains  of  these  two  prominent  dijjlomats  for  their  respective  lands,  carried  on 
the  men-of-war  of  the  great  North  American  Republic.  The  mournful  carriers  may, 
perchance,  cross  the  Caribbean  side  by  side,  gathering  on  the  wings  of  the  tropical 
breezes  the  fraternal  sympathy  of  the  sister  Republics  whose  golden  shores  are  bathed 
by  its  waters.  And  when  the  time  comes  to  part  at  la.'^t,  one  to  follow  the  route  leading 
to  the  Pacific,  the  other  to  continue  on  the  Atlantic,  with  the  funereal  ships  will  go, 
as  a  sign  of  loyalty,  melancholy  flocks  of  white  sea  gulls,  carrying  the  flowers  of  our 
list  farewell  on  both  sides  of  the  great  continent,  until  there  looms  up  on  the  horizon, 
above  the  far-away  ports,  the  brilliant  .'southern  cross,  in  all  the  intensity  of  its  divine 
stars,  shedding  the  light  of  heaven,  as  a  blessing  from  (iod  and  the  motherland,  over 
the  remains  of  our  friends,  covered  with  flowers  and  glorious  flags. 

One  more  thought.  WTien  Cuba  was  not  yet  free,  Tnguay  shared  with  licr  it.- 
Pan  American  representation,  by  appointing  our  apostle  Jose  Marti  to  attend  as  its 
representative  one  of  the  first  Pan  American  Congresses.  How  can  l^ruguay  ever  fail 
to  receive,  in  joy  or  in  grief,  a  token  of  the  love  and  gratitude  of  Cuba? 

The  iniiiUtci-  of  I^cuador  follow cil  with  these  woi'ds: 

Mr.  Pre.-iident,  gentlemen:  Once  again  Death  gathers  us  together.  Another  open 
break  in  our  ranks,  rather  a  dark  pall,  a.«sembles  to-day  the  sons  of  the  Americas  in  a 
common  sorrow. 

It  was  only  yesterday.  Here  in  our  midst  was  the  teacher,  the  statesman,  the 
<liplomat,  whose  seat  has  now  become  vacant.  Even  yet  we  hear  him  jironounce  in 
a  voice  broken  by  emotion  a  eulogy  on  the  illustrious  companion  who  preceded  him 
on  the  way.  Kven  yet  we  see  him.  *  *  *  Rroken  was  the  wing  of  the  cimdor, 
who,  forgetting  himself  and  his  own  suffering,  came  hf-roically  here  at  the  .summons 
of  honor  to  share  in  our  grief. 

Above  the  great  talent  and  encyclopeilic  learning  of  his  e.\cellency,  Senor  Dr.  Don 
Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Uruguay, 
who.se  de.ith  we  mourn,  there  flamed  in  his  s.)ul  that  rarest  of  ail  the  virtues,  that 
which  almost  never  exists,  lf)ve  lor  his  fellow  kind. 

He  was  gcM)d  aiid  he  was  wise.  He  knew  not  only  what  was  written  in  books,  from 
whoHP  pages  the  di-ad  Hpeak  as  oracles,  but  he  grasped  the  unattainable,  the  torrent 
of  contemporaneous  publicity  in  papers,  reviews,  and  books  through  wliii  h  ilie  im- 
mortals who  yet  live  also  speak  with  authority. 

i-'rieud  ami  ilisripleof  Sarmierito,  the  renowned  .\rgeiitiiie  edm  ;iinr  ami  si  ilesmaii, 
of  whom  he  treiHured  jilea.s.uit  remr'mltran<es  ami  even  expression.'^  and  intimate 
g'-Htures.  he  formed  lii.s  spirit  on  the  dogma  that  government  is  education,  dogma  that 
he  put  into  force  in  his  country,  tlmrehy  contril.uting  to  the  gn>\\ili  and  jirosperity  of 
the  small  but  great  Uruguay. 

It  i.H  not  oany  to  exjirj-ss  nor  is  it  neres.'^iiry  here,  for  we  all  knew  him  that  which 
Dr.  lie  Pena  wan  and  Bignilied  in  our  narrow  Latin-American  diplomatic  circle  in 
WnshinKton,  an  an  element  of  winnce  and  experience,  of  pruilemc  and  of  counsel,  of 
stimulus  and  of  work;  a«  an  organ  of  Pan  American  union  and  coneord,  and  not  alone 
of  political  union,  eipmlion  in  line,  hut  of  moral  and  social  union  which  is  always  the 
re.Mult  of  mutual  un<lerstan«linu  ;iiid  the  work  not  of  cahulation  but  <.f  the  heart 
«>xclusive|y. 

The  Pan  .Vmi-rican  Unif>n  Iwi*  in  Dr.  de  Pena  one  of  its  members  in  every  sense 
most  im|>ortant,  one  of  thoHe  who  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  fi^ilh  in  the  future 
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of  the  institution,  worked  to  make  its  efficiency  <,n-eatcr  and  its  influence  more  posi- 
tive in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  drawing  together  of  the  countries  which 

form  it. 

At  the  home  fireside,  that  center  of  culture  and  generous  hospitality  which  he 
made  thev  weep  to-day  for  the  husband  and  the  father  who  lavished  upon  them 
tender  and  solicitous  affection;  society  mourns  for  an  accomplished  gentleman  and 

a  noble  friend. 

If  grief  can  offer  itself  in  homage,  then  receive  ours  as  a  perfumed  flower,  Spirit, 
that  perhaps  even  now  floats  above  our  heads  within  this  hall,  the  great  spirit  of  him 
who  was  our  illustrious  and  respected  companion,  which  even  at  this  moment  may 
surround  and  hold  us. 

The  minister  of  Colombia  then  said: 

Gentlemen,  it  is  scarcely  13  days  ago  that  we  heard  in  this  room  for  the  last  time 
the  voice  of  Minister  de  Pena.  Although  his  health  had  been  undermined  by  work 
and  the  anxieties  that  the  present  world  tragedy  imposes  upon  the  minds  of  thinking 
men,  Dr.  Pena  came  here  to  pay  to  Ambassador  Aldunate  his  last  homage  of  admira- 
tion and  affection. 

To-day  we  have  to  fulfill  a  similar  duty  for  this  other  colleague  who,  after  Aldunate 
y  Bascunan,  now  enters  his  final  rest.  A  man  three  times  illustrious,  because  of  his 
talents,  his  wisdom,  his  experience.  Minister  de  Pena,  one  might  say,  was  like  a 
diamond  brooch  sent  by  Uruguay  to  Washington  as  a  fitting  clasp  for  the  parabola  of 
light  that  the  strong  mentality  of  her  sons  has  described  along  the  continent. 

The  shudder  of  grief  which  his  death  has  caused  among  us,  the  representatives  on 
this  board  of  a  lofty  idea  which  had  in  Dr.  Pena  a  zealous  champion,  is  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  whose  history,  at  first 
restless,  later  serene,  always  admirable,  is  reflected  in  part  in  the  life  of  this  polemist 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  afterwards  learned  professor  of  political  economy  and 
administrative  law  at  the  University  of  Montevideo. 

Scattered  in  newspapers  and  parnphlets,  which  he  kept,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  as 
a  memento  of  times  long  past,  the  intellectual  work  of  Dr.  de  Pena,  always  showing 
unmistakably  the  life-giving  breath  of  a  virile  soul,  surprises  one  by  its  diversity  and 
erudition,  and  brings  before  the  reader's  eye  the  kindly  figure  of  the  diplomat  we  all 
knew,  an  indefatigable  worker  and  student,  whose  vivacity  was  always  alert. 

Let  us  bow  in  homage  to  his  memory  and  make  our  own,  and  that  of  the  continent 
we  represent,  the  grief  of  his  country  and  of  his  family. 

I  will  ask  the  secretary  to  read  the  resolution  which  I  present. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  following  resolution,  which  was  iniani- 
mously  approved: 

The  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  having  learned  of  the  death  of 
His  Excellency  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleniijoten- 
tiary  of  Uruguay  in  Washington,  at  a  special  meeting  resolves  as  follows: 

First.  To  record  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  the  deep  sentiment  of  sorrow  felt 
by  the  members  on  the  lamentable  loss  of  their  distinguished  colleague. 

Second.  To  transmit  by  telegraph  to  the  Government  of  Uruguay  this  expression  of 
grief. 

Third.  To  transmit  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting. 

Fourth.  To  send  to  the  funeral,  and  to  accompany  the  remains  to  their  last  resting 
P^e,  a  durable  wreath  in  the  name  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
^nion. 

The  meeting  thereupon  adjoiwned. 
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1()()l\.l.\(i  o'er  a  \  ale  tif  aiit  l(|uit  ics  I'ldiii  the  lop  of  a  ^rcat 
pyramid  at  the  close  of  a  ix-ifcct  autuiun  day,  as  was  the 
writer's  cxpciioiicc,  casts  a  iiicditativc  spell  over  the  tliou<;ht- 
ful  iniiKJ.  A  pyramid  itself  is  of  suflicieiit  interest  to  ahsorh 
one's  attentit)!!,  hut  the  Toltecs  and  the  peo[)!e  who  came  hefore 
and  after  them  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  Analuiac  Uuilded  so 
endurin<;ly  and  over  such  a  wide  area  that  we  are  truly  lost  in  con- 
templating; their  many  works.  Mexico's  J-*yramid  of  the  Sun. 
although  to-day  its  apex  stands  slightly  more  than  _'(»()  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country,  provides  a  favorable^  point  from  which  to 
view  the  valley  in  which  Mexico  City  lies.  The  Pyramid  of  the  Sun. 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  western  world,  may  be  said  to  b(> 
analogous  to  Cheops,  which  overshadows  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a 
few  miles  from  the  cliief  city  of  l\i:ypt.  Mexico  and  Cairo,  then, 
might  be  appropriatiily  termed  the  worUl's  pyramid  ca|)itals,  with 
clusters  of  these  marvels  standing  sentin(>l-like  near  their  gat(>s.  On 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth  were  the  ancient  builders  of  pyramids, 
vet  we  have  no  jiositive  assurance  that  either  army  of  workers  had 
an\'  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  The  ()rientals  worked 
annd  the  drifting  sands  of  a  sun-|)arched  hind,  ^liLrhtly  moistened 
i)\-  the  Nile;  while  tiiose  who  conslnicled  Mc\ico>  coh^sal  monu- 
ments chose  a  high  and  fruitful  valley  IdxMally  watered  by  great 
lakes  and  small  streams, 

A  view  of  Anahuac,  or  the  valley  of  Mexico,  as  mo(h'rn  i)eoples 
know  this  picturescpie  n^gion,  reveals  at  present  a  sonnnvhat  changed 
surface,  and  onlv  a  few  lai'ge  lakes  are  left  of  what  ii\  prehistoric 
vears  may  ha\c  been  an  inland  sea  dotted  with  i>land>.  This  vall(\v 
of  .\nahini<',  alxail  OO  miles  long  and  ."{()  nule>  wide,  is  snirounded  by 
mountains,  sonu-  of  whosc^  peaks  are  contiinndly  cap|)ed  with  snow, 
while  in  the  lowlands  tropical  fl'uits  and  (lowers  are  features  of  veg(>ta- 
ble  life.  The  altitude  of  this  valley  varies  from  ."..Odd  to  s,()(>()  feel, 
and  ihcie  pre\  ail>,  (••iiise(|uent  ly ,  a  dnnate  of  perpetual  spring,  the 
ihermomeler  registering  a  nu'an  annual  leniperat  nrc  ol  about  .>'.»  I' • 
in  the  vicirjity  (»f  tlu^  capital.  May  is  the  hotte-t  month  of  tin'  y^"' 
with  an  average  t  emperat  ure  (»f  64'  I'.:  Derendxr  i^  llic  coolest,  the 
average  of  the  thermometer  being  alxait  ."):;  1'".  lictween  tliese 
monlh>>  the  Mexiian  \  alley  experiences  its  season  of  r.-iiu'-,  wliicli, 
beginning  with   the  warnin    Mji\    days,  graduall\    grow    to  niaxnnum 
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and  (liiiiiiiish  ])y  tlu>  end  of  autunni.  The  change  in  lemperalure 
varies  only  a  few  degrees  during  the  year,  but  is  especially  marked 
between  sun  and  sbade  and  between  night  and  day.  Usuall}'  in 
Mexico  City  the  midday  sun  is  hot,  but  the  shade  is  rather  cool; 
with  the  coming  of  darkness  the  air  cools  (juickly  and  light  wraps  are 
cond"ortable.  The  name  Anahuac,  which  means  "near  the  water," 
ma}'  refer  to  the  lakes  in  the  region  of  the  present  City  of  Mexico, 
while  Toltec  was  the  name  applied  to  the.  early  inhabitants.  These 
migratory  people,  it  is  recordcul,  api)eared  in  the  valley  of  Analuiac 
in  648  A.  D.  There  seems  to  be  no  story  of  the  people  who  antedated 
the  Toltecs,  but  histor}-  does  show  that  tlie  Toltecs  disappearcnl  from 
Analuiac  about  1051  A.  D.,  and  a  hundred  and  some  years  later,  or 
about  1170  A.  I).,  the  Chichimecas  made  their  appearance.  Then 
came  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans  to  Tula  (50  miles  north  of  Mexico  City) 
and  other  membei's  of  the  great  Naluiatlan  family  who  began  found- 
ing cities  and  erecting  temples  and  palaces  in  the  valley  of  Mexico. 
In  1325  Tenochtitlan,  or  Mexico  City,  was  founded  by  the  Aztecs. 
This  event  occurred  nearly  200  years  before  Cortez  arrived  on  tlu^ 
scene. 

The  story  runs  that  the  Aztec  god,  Huitzilopochtli,  had  warned 
his  peo))le  that  they  should  not  stop  their  wanderings  until  they 
found  an  eagle  perched  on  a  cactus  eating  a  serpent.  When  they 
reached  tlie  shore  of  Lake  Texcoco  they  saw  on  a  little  island  in  the 
lake  an  eagle  perched  on  a  cactus  with  a  serpent  in  his  talons;  so 
there  they  rested,  and  their  Chief  said  to  them,  "Here  our  wanderings 
shall  cease;  here  you  shall  found  a  gi-eat  city."  This  is  said  to  have 
occurred  duly  18,  lo25. 

These  Aztecs  then  and  thefe  began  to  construd  huts  on  pih's  in  the 
shallow  lake,  'i'heir  reason  for  choosing  homes  over  the  water  nuist 
have  been  a  precautionary  mensui'e  against  annoyance  or  attack  by 
:iniiii;ils  oi'  by  other  niigratoiy  human  beings.  At  that  time,  from 
various  accounts,  it  appc.iis  that  Lake  Texcoco  sj)read  considerably 
fai'ther  westward  than  is  tlie  case  to-day;  or,  in  other  \\()rds,  its 
shore  hue  (hniii.:  iiiUM'vening  centuries  has  recech'd,  so  tlial  the 
present  licart  iA  .Mexico  City  is  several  niih's  from  the  hor(hM-  of  this 
beautiful   sheet    of  water. 

'I'hus,  we  may  <ha\v  on  the  imagiiiat  ion  for  a  glimpse  of  the  h  eg  in- 
ning of  Mcixico  City.  The  name  given  to  t  he  set  llement ,  as  ahcady 
mentioned,  was  Tenocht  itbm,  which  means  "  pbice  where  the  cactus 
is  on  the  rock."  This  tith',  liowcx-er,  ap|)eai's  to  have  hecn  changed 
at  an  early  date  to  Me\ic.  >.  in  honor  of  the  war  god,  Me\ii  h  :  and  it 
is  recoi-(h'd  that  h\  I  I.")!)  man\  of  the  earlier  houses  biiilt  of  iiishe-. 
and  mild,  etc,  on  tin-  shores  of  Lake  Texcoco  had  been  rephiccd  by 
more  |)reten(ious  structures  of  stone.  Passing  oNcr  man\  years  <if 
stirring  events  and   various  eras  of  primitive  construction,  we  lind 
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that  the  Aztecs  had  attained  a  high  state  of  s]-)lendor  when  the  Span- 
iards came  to  invade  Ihe  country.  Ilistorv  sliows  lliat  llio  ])hice 
had  from  50,000  to  (iO. ()()()  1l(»iis(>s.  n  jxipiilation  of  sonictliinjj;  like 
300,000,  and  a  circundVrcnce  of  al)oiit  IL'  luilcs. 

The  cliief  of  the  Aztecs,  the  first  Montezuma  (or  Moctezunia), 
died  a])out  17  years  ])efore  the  arrival  of  Cortes  and  liis  iVllow  adven- 
turers. Montezuma  11  AVas  ruling  over  the  Aztecs  wjicn  the  Spanish 
invadei-s  reached  the  present  site  of  Mexico  City,  after  a  long  and 
nu'niorahlc  i)ilgrimage  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  ^h^xico.  Tho'ir 
surprise  must  have  been  great  when  they  lirst  beheld  the  Aztec 
capital,  for  tlie  city  is  described  as  having  been  in  a  high  state  of 
development,  but  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  that  of  Euro- 
pean civilization.  The  sjdendors  of  the  city  and  its  evident  wealth 
and  luxury  doubtless  iirst  aroused  in  the  Spanish  adventurers  the 
desire  to  dispossess  the  Montezumas  and  to  coiKjuei-  the  country. 

Passing  over  the  days  of  the  vS])anish  Conquest  and  coming  down 
to  the  present,  we  find  ^fexico's  ca])ital  located  in  a  Federal  District 
having  an  area  of  579  scpiare  miles.  The  city  ])r()])er  covers  about  15 
scjuare  miles.  I'or  administrative  purposes  this  District  is  further 
divided  into  \'.\  muni(i|)alities,  of  which  Mexico  City  is  one.  At  the 
head  of  the  l''e(h'ral  Disti'ict  go\('i'iunent  is  a  su])erior  council  com- 
])0sed  of  a  governor,  a  director  of  ])ul)lic  works,  and  a  presiih'nt  of 
the  board  of  health.  All  are  ap])ointed  by  the  Chief  ICxecutixe.  but 
they  act  under  the  1  )e))ail  iiieiit  <>f  the  Interior.  The  governor  is  the 
political  auth<»rity  and  lie  enforces  laws  and  decrees,  commands  the 
police,  lire  department,  etc.  and  is  charged  with  the  operation  of 
])uhlic  utilities,  the  inspection  ot  weights,  measures,  etc.  The 
director  of  pul)lic  works  looks  after  the  water  supply,  streets, 
parlss,  lightinu'  the  city,  markets,  and  allied  activities  alfecting  the 
pulilic;  while  the  (hitiesof  the  presi(h'nt  of  the  ho.-ird  kI'  health  are 
in(hcated  h\  the  title  of  the  nHiic.  l'>ach  of  the  three  ollicials  is 
separately  responsible  f<u-  the  conduct  I'f  his  d(>part  miMit .  Sitting 
together  as  the  superior  cniinci  I  llie\-  may  annul  or  icn  i--e  the  action 
of  aiiv  one  of  tlie  con->tituent  mendx'rs  thereof.  The  Dcpaitmenl  ol 
the  Inlericu'  may  annul  or  icvise  the  action  of  the  superior  council 
itself. 

I*".a<li  of  the  li!  municipalit i(>s.  including  the  ('il\  of  Mexico,  has 
aUo  ii-^  own  ayuntamiento,  or  local  council,  composed  ol  m(Mi 
clcctcil  h\  popular  \(»le  lor  a  four-\'ear  term.  A  councillor  nui-~t 
be  at   least  25  yeiirs  of   age  and  a  Mexican  citi/en. 

i'rohahlv  the  cil  \'s  most  import  ant  municipal  undeitaking  w  as  t  he 
construct  ion  of  a  canal  to  drain  tlie\alle\  in  w  Inch  i  he  city  st  aiids. 
I'egun  in  the  H.ili  century,  it  was  many  years  in  course  ol  construc- 
tion.    A  special  hoard  renew(Ml  eM'orts  in  i>>S(i  and  carrietl  the  enter- 
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li.iviu^'"   no   naiuifii  villev  an^i  iaKe»?  '^'^  •    t   „ 

narrow  sUeefe   w  ^.^,.  ^^es  weU  pa«a 

^'%X'e  S  ^tJrn  street  P-'^l^-teten    Vhc  beautiM 

adopted  for  *«  P^^^      „,  „,„,«  great  orclcs,  oi     g  one     ^      ^^  ^^^^ 

Ihostreci.^  l^^ancisco,  no\N    ^i^*-  cniest,  had 

M„.l,.n.,  always  a  l?"P.";^*c„„  Francisco,  Second  San  li.^ 

■''•«■'■■■';'•' Tra^t-oi-LaurH^ 

a'-'""'";-  ";  '^,  r,!  a.'o  and  all  streets  from  <"^  , '^  ^,^,„,  streets  or 
'■^""T  a  "n  "  1  -  runnn,.  north  and  -u^  W.^  „„  ,,,  ,,,,. 
".''"n   "■•  n  each  case  a  single  name  ^«;^^;  ^,^.„.e,,.,  and  many 

"^*"<^'*\  ,"  , end  and  tradit.ou  arc  st   >"„  ;    ^,,,i„„,  except 

,1,,,,-ongldan^     l.<  r.  ,      y,j(.,.  of  ^tietl  01    ^  patriotic 

l-""'"  ""[""in  "of  Wn *  avennos.    Mexu-ar.  as       n  .^t^^,^^  ^^     , 

,,„„„n.(cdontlu.crestofah. 
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IIIK    DKrAKTMKNT   OK  {'OMMfS'ICATlONS  AM>    II   HI.K     WoUKS,    MKXK  «)  CITV. 
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enjoy  a  magnificent  view  of  tlie  city  and  surrounding  region,  a 
winding  roadway  leads  from  the  lower  level  to  the  top  of  this  "Hill 
of  the  Grasshopper,"  as  it  is  called;  and  along  the  route  on  stones 
are  figures  and  hieroglyphics  made  by  the  Aztecs  or  their  predeces- 
sors. At  one  point  on  this  road  we  pass  a  cavelike  opening  which  is 
the  entrance  to  an  underground  passage  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  secret  route  of  ascent  in  olden  days.  Thie 
interior  passage  is  closed  to-day  to  visitors,  but  years  ago  an  elevator 
was  constructed  in  one  part  of  the  passage  which  has  been  frequently 
used  by  the  presidents. 

Once  upon  the  crest  of  Chapultepec,  200  feet  above  the  city,  the 
traveler  is  charmed,  not  alone  by  the  views  but  by  the  way  nature 
and  man  have  combined  forces  to  produce  the  unusual,  the  interest- 
ing, and  the  picturesque.  On  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  all  is  ancient  work;  on  Chapultepec  a  great  modern 
castle  and  fortress  stands,  a  portion  of  which  has  long  served  as  the 
summer  residence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

From  Chapultepec  we  have  what  might  be  termed  a  close  view  of 
the  capital  city — much  closer  than  fi'om  the  pyramid's  crest.  At 
the  immediate  base  of  the  hill  stands  the  Bosque  or  forest  of  fine 
old  cypress  trees  overshadowing  miles  of  drives  and  walks,  with 
here  and  there  hanging  l)askets  of  moss  and  vines  arranged  by 
nature  herself.  On  the  edge  of  this  historical  setting  the  Chapultepec 
restaurant  has  ])een  erected,  and  so  popular  has  this  resort  become 
that  in  late  afternoons  or  evenings  the  elite  of  capital  society  may 
be  found  there  sipping  the  tea  of  tlie  Oi-ient,  domestic  chocolate,  or 
partaking  of  some  of  the  best  food  to  he  found  in  the  city.  Tlie  roads 
are  crowded  witli  motor  cars,  carriages,  and  slow-moving  ])edes- 
trians.  all  out  for  ])l(>asure  and  recreation,  and  for  the  time  l)eing 
forgetful  of  tlie  more  serious  side  of  life. 

Another  famous  Jiill  in  tli(>  sulun-bs  of  Mexico  is  that,  of  Guadalupe, 
and  in  visiting  its  sacred  precincts  we  ])ass  over  an  ancient  causeway 
ricli  in  legendaiy  lore,  and  along  which  modern  electric,  cars  are 
now  operated.  High  on  GuadaJuj)e's  crest  a  chapel  stands  wliich  is 
closely  related  to  the  liistory  of  the  colonial  period  of  the  eajutal. 
At  the  base  of  the  hill  is  the  fanious  slu-ine  of  Gua(lalu])e. 

Still  another  intei-esting  sight,  es])ecially  for  the  visitoi'.  is  tlie  old 
I  i-ee  in  the  siihurl)  of  Tacuba  under  which  Cortes  sat  and  \V(>|)t.  on 
tiie  night  of  fluly  1,  1520,  when  he  and  liis  troops  wimt  so  terribly 
defeated  ])y  the  Aztecs.  The  tree  is  a  s|)ecies  of  cypr(>ss,  andsonu* 
years  ago  a  fanatic  attempted  its  destruction  by  starting  a  lire  at  its 
base,  but  tlu^  ])rom|)t.  arrival  of  ofTicers  prevented  the  tree's  destruc- 
tion. To-day  a  high  iron  fence  surrounds  this  n^lic  of  the  ))a.st 
wlfu'li  has  long  weatliered  the  ravages  of  time.  It.  is  called  the  "tree 
of  the  >ad   niglit."  or.  in  Spanish,  ''el  arbol  de  la  noche  triste." 
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In  Coyeacaii,  another  suburl)  of  the  capital,  stands  one  of  tlie 
homes  of  C'ortes,  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  and  in  nse  as  a 
public  office  building. 

To  the  stranger  the  ancient  structures  of  Mexico  City  are  far 
more  interesting  than  those  of  recent  date.  We  have  space  for 
only  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy.  The  site  of  the 
Aztec  ruler's  teocalli  or  temple  is  occupied  by  the  present  cathedral, 
a  massive  structure  374  feet  long  and  198  feet  wide,  containing 
marble  altars,  silver  rails,  and  priceless  paintings  and  tapestries. 
This  great  structure  was  started  in  1573  and  was  many  years  in 
construction.  Architecturally  it  is  said  to  be  "composite."  The 
lower  part  is  Doric,  above  this  is  exaggerated  Ionic,  while  the 
higher  parts  are  Corinthian.  The  facade,  from  which  rise  two 
towers  each  204  feet  high,  is  divided  into  three  divisions  which  rep- 
resent the  three  Greek  orders.  Gray  stone  and  white  marble  were 
used  largely  in  building  this  cathedral. 

Another  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  is  occupied  to-day  by  the  National 
Palace,  the  official  home  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  various 
other  Government  officers.  On  the  site  of  this  palace  Cortes  built  a 
home,  which  was  destroyed  in  1692.  The  present  edifice  was  begun 
shortly  after  that  date  and  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time. 
Over  the  main  entrance  hangs  the  liberty  bell  of  Mexico,  which  was 
rung  in  1810  by  Hidalgo  to  call  his  fellow  countrymen  to  arms. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico 
City.  Truly,  it  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  storehouses  of  aboriginal 
art;  and  scholars  from  every  part  of  the  earth  have  visited,  marveled, 
and  studied  amid  this  vast  collection.  On  the  first  floor  stand  the 
giant  monoliths.  The  famous  Calendar  Stone,  long  embedded  in 
the  foundation  of  the  cathedral,  was  removed  to  the  museum  in 
1886;  the  Sacrificial  Stone  is  another  wonder,  with  its  basin  and 
channel,  the  latter  supposedly  to  carry  off  the  blood  of  its  victims. 
The  Sad  Indian,  dug  up  from  one  of  the  city  streets  in  1828,  is  another 
ancient  work.  The  God  of  Fire  is  still  another  notable  figure  pre- 
served at  the  museum,  as  are  thousands  of  other  relics  of  bygone 
peoples. 

A  visit  to  Mexico  City's  floating  gardens,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, to  La  Viga  Canal,  is  a  memorable  experience,  especially  if  the 
trip  be  made  on  Sunday.  It  is  time  well  spent  if  one  would  know 
the  humbler  type  of  Mexican,  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  life  and  pro- 
pensities, and  to  note  his  skill  as  a  flower  producer  and  salesman. 
Mexico  City,  as  we  have  observed,  lies  near  several  lakes — Zumpango, 
Xaltocan,  and  San  Cristobal  on  the  north,  Texcoco  on  the  east,  while 
Chalco  and  Xochimilco  lie  south  of  the  city.  La  Viga  and  other 
canals  connect  lakes  and  city;  and  it  is  on  these  waterways  that  so 
many  flowers  grow,  hence  the  name  of  floating  gardens  seems  quite 
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THE  "GLORIETA"   OF  CHAPULTEPEC. 

Hi'iu  wt!  liavu  a  striking  illustration  of  tlie  work  of  nature  and  man.  The  gieat  tree  standing  in  the 
foregiound  measures  many  feet  in  circumference,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  human  chain  drawn  aroimd 
its  base.  In  the  background  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  beautiful  marble  monument.  Both  of  these 
features  of  beauty  are  admired  by  all  visitors,  as  well  as  by  citizens. 


THE  SCHOOL  (^F  .MI.NKS,  ONK  OF  THE  FAMOUS  SCIENTIFIC  INSTlTlTloNS  oF  THF 

MEXICAN  CAPITAL. 

Strangers  visiting  lliis  institution  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  display  of  minerals  and  in  the 
numerous  specimens  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  country.  Many  well-known  engineers  of  Mex- 
ico and  other  countries  have  studied  their  profession  here. 
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VIEW    OF   THE    UENEKAL   IIOSI'ITAL,    MEXICO   CITY. 

As  indicated  in  the  pictui-e,  this  establishment  is  quite  modern  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  the  culmination  of  a  cherished  desire  of  leading 
Mexican  citizens  for  a  hospital  worthy  of  the  name,  and  represents  a  large  financial  outlay. 
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appropriate.  Amid  Hower-hedecked  boats  passing  and  repassing, 
the  boatmen  pole  their  visitor  along  this  imic|ue  watercourse;  some- 
times for  a  few  extra  centavos  a  guitar  j)layei'  and  a  singer  may  be 
engaged,  thus  adding  a  romantic  feature  to  the  Venice-like  experience. 

Architecture  of  Mexico  City  ranges  from  the  very  ancient  to  the 
most  modern  construction  art.  After  the  arrival  of  Cortes  the  build- 
ings gradually  assumed  a  Sj^anish-Moorish  style  as  new  ones  were 
erected.  As  the  years  passed,  Spanish  architecture  replaced  other 
kinds  with  modifications  to  suit  climatic  or  special  conditions.  During 
the  rule  of  Maximilian  modernizing  influences  were  marked.  There 
is  a  general  absence  of  cellars  on  account  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the 
region;  chinmeys  also  are  somewhat  scarce,  as  the  climate  does  not 
require  heated  houses.  Recent  years  have  seen  the  construction  of 
several  modern  office  buiklings,  a  few  of  which  might  be  termed  the 
"skyscrapers"  of  Mexico.  Naturally,  these  business  structures  have 
been  placed  in  the  most  active  commercial  parts,  most  of  them 
being  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Alameda  or  the  Plaza  de  la 
Constitucion,  familiarly  known  as  the  Zocalo.  Many  very  modern 
and  beautiful  residences  have  also  been  built  in  recent  years,  both  in 
the  city  proper  and  in  suburban  districts.  The  National  Library,  with 
its  200,000  volumes;  the  University  with  more  than  20  allied  institu- 
tions of  higher  academic  and  professional  training,  not  to  mention  at 
least  600  high  and  primary  schools,  give  one  a  fair  idea  of  how  well 
the  capital's  youth  are  looked  after  in  the  way  of  educational  advan- 
tages. The  National  School  of  Mines,  erected  in  1813,  cost  $200,000 
and  has  been  a  power  in  the  field  of  education.  For  those  engaged 
during  the  day  there  are  o])erated  a  number  of  night  schools.  The 
National  Military  College,  at  Tlalpam,  has  several  hunched  cadets, 
while  the  naval  academy  at  Vera  Cruz  usually  has  more  than  100 
government  students. 

The  field  of  jounudism  is  well  covered  by  the  publications  of  the 
capital,  there  being  registered  about  225  difi'erent  newspapers  and 
magazines,  with  normally  10  dady  papers.  The  leading  daiHcs  ]U'int 
a  liberal  amount  of  telegraphic  lu  ws  from  all  pails  of  the  world,  while 
I  he  illustrated  feature  of  magazine  making  has  grown  to  a  high  degree 
ol"  excellence. 

Mexico  City  can  not  yet  be  termed  a  great  nianul'acturing  center, 
hu!  I'ather  a  cil\  in  early  stages  of  i)roniising  factory  growth.  ( )n 
wanch'ring  liei'e  and  ther(^  about  the  city  one  is  surprised  to  note  the 
number  of  articles  that  are  locally  made.  Numerous  tanneries  })ro- 
(hi<-e  line  gra(h->  of  leather  and  the  latter  is  turned  into  a  hiUKhcd 
useful  articles  by  the  (?x])ert  Mexican  leather  worker.  In  \ir-.iting 
such  estai)Hshments  one  sees  trunks,  saihlles,  bridles,  belts,  carriage 
ami    faiMi    hai'uess,    automobile    accessories,    l)»)ots    and    shoes,    and 
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various  oth(>r  articles  of  everyday  use.  A  siugle  factory  has  facili- 
ties for  manufacturing  2,000  pairs  of  shoes  per  day.  Every  visitor 
to  Mexico  City  is  sure  to  admire  and  to  purchase  a  belt  or  handbag, 
beautifully  made  and  exquisitely  carved  by  the  Mexican  workmen. 
Cotton  manufacture  in  the  Republic  has  grow^n  largely  in  recent 
years  and  in  the  capital  city  large  supplies  are  annually  placed  upon 
the  market  from  10  or  more  local  mills  operated  by  modern  ma- 
chinery. That  which  is  said  of  cotton  manufacture  is  also  true  of 
the  making  of  woolen  cloth,  shawls,  blankets,  etc.,  the  most  important 
factory  being  in  the  State  of  Mexico  not  far  from  the  capital  city;  it 
has  nearly  5,000  spindles,  117  looms,  and  normally  about  800  opera- 
tives. Mexico  City  also  has  a  linen  mill,  and  in  surbuban  towns  or 
near  at  hand  is  produced  the  bulk  of  news-print  paper  used  by  the 
printing  establishments  of  the  capital.  Within  the  federal  district 
are  many  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  which  not  only  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  workers,  but  supply  a  growing  demand.  One 
of  Mexico  City's  newest  industries  is  that  of  aeroplane  construction — 
an  enterprise  that  has  already  produced  a  number  of  machines  for 
commercial  and  other  purposes.  These  machines  are  now  being  built 
entirely  by  native  mechanics  at  the  aviation  school  and  shops  of  the 
capital,  and  several  improvements  are  reported  to  have  been  devised 
by  the  constructors.  An  abundant  supply  of  electric  energy  from  the 
Necaxa  Falls,  which  were  first  developed  about  15  years  ago,  fur- 
nishes the  power  for  the  city's  lighting,  tramways,  etc.  Addi- 
tional improvements  are  expected  to  generate  200,000  horsepower, 
and  Mexico  City  as  well  as  other  neighboring  communities  will  doubt- 
less respond  more  freely  to  the  call  of  the  factory. 

A  score  or  more  of  pu})lic  and  private  hospitals  are  in  operation  in 
the  capital  cit}',  and  a  number  of  these  institutions  date  from  the 
colonial  period.  The  Cienoral  Hospital,  completed  in  1905,  is  of  very 
moderii  construction  and  equipment.  It  has  2S  or  more  "pavilions" 
and  can  accommodate  nearly  1,000  patients.  There  is  also  a  large 
and  well  equipped  hospital  for  children.  Tliis  institution  is  non- 
sectarian  and  is  capable  of  taking  good  care  of  at  least  1,000  children; 
and  those  who  are  poor  or  needy  are  taught  useful  arts  or  trades  so 
that  they  may  be  self-supporting  and  of  service  to  the  country. 
There  is  also  a  hospital  for  the  use  of  railway  employees;  while  the 
English,  American,  Spanish,  French,  and  other  colonies  have  their 
own  hospitals  and  sanitariums.  As  in  many  other  cities  of  the  world, 
llie  various  foreign  colonies  also  have  their  own  cemeteries. 

Mexico  City  has  a  well-organized  body  of  police,  and  in  few  if  any 
large  cities  do  ws  find  these  guardians  of  the  peace  more  capable. 
Every  im])ortant  street  crossing  or  traffic  center  has  its  special 
officer;  and  one  of  the  rather  unusual  features  of  the  system  is  the 
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luiitorii  which  forms  a  part  of  each  officer's  equipment.  At  night  as 
one  looks  down  a  street,  a  row  of  low  middle-sti'eet  lights  stretches 
away  in  the  distance,  and  to  the  stranger  this  appears  as  a  unique 
part  of  vigilance.  On  many  of  the  most  important  avenues  and 
streets  the  mounted  officer  is  always  on  guard,  and  his  soldierly 
appearance,  thorough  equipment,  and  splendid  steed  bring  terror  to 
the  evildoer.  In  the  city,  too,  on  special  holiday  occasions,  one  sees 
troops  of  the  world-famous  Rurales  brought  in  from  their  posts  of 
duty.  These  men  are  among  the  world's  most  picturesque  horsemen, 
with  large  sombreros,  often  completely  leather-clad  bodies,  superbly 
equipped,  and  mounted  on  some  of  the  finest  horses  to  be  found  in 
Mexico  or  in  any  country. 

The  journe}''  to  Mexico  City  may  be  made  by  various  routes  over 
land  or  by  water.  If  one  passes  southward  over  land  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico,  a  long  and  rather  tedious  railway  trip  lies  between 
the  border  and  the  capital.  For  300  miles,  more  or  less,  the  country 
is  not  very  interesting,  with  now  and  then  a  mining  town  or  a  city 
standing  along  the  route.  Normally,  Pullman  cars  are  attached  to 
the  best  trains  from  El  Paso  and  other  Ilio  Grande  cities  directly 
to  the  Mexican  capital.  A  hundred  miles  or  so  before  reaching  the 
latter,  the  country  blossoms  forth  in  foliage  and  vegetation,  and  the 
whole  aspect  presents  a  complete  and  agreeable  change  from  the 
dry  region  of  the  central  north.  For  scenic  beauty  the  writer  prefers 
the  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City,  a  wonderfully  varied  route 
and  a  road  that  taxed  engineering  talent  as  well  as  the  coffers  of  its 
promoters.  If  a  night  stop  is  made  at  Orizaba  the  traveler  may 
enjoy  an  early  moining  ride  through  one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful 
regions  with  the  marvelous  sights  of  the  Maltrata  Valley,  in  ])icturcs- 
queness  to  be  compared  with  the  views  along  the  famous  winding 
railroad  uj)  the  Himalayas  to  Darjeeling  in  India  or  those  in  th(>  high- 
land tea  districts  of  Ceylon.  The  distance  to  Mexico  City  from  the 
four  points  on  the  Rio  Grande  varies  from  860  to  about  1,200  miles, 
while  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  ca])ital  the  railroad  distance  is  263  miles. 
There  is  also  the  well-known  rail  connection  from  the  Mexican  cajMtal 
to  Guatemala  and  to  various  Pacific  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports.  The 
city  is  the  terminus  for  six  railways.  The  stranger  traveling  from 
any  direction  toward  the  City  of  Mexico,  upon  reaching  the  central 
])lain,  finds  among  the  country's  striking  features  the  universal 
cultivation  of  flowers  and  the  vast  fields  of  maguey.  Th<>  former 
are  to  be  had  during  the  entire  year,  and  of  such  a  multitude  of 
varieties  as  to  please  every  individual  taste.  The  latter  ])lant  jiro- 
duces  the  national  driidv  of  the  masses;  so  flowers  and  ])ul(iue  are  at 
least  two  commodities  to  be  found  on  every  morning  train  boinid  for 
Mexico  City. 
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A|)j)r()|)()s  of  the  aniHial  iii(Ioi)eiideiice  celebration  which  occurs 
I  he  rniihlle  of  Se])1einher,  the  foHowing  is  an  extract  taken  from  the 
writer's  notebook  made  on  one  of  these  occasions  some  )^ears  ago: 

l^y  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  entire  celebration  does  not  begin  until  to- 
wanl  midnight  of  the  15th  or  Kith.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  city  with  a  normal  popu- 
lation of  o\er  half  a  million  people,  augmented  by  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  air  is  balmy,  and  the  gorgeous  profusion  of  blooming  flowers  and 
fliml)ing  vines  reach  from  sidewalk  to  the  very  tops  of  the  houses  and  "'shake  o'er  a 
faint  perfume. ''  Flags  of  many  hues,  interwoven  among  the  blossoms  and  the  electric 
bulbs,  remind  us  that  friendly  nations,  too,  are  joining  in  the  celebration.  All  ve- 
hicles, for  the  time  being,  have  been  ordered  from  the  street  connecting  the  Alameda 
with  the  Plaza  Mayor  or  Zocalo,  and  the  beautiful  thoroughfare  is  now  completely  in 
possession  of  the  shouting  populace.  The  enthusiasm  can  not  be  restrained;  neither 
is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  officials  to  quiet  the  throng,  for  this  is  the  national 
holiday,  and  good-natured  merrymaking  is  the  order  of  the  day.  As  the  night  ad- 
\'ances,  humanity  moves  en  masse  toward  the  historic  plaza  fronting  the  palace. 
Here  amid  shouts  and  gladness  and  the  combined  patriotic  airs  of  numerous  bands 
the  great  throng  awaits  the  coming  of  the  eventful  hour  of  midnight.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  time  approaches;  huzzahs  have  ceased,  and  the  throng  now  awaits  silently, 
almost  breathlessly,  the  final  stroke  of  the  great  clock.  The  hour  is  at  hand!  The 
President  of  the  Republic  appears  on  the  balcony  of  the  palace.  The  lights  sur- 
rounding the  liberty  bell,  just  above,  throw  his  figure  into  bold  relief  as  he  utters 
the  famous  "grito, "  and  pulls  the  rope  of  the  same  old  bell  that  called  to  arms  the 
patriots  of  Dolores,  more  than  100  years  ago.  Instantly  the  blasts  of  bugles  and  the 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  President  of  Mexico"  resound  again  and  again  far  back  o^•er 
the  multitude.  The  cathedral,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Mexicans,  wliich  a  moment 
ago  was  in  total  darkness,  is  now  gemmed  against  the  heavens  by  thousands  of  in- 
candescent lights.  Its  giant,  deep-toned  bells,  revolving  completely,  send  forth 
thunderous  music,  which  is  taken  up  by  all  the  bells  of  the  city  and  reechoed  far  out 
over  the  valley.  Rockets  blaze  forth  from  scores  of  towers  and  exploding  bombs 
rain  showers  of  fire  over  the  shouting  crowds. 

Numerous  signs  point  to  an  era  of  better  days  in  Mexico,  and  some 
authorities  have  devoted  many  pages  to  analyzing  these  conditions 
in  detail,  which  can  not  be  reiterated  here  for  lack  of  space.  Among 
the  influences  for  good  let  us  not  underestimate  the  power  of  women 
in  assisting  Mexico  to  work  out  her  social  and  political  problems. 
Women  of  Mexico  arc  becoming  more  interested  in  the  country's 
welfare  and  development,  and  their  activities  arc  constantly  assum- 
ing wader  scope.  With  their  aid  tlie  thoughtfid  and  ])atriotic  men 
of  this  richly  blessed  coiuitry  ar(^  l)ringing  about  a  |)eri<)(l  of  peace 
and  tranquilhty  which  will  asstu'c  its  ftiture  material  prosperity. 


FOREST  CONDITIONS  OF  CO- 
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TIIK  stran<;('  and  uiuisual  foatmvs  of  tlic  forest  vc^jetatioii 
which  hnprosst'd  thcnisolvi's  on  nic  duriii*;  a  four  months" 
trip  to  Colombia  and  Venezuela  take  an  exaggerated  place 
in  my  mind.  To  describe  these  and  these  only  will  not  give 
a  true  i)icture  of  the  forests.  At  the  same  time  a  reaih'r  is  more 
interested  in  the  novel  rather  than  in  those  things  that  arc  known 
to  him.  It  will  be  my  object  to  steer  a  middle  course  and  picture  the 
con(Htions  as  they  are,  even  at  the  risk  of  l)eing  consi<k>red  prosaic. 
Traveling  along  the  Magdalena  River  there  are  places  that  remind 
one  of  traveling  along  tlie  Ohio  or  Mississippi  River  except  for  the 
alligators  basking  in  the  sun  on  tlie  edge  of  the  stream  and  the  un- 
familiar sight  of  the  tropical  high  jinigle  back  of  it.  This  is  (hie  to  the 
presence  of  tlie  famous  willow  (Salix  hrnnhoJdiiann)  that  is  a  connnon 
feature  of  the  (U'positing  side  of  the  river.  In  its  native  hal)itat  it  is 
a  shrub  or  small  tree,  and  groves  of  it  look  exactly  like  groves  of 
willow  tiiat  grow  in  similar  j)laces  along  many  North  American 
rivers.  Carried  to  the  valleys  of  the  high  mountains  the  tree  assumes 
an  entirely  different  form  aiul  looks  not  unlike  the  Lonih;ii(l\  poplai-. 
It  is  usually  j)lanted  in  rows  along  streams,  irrigating  ditches,  and  the 
vi\)H'  of  fields.  Its  wood  is  used  for  light  construction  |)urposes,  fuel, 
and   for  making  boxes. 

To  the  observer  from  a  temperate  (dimate  the  willow  is  about  the 
oidy  familiar  tree  in  the  lowlands.  llowe\(M-,  in  tlie  mountains. 
examination  of  trees  |)lunted  in  the  |)arks  of  the  cities  and  woods 
found  in  the  lnnd)er  nuirkets  show  a  runnbei'  of  familiar  sights. 

Another  familiar  tn'c,  whose  wood  is  mu<-h  ])rized  in  the  markets 
of  Bogota  and  Medellin.  is  t  he  hhuds  walnut.  It  is  known  in  Bogota  as 
n(»gal  and  in  .Medellin  as  Cairo  net/ro  (black  cedar).  This  i<~  ./ iiphnis 
coloj/ihiuitd,  and  is  cIos«'ly  related  to  the  bla(d\  walnut  of  the  Cnited 
States  and  looks  and  smells  nnieh  like  it.  It  grows  scatteringK  in 
forests  at  comparatively  high  altitudes  of  both  CoIond)ia  and  \'ene- 
/uehi,  though  none  of  it  was  foimd  on  the  markets  of  the  lall«'r 
ejoimtrv.  It  is  used  for  fuiniture  and  mierior  lirn--li,  nnd  ^onielnnes, 
heranse  of  the  scarcity  of  other  lindxMs,  for  const  ruction  work. 

In  the  mountain  cities  of  both  countries  h'lndhfjitiis  tjlofiDsiis  is 
the  mo-l  common  pnik  nnd  slicet  tree.  In  liogota  at  an  altitude 
of  over  S.OOO  feet  this  frer-  does  remarkably  well.  Poles  of  it  are 
u-'cd  foi-  tr|c|.|ioiir  poles  and  scad'olding,  but  so  far  as  is  known  \er\ 
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SUlTIl    AMKKK'AX   SAW   LOGS. 

Bottom:  Squared  logs  at  a  sawmill  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.    Top:  Logs  at  a  furniture  factory  in  Curacao, 

Dutch  West  Indies. 
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little  of  it  is  sawn  into  luinl)t'r.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  considered 
too  difficult  to  work.  Other  j)ark  trees  in  Bogota  are  a  native  wild  fig 
(Fints  sp.),  with  a  local  name  of  huergero  antl  a  cyj)ross  {('ii ])/•(, sf<us 
s}y.),  both  of  wliich  arc  used  as  lunil)cr,  the  former  as  a  wood  for 
making  boxes,  tlie  latter  as  a  furnituic  wooil  and  for  line  interior 
finish.  The  only  conifers  native  to  the  countries  are  a  number  t>l' 
species  of  Pococarpus,  a  member  of  the  family  Taxaceae.  It  is  a 
common  wood  in  the  markets  of  Bogota  and  Medellin.  \\here  it  is 
called  pino.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  a  rather  common  con- 
stituent of  the  forests  at  an  altitude  of  from  G, ()()()  to  8,000  feet  in 
many  parts  of  Colombia  and  X'enezuela. 

Much  scarcer  on  the  markets  of  Bogota  and  neigliboring  towns 
is  roble  or  oak.  This  is  very  scattered  in  the  foi-ests  in  a  zone  not 
far  below  tim])er  line.  This  is  a  true  oak  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  a  wood  known  as  roble  in  Chile  and  neighl)oring  parts 
of  Argentina,  which  is  a  beech,  and  with  a  wood  known  as  loble 
found  in  the  tropical  regions  in  many  })arts  of  South  America,  which 
l)elongs  to  the  Catalpa  family. 

As  in  the  Eastern  Troj)ics,  the  most  common  cheaj)  construction 
wood  used  in  many  parts  of  Colombia  and  N'enezuela  is  a  grass. 
While  native  sj)ecies  of  construction  ])aml)0()  grow  scattered  tlu-ougli- 
out  many  parts  of  the  forests  and  intiochiced  varieties  are  cnhivated 
to  some  extent  and  are  found  on  the  markets,  bamboo  does  not  phiy 
the  important  I'ole  in  tlie  economics  of  the  peojde  that  it  does  in 
many  parts  of  the  Indo-Malay  region.  In  its  place  is  another  tall 
grass  kfiown  as  ((iiki  hrava,  which  is  a  species  of  (iyiicriiiin.  and 
closely  rehited  l)otanically  to  the  well-known  Pampas  grass  that  is 
cultivated  to  some  extent  in  more  temperate  climates. 

The  caiia  biavu  resembles  a  coarse  grass  more  than  docs  the  bam- 
boo. The  stem  grows  to  a  lieight  usually  of  1')  to  L'O  I'eet,  though 
there  are  records  of  it  which  are  twice  as  talk  Ci-ow(h'(l  along  tlie 
stem  are  two  rows  of  coarse  long  leaves  attaciied  to  opposite  sides. 
These  reach  nearly  tlie  whole  length  of  the  stem,  but  toj)ping  the 
leaf-bearing  j)ail  is  the  large  beaatiful  inlloi'escence,  which  resembles 
closely  that  of  the  Pam|)as  grass.  The  native  hal)itat  of  the  grass 
is  in  moist  soils  along  the  rivers,  but  it  is  so  useful  that  it  is  a  culti- 
vated crop  around  many  of  the  mountain  towns,  liiinialnre  lii'ld> 
of  it  look  not  unlik(!  sugar-cane  crops.  The  stt'in,  which  is  I  to 
;;  inches  in  diameter,  has  the  textmc  of  bamboo  and  is  used 
usually  in  the  round  for  many  kinds  of  light  construction  work. 
i*r()bal>ly  the  most  extensive  use  to  wlii<li  it  is  put  is  m  framework 
to  which  lli<-  adobe  is  plastered  that  forms  the  walls  of  the  houses  of 
the  poorer  classess.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  suppoil  to  which  the 
roof  thatching  is  alla<hed,  ;iiid,  in  some  instances,  in  a  siniilai  way 
for  the  lile  roofing  of  ninny  of  the  hcMlcr  <biss  of  h(»uses. 
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So  far  there  have  been  mentioned  only  trees  either  cultivated  or 
native  tliat  grow  at  liigh  altitudes.  Added  to  those  noted,  about 
five  other  species  which  grow  in  the  subtemperate  regions  are  com- 
paratively abundant  in  the  markets  of  Bogota.  Usually  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  the  bulk  of  the  population  live  in  the  lowlands, 
and  the  neighboring  mountains  furnish  the  timber  used.  The  trans- 
portation is  thus  downhill.  In  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  however, 
where  the  main  centers  of  industrial  activity  are  in  the  mountains, 
the  neighboring  forests  have  been  destroyed;  the  region  of  the  de- 
struction occupies  large  areas  around  the  settlements.  The  result 
is  that  the  edge  of  the  virgin  forest  is  retreating  slowly  downhill  and 
the  timber  has  to  be  transported  uphill,  and  sometimes  over  mountain 
ranges. 

The  region  from  sea  level  to  an  altitude  of  about  1,500  meters 
(5,000  feet)  contains,  where  it  has  not  been  destroyed,  the  main 
forest  wealth  of  the  two  countries.  Due  to  the  low  rainfall  in  some 
instances,  and  in  others  to  the  character  of  its  distribution,  there 
are  large  areas  that  have  little  or  no  forest  wealth.  Stretching  from 
the  base  of  the  Eastern  Colombian  Andes  to  the  head  of  the  delta  of 
Orinoco,  and  south  of  the  Venezuelan  Andes  and  Caribbean  Range 
to  the  Guiavare  River  in  Colombia  and  the  Orinoco  in  Venezuela, 
lie  the  plains  or  llanos  of  the  Orinoco.  This  is  the  great  prairie 
region  of  northern  South  America,  and,  like  most  prairie  regions,  is 
not  entirely  destitute  of  tree  growth,  for,  along  many  of  the  streams, 
and  in  cases  away  from  the  drainage  lines  where  the  underground 
water  level  is  not  far  below  the  surface,  are  groves  and  fringes  of 
forest  growth,  which,  besides  other  trees,  contain  many  palms.  T1h> 
vast  low-lying  llanos  region  comprises  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  total 
area  of  the  two  countries.  Few  people  realize  how  nuieh  ground 
the  two  northern  countries  of  South  America  cover.  It  will  be  a 
surprise  to'muny  })eople  to  know  that  the  total  area  of  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  is  about  2,222,000  square  kilometers,  or  nearly 
.S5S,()()0  s((uare  miles.  Colombia  lias  a  slightly  larger  area  than  its 
neighhoriiig  icpiihlic.  The  combined  area  of  the  two  countries  is 
more  than  10  times  tlie  area  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  while  the  llanos 
region  is  more  than  two  times  the  size  of  that  famous  Prairie  State. 

E-xteiiding  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sinu  River  in 
Colombia  nearly  to  tiie  delta  of  the  Orinoco  River  in  \'ciie/uehi  is 
a  mirrovv  strij)  of  country  that  has  a  rainlall  of  from  10  to  \-  iiieiies. 
This  is  not  more  than  150  kilometers  in  its  widest  part  and  in  |)laees 
along  the  foot  of  the  coast  range  of  the  Caribbean  Monnlnins  it 
narrows  down  to  less  than  1  to  5  kilometers.  This  dry  belt  is  occu- 
pied by  low,  scrubby,  and  sometimes  thorny  forest,  in  which  the 
giant  cactus  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  many  j)laces.  Besides 
furnishing    firewood    and    small-sized    construction    timlx'is    there 


TYPICAL  COLOMBIAN   FOREST   TREES. 

Top:  A  forest  that  is  being  cut  for  a  conueo  farm  in  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena  River.  Middle:  A  tree 
of  albareo,  or  Colombian  mahogany  ( Cariniana  piriformis).  This  tree  does  not  belong  to  the  true 
mahogany  family,  but  is  a  member  of  the  brazil  nut  family.  Bottom:  Trunk  of  jobo  (Spondtas  lutea) 
in  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena  River.  This  tree  has  a  very  soft  wood  and  is  fast-growing.  It  is  often 
used  to  shade  coffee  and  cacao. 
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grow  ill  tliis  ht'lt  at  least  two  tit'os  of  coiiiincicial  importance.  Hero 
is  the  lioine  of  tlie  famous  lii<iium-vit;e,  known  loeally  as  jijuayaean. 
the  Wood  of  which  is  wi-ll  known  in  the  I'nited  States  in  tlie  form  of 
bowlinj;  balls,  woo(h'n  casters  for  beds  and  other  furniture,  and 
other  purposes  where  a  hartl,  (kirable  wo(mI  is  th'sired  that  will  n(»t 
split.  Here  also  is  the  home  of  the  divi  di\  i  tree  (('atfuilpiiiKi 
coriiiria),  whose  fruit  yiekls  a  valuahle  tannin  product.  Larj^e 
(juantities  of  this  fruit  have  fountl  tlu'ir  way  into  the  markets  of  the 
I'nited  States  aiul  other  countries. 

Hack  of  this  dry  helt  which,  comj)aratively  speakini;,  occupies  a 
very  small  area  the  forests  i^radually  chaiii^e  iti  character  until,  ex- 
cept where  it  has  been  clearetl,  the  troj)ical  virgbi  evergreen  forest  is 
found  in  varying  degrees  of  luxuriance.  From  the  meager  information 
at  hand  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  area  covered  by  virgin  forests. 
excluding  areas  naturally  unforested  and  those  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  cut  over  so  badly  that  they  liave  lost  their  virgiji  character, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  area  of  Colom- 
bia, or  GUI, ()()()  s(|uare  kilometers  (2.S2, ()()()  s(juare  miles),  and  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  Venezuela,  or  .■vl(),()()()  s(|uare  kilometers  (l.n.OOd 
s(|uare  miles),  is  not  far  from  the  area  that  still  remains  in  virgin 
forests.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  forests  of  these  two  countries 
can  be  obtained  by  stating  that  this  is  more  than  one-half  the  size 
of  the  forested  area  t)f  the  I'liited  States. 

The  largest  continuous  area  is  in  the  southern  ])ortion  of  that  part 
of  Colombia  that  lies  east  of  the  Andes.  'Phis  region  is  mostly  draiiu'il 
by  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon.  The  forests  of  this  region  therefore 
partake  of  the  nature  of  those  of  the  great  Amazon  \'allev.  The  nexl 
largest  more  or  less  continuous  forest  region  is  situated  south  of  the 
Orinoco  River  and  lies  along  the  souihern  tributaries  of  thi-^  livcr. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  region  seems  to  he 
too  dry  for  forest  gr<»wl!i,  yet  by  fur  the  larger  portion  seems  to  he 
well  forest«M|.  'I'hese  two  regions,  Iteciiuse  of  their  inaccessibility,  are 
little  utilized.  I'roni  both  of  tliest*  rt'gioiis  more  or  less  rubber  lind< 
its  Way  into  the  markets.  Kroin  some  of  the  souihern  trihularies  t>f 
the  Orinoco  the  famous  Ictnka  hcnn.  the  fiiiil  of  the  tree  Dipleryx 
odoratn.  a  memb«'r  of  the  locust  family,  is  gathert'd  and  distrihuti'd 
to  different  outside  markets.  The  seed--  of  lhi■^  in-f  nn-  ii^rd  in  iiiiikiiiu' 
perfunn's  uiid  for  flavoring  extnicts. 

The  remaining  virgin  foresl<'d  regiiMi->  in  \  cnc/.uchi  .nic  Itnind  in 
pulches  on  the  shipes  of  the  comparatively  low  coastal  mountains. 
tUvi  viaaieru  pxtension  of  the  .iViuJes,  and  on  the  level  laiid>  and 
neighboring  slopes  around  Lake  Maracaibo.  The  vallev  ainl  nmuntain 
slope**  of  the  H<»ulh  central  coiir-'e  of  the  Magdaleiia  dliiinage.  the 
lower  Htretrlu»«  of  the  ('uucu  drainage,  the  up|)er  of  the  Sinn  basin, 
and  nearly  all  the  Afraid  Ki\ir  drainage  consiiinir  the  main  forest 
wi-allh  of  Cohjmbia. 
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\1E\VS    ALO.Ni;    TllK    M.V(i  l;AI,i:.\  A    l;l\  Ki;,   COLUMBIA. 

Top:  A  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalcna,  showing  mango  trees,  foeonut  palms,  and  other  native 
trees.  Middle:  Scene  along  the  upper  Magdalena.  The  deforested  hills  are  the  result  of  eonuco 
cultivation.  Hottoni:  \  forester's  expedition  crossing  a  rapid  mountain  stream  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Andes. 
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These  forests,  occupying  the  space  from  the  low  river  bottom  iij)  to 
an  altitude  of  3,000  and,  in  some  places,  5,000  feet,  show  considerable 
diversity  in  character,  due  to  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  habitat. 
This  large  area  along  the  rivers  of  the  lowlands  is  periodically  flooded, 
consequently  the  nature  of  the  forests  in  such  areas  is  quite  dift'erent 
from  the  higher  flat  alluvial  plains  known  in  many  parts  of  South 
America  as  the  terra  jirma. 

Back  of  the  terra  Jirma  are  the  foothills  and  lower  mountain  slopes, 
say  up  to  3,000  feet  altitudes,  with  a  less  rich  soil  than  the  terra 
Jirma,  better  drainage  and,  on  the  whole,  slightly  less  heat,  especially 
as  the  mountain  slopes  are  ascended.  1  rom  3,000  to  -5,000  leet  the 
difference  is  due  mainly  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  heat  units 
the  surface  of  the  soil  receives.  Again,  within  these  units  the  nature 
of  the  rainfall  contributes  to  laying  its  impress  upon  the  forest.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  arranged  in 
irregular  stories,  and  the  trees  of  each,  because  of  their  inherent 
nature,  can  not  reach,  when  full  grown,  the  story  above  them. 

The  uppermost  story,  the  top  of  which  is  usually  40  to  50  meters 
from  the  ground,  is  composed  of  relatively  few  species,  for  any  given 
region  not  more  than 6  or  8  species  per  acre  at  the  most,  and  of  these, 
in  many  instances,  thr«e  or  four  species  furnish  the  largest  number  of 
individuals,  and  from  a  lumberman's  standpoint  the  composition  of 
this  story,  which  will  supjily  the  bulk  of  the  timber,  is  comparatively 
simple.  In  the  best  conditions  of  growth  the  crowns  of  the  trees  of 
this  story  touch  each  other  or  intermingle,  so  that  the  canopy  is  a 
closed  one;  in  other  places  where  the  conditions  of  growth  are  not  so 
good  the  individual  crowns  are  some  distance  apart,  so  that  if  the 
understories  were  entirely  removed,  the  upper  story  would  have  the 
appearance  of  a  ])ark  forest. 

The  third  story  is  comj)oscd  of  trees  whose  average  height  is  about 
30  meters  (100  feet).  The  upper  level  of  this  story  will  reach  to  the 
toj)  ol"  the  trunks  of  tbe  trees  of  the  top  story.  This  story  is  usually 
somewliat  more  complex  in  com])()sition,  though  stiU  comparatively 
simple.  The  second  story  wiU  have  trees  varying  in  height  from  15 
to  20  meters  and  the  first  story  from  5  to  10  meters.  It  is  in  tlicse 
two  stories  that  the  greatest  numl)er  of  si)ecies  are  found,  })ut  even 
here  many  of  the  individuals  are  young  trees  of  the  two  u|)perm()st 
stories. 

The  ground  floor  is  comijosed  principally  t'f  sceiUings,  young  trees 
and  other  young  woody  lianas,  with  a  very  few  indiviihials  of  her- 
baceous plants  such  as  ferns,  grasses,  and  the  like.  In  many  m-  j  j 
stances  these  arc  almost  wanting,  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
very  few  species  of  trees  are  capable  of  reaehinir  tiie  u|)i)er  stoiies. 
Thus,  for  a  given  area,  where  there  wiU  be  JOO  oi-  more  diireicnL  kinds 
of  trees,  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  in  many  instances  less  tliaii 
this,  will  have  representatives  in  the  upper  two  stories. 
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Different  from  most  temperate  forests  are  the  buttressed  roots  of 
many  of  the  largest  trees,  yet  their  eounterparts  exist  in  some  of  the 
trees  of  the  cypress  swamps  of  the  southern  United  States.  The 
one  feature  that  stands  out  above  all  others  is  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  palms.  Seldom  are  these  large  enough  to  reach  the 
liighest  of  the  forest  stories,  and  in  some  types  of  tropical  forests 
they  are  nearly  absent. 

To  the  dweller  of  colder  climates  the  wood  of  mahogany  is  the 
timber  par  excellence  of  the  Tropics.  Few  people  realize  that 
mahogany  is  a  term  applied  to  the  woods  of  a  large  number  of  species. 
Some  60  different  kinds  of  wood  are  known  as  mahogany,  and  many 
of  them  find  their  way  into  the  markets  of  the  Ignited  States,  wliile 
some  are  grown  there.  The  true  or  original  mahogany,  however, 
is  native  to  the  region  extending  from  southern  Florida,  througliout 
tlie  West  Indies  to  Colombia  and  Venezuela  up  through  Central 
America  to  and  including  southern  Mexico.  In  the  forests  of  Colom- 
l)ia  and  Venzuela  it  reaches  its  southern  limits  and  is  very  scarce, 
though  in  Venezuela  particularly  it  is  much  in  demand  as  a  park 
tree  and  as  shade  for  coffee  plantations.  The  true  mahogany  comes 
from  two  species  of  Swietenia  and  belongs  to  the  family  known  as 
Meliaceae.  A  temporate  representative  of  this  family  is  the  China 
berry  {Melia  azedarach)  commonly  planted  as  an  ornanKMital  shrub 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  S])anisli  nam(> 
of  Caoba.  mahogany  is  found  in  some  of  the  local  markets  of  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela;  in  others  it  was  entirely  wanting;  in  none  was  it 
common. 

Anolhci-  inombcr  of  the  mahogany  family,  however,  is  not  only 
common  in  ;ill  the  markets  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  but  through- 
(iiit  the  whole  of  South  America.  This  is  the  "cedro"  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, connnonly  known  in  t]i(>  markets  of  the  United  ^States  as  cigar- 
box  cedar,  Spanish  (('(hir.  oi-  West  Indian  ce(hir.  It  belongs  to  the 
genus  Ce(h-ehi  and  is  usually  referred  to  as  (\>drela  odornin,  wliicli 
seems  to  he  con  lined  to  the  West  IiuHcs.  Other  closely  related 
species  grow  ihidugiiout  Central  and  South  America  as  far  south  as 
iiorlheni  Argentina.  Cedro,  while  still  s(nittered  in  the  forests,  is 
much  inoi'e  e.oiiinion  than  mahogany.  In  some  pai'fs  of  Colombia  at 
least  it  i>  nuicli  more  prized  tlian  mahogany.  In  tlie  forests  ol  the 
Magchdena  \'alley  where  I  found  both  species  growing  <'edid  was 
known  as  Cedro  i-eal  (royal  ccdan.wlulc  mahogany  was  called  Cedro 
caoha  (mahogany  cedar).  From  the  fact  that  the  woodmen  have 
a  eniiimon  generic  name  for  both  species,  I  lie  t  ices  and  the  wood 
resemhie  each  other  c|o>el\  in  fact  so  neail\  alike  are  the  solter 
grade-,  of  nni.hoga,ny  and  the  harder  grades  of  cedro  thai  were  it  not 
fir  t  he  odor  of  cedi-o,  none  hut  an  expert  c(Hild  I  ell  t  hem  a  pa  it .  Mie 
he>t   <'-ra,de>  of  maho<ran\-  can   he  (dassed   a>  wood^  that    are   medium 
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in  banhiess,  -wliile  the  softer  grades  and  all  grades  of  cedro  are  soft 
"hardwoods."  Because  of  the  resemblance  in  color,  texture,  and 
structure  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  "true"  mahogany 
found  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  cedro. 

The  catalpa  family  (Bignoniacese)  furnishes  two  groups  of  woods 
that  are  common  on  the  local  markets.  The  trees  which  produce  the 
wood  knowii  as  roble  in  some  parts  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  belong 
to  the  genus  Tecoma — the  same  genus  of  the  trumpet  creeper,  a 
columon  porch  vine  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  group 
of  woods  gets  its  name  "roble"  (Spanish  for  oak)  because  in  color  it 
resembles  our  oak.  It,  however,  is  softer  than  is  oak,  but  is  used  for 
many  purposes  to  which  oak  is  put.  Another  group  of  much  harder 
and  more  durable  woods,  which  resemble  the  lignum  vitae  of  com- 
merce is  known  as  Araguaney  in  Venezuela  and  as  Guayacan  polville 
in  Colombia.  This  group  of  woods  is  much  used  where  great  dura- 
bility is  required,  as,  for  example,  any  construction  work  that  is  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  The  species  that  produce  it  arc  usually 
referred  to  the  genus  Tecoma  or  Tabebuia,  and  similar  woods  are 
found  scattered  through  the  forests  from  Mexico  to  northern  Argen- 
tina. Small  quantities  of  the  Araguane}'  of  Venezuela  arc  found  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  imdcu-  the  name  of  Maracaibo  lignum 
vitse.  The  trees  of  the  catali)a  family  can  be  readily  recognized  in 
the  forests  by  their  large  showy  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
common  catalpa  or  trum|)et  creeper. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  cotton  tree  {('dba  ])entandra) ,  knowi. 
in  some  Spanish  American  countries  under  the  common  name  of 
Ceiba.  This  tree  is  a  monarch  of  the  lowlands  of  American  Tropics. 
Its  wood  is  softer  than  that  of  the  cottonwood  tree  familiar  to  the 
reader.  Those  of  you  who  have  nevei-  heard  of  this  tree  may  liave 
slept  on  mattresses  or  used  life  belts  made  of  the  cotton  that  couh's 
from  this  tree.  This  product  is  known  commercially  as  Kopak  and, 
strangely  enough,  while  the  tree  is  one  of  the  commonest  in  the  forests 
of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  and  is  planted  (U'erywhere,  the  main 
source  of  Kopak  comes  from  plantations  in  far-away  Java,  The 
woi-ld  consumes  millions  of  pounds  of  Kopak  annually,  most  of  which 
is  grown  in  Java.  BiM-ause  of  its  extreme  softness  the  wood  of  Ceil)a 
is  not  much  used.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  strictly  tropical  family, 
the  Bond)acaco8e,  closely  related  to  th(>  family  to  which  cot  (on  niid 
tobacco  belong.  While;  the  wood  of  Ceiba  is  not  much  used  the  fam- 
ily produces  another  large  tree  that  yields  a  light  red  wood  that  is 
niucii  used  as  a  common  construction  timber  in  Colombia  Jind  \  cnc- 

zu(;la.     The  scientific  name  of  the  tree  that  i)roduces  this  w I  luis 

not  yet  been  determined.  In  X'enezuela  it  is  known  as  Sa(|ue-sii(|ue 
and  in  Colomhia  a>  Tolii  (.r  Ceiba  Colorado.  To  this  fumily  nlso  he- 
longs  the  so-called  cork  (»r  balsa  wood  {( hhrotna  Im/opus}  o|  <'(Hiimerce. 
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This  wood  is  so  light  that  it  is  used  as  floats  for  fish  nets,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  corks.  An  enterprising  firm  in  the  United  States  is 
advocating  its  use  for  life  belts. 

Almost  everybody  has  eaten  Brazil  nuts,  or  '  'nigger  toes,"  yet  few 
people  know  that  the  family  {LecytJiidacese)  to  which  the  Brazil  nut 
belongs  produces  trees  whose  lumber  is  common  in  the  markets  of 
many  South  American  countries,  and  one  species,  known  as  Colombian 
mahogany,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  mahogany  in  the  United  States. 
The  trees  of  a  number  of  species  are  known  under  the  English  name 
of  monkey  pots  because  of  the  size  and  shape  of  their  fruits.  In 
Colombia  at  least  one  species  is  known  as  Coco  de  mono — that  is, 
monkey  coconut.  This  fruit  resembles  a  small  coconut,  hence  the 
name.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  opens  by  a  lid  at  the  top  and  the  seeds, 
smaller  and  more  crinkled  than  the  Brazil  nut  drop  out.  In  some 
places  on  terra  firma  of  the  Magdalena  River  one  or  more  species  of 
the  monkey  pot  trees  are  more  abundant  than  any  other.  They  are 
truly  monarchs  of  the  forest.  The  wood,  brownish  red  in  color,  is 
used  locally  for  railroad  ties.  The  Colombian  mahogany  or  Albarco 
as  it  is  known  in  Colombia  is,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Andes  and  is  very  abundant.  The  wood  resembles  mahog- 
any in  color  but  is  harder  and  of  a  different  texture.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  {Cariniana  pyriformis)  is  in  size  and  shape  like  a  pear.  So  re- 
markably symmetrical  is  it  that  some  specimens  look  as  if  they  had 
been  turned  on  a  lathe.  When  ripe  the  lid  at  the  top  drops  off  and 
when  replaced  fits  almost  perfectly.  So  symmetrical  and  uniform  in 
size  and  shape  are  many  of  the  fruits  that  tlie  lid  of  one  will  fit  the 
fruit  of  another. 

Another  group  of  trees  of  the  Tropics  that  is  represented  in  the 
Imited  States  by  such  shrubs  and  vines  as  the  sumac  and  poison  ivy 
is  the  Anacardiacese.  or  sumac  family.  One  of  the  best  known  tropical 
fruits  is  the  product  of  the  mango  tree  ( Mangifera  indica) .  Introduced 
from  the  eastern  tropics  no  cultivated  landscape  of  the  lowlands  of 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  other  parts  of  the  tropics  is  complete  with- 
out its  groves  of  mango  trees.  Many  will  be  surprised  to  know  that 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  that  produces  this  famous  fruit  are  poisonous  to 
some  people,  just  as  those  of  its  relative,  the  poison  ivy,  are.  The  fruit, 
also,  can  not  be  eaten  by  some  for  the  same  reason. 

Known  as  caracoli  in  Colombia  and  mija  in  X'cnczui^ia,  .'iiiotlicr 
member  {Anncardium  rhbiocarpus)  of  this  family  pi-oijuccs  a  \\o(i(i 
that  is  red  in  color  and  comj)aratively  soft.  It  is  a  ((.mmoM  con-^lruf- 
tion  timber  in  holli  N'cnc/jicin  and  Colombia.  The  tree  that  pnxluces 
this  wf.od  is  known  as  ('sj)iive  in  Panama.  An  enterprising  lumberman 
ha.s  altemj)ted  to  place  it  on  I  lie  market  as  mahogany,  calling  )t 
espave  mahogany,  but  so  fai-  he  has  not  been  successful  in  getting  it 
generally  acce|)teil. 
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Jobo  {Spondias  lutea)  is  a  common  tree  of  the  virgin  forests,  and 
because  of  its  rapid  growth  it  is  planted  extensively  as  a  shade  tree 
especially  for  coffee  and  cacao.  Its  wood  is  soft  and,  because  it  warps 
badly,  is  not  used  much  for  lumber.  It  is,  however,  used  for  making 
matches  and,  if  properly  seasoned,  could  be  made  a  valuable  cheap 
construction  timber.  It  produces  an  edible  fruit  which  is  known  under 
the  English  name  of  hog  plum. 

Another  member  of  the  sumac  family  is  Gateado  (Venezuela)  and 
Diomate  or  Gusanero  (Colombia).  The  scientific  name  is  Astronium 
graveolens.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  a  reddish  brown,  streaked 
with  black  and  is  much  prized  for  cabinet  and  furniture  wood. 
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AT  least  95  per  cent  of  the  world's  wheat  crop  is  eaten  by 
human  bemgs;  not  8  per  cent  of  its  com  crop  is  so  eaten. 
I  The  production  of  corn  exceeds  the  production  of  wheat, 
and  it  is  grown  over  a  much  more  extended  area.  Very 
little  corn  is  transported  away  from  where  it  is  grown;  two-thirds 
is  consumed  on  the  farms  where  produced,  and  much  of  the  other 
third  within  the  limit  of  horse-drawn  or  motor  carriage.  Wlieat 
and  wheat  flour  are  subjects  of  long  hauls  by  rail  or  vessel.  Wheat 
in  the  form  of  bread  is  the  most  acceptable  of  all  human  foods; 
wherever  available  it  displaces  all  other  grains,  roots,  and  tubers. 
Corn  is  eaten  only  when  wheat  is  not  available;  for  the  rest  it  is 
stock  feed.  Com  is  America's  greatest  gift  to  the  world;  its  value 
is  appreciated,  but  not  to  the  full  extent;  this  will  come  when  we 
know  how  to  prepare  it  as  human  food.  Some  such  marvel  as 
Charles  Lamb  fancied  to  have  been  wrought  in  pigs  by  the  roasting, 
must  also  be  wrought  in  com. 

In  the  August  (1917)  number  of  the  Bulletin  under  the  title, 
"Wanted,  a  New  Bread,"  an  attempt  was  made  to  state  in  more  or 
less  exact  terms  the  problem  of  basic  food  which  now  confronts  the 
world,  and  which  beyond  any  doubt  will,  if  unsolved,  press  even 
harder  after  the  war  than  it  does  now.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  was 
to  lead  investigators  away  from  the  inconsequential,  although  not 
necessarily  from  the  temporary.  The  subject  of  food  is  being  studied 
now  as  it  never  was  before.  The  need  for  this  study  is  apparent  to 
everyone  and  it  should  receive  every  encouragement.     There  will  be 
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unproductive  effort;  there  must  be,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  wasted 
effort.  It  is  only  wasted  when  directed  toward  a  problem  itself  not 
understood.  The  writer  believes  that  a  clear  comprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  thousands  of  investigators,  many  of  them  very  competent, 
of  just  what  is  the  problem  they  have  on  hand  will  lead  to  its  solution 
in  a  shoit  time.  He  himself  has  no  solution  to  offer.  His  fitness,  if 
any,  is  in  assembling  the  material  facts,  the  known  quantities,  and  iu 
pointing  out  the  starting  point  for  the  investigation. 

No  one  will  contend  that  l)read  is  indispensable.  Man  can  live 
without  bread ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  does ; 
yet,  notwithstanding,  bread  is  the  basic  food  of  all  higher  civilizations. 
The  food  economics,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  agricultural  (k^velop- 
ment  of  Europe,  America,  and  wherever  else  the  white  race  dwells,  is 
based  on  bread.  Black,  brown,  and  ^^ellow  people  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  white  and  become  bread  eaters.  Bread  will,  if 
available,  conquer  the  whole  world.  It  does  not  necessarily  displace 
other  foods,  but  it  renders  all  such  secondary.  Its  march  has  been 
irresistible. 

The  bread  here  spoken  of  is  wheat  bread;  rye  to  be  coiisidcnul  as 
a  sort  of  wheat  althougli  less  adaptable  to  bread  making.  Satis- 
factory bread  can  not  be  made  of  other  grains — rice,  potatoes,  or 
like  starchy  foods.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  barley  bannocks  and 
corn  pone,  true  bread  without  wheat  flour  is  not  yet  possible.  Some 
of  the  confections  of  buckwheat,  barley,  corn  meal,  and  oatmeal, 
particularly  when  served  hot  or  made  with  eggs,  milk,  and  butter, 
are  tasty  cates,  but  they  are  not  bread.  Formerly  what  might,  by 
some  stretch  be  called  bread,  was  made  of  corn  and  eaten  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  is  yet  eaten 
in  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Latin  America.  This  was  of  ])laiii 
corn  meal  with  a  little  salt  and  water.  Tliis  kind  of  l)rcad  dis- 
appears everywhere  when  wheat  flour  bread  is  available.  Even  the 
southern  colored  farm  laborer  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  eat  corn 
bread  except  when  eggs  and  milk  for  the  making  are  to  be  had. 
lint  wjiy?  Corn  in  any  other  form  than  bread  is  as  tasty  as  wheat. 
It  Jius  cfpiul  food  value.  It  has  a  broacU'r  food  use,  since  it  can  be 
nsed  as  a  ficsh  vegetahle  aiul  serves  also  foi-  (h\ving  and  eaiuiiiig. 
Iruhi-tri.-illy  and  cidturally  it  is  far  superior  to  wjieal.  It  i--  a.  l>e(lei- 
stock  \'i><>t\  and  it  Jias  many  useful  iioiifood  a(hi|)talioiis  wliich  w ji(>at 
Jias  not.  It  can  be  produced  at  less  cost,  and  reciuires  iniic]i  h'ss 
reserve  for  seeding.  Not  least,  its  |)ossihilities  iti  th<'  matter  of 
varietal  irnjirovemciil  are  much  greater.  In  no  singh'  paiticuhir  is 
wheat  tlie  e(|nal  of  cDrn  <'xce])t  as  a  ])i(  ad-tnaking  nniterial,  and  in 
this  it  far  e\ccl>  c(irn. 

Accepting  tlie  eNperience  of  the  j)asl  as  (h-ni(instra t iiig  th<'  neces- 
sity for  ))r('ad,  as  sh(»wing  tlial  man  will  accei)t  no  substitute  if  breail 
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can  1);'  Juid,  the  problem  of  a  larger  or  au  entire  substitution  of  corn 
for  wheat  as  human  food  narrows  itself  into  an  inquiry  into  the 
bread-making  possibilities  of  corn.  The  writer  discards  from  this 
inquiry  all  question  of  hot  breads  and  all  breads  made  with  admix- 
tures of  eggs,  milk,  etc.,  as  not  pertinent  to  the  inquiry. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war,  the  needs  of  American  and  allied  troops 
abroad,  and  of  the  civil  populations  of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and 
Italy,  demand  the  utmost  economy  in  the  use  of  wheat  and  rye. 
At  the  very  best  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  most  urgent  need. 
Substitution  there  must  be  and  has  been.     America's  allies  have  cut 
wlieat  to  the  bone.    The  United  States  must  do  the  same.     Every  sub- 
stitute or  part  substitute  must  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent.     This  the 
allies  are  doing  and  this  America  must  do.     Yet  there  is  an  irreducible 
minimum — bread  must  be;  and  there  is  no  bread-making  material  ex- 
cept wheat.     Fortunately,  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  the  surplus  bread-making  energy  of  wheat  flour  enables  the  skilled 
baker  to  use  a  proportion  of  other  materials  as  a  substitute,  more 
properly  an  adulterant.     A  reduction  in  the  quantitative  extrac- 
tion  of    offal   in   milling  wheat    effects  the   same  purpose.     Bread 
made  with  an  admixture  of  such  adulterants  is  the  so-called  war 
bread.     The  list  of  adulterants  may  be  extended  almost  indefinitely, 
but  principally  it  comprises  flour  gi'ound  from  corn,  barley,  oats, 
millet,  and  other  locally  available  grains,  or  from  desiccated  tubers 
and  roots  or  from  the  latter  boiled  and  mashed.     A  certam  pro- 
portion of  these  adulterants  can  be  used  to  take  up  the  surplus  bread- 
making  energy  of  the  wheat  flour  and  the  resulting  bread,  while 
less  tasty  than  all  wheat  bread,  in  the  emergency  is  entirely  satis- 
factory.    The  proportion  of  the  adulterant  which  can  be  used  appears 
to  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  whole.     From  this  fact 
it  is  argued  that  this  proportion  of  the  wheat  flour  can  be  conserved. 
It  does  not  so  work  out  in  practice.     Any  proportion  of  wheat,  even 
the  whole,  can  be  conserved  by  not  usmg  bread;  but  if  bread  be  used, 
the    proportion    of    the    adulterant  which    a  skilled    and    properly 
equipped  baker  may  be  able  to  use  is  not  the  measure  of  the  saving 
for  the  whole  country.     The  farmer's  wife  and  the  ordmary  cook, 
with  poor  baking  facilities,  often  forced  to  use  dry  and  other  inferior 
>'easts,  can  not  make  use  of  the  adulterants  to  any  extent.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  present  very  few  of  them  make  any  effort  to  do  so, 
liaving  found  by  experiment  that  it  was  impracticable.     The  adul- 
terant responds  to  a  war  emergency,  and  that  only  to  a  limited 
extent.     It  neither  solves  the  problem  of  bread  nor  points  the  way 
to  its  solution.     We  must  cease  to  eat  bread,  in  which  case  we  w^ould 
in  all  probability  eat  potatoes  instead,  or  learn  to  make  bread  of 
the  adulterants  alone.     The  latter  is  the  real  problem,  and  it  should 
not  be  beyond  luimaii  ingenuity. 
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Perhaps  no  better  light  can  be  tlu-own  upon  the  matter,  at  least  in 
its  begmnings,  than  to  inquire  what  property  it  is  that  wheat  pos- 
sesses and  corn  or  potatoes  do  not,  or  what  agency  is  applicable  to 
the  former  and  not  to  the  latter,  by  means  of  which  a  satisfactory 
bread  can  be  made  of  one  and  not  of  the  other. 

Wheat  and  corn  contain  about  the  same  food  elements  in  about 
the  same  proportions  and  they  have  about  equal  food  values. 
Results  of  hundreds  of  analyses  prove  that  variations  within  the 
wheats  and  variations  within  the  corns  are  as  great  as  the  average 
variations  between  wheat  and  corn.  The  elements  are  carbohy- 
drates (starches,  sugars,  etc.)  about  80  per  cent,  protein  about  12 
per  cent,  ether  extracts  (fats)  about  6  per  cent,  and  ash  about  2  per 
cent.  In  adaptability  to  the  human  digestive  apparatus  corn  and 
wheat  are  about  ec^ual,  with  whatever  advantage  there  be  apparently 
on  the  side  of  corn;  yet,  on  the  whole,  claims  of  superiority  as  human 
food  for  either  over  the  other  have  but  little  fomidation. 

The  chemical  elements  of  corn  and  wheat  are  so  similar  as  to  be 
almost  identical,  but  the  forms  these  elements  take  differ;  in  some 
respects,  speaking  economically,  almost  radically.  For  one  thing 
wheat  is  rich  in  gluten  and  corn  is  very  poor.  As  a  human  food  the 
gluten  of  wheat  has  no  superiority  over  the  same  elements  under 
other  forms  in  corn.  It  is  the  mechanical  and  not  the  chemical  or  food 
properties  of  gluten  that  are  of  importance.  The  sticky,  mucilagi- 
nous nature  of  gluten  is  the  property  that  wheat  possesses,  and 
corn,  other  grains,  seeds,  and  potatoes  do  not  possess,  which  makes 
the  former  the  only  availa})le  bread  grain.  But  this  is  true  only 
because  man,  prehistoric  man  in  this  case,  has  been  able  to  find  an 
inexpensive,  easily  procurable,  and  food  and  taste  neutral  substance, 
which,  applied  to  the  gluten  and  through  the  action  of  heat,  pro- 
duces the  marvelous  result  of  converting  wheat  flour  dough  when 
baked  into  bread.  The  secret  of  wheat  bread  is  in  the  "raising." 
The  immediate  action  of  the  escaping  gases  of  yeast  or  other  leavens 
on  the  moist  dough  is  purely  mechanical.  They  render  the  dough 
porous.  Tli(^  loaf  is  further  swollen  in  the  initial  stages  of  l)akiiig 
through  the  action  of  the  heat  of  the  oven.  The  resultant  is.  liow- 
ever,  something  scarcely  to  be  expected  of  mechanical  action.  Tlic 
taste  and  flavor  of  the  leavened  bread  is  entirely  distinct  from 
unleavened  ])r(^a(I,  parched  flour,  or  roasted  wheal.  In  cfrt'ct  a  new 
food  substance  is  created  ])y  the  action  of  luuit  in  the  [xnons  dough. 
Beef,  potatoes,  barley,  corn,  buckwheat,  or  oats  arc  nioic  nr  less  tli(^ 
same  no  matter  how  cooked,  and  so  also  is  wheal,  unless  il  be  in  the 
form  of  leavened  bread. 

Except  in  tlu^  form  of  leaviMied  bread,  many  (one  is  leinpled  to  say 
all)  starchy  foods,  grains,  roots,  and  tubers  are  better  adapt e(|  and 
mor(^  aceeptabh'   as   iiuniaii   food    than   wheal.      'I'lie  seeicl    o|    w  jieat 
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bread  is  leaven.     This  fact  can  not  be  too  much  emphasized      If 
then,  a  leaven  can  be  found  for  some  of  the  other  grains  or  for  some 
t^ber  or  root,  will  not  wheat  be  supplanted  ?     No  doubt  it  will  be 
If  the  gram,  the  root,  or  the  tuber  supphes  a  bread  equally  acceptable 
with  wheat  bread,  and  in  addition  offers  greater  cultural  advantages 
Corn  and  potatoes,  beyond  any  question,  answer  the  second  condi- 
tion; but  the  first  condition,  that  is  unanswered  and  has  been  but 
httle  studied.     We  say  a  leaven  for  corn  or  potatoes,  but  there  is  no 
need  that  it  be  such.     It  may  be  anything,  a  substance,  a  process 
or  an  apparatus  that  will  accomplish  the  purpose  of  makmg  ^ood 
bread.     Quite  recently  prizes  have  been  offered  in  New  York  for  the 
best  bread  to  be  made  from  the  materials  classed  by  the  United 
States  Food  Commission  as  wheat  substitutes.     This  list  includes 
corn,  barley,  rice,  oats,  and  others.     The  idea  of  those  offering  the 
prizes  appears  to  be  that  the  secret  of  no-wheat  bread  is  to  be  dis 
covered  m  some  development  of  the  baker's  art.     This  is  not  impos- 
sible, although  the  UTiter  believes  it  to  be  improbable      Of  all  that 
goes  to  make  the  problem  of  corn  or  barley  bread  the  baker  is  about 
the  only  one  who  has  heretofore  given  serious  thought  to  the  matter 
He  and  all  his  predecessors  have  failed,  so  that  from  the  baking  stand- 
point alone  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  has  been  can  be  accomplished 
The  chemist  should  try,  the  miller  should  try,  perhaps  the  farmer 
might  help.     The  baker  has  done  all  that  can  be  expected-  now 
others  must  come  to  his  assistance.     But,  one  asks,  do  we  want  to 
supplant  wheat  bread?     Even  if  some  other  good  bread  be  found 
would  it  not  be  well  to  keep  both  ?     It  is  not  a  question  of  what  one 
wants  to  do,  but  of  what  conditions  will  force  one  to  do      If  the  new 
bread  answers  every  requisite  as  well  as  wheat  bread,  can  be  pro- 
duced at  much  less  cost,  and  is  available  over  larger  areas  of  the 
earths  surface,  mcluding  in  the  main  the  present  wheat  areas  then 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made  must  to  a  large  extent  supplant 
wheat.  ^  '■ 

Outside  of  human  food,  wheat,  unhke  corn,  potatoes,  barley    and 
oats,  IS  but  httle  used.     There  is  but  httle  need  for  it  except  to  per- 
form its  one  prune  use-bread  making.     Wheat  as  human  food  has 
supplanted  corn  with  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ameri- 
can Contment,  it  constantly  and  rapidly  supplants  it  everywhere 
Ahnost  as  rapidly  it  is  supplanting  other  grains-rice,  manioc,  and 
all  other  starchy  foods;  but  only  as  human  food.     Wheat  does  not 
supplant  corn.     On  the  contrary,  the  cultivation  of  corn  increases 
much  more  rapidly  than  wheat  cultivation.     Before  the  war  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  ahnost  ceased  to  eat  matured  corn 
but  they  grew  from  three  to  four  thnes  as  much  of  it  as  of  wheat' 
in  the  battle  between  corn  and  wheat,  corn  had  won  on  every  field 
but  one,  but  from  this  one  it  had  almost  entirely  retired.       Discover 
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a  way  of  making  bread  of  corn  and  wheat  will  in  all  probability  fall 
below  barley,  perhaps  below  buckwheat.  Rye  may  be  able  to  hold 
its  own,  but  not  wheat. 

Corn  is  the  economically  superior  grain,  and  it  is  produced  in 
larger  quantities.  The  figures  given  by  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  Rome,  for  eight  years,  1909  to  1916,  inclusive,  are: 
Wheat,  666,0:30,600  metric  tons;  corn,  651,520,700  tons.  In  1910 
the  corn  production  exceeded  the  wheat,  and  again  in  1912  and  in 
1914.  Incomplete  returns  for  1917  indicate  that  the  corn  crop  will 
exceed  the  wheat  crop  by  20  per  cent  or  more.  The  institute's 
figures  are  confessedly  incomplete.  They  include  returns  from 
about  all  the  wheat,  but  by  no  means  from  all  the  corn  producing 
countries.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  production  of  wheat  was 
five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  corn.  Corn,  notwithstanding 
the  war  demands  for  wheat  bread,  has  now  taken  its  permanent  place 
ahead  of  wheat,  and  this  place  it  wiU  hold  even  though  it  ceases  to 
be  in  any  degree  a  human  food.  This  it  has  done  because  from  the 
grower's  standpoint  it  is  the  better  grain  and  better  fits  the  farm 
economy. 

Corn  was  a  tropical  plant — that  is,  it  originated  in  tropical  America. 
Even  yet  half  of  Europe  regards  it  a  tropical  plant,  unsuited  to  any 
but  tropical  or  subtropical  regions.  From  South  America,  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man,  corn  had  spread  through  Central 
America,  ^lexico,  and  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States.  Since 
it  has  spread  ov'er  a  large  part  of  the  globe.  Corn  statistics  are  com- 
piled by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  from  Austria, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Koumania,  Russia,  and 
Switzerland  in  Eur<)i)e;  from  Japan  and  Russia  in  Asia;  from  Algeria, 
Egypt,  and  Tunis  in  Africa;  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
North  America;  from  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay  in  South 
America;  and  from  xVustralia  and  New  ZcaUmd.  Tliese  are  States 
adhering  to  the  institute  and  reporting.  Corn  is  grown  in  addition  in 
Portugal,  Tuj'key,  India,  Serbia,  Greece,  Morocco,  South  and  Central 
Africa,  many  of  the  ishmds  of  the  Pacific,  Mexico,  the  Central  Aniericaii 
States,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia.  CuNa. 
Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  and  oilier  parts 
of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  not  yet  successfully  grown  in  the  British 
Isles  or  in  noiihrin  Europe. 

The  cultural  possibilities  of  coin  are  less  well  known  than  of  wheat. 
A|)pai-ently  we  havr  veiy  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  what  fan  he 
(lone  with  wheat,  hiil  hy  no  means  of  what  ran  he  done  with  t(.rn. 
In  lro|)ical  South  .\nieri<;i.  where  corn  originated,  varieties  of  corn 
commonly  grown  i-e(piire  h\c  months  to  mature.  In  tlu'  noi'thern 
United  States  and  Cana«la  varieties  of  coin  are  grown  iha!  take  only 
three  months  to  matui-e.      In  all  prc.hahilil.N   a  v.ariely  will  he  found 
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to  mature  in  80  days,  and  such  a  variety  will  be  suitable  for  England 
and  northern  Europe.  The  same  end  may  be  attained  in  another 
way.  There  are  great  variations  in  the  heat  requirements  for  germi- 
nation among  the  corns.  A  variety  may  be  found  to  germinate  at 
a  sufficiently  low  temperature  to  make  it  suitable  for  these  more 
northern  regions.  He  is  a  venturesome  man  who  says  that  corn 
may  not  sometime  be  grown  wherever  wheat  is  now  grown.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  areas  in  tropical  lands  (corn  can  be  grown  in  all  the 
Tropics)  where  wheat  will  grow  must  be  very  limited.  Wheat  has 
been  developed  through  ages  of  experimentation  and  selection,  and 
is  now  about  what  it  was  when  Virgil  wrote  the  Georgics.  The  gains 
of  wheat  in  2,000  years  have  been  small,  very  small,  as  compared 
with  the  cultural  gains  of  corn  in  one-fiftieth  of  the  time.  Corn  is 
even  now  grown  over  much  more  than  twice  as  large  an  area  as  wheat, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  proportion  will  become 
greater.  The  United  States  produces  over  SO  per  cent  of  the  world's 
crop  of  corn  and  about  25  per  cent  of  its  wheat.  In  both  grains  it 
leads  in  economy  of  production.  That  is  to  say,  it  produces  more 
of  each  grain  per  capital  and  labor  units  than  any  other  country 
(except  Canada  on  a  par  as  to  wheat).  Its  production  per  acre  in 
corn  is  above  the  average  of  all  producing  countries,  but  its  wheat 
acre  production  is  below  the  average.  England  grows  from  35  to  40 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre;  the  United  States  less  than  half  this 
amount  (under  1 5  bushels) ;  yet  the  cost  of  production  per  bushel 
is  less  here  than  in  England. 

Production  per  acre  is  no  test  whatever  of  economy  of  production 
or  of  good  agriculture.  People  who  believe  that  all  that  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  bulk  or  cheapen  the  cost  of  grain  is  to  make  two  plants 
grow  where  one  grew  before  have  but  little  knowledge  of  what  it 
costs  in  labor  and  expense  to  make  the  second  plant  grow.  Very 
often  it  is  better  to  grow  the  second  plant  somewhere  else.  Some 
theorists  and  fancy  farmers  who  farm  for  fun  regardless  of  cost 
affect  to  believe  that  shiftlessness  lies  at  the  root  of  the  low  American 
acre  production.  These  people,  while  no  doubt  they  can  produce 
50,  60,  or  more  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on  land  similar  to  that 
where  their  neighbors  produce  only  15,  should  know  that  the  China- 
man can  beat  them  at  their  own  game.  Yet  China,  with  over  90 
per  cent  of  its  population  doing  nothing  but  raise  food,  produces 
barley  enough  to  live  on,  while  the  United  States  with  a  proportion 
of  food  producers  only  about  one-fourth  as  great,  raises  enough  for 
all  and  has  a  big  surplus  to  export.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  what  goes  into  the  respective  stomachs  of 
American  and  Chinaman.  The  higher  civilization  demands  exten- 
sive, not  intensive,  farming — a  fact  which  our  self-styled  experts 
should  learn. 
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Corn  is  the  most  economical  grain  we  know.  In  the  United  States, 
where  wheat  and  corn  are  both  produced,  two  and  a  half  to  three 
times  the  measure  of  corn  can  be  grown  as  of  wheat.  First-class  land 
will  produce  from  80  to  100  l)ushels  of  corn,  and  the  same  land  will 
scarcely  ever  produce  over  30  bushels  of  wheat.  Fancy  farmers 
(and  Chinamen)  have  produced  75  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  over  200  bushels  of  corn  by  the  same  methods 
(in  South  Carolina)  have  been  produced  on  a  single  acre. 

The  seed  requirements  of  corn  are  only  about  one-tenth  the  like 
requirements  of  wheat.  Allowing  for  all  losses  through  replanting, 
freezing,  rot,  etc.,  the  actual  seed  requirement  for  the  live-year 
period  1911-1915  was:  Wheat,  90  pounds,  li  bushels  per  acre;  corn, 
9.8  pounds  per  acre — a  bushel  to  5f  acres.  This  saving  in  seetl 
is  of  great  value.  On  the  other  hand,  wheat  has  some  advantages 
over  corn.  It  is  better  suited  to  new  land;  it  requires  less  cultivation ; 
it  is  sown  in  the  fall  and  harvested  in  midsummer,  so  that  some 
times  it  better  fits  in  with  an  economy  of  labor  distribution.  Taking 
these  advantages  as  an  offset,  corn  is  produced  at  from  50  to  60  per 
cent  the  cost  of  wheat. 

Corn  and  hay  are  the  bases  of  nearly  all  agriculture  in  the  United 
States.  Corn  becomes  a  like  base  wherever  it  is  cultivated.  Our 
farming  is  built  upon  corn.  The  production  of  all  food  animals  and 
their  by-products,  wool,  hides,  etc.,  depends  uj)oncorn.  The  farmers' 
work  animals  live  upon  corn  and  hay.  Even  the  production  of  other- 
grains  depend  upon  the  corn  crop.  Although  we  do  not  eat  niueh 
corn  we  antl  a  lav^c  part  of  the  world  \\(iul(l  starve  were  it  not  for 
this  most  beneficent  piid  \alual)le  grain.  The  one  thing  needed  is 
the  discoverv  of  how    lo  make  i)r(^ad  of  it.  W.  C.  W. 
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Brazil's  Expansion  of  Manufacturing,  in  the  January  number  of 
The  Americas,  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  remarkable  strides  that 
country  is  now  makmg  in  the  production  of  manufactured  articles, 
in  some  instances  not  only  for  home  consumption  but  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  export  trade.  That 
Brazil  should  send  cotton  textiles  to  France  and  other  European 
countries  is  undoubtedly  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  things  as  they 
formerly  existed,  and  is  striking  in  its  significance.  The  European 
war  seemed  at  first  to  threaten  economic  and  financial  disaster  to 
the  great  Repubhc  of  the  South,  but  the  genius  of  the  Brazilian 
people  has  risen  to  the  occasion  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  its  own  wants  in  many  lines  of  finished 
products  has  served  to  awaken  the  country  to  a  fuller  realization  of 
its  own  resources.  The  energy  with  which  various  sections  of  the 
country  are  beginning  to  employ  their  vast  resources  of  raw  materials 
in  turning  out  manufactured  products  and  in  building  up  new  indus- 
tries as  well  as  improving  those  already  established  is  well  brought 
out  in  The  Americas'  article,  which  is  herewith  reproduced  practically 
in  full: 


Before  the  war  Brazil  was  an  ambitious  nation,  with  an  enormous  territory  and 
gigantic  resources,  which  was  carrying  its  eggs  of  national  prosperity  in  one  basket, 
concentrating  its  energies  upon  a  few  special  products  for  supplying  which  the  world 
largely  depended  upon  her.  Port  facilities,  new  railroad  systems  and  extensions,  and 
other  improvements  on  the  large  scale,  requiring  heavy  borrowings  of  capital,  were  in 
the  development  stage,  and  money  was  going  into  Brazil  from  Europe  for  large  col- 
lateral enterprises,  but  everything  was  building  up  around  the  special  industries  of 
the  country.  The  Brazilians  had  great  confidence  in  the  coming  expansion  of  Brazil's 
production,  prosperity,  and  power.  The  country's  present  predicament  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  world  agreed  with  them  and  accorded  heavy  financial 
backing  for  developments  that  would  obviously  take  years  of  steady  further  financing 
to  bring  to  the  paying  state.  The  war  came,  the  steady  financing  upon  the  expecta- 
tion of  which  Brazilian  development  was  proceeding  suddenly  became  impossible, 
the  market  for  Brazilian  products  slumped  for  a  time  and  then  revived.  So  much  of 
the  Brazilian  official  financing  and  general  mercantile  credit  had  been  predicated  upon 
the  continuation  of  supplies  of  outside  capital  that  a  serious  situation  threatened. 

If  Brazil's  national  credit  and  the  Brazilians'  reputation  for  individual  business 
honor  had  not  been  what  it  was  there  would  have  been  a  crash,  but  it  did  not  happen  , 
and  to-day  we  see  Brazil  working  out  what  is  actually  a  wonderfully  important  eco- 
nomic transformation.  Brazil  awoke  immediately  to  the  necessity  of  developing  all 
her  resources.  The  idea  permeated  the  whole  nation.  The  Federal  Government 
took  up  systematically  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy  for  all  Brazil  of  Government  encour- 
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agement  and  aid  in  stimulating  agriculture  and  cattle  raising,  also  manufacturing, 
so  that  Brazil  would  in  the  first  place  produce  for  herself  certain  kinds  of  food  that  can 
easily  be  grown  in  Brazil  but  had  been  bought  before,  and  goods  that  Brazil  can  make 
in  factories;  and  in  the  second  place  to  bring  about  a  larger  production  of  exportable 
commodities.  The  presidents  of  the  individual  Brazilian  States,  men  who  appear  to 
have  a  remarkably  broad  grasp  of  practical  business  ideas  and  national  economics, 
have  been  doing  things  in  line  with  a  constructive  plan  for  development  in  their 
States.     The  people  have  taken  it  up  in  organized  and  indi^^dual  ways. 

In  the  rublier  States,  up  along  the  Amazon,  the  State  governments  are  trying  to 
reform  the  methods  of  rubber  production.  It  is  a  diflicult  thing  to  do.  Par.'i  rubber, 
when  clean  and  pure,  is  admittedly  the  best  rubber  in  the  world,  but  it  costs  more  to 
produce  than  plantation  rubber  cultivated  in  the  Far  East.  The  hope  of  Brazilian 
rubber  is  that  for  the  present  costly  system  of  sending  rubber-gathering  expeditions 
up  the  rivers  and  into  the  interior,  consisting  of  men  largely  brought  over  from  the 
cities  of  the  coast,  and  provisioned  like  armies  from  supplies  purchased  aljroad  and 
carried  along,  there  may  be  substituted  a  permanent,  localized  industry  analogous 
to  agriculture.  The  rubber  wilderness  would  be  opened  up  with  railroads,  wagon 
roads,  and  clearings,  where  the  families  of  the  rubber  gatherers  might  live  and  produce, 
at  greatly  reduced  expense,  the  food  for  themselves  and  the  rubber  workers.  It  is 
also  urged  that  by  using  better  utensils  for  gathering  the  latex  and  smoking  it,  with 
more  careful  handling,  the  "wild  rubber"  can  be  delivered  in  commerce  so  clean 
and  of  standard  quality  as  practically  to  reduce  its  price  through  making  unnecessary 
the  present  cleaning  processes  which  have  to  be  applied  to  it  in  manufacturing. 

Down  in  south  Brazil  the  most  is  being  made  of  great  lumbering  possibilities,  and 
for  two  years  a  rapidly  growing  exportation  of  logs  and  boards  down  the  Parana  River 
to  Argentina  and  I'ruguay  has  been  showing  among  Brazilian  statistics.  There  is 
also  coal  in  the  south,  so  that  the  Federal  and  State  governments  are  cooperating  to 
proNide  transportation,  capital,  and  expert  development  of  the  coal  industry.  There 
is  some  skepticism  about  the  permanent  practicability  of  coal  mining,  but  if  it  can 
be  made  practicable  the  Brazilians  will  do  it  by  adapting  their  methods  to  the  special 
conditions.  They  are  now  reported  to  be  powdering  the  coal  at  the  mines,  pro1)abl\ 
in  ordf'r  to  impro\e  a  low-grado  product  before  transporting  it. 

.\n  attempt  is  being  made  to  increa.se  the  production  of  wheat,  and  the  home  pro- 
duction of  rice  is  being  brought  about  in  a  way  that  obviously  ''means  business." 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  Japanese  Government  several  thou.sand  Japanese  colo- 
nists have  been  brought  to  Brazil,  and  more  are  coming,  in  order  to  grow  rice  and  teach 
Brazil  how  to  grow  rice  that  is  cheap  and  of  good  quality. 

An  official  publicity  campaign  around  the  world  for  the  sale  of  Brazilian  yerba 
mate  is  being  launched.  This  tea  is  .sold  to  the  amount  of  several  millions'  worth  a 
year  to  other  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  the  popular  social  mild  beverage  of  Buenas 
Aires.  It  is  .said  to  be  a  wholesome  beverage,  of  remarkal)le  food  values,  suppl\nng 
especially  the  place  of  green  vegetables  in  the  southern  diet,  and  a  corrective  for  an 
fxce.ssive  use  of  beef.  South  Americans  believe  that  it  has  physical  strengthening 
qii;iliiie.s  that  enable  men  to  go  for  long  periods  of  strenuous  effort  even  without  other 
fncid.  Brazil'.s  publicity  official  says  that  it  is  now  being  u.sed  extensively  by  llw 
military  forcos  of  the  ailies  in  Europe.  Mat^"'  of  good  quality  is  now  being  sold  by 
several  firms  in  this  country.  Persons  used  to  the  ordinary  tea  do  not  fancy  it  at 
first,  but  several  trials  of  prr)perly  made  mate  and  tliey  nrdinarily  like  it. 

Ah  part  of  the  campaign  for  a  greater  agriiultural  productivity  Brazil  has  officially 
and  p(.j)ularly  got  behind  a  development  of  cattle  raising,  hide  and  leather  jirodnr- 
lion,  and  meat  packing,     (ireat  i)aeking  plants  are  going  up.  the  exportation  of  meat  jf 

is  large  ••nough  to  be  .separately  stated  in  the  ligures  of  commerce,  and  fhe  hides  are 
either  .sold  abroad  or  marie  into  shoes  for  Hrazilian  wear,  i-ast  year,  al  Brazils 
autumnal  season,  regional  country  fairs  and  exhibitions  at   Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in 
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BRAZILIAN   MANUFACTURES  SHOWN   AT  THE   SAO   PAULO  EXHIBITION. 

Top:  Products  of  the  meat-packing  establishments.    Middle:  Jute  faliric;.    Bottom:  Products 
of  the  Sao  Paulo  paper  factories. 
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(itlior  laroro  cities  were  conducted  whicli  were  much  like  our  own  agricultural  fairs  in 
the  mid-west. 

If  tlie  foregoing:  sketcli  of  the  war-time  awakening  of  all  Brazil  to  the  national 
advantage  of  an  all^-ound  development  of  productive  industries,  which  every  Bra- 
zilian has  been  talking  about,  and  not  only  talking  about  but  accomplishing,  has 
given  the  idea  intended  of  how  much  in  earnest  our  long-time  friends  in  Latin 
America  are  in  this  working  out  of  their  own  salvation,  the  reader  will  appreciate  the 
news  from  Sao  Paulo  of  the  exposition  of  local  industries  which  closed  a  few  weeks 
ago.  This  exhibit  showed  how  the  national  idea  has  worked  out  in  an  expansion  of 
local  manufacturing.  Persons  who  knew  that  domestic  merchandise  had  been  ap- 
li?aring  more  and  more  in  the  shops,  and  that  more  kinds  of  articles  for  personal  con- 
sumption were  being  produced,  were  positively  astonished  at  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  new  goods. 

In  Sao  Paulo  there  are  now  several  pretentious  furniture  factories  that  are  turning 
out  practically  all  the  household  goods  in  that  line  now  being  purchased,  the  exception 
being  de  luxe  pieces  for  the  very  fastidious,  whose  houses  are  also  equipped  with  staple 
furniture  of  home  make.  There  is  a  factory  specializing  in  wicker  furniture.  Six 
tanneries,  one  of  which  employs  250  men,  are  busy  turning  the  hides  which  are  the 
by-product  of  the  packing  industry  into  leather  of  various  kinds.  Hides  and  leather 
are  shipped  in  quantity  to  other  South  American  countries.  The  leading  factory  is 
handling  now  between  75,000  and  100,000  hides  a  year,  and  it  has  sold  over  600,000 
feet  of  machine  belting,  in  addition  to  upper  and  sole  leather.  It  is  now  stated  that  all 
Brazil  is  being  shod  with  Brazilian  shoes  made  of  Brazilian  leather,  meaning  that  the 
masses  of  the  population  are  buying  the  domestic  product,  although  imported  shoes  of 
ordinary  quality  are  still  the  bulk  of  consumption  in  some  o^-the  northern  sections  of 
the  country,  and  the  finer  imported  shoes  are  purchased  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
and  bought  for  dress  purposes  by  others.  The  output  of  footwear  in  different  styles 
from  Brazilian  leather  must  now  be  approaching  20,000,000  pairs  a  year,  if  it  is  not 
greater.  Sao  Paulo  is  credited  with  something  over  half  the  production  of  staple 
shoes. 

Sao  Paulo  is  wearing  hats  made  at  home,  the  importation  at  this  point  having  prac- 
tically ceased.  Two  years  ago  there  were  2,500,000  hats,  including  straws,  made  in 
the  State.     There  are  now  19  hat  factories  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Brazil's  textile  industry  was  established  before  the  war.  Brazil's  production  of 
cotton,  which  is  of  high  grade,  was  the  basis  of  this,  a  protective  tariff  helping.  Well- 
equipp?d  factories,  some  driven  with  electric  power,  were  already  in  existence.  The 
increase  during  war  time  in  textile  manufacturing  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  notable 
features  of  the  general  expansion  of  Brazilian  manual  production.  Cottons  of  fair 
grade  and  cassimeres  of  high  quality  are  now  being  turned  out.  Silk  and  jute  are  also 
handled.  Sao  Paulo  is  looking  forward  to  the  production  of  the  finest  grades  of  tex- 
tiles. There  is  a  special  war  industry  in  the  making  of  absorbent  cotton  and  bandages 
for  the  armies  of  the  Allies.  There  are  73  textile  plants  and  shops  of  all  sizes  in  the 
St3.te  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  production  of  cotton  clqth  alone  now  is  probably  in  the  neigh- 
l)orhood  of  200,000,000  yards  a  year. 

Shirts,  collars,  underwear,  and  hoisery  are  being  turned  out  in  quantity.  A  maker  of 
.<:il'<  stockings  is  now  placing  his  goods  in  the  best  stores  right  along  with  imported 
goods . 

.V  suddenly  awakc^ned  business  in  Brazil  is  the  product  ion  of  dye  materials  of  vege- 
tal)le  origin.  These  are  being  used  in  the  local  industries  and  much  is  made  of  them 
for  export  sale.  Brazil  is  the  source  of  a  large  share  of  the  world's  pharmaceutical 
|)roduct8.  Many  of  these,  before  the  war,  were  systematically  collected  by  German 
peddlers  and  trade  agents  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  who  had  arranged  with  small 
storekeepers  to  take  them  in  trade  from  natives  and  farmers  in  minute  quantities. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  German  business  of  import  and  export  killed  this  organized 
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collection  of  drvig  stuffs.  It  is  now  being  reorganized.  There  are  not  only  vegetable 
substances,  but  the  terribly  venomous  serpents  of  the  back  country  are  bred  by  the 
thousand  in  elaborately  constructed  "snake  farmp"  in  the  cities,  the  poison  sys- 
tematically taken  from  the  snakes  and  reduced  chemically  or  pharmaceutically  to 
medicinal  forms.  Tons  of  "patent  medicine"  are  sold  throughout  Brazil,  and  other 
tons  of  drugs  professionally  recognized  the  world  over  are  exported. 

The  exposition  gave  a  clue  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  metal-working  industries. 
They  run  from  iron  and  brass  foundries,  plants  for  making  iron  beds,  and  various 
machine  shops,  to  factories  where  the  products  of  growing  local  manufacture  of  glass- 
ware meet  the  metals  and  such  merchandise  as  electric  fixtures,  lamps,  etc.,  are 
produced.  Sao  Paulo  is  going  strongly  into  the  production  on  a  pretentious  scale  of 
agricultural  machinery,  particularly  of  rice-hulling  and  rice-cleaning  machines  and 
the  machinery  and  tools  used  on  the  coffee  plantations.  Sugar  machinery,  pumps, 
corn  grinders,  etc.,  are  also  going  to  the  farms  from  local  Brazilian  factories.  One 
factory  in  Sao  Paulo  now  has  a  pay  roll  of  350  men.  The  breadth  of  Sao  Paulo's 
expansion  of  manufacturing  may  be  seen  in  this  summary  of  merchandise  shown  in  the 
local  excise  lists:  Rubber  goods,  trunks,  chinaware,  mattresses,  pins,  aluminum  goods, 
buttons,  liquors,  billiard  balls,  scales,  plumbing  goods,  rope,  wagons,  chains,  coffins, 
musical  instruments,  pianos,  scientific  instruments,  jewelry,  bricks,  pipes,  picture 
frames,  marble  objects,  paper  and  cardboard,  screws  and  nails,  confectionery,  fire- 
works, boats,  mirrors,  ribbons  and  laces,  horseshoes,  bottles,  printing  and  lithography, 
perfumery,  fringes,  ready-made  clothing,  soap,  sawmills,  sausage,  harness,  locks, 
paints,  wire  netting,  glass. 

Something  of  the  same  expansion  and  broadening  of  local  industrialization  has  taken 
place  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  The  war  has  brought  about  what  must 
inevitably  become  a  great  increase  in  the  whole  world's  production  and  consumption, 
consequently  a  world-wide  increase  of  wealth  and  civilization.  There  is  no  country 
where  it  has  been  accomplished  as  notably  in  the  face  of  adverse  financial  conditions 
as  in  Brazil.  To-day  Brazil  is  going  ahead  not  only  with  this  strengthening  of  the 
solid  basis  of  national  credit,  but  the  government  now  plans  for  a  better  system  of  the 
nation's  banking  and  currency  establishment. 

Art  and  Archaeology,  the  illustrated  magazine  published  by  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  devotes  its  January  and  Feb- 
ruary (combined)  number  chiefly  to  articles  and  illustrations  relative 
to  the  dedication  of  the  new  auditorium  and  art  museum  of  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico.  By  special  permission  the  Bulletin  reproduces 
the  accompanying  illustrations  which  show  some  of  the  artistic  fea- 
tures of  the  structure.  The  friends  of  the  School  of  American 
Research  gathered  in  Santa  Fe  the  latter  part  of  November,  1917,  to 
dedicate  this  building  and  to  celebrate  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth  year 
of  the  school's  existence  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  New  Mexico  Archaeological  Society,  the  organization  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  school  in  Santa  Fe. 
As  Art  and  Archaeology  puts  it:  "The  building  dedicated  is  in  itself 
a  record  of  the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  school.  The  concrete  link- 
ing of  archaeology  and  art,  the  revitalization  of  the  cultural  condi- 
tions and  achievements  of  the  past  to  be  inspiring  forces  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  and  increasingly  greater  art,  has  been  a  distinctive 
work  of  the  school  in  Santa  Fe." 
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The  unique  strueture,  intended  as  a  home  for  the  ehoieest  treas- 
ures of  Aniei-ican  archaeology  and  aboriginal  art,  is  most  appropriately 
designed  in  its  aichitectural  features  to  preserve  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  ])ast  and  is  the  result  of  the  concerted  efforts  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America  and  many  public-spirited  cit- 
izens of  New  Mexico.  The  cooperation  and  generous  spirit  of  many 
individuals  made  the  erection  of  the  structure  possible,  elements 
which  are  well  l)rought  out  in  the  eloquent  announcement  of  its 
opening  by  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Hewlett,  editor  of  Art  and  Archaeology, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  partial  reproduction : 

It  is  my  privilege  to  announce  the  opening  of  a  new  institution — the  New  Mexico 
Art  Museum.  For  many  months  the  eyes  of  our  people  have  turned  daily  toward  this 
place.  They  watched  the  old  military'  headquarters  disappear,  the  new  walls  rise, 
the  great  timbers  swing  into  place.  Out  of  unrelated  elements,  clay,  lime,  wood,  and 
iron,  this  edifice  emerged,  which  certainly  has  some  characteristics  of  a  great  work  of 
art.  There  has  been  an  organizing  and  relating  of  crude  material  into  a  structure 
which  we  expect  to  stand  for  ages,  a  monument  to  a  noble  past,  an  inspiration  to 
future  builders  of  a  great  State. 

One  thing  we  especially  like  about  this  building — so  many  have  had  a  helpful  part 
in  it.  People  ask,  "WTiose  conception  is  this?"  "Who  did  this  remarkable  work?" 
Time  was  when  it  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  two  or  three  people,  but  it  quickly  be- 
came a  matter  of  organization  and  cooperation  of  many  minds  and  hands.  All  honor 
to  those  who  endowed  it  with  funds;  to  legislators  and  regents  and  building  commit- 
tees who  put  the  resources  of  the  State  back  of  it;  to  architects,  superintendent  of 
construction,  and  artists,  but  equal  honor  to  the  workmen  whose  hands  produced  the 
results  you  see  here.  To  do  this,  they  had  to  give  up  traditions  of  their  craft,  to  free 
themselves  from  plumb  line  and  square  and  level,  and  work  with  the  boldness  of 
master  builders.  And  how  well  they  did  it!  They  became  more  than  artisans;  there 
are  the  strokes  of  their  axes,  gouges,  trowels,  brushes.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  if  the 
result  is  not  a  master  work. 

Then,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  contributors  who  gave  to  the  School  of  American  Re- 
search the  initial  sum  with  which  to  put  up  this  structure  is  built  into  it.  In  their 
donation  they  say:  "This  fund  is  contributed  by  a  small  group  of  men  and  women 
residents  of  or  interested  in  the  State,  who  desire  in  this  manner  to  attest  their-  loyalty 
to  New  Mexico,  their  solicitude  for  its  progress,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
which  its  opportunities  have  afforded  them."  If  patriotism  does  not  mean  gratitude 
for  the  opportunities  afforded  by  one's  country,  it  is  an  empty  word. 

How  fortunate,  too,  for  us  that  a  great  institution,  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  gave  its  sanction  to  this  enterprise.  Without  it,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  of  this  that  we  celebrate  to-night. 

We  are  not  jjutting  upon  this  building  any  tablets  of  distinguished  names  connected 
with  it.  It  would  take  too  long  a  list  to  include  everyone  whose  part  was  indispen- 
sable. It  would  include  the  names  of  many  of  our  citizens;  of  members  of  the  women's 
l)oard,  and  visitors  sojourning  here  who  have  given  us  priceless  aid.  It  is  not  finished 
yet  and  will  not  be  for  many  years.  There  is  service  for  the  whole  community  in 
making  this  institution  what  it  should  be.  We  shall  not  reach  the  ideal  community 
life  until  all  participate  in  public  works  of  this  kind.  It  was  so  in  the  ancient  cities 
of  middle  America.  Their  magnificent  temples  were  built  by  all  the  people  work- 
ing together.  They  were  all  artists  in  those  communities.  If  so,  the  pleasure  in 
those  great  works  of  architecture  and  art  was  not  for  the  few,  but  for  all.  We  hope 
that  everyone  in  the  comiiiunity  will  get  many  hours  of  enjoyment  out  of  this  build- 
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ing  and  what  it  contains.  I  believe  they  will,  and  that  many  generations  to  come 
will  find  here  the  greatest  satisfa(,'tions  of  life.  Institutions  are  great  and  useful  only 
in  so  far  as  they  reflect  the  as{)irations  of  the  people  who  create  them  and  minister  to 
their  needs.  If  what  is  being  done  here  now  in  science,  art,  and  education  is  a  faith- 
ful index  of  the  ideals  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  its  place  in  the  Nation  is  assured. 
******* 

The  war  approaches  its  one  inevitable  conclusion.  We  are  looking  beyond  it. 
Already  science  and  education  are  stimulated  by  it.  In  lines  of  practical  knowledge, 
as,  for  example,  sanitation,  we  move  forward  a  generation  in  a  year.  Millions  of  men 
have  their  ignorance  of  personal  hygiene  swept  away  at  once.  There  is,  too,  a  deep 
stirring  of  the  spiritual  nature.  It  can  mean  but  one  thing.  We  are  approaching 
an  epoch  of  marvelous  advance  in  which  every  phase  of  culture  will  find  new  oppor- 
tunities. Men's  minds  will  test  more  incisively  than  ever  the  values  of  life.  Much 
that  we  have  cherished  will  be  swept  away,  and  may  well  be  spared.  Never  before 
were  people  so  able  to  determine  values,  nor  so  deeply  disposed  to  consider  them. 
Now  is  the  full  time  tochalleuge  everything  that  is  base,  sordid,  unfruitful.  Struggles 
that  recently  looked  hopeless  now  promise  quick  success.  Truer  and  more  righteous 
judgments  are  daily  forming  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Wliy  do  we  build  such  institutions  as  this?  Because  they  are  dedicated  to  the 
things  that  have  lived  through  the  ages,  and  that  must  endure  forever.  Archaeology 
is  a  science  that  deals  with  eternal  life,  with  the  most  lasting  things  that  have  been 
born  of  the  spirit  of  man,  that  wars  and  epidemics  and  all  the  forces  of  destruction 
have  been  unable  to  kill.  Its  field  is  the  entire  world;  its  material  the  imperishable 
triumphs  of  humanity.  \\'hen  we  find  that  from  the  peoples  of  the  past  it  is  mainly 
their  fine  arts  that  have  survived,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  those  of  to-day 
can  not  make  too  much  of  painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture  and  music  and 
jjoetry. 

This  building  that  we  open  to-night  includes  a  great  past.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
Tsignificant  that  has  been  built  anywhere.  Its  architecture  is  that  of  the  Franciscan 
missions  of  New  Mexico,  inaugurated  300  years  ago.  We  must  go  back  over  the  ages 
six  centuries  of  time,  7,000  miles  of  distance,  by  way  of  Mexico  and  Spain  to  Assisi 
in  Italy,  the  home  of  St.  P'rancis,  if  we  would  follow  that  historic  thread  to  its  origin. 
That  trail  is  marked  by  superhuman  devotion.  We  might  call  it  "The  Way  of  the 
Martyrs,  "  and  this  a  monument  to  their  memory. 

Again,  the  New  Mexico  missions  were  Iniilt  by  the  hands  of  Indian  workmen.  Into 
them  was  wrought  the  character  of  that  remarkable  race.  Their  l)uildings  came  from 
the  soil.  You  see  their  architectural  motives  in  the  me.'<as  and  cliffs  on  which,  and 
of  which,  their  towns  were  built.  The  long  history  of  that  race  i.-^  in  this  ImiMing. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  their  life  in  nature. 

Again,  it  embodies  the  finest  elements  of  the  churches  in  wliii  h  our  native  peoj)!!- 
have  worshipped  for  300  years;  where  their  generations  have  received  tlie  sairanient 
of  baptism  and  marriage,  and  which  are  consecrated  as  the  resting  j)laces  of  their 
ance.itors.     Such  a  building  must  be  to  them  a  .sanctuary. 

And  last,  it  stands  at  the  western  end  of  that  historic  highway  of  the  plains,  tin- 
Santa  Ke  trail,  over  which  pa.'^scd  the  c(»nimerceof  (he  luneteenth  (■cntiiry;  over  whicli 
came  the  forel()j)erH  of  the  frontier,  trappers,  and  plainsmen  and  mountaineers;  over 
which  came  the  armies  of  the  I'nited  States  to  hold  the  outjiosts  of  civilization;  over 
which  came  the  prairie  s<hnoners  and  stage  coaches;  over  wliicli  came  the  men  and 
women  who  lai<l  the  foinuiatioiis  of  our  State,  some  of  wiioni  are  witli  us  to-niglit  It 
must  be  that  those  elemental,  adventurous  times  roused  in  the  breasts  of  men  some 
singular  form  of  courage,  developed  some  universal  type  of  vision,  some  exceptional 
degree  of  human  symjtathy,  for  they  are  the  ones  who,  to-day,  see  farthest  and  straight- 
est;  the  ones  who  encourage  the;  new  enlerpri.ses;  the  ones  to  whom  we  of  a  later  time 
go  with  our  visions,  certain  <>i  lindint'  symi>!illielii-  intere.-l  and  wise  counsel.     We 
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find  them  looking  with  calm  confidence  to  the  future  of  our  State;  foremost  in  found- 
ing such  institutions  as  this;  in  character  like  the  eternal  hills.  They  are  the  founders 
of  not  only  our  political  system  but  of  our  institutions  of  culture  of  which  this  is  one. 
They  were  of  the  frontier,  they  witnessed  its  pas-sing,  and  they  opened  up  the  great 
future.  In  our  desire  to  exi)ress  our  appreciation  of  the  heritage  they  have  handed 
on  to  us,  we  shall  make  of  tliis  l)uiltliii,L!;  and  tlic  activities  it  will  foster  their  everlast- 
ing monument. 

"The  Pampa  of  Argentina"  is  the  title  of  lUi  interesting  article  by 
Prof.  Walter  S.  Tower  in  the  April  number  of  The  Geographical 
KevieNV.  It  deals  with  the  development  of  tliat  great  pastoral  and 
agricultural  region  of  Argentina  whicli  has  been,  and  ])romises  to 
continue  to  be  for  perhaps  many  years  to  come,  the  chief  source  of 
that  Tlej)ublic's  productive  power  and  wealth.  In  addition  to 
describing  the  various  toi)ograpliical  and  climatic  features  of  the 
Pampa,  Prof.  Tower  analyses  the  causes  which  once  retarded  its 
progress,  dwells  on  the  factors  which  eventually  })romoted  its  de- 
velopment, and  tells  of  the  ])roblems  connected  with  its  future  and 
still  greater  possibilities.  In  the  following  excerpts  some  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  article  are  reproduced: 

Few  regions  in  the  world  affect  the  observer  as  does  the  Pamini  ol  Argentina.  Only 
by  crossing  and  recrossing  it  can  one  appreciate  fully  its  apparently  infinite  distances 
and  get  that  imj)ression  of  vastness  which  comes  in  midoceati  and  in  great  deserts 
where  ime  gazes  in1erminal>ly  at  the  horizon.  One  must  .see  it  to  realize  the  almost 
boundless  expanse  of  grass-covered  plain,  originally  with  hardly  a  tree  or  a  bush  to 
vary  the  scene  over  the  endless  miles  which  stretch  away  to  an  unbroken  horizon. 
Here,  valleys  and  rocks  and  sparkling  streams  arc  meaningless  names,  and  all  the 
world,  po  far  as  one  knows,  is  a  mont)t(ine  of  green. 

*•'  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  common  use  of  the  word  "pampa"  makes  it  almost  synonymous  with  •plain." 
In  Argentina,  however.  La  Pampa  is  a  name  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  plains 
(pampas)  which  are  so  extensive  in  that  country.  As  the  .\rgentino  thinks  of  it, 
the  Pam]ni  is  an  area  of  about  250,000  square  miles,  lying  mainly  between  30°  and 
40°  S.,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  coast  westward  for  a  maximum  distance  of 
al)0Ut  400  miles.  The  eastern  limit  follows  the  coast  and  the  Kio  Parana,  while  the 
landward  limit,  marked  by  the  transition  from  grass  to  bush  or  forest,  is  a  curved 
line  running  from  the  coast  south  of  liahia  Blanca  northwestward  into  the  ])r()vince 
of  San  Luis  and  thence  northeastward  to  the  Rio  Parana  above  the  cit\  cl  Santa  Kc 
Within  these  limits  are  included  all  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  anil  jnirts  ul  llie 
Provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Cordoba,  San  I.uis,  and  Pampa  Central.  By  some  the  southern 
part  of  l-'-iitre  Rit.s  ProviiK-c  would  be  included,  but  that  is  a  .somewhat  dilfi  rent  tyi>e 
of  regioii. 

The  general  idea  of  the  Pampa  as  a  great  grassy  tract,  low.  Hat,  an<l  fertile,  carries 
only  an  inade(|uate  concept  of  what  the  region  really  is.  Other  aspect.^,  such  as  loca- 
tion, drainage,  climate,  and  the  landscafjc  of  the  regi"",  i>re  no  less  imi)orlanl.  Any 
map  of  the  region  will  show  how  open  its  eastern  margin  is  to  approach  Irom  the 
ocean  and  by  the  deep  lower  course  of  the  Parana,  giving  the  I';iin|pa  an  uiisurjiassed 
location  with  reference  to  great  natural  highways. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Pampa  is  so  h.w.  so  flat,  and  so  y(Ming  that  no  large  rivers 
and  few  small  ones  (low  throuiih  it  to  extend  the  natural  routes  of  transportation 
toward  the  interior.  Thus  in  the  <onrse  of  uboiit  lOd  miles  the  I'arana  receives  only 
two  sizable   tributaries,    the    P.!--  ('arcarana   and    the    liio    ,S;dndo.    neither  of   them 
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readily  navigable;  while  only  a  few  small,  nonnavigable  streams  (like  the  Salado  uf 
liuenos  Aires  Pmvince)  enter  the  ocean  and  the  estuary.  As  a  result  of  the  small 
number  and  diminutive  size  of  the  streams,  seasonal  or  permanent  wet  lands  are 
found  in  most  sections,  especially  toward  the  coast,  where  they  have  retarded  farm- 
ing, and  the  importance  of  underground  water  supplier!  to  man  and  animals  is  greater 
than  in  many  other  plains. 

A  good  climate  is  another  important  aspect  of  the  Pampa.  The  maxima  in  mid- 
summer may  run  high,  but  the  normal  temperatures  for  the  warm  season  are  not 
extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  in  winter,  there  are  few  places  that  can  ever  properly 
be  described  as  cold.  Snow  is  uncommon  over  most  of  the  Pampa  and  is  unknown 
in  much  of  it.  Palms  grow  well  in  the  open  squares  of  Buenos  Aires,  common  vege- 
tables may  be  seen  growdng  thereabouts  every  month  in  the  year,  and  plowing  and 
seeding  may  be  done  in  midwinter. 

The  rainfall  of  the  Pampa  is  moderate  to  light,  decreasing  enough  from  coast  to 
interior  to  make  the  western  margin  semiarid,  for  there  the  amount  (less  than  10 
inches)  will  support  only  drought-resisting  plants.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  tyjncally  high,  most  of  the  rain  comes 
during  the  warmer  six  months,  the  removal  of  rain  by  surface  run-off  is  unusually 
low,  and  the  water  table  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  Thus  the  availability 
of  water  for  plants  probal>ly  is  greater  than  in  many  other  areas  receiving  like  amounts 
of  rain.  As  in  all  such  regions  there  are  sharp  oscillations  of  rainfall,  above  and 
l:)elow  the  normal,  with  consequent  periods  of  abundance,  separated  by  years  of 
drought  and  crop  shortage.  The  seasonal  distribution  of  rainfall  ordinarily  insures 
an  almost  ideal  harvest  time,  but  now  and  then  persistent  heavy  rains  may  cause 
much  damage  to  ripening  crops.  Thus  a  striking  combination  of  favorable  aspects 
makes  the  Pampa  stand  out  conspicuously  among  the  famous  plains  of  the  several 
continents. 

******* 

The  modern  aspects  of  Pampa  development  began  (about  1870)  with  the  appear- 
ance of  new  forces  which  released  the  region  from  its  long  period  of  stagnaticui. 
Prominent  amcnig  those  forces  were  the  final  settlement  of  domestic  political  problems, 
the  improvement  of  transportation,  both  internal  and  external,  the  beginning  of 
new  and  much  larger  immigration  (especially  Italian),  fencing  of  the  grazing  lands, 
increased  planting  of  forage  crops  (especially  alfalfa)  for  fattening  cattle,  and  the 
expansion  of  world  markets  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  products.  All  natural 
advantages  now  were  free  to  operate,  so  that  the  tendencies  since  that  time  have 
revealed  the  true  character  of  the  region. 

Lack  of  efhcient  means  of  transportation  always  had  been  one  of  the  great  liandicaps 
for  the  places  more  than  a  score  or  so  miles  away  from  tlie  [)orts.  The  closin-e  of  the 
Parana  to  foreign  craft  (prior  to  1854)  had  lessened  the  influence  of  that  liighway. 
.Vbsence  of  navigable  streams  intersecting  the  Pampa  made  land  haid  the  only  means 
of  transport  until  railroads  aj^peared  (after  1857).  Land  travel  was  diflicult,  especially 
in  wet  weather,  because  imperfect  drainage,  deep,  fine  soil,  and  lack  of  road  building 
material  made  it  impossible  to  develop  a  system  of  good  wagon  roads.  Thus  poor 
transportation  had  helped  to  keep  the  whole  region  dependent  on  pastoral  activities. 

The  advent  of  railroads,  therefore,  here  even  more  than  in  the  prauries  of  the  United 
States,  opened  new  prospects  for  a  vast  fertile  region.  From  the  beginning  Buenos 
Aires  was  the  chief  center  from  which  railroads  radiated  to  the  west,  northwest,  and 
south;  so  that  to  tlie  advantages  which  the  city  enjoyed  natm-ally,  because  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  river  routes  and  the  head  of  the  estuary,  there  were  added  the  benefits 
of  an  ever-lengthening  mileage  of  railroads  througli  tlie  Pampa.  Flatness  of  surface, 
absence  of  valleys  or  streams  to  be  crossed,  mildness  of  climate,  all  contributed  to 
ease  and  economy  of  construction  and  operation  of  railroads.  But  on  the  other  hand 
there  were  some  serious  disadvantages  arising  from  the  necessity  of  importing  nearly 
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all  the  materials  for  construction  (except  ties)  and  the  rolling  stock,  and  from  complete 
dependence  on  foreign  supplies  of  fuel.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  however,  lines 
soon  tapped  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Pampa  and  now  make  a  complete  network,  with  the 
principal  center  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  others  at  Rosario,  Bahia  Blanca,  and  Santa 
Fe,  thus  providing  each  part  of  the  region  with  its  own  convenient  outlet  for  ocean 
shipment.  Of  the  total  mileage  of  railroads  in  the  Republic  in  1914,  approximately 
65  per  cent  (14,000  miles)  is  in  the  Pampa,  making  it  the  only  part  of  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  few  sections  of  the  continent,  that  has  any  approach  toward  adequate 
transportation  facilities.  Shortness  of  rail  haul  to  and  from  the  ports,  hardly  more 
than  200  miles  for  any  large  area,  is  now  one  of  the  conspicuous  advantages  of  the 
Pampa. 

Railroad  building  and  increase  of  immigration  went  hand  in  hand,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  growth  of  population  was  conspicuous.  Attractive  as  it  is,  the  Pampa  had 
acquired  only  a  small  population  in  nearly  three  centuries  of  Spanish  occupation. 
During  the  colonial  period  emigration  to  La  Plata  settlements  seems  never  to  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  Spanish  authorities;  other  nationalities  were  excluded, 
and  as  a  result  the  growth  of  the  European  element  was  very  slow.  There  was  no 
reason  among  these  pastoral  people  for  any  large  number  of  negro  slaves,  and  the 
native  Indians  of  the  region  were  less  inclined  than  trib|s  elsewhere  to  racial  admix- 
ture with  the  conquerors.  As  a  result,  fortunately  for  thefuture  Republic,  Argentina 
entered  its  period  of  independence  with  a  very  sparse^  population,  not  exceeding 
900,000,  probably  not  more  than  half  of  which  was  in  th&  Pampa.  Buenos  Aires  was 
the  only  important  Pampa  center,  with  not  more  than  30,000  people.  During  the 
first  decades  of  independence  also  population  grew  hardly  more  than  the  natural 
increase  would  provide,  and  immigration  was  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  Domestic 
conditions  in  Argentina  and  the  superior  attractions  of  other  places,  especially  the 
United  States,  may  be  held  mainly  responsible  for  this  almost  complete  lack  of  immi- 
gration into  the  Republic  until  after  1850.  About  that  time,  however,  a  steady 
influx  began.  Conditions  in  some  of  the  European  countries,  especially  Italy,  were 
such  as  greatly  to  increase  emigration.  The  opportunities  in  the  Pampa  became 
more  and  more  attractive  to  Europeans,  especially  those  of  Mediterranean  lands; 
and  so,  within  two  decades,  tens  and  then  scores  of  thousands  of  immigrants  were 
being  welcomed  annually,  nearly  all  of  them  settling  in  the  Pampa  or  its  commercial 
centers. 

This  rapidly  increasing  population  offered  a  larger  supply  to  labor  than  the  pastoral 
activities  required  or  could  absorb.  The  development  of  farming  followed  then  as  a 
natural  result  of  improved  transportation  and  greater  population.  Farming  also  was 
stimulated  by  changes  out.side  of  Argentina,  which  increased  the  markets  for  the 
kinds  of  crops  which  the  Pampa  would  produce  most  readily;  that  is,  the  cereal  crops 
of  middle  latitudes.  The  progre.'*?  of  manufacturing  and  accompanying  aspects  of 
development  (after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century)  forced  western  European 
countries  to  become  habitual  importers  of  foodstuffs,  a  tendency  which  became 
marked  during  the  years  when  the  Pampa  was  being  opened  to  farming.  There  also 
was  in  neighboring  .sections  of  South  America,  especially  in  Brazil,  opportunity  for 
disposing  of  increasing  amounts  of  flour,  grain,  and  meat.  Expansion  of  leather 
working  and  woolen  industries  led  to  more  demand  and  better  prices  for  the  old 
staples  of  trade,  while  the  introduction  of  refrigeration  changed  the  whole  future  of 
meat  production  by  making  possible  the  shipment  of  fresh  (frozen  or  chilled)  meat 
across  the  Tropics  to  northern  markets.  Sheep  carcasses  heretofore  largely  rendered 
into  tallow  (if  used  at  all)  now  became  .salable  as  frozen  mutton,  and  cattle  previously 
shipped  alive  (with  large  losses)  or  in  the  cheap  form  of  dried  and  salted  beef  (tasajo) 
now  could  be  slaughtered  locally  and  the  meat  sold  at  rising  prices  in  more  exacting 
markets. 
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The  effect  of  all  the  new  forces,  appearing  within  a  space  of  20  years,  was,  first,  to 
open  a  new  era  for  the  old  pastoral  activities  of  the  Pampa,  as  indicated  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  Republic,  most  of  this  increase  being 
in  the  Pampa;  and,  second,  and  more  important,  to  start  the  period  of  cereal  farming 
which  typifies  the  present. 

******* 

Most  of  the  development  has  been  of  the  simple  sort,  typical  of  humid  grassy  plains 
in  the  early  stages  of  tillage.  Cultivation  of  large  tracts  by  machine  methods,  greatly 
favored  by  the  nature  of  the  region,  small  average  yields,  and  dependence  on  a  few 
easily  marketed  crops  are  characteristic  of  all  parts.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  flax,  and 
alfalfa  almost  monopolize  the  crop  land  of  the  Pampa.  Cereals,  however,  are  not  the 
only  crops  for  which  the  Pampa  is  adapted,  for  its  location  gives  it  the  climate  con- 
ditions under  which  subtropical  and  middle  latitude  products  meet.  AYith  labor 
available  the  northern  edge  might  raise  much  cotton,  being  similar  to  the  Texas 
cotton  belt;  tobacco  can  be  raised  widely  and  all  the  common  field  crops,  vegetables, 
and  nontropical  fruits  will  find  satisfactory  conditions. 

******* 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  bring  farming  into  a  pastoral  region,  as  the  Pampa 
was,  without  modifying  grazing  activities.  Thus  the  century-old  practice  of  range 
grazing  of  cattle  on  native  grasses  has  been  replaced  by  universal  dependence  on 
fenced  pasturage  and  the  practice  of  fattening  on  some  introduced  forage  crop  like 
alfalfa  or  (recently)  corn.  These  changes  have  nearly  eliminated  the  picturesque 
figure  of  the  gaucho,  a  typical  product  of  the  Pampa,  but  they  have  paved  the  way 
for  better  cattle  and  larger  profits  for  the  estancieros.  The  development  of  refriger- 
ating plants  and  packing  houses  in  the  ports  also  has  made  it  desirable  to  produce 
a  better  quality  of  beef  than  was  available  or  necessary  in  the  days  when  the  wasteful 
.salad ero  and  cheap  tasajo  ruled.  Despite  these  changes  and  the  diversion  of  some 
50,000,000  acres  to  crops,  the  Pampa  still  dominates  the  cattle  industry  of  the  country, 
the  number  of  cattle  there  has  increased  slightly,  and  the  returns  from  the  industry 
are  nearly  doubled.  Thus  good  steers  which  brought  less  than  $30  per  head  in  Buenos 
Aires  15  years  ago,  lately  have  sold  close  to  $G0,  with  extra  quality  priced  still  higher. 
Partly  as  a  reisult  of  its  own  progress  in  beef  production  and  partly  as  a  result  of  declin- 
ing surplus  elsewhere,  the  Pampa  has  become  the  chief  supply  region  in  world  beef 
trade.  The  development  of  farming,  therefore,  has  been  accompanied  by  much 
improvement  in  the  cattle  industry,  with  promise  of  further  advance  as  forage  sup- 
plies are  increased  and  more  fully  utilized.  Great  quantities  of  ensilage,  incidental 
to  corn  production,  now  largely  go  to  waste,  while  the  natural  fitness  of  the  Pampa 
for  dairying  has  hardly  been  realized  yet. 

Sheep  raising,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  marked  decline  in  the  Pampa,  as  crops 
have  become  more  general .  In  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  alone  there  were  upwards 
of  52,000,000  sheep  in  1895;  at  the  1908  census  there  were  only  two-thirds  as  many. 
Other  Pampa  provinces  show  a  similar  tendency,  but  the  Pampa  still  is  the  mainstay 
of  sheep  raising.  Without  developments  elsewhere  to  balance  the  shrinkage  in  the 
Pampa,  sheep  have  lost  in  relative  importance  in  the  country,  despite  better  markets 
and  enhanced  prices  for  their  pr(»ducts.  There  has,  however,  been  a  considerable 
development  in  the  southern  territories — Pio  Negro,  Chubut,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  further  displacement  of  the  sheep  industry 
until  it  largely  disappears,  must  result  from  expanding  crop  areas,  since  sheep  do  not 
seem  to  fit  as  cattle  do  into  a  system  of  general  farming.  Their  place  is  quite  sure  to 
be  filled  by  swine,  especially  in  view  of  the  kinds  of  crops  to  be  raised  and  the  ready 
market  for  pork  products.  With  a  mild  climate  reducing  needs  for  winter  housing, 
simplifying  the  problem  of  feeding,  and  lowering  risks  of  loss  from  severe  weather, 
cattle  and  sv/ine  raising  seem  to  have  an  assured  place  in  general  farming. 
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Agricultural  and  commercial  expansion  have  provided  the  basis  for  a  rapidly 
growing  population,  which  is  still  far  short  of  the  capacity  of  the  country.  The 
population  is  mainly  in  the  Pampa,  but  is  sparse  even  there,  density  of  population 
corresponding  closely  to  percentage  of  land  cultivated.  Large  per  capita  value  of 
trade  and  great  bulk  of  wares  to  handle  have  called  for  an  apparently  undue  share 
of  the  population  (about  one-third)  in  the  commercial  centers,  the  development  o 
which  has  gone  forward  with  almost  unparalleled  rapidity,  particularly  for  those 
which  lie  along  the  Rio  Parana  and  the  coast.  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  and  Bahia 
Blanca  are  the  chief  centers.  Buenos  Aires  alone  had  attained  much  prominence 
prior  to  the  period  of  expansion,  but  most  of  its  importance  is  clearly  in  the  later 
period,  as  indicated  by  its  growth  since  1888  from  455,000  to  more  than  1,500,000 
inhabitants.  It  now  ranks  second  only  to  New  York  among  the  ports  of  the  two 
Americas,  and  is  the  second  great  Latin  city  in  the  world.  Rosario,  a  small  town  in 
1870,  now  is  the  second  city  of  the  Republic,  with  a  population  of  230,000,  and  ranks 
among  the  leading  trade  centers  of  the  continent;  and  Bahia  Blanca  has  grown  in  the 
last  25  years  from  almost  nothing  to  a  city  of  75,000  inhabitants.  The  old  proAdnces 
and  cities  of  the  Andean  region  meantime  have  been  left  far  behind  by  this  vigorous 
Pampa  growth. 

Much  of  the  growth  of  population  has  been  due  to  immigration,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  4,000,000  in  the  half  centiu"y  following  1860.  The  opportunities  in  the 
Pampa  attracted  people  of  many  nationalities,  but  mainly  Italians  (2,500,000)  and 
Spanish  (850,000).  Thus  many  new  elements  have  been  added,  -with  important 
results:  (1)  The  very  small  African  infusion  (from  colonial  domestic  servants)  has 
1)een  submerged  to  the  vanishing  point;  (2)  the  mestizo  tyjie,  originally  less  important 
here  than  elsewhere,  has  been  reduced  to  a  negligil)le  fraction;  (3)  a  conglomeration 
of  European  elements  prevails  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
continent;  (4)  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Pampa  are  almost  as  much  Italian  as 
Spanish;  (5)  an  entirely  new  nationality  is  developing  there  out  of  this  combination 
of  sturdy  European  stocks,  under  conditions  quite  unlike,  but  in  the  main  more 
desirable  than  those  from  which  the  various  stocks  came. 

The  Argentine  Pampa  may  be  described,  then,  as  a  young  grassy  plain  naturally 
ideal  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits,  wherein  for  a  long  time  the  primitive 
grazing  interests  were  dominant  and  still  hold  a  prominent  place,  but  where  steadily 
they  are  being  forced  to  give  way  to  the  more  profitable  use  of  the  land  for  crop  raising 
and  scientific  breeding  of  animals.  It  must  be  thought  of  as  a  region  in  transition 
from  relatively  small  importance  to  one  of  great  importance  in  general  agricultural 
production.  It  is  a  region  in  which  only  a  fraction  of  the  possibilities  so  far  has  been 
Titilized,  but  the  utilization  of  that  fraction,  small  as  it  is,  has  been  sufficient  to  bring 
the  country  into  the  front  rank  of  agricultural  and  commercial  nations.  Within 
the  Pampa  are  found  the  larger  share  of  population,  of  transportation  facilities,  of 
productive  enterprises,  and  commercial  activities  of  the  Republic;  so  that,  however 
closely  the  Pampa  may  have  been  rivaled  by  other  less  favored  parts  of  the  country 
in  earlier  years,  it  now  stands  so  far  ahead  that  it  completely  overshadows  all  the  rest . 
The  Pampa  is  to-day  unquestionably  Argentina,  and  in  that  area  of  approximately 
250,000  square  miles  are  found  also  the  main  assets  on  which  future  Argentine  develo])- 
ment  largely  is  to  be  based.  With  so  dominant  a  part  to  be  played  by  this  region,  it 
seems  probable  that  Argentina  will  offer  an  ideal  opportunity  for  observing  the 
evolution  of  a  distinct  nationality  and  its  institutions  in  a  great  agricultural  State. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park  is  the  subject  of  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  English  version: 

Mount  McKinley,  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  array  of  national 
parks  of  the  United  States,  is  unique.     There  is  truly  no  other  park 
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in  the  world  like  it.  Parks,  whether  national,  municipal,  or  private, 
are  usually  regarded  as  areas  set  aside  for  purposes  of  recreation  and 
pleasure,  playgrounds — so  to  speak — but  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment fre{|uently  considers  matters  other  than  mere  play  and  amuse- 
ment for  its  pleasure-loving  millions  when  it  decides  to  ackl  to  its 
collection  of  parks.  Sometimes  the  aesthetic  element  is  the  ju'c- 
dominating  factor,  and  when  a  certain  more  or  less  circumscril)cd 
section  of  the  country  is  remarkable  for  natural  scenic  splendor  the 
Government  takes  adequate  measures  to  preserve  its  beauties  for 
coming  generations.  Among  such  reservations  are  the  Yellowstone, 
Yosemite,  Crater  Lake,  Rocky  Mountain,  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier, 
and  various  other  national  parks.  Again,  the  reservatioii  of  a 
section  of  the  country  may  be  due  to  some  remai-ka])le  natiu'al 
phenomenon  which  has  a  great  utilitai'ian  value,  such  as  the  ohh'sl 
of  all  the  American  National  Parks,  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas, 
whose  therapeutic  ])r()perties  are  known  the  world  over;  or  it  may 
be  to  preserve  to  future  generations  such  n.atural  wondei's  as  the 
giant  sequoia  trees  of  California,  found  in  Secjuoia  National  Park; 
or  to  aid  the  archaeologist  and  student  of  man  by  preserving  such 
relics  of  past  cultures  as  are  louiid  in  the  Mesa  \'erde  National  Park. 
In  some  instances  a  combination  of  (d(>mcnts  enters  into  the  (hM-isioii 
to  preserve  such  areas,  and  that  is  true  in  the  case  of  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park.  Other  considerations  wouhl  (h)ubtless  have  hMl 
eventually  to  the  inclusion  of  the  magnificent  mountain  king  of  the 
North  American  continent  anumg  the  I'nitcd  States  national  ])rc- 
serves,  l)ut  the  (•()iisi(hM'ali()n  which  was  the  chief  factoi-  in  the 
creation  of  this  ])ark  by  the  I'nitcd  States  Coi'.gress  last  Fcl)niary 
was  the  preservation  of  c(M-tain  otherwise  rare  wild  animals  that  ai'e 
found  in  large  numbers  in  this  region.  So.  next  to  the  ^  elhuvstore. 
this  great  park  is  the  hirgest  game  ])reserve  in  the  \\(>tl(!,  foi-  it 
embraces  something  over  2,200  s(|niire  miles  of  land,  an  area  7') 
per  cent  greater  than  the  Slate  (if  Uhnde  l^h-md  and  ahnost  as  hai-ij:e 
as  the  State  of  Delawai'e. 

The  giant  mountain  which  gixcs  its  name  to  this  |)aik  i>  t  he  loll  ie-l 
on  the  Xofth  American  continent,  lifting  its  perpetually  snow- 
crowned  j)eak  to  an  allitinh-  of  20, .'!()()  feet  above  the  ie\  id  ol  the 
sea.  'Piiere  are  peaks  i)i  uther  sections  of  the  world,  ol  coiirx-,  that 
are  higher  ahove  the  >ea  lev(d,  hut  Moiinl  McKinlev  i>  Nni(|iie  in 
that  it  ascends  from  a  plateau  that  i>  noi  oxer  ;;,0()0  feet  ahove  >ea 
level,  so  that  its  gigantic  hidk  rises  more  than  17,000  feet  alvove  the 
eyes  of  the  uh-^erver  who  stands  al   its  i»ase. 

George  \ancouver.  the  t,'real  Knglish  explorer,  was  perhaps  the 
first  KiH-opean  to  catch  e\cit  a  distant  view  of  this  <:real  mounlnin 
wluMi,  in  171)1.  he  -ailed  a-  far  north  a--  ('<ioks  Inlet,  hut  he  snu  it 
at  a  distanci'  of  from    I  .'.(i  I"  -'do  nnle-.      Many  years  later  it   hecanie 
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kiiowi!  to  the  Russians,  \\1m»  calltM!  it  "  Bulshaia.""  while  among  the 
natives  of  Cook's  Inlet  it  was  known  as  "TraU'ika,"  l)otli  names 
sio:nifvin<r  bi<;  or  hiji:h  mountain.  Aecordini:;  to  Mi',  ("hiirles  Slieldoii, 
the  .Vmcficaii  tra\(']er  and  spoilsman,  the  ohl  Indian  name  was 
"Denali,"  meaning  "the  great  one."  Its  j)resent  name  was  given 
it  hy  an  adventurous  Amin'iean  by  the  n.ame  of  W.  A.  Diekey.  who 
saw  it  from  a  distance  ai;d  n.amed  it  in  honor  of  Presi(h'nt  \Vilhaiii 
McKiidey. 

J)uring  tlie  last  1")  or  iM)  years  the  Mount  ^hdvinley  regi"i!  has 
been  visited  and.  |)arlially  e.\|)h)red  an.d  mapped  hy  \arious  mcmhers 
of  the  United  States  (u'ological  Survey,  hy  Charles  Slieldon,  Hudson 
Struck,  Dr.  Fredericdv  Cook,  an.d  a  number  of  other  adventurous 
tra\'elers.  the  mountain  itself  having  been  successfully  scah'd  to  the 
summit  by  the  llerschel  Parker-Belmore  Brown  e.xjx'dition.  With 
all  of  these  ex])lorations,  however,  and  notwithstaivding  tiie  glowing 
accounts  of  the  woiuU'rful  scenic;  beauties  of  the  mountain  and  its 
environment  ])rought  l)ack  by  these  e.\])lorers,  Mount  McKinley 
would  doubtless  have  renuuned  ])ut  a  geogra])hical  name  to  the 
world  for  man.y  years  to  come  had  it  not  been,  for  the  project  of 
building  a  railroad  through  tliis  section,  of  Alaska.  Tiuit  ])roject  is 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  Cnited  ^States  (Jovernment's  determina- 
tion tostretch  out  its  mighty  arm  to  protect  the  habitat  of  thousands 
of  beautiful  wild  aninuds  from  the  ruthless  ravagi's  of  the  ])rofessional 
hunter  an.d  tra])))er  of  ])ig  game.  The  isolation,  of  this  section  of 
Alaska  and  the  dilliculty  of  access  to  it  had  protected  its  wild  denizei^s 
for  centuries,  hut  once  let  the  stream  of  civilization  into  any  section 
of  the  world  by  means  of  a  railroad  the  days  of  l)easts  and  birds  are 
iiinnhered.  The  hand  of  man  is  raised  against  them,  ar.d  human 
greed  and  cruelty  generally  end  only  witli  the  extinction,  of  the  \\ild 
things  that  have  l)een  able  to  protect  themselves  against  ;dl  other 
(Iestruiti\('  agencies. 

KiHiu  ing  t  hi--  ()td\  t  oil  w ell  from  p;'--t  experience,  a  number  of  mil  u re 
lo\eis  pioiiMlicnl  anioiig  ihem  heing  1  he  Charles  Shehhui  aboxc 
alhiiled  to  h:icked  l)\  the  iidiueiice  of  the  lunnaiie  Sccrclar\  of  the 
Interior  and  the  oilicials  of  tlie  I'liited  Slalc--  .\:ition;d  Taik  Service, 
went  before  the  Congress  of  the  liiileij  States  and  urged  that  llie 
wild  life  of  I  his  region  he  protected  l)\  t  he  creal  ioii  of  a  iiol  hi'r  iia  I  i<  Mud 
park,  an  Alaskan  ■'Yellowstone,"  lo  scinc  as  its  refuge  and  to  save 
the  game  and  fish  a>  well  jis  In  c(in>er\  e  the  u  tiiuleiful  scenic  heuuly 
of  this  Alpine  region  of  ihr  far  north.  It  llius  came  ahou!  llmt.  Con- 
gress |)assed  the  act ,  approved  hy  l're>iilent  W'iUoii  l-'elnuaix  _'f..  I'.ilT, 
which  ci-ealed  the  Mount   Mcl\iiiley  Niiliomd  Park. 

The  purpose  f(.r  which  ihc  park  iia^  been  e-I  .-i  hii-hed  i^  -el  out 
brielly  in  the  following  lu(»  sections  of  the  act : 

Sv.c.  .").  Tlml  tin-  ^ii'ul  park  .hIiuII  \k'  uihIit  tin-  rx«'<iiliv<-  loniml  ..f  (In-  Sccn-lary  i>l 
tlif  Interior,  atxl  it  .hIiuII  In-  ilu-  duly  of  the  sui<l  <xi'i  miIm-  aiilli'.riiy.  u."  m<»»»ii  a.s  i)rai- 
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ticable.  to  make  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  wiili  ihc  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  the  said  authority  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  I'or  the  care, 
protection,  management,  and  improvement  of  the  same,  the  .said  regulations  being 
primarily  aimed  at  the  freest  use  of  the  said  j)ark  for  recreation  purposes  by  the  i)ul)lic 
and  for  the  preservation  of  animals,  birds,  and  lish  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  curio.silies  and  scenic  beauties  thereof. 

.Skc.  IJ.  That  the  .said  park  .shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  established  as  a  game  refuge,  aiitl 
no  person  shall  kill  any  game  in  said  park  except  under  an  order  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  protection  of  persons  or  to  protect  or  prevent  the  extermination 
of  (tther  animals  or  l)irds:  Provided,  That  prospectors  and  miners  engaged  in  prospecting 
or  mining  in  said  park  may  take  and  kill  therein  so  much  game  or  birds  as  may  b(> 
needed  for  their  actual  necessities  when  short  of  food;  but  in  no  case  .shall  animals  or 
l)irds  be  killed  in  said  park  for  sale  or  removal  thcrcfnun.  or  wantonly. 

The  park  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  region  known  as  south 
central  Ahiska,  whicli  may  he  said  in  general  terms  to  he  hountletl  hy 
the  Yukon  Kiver  on  tlic  north,  l)y  the  houndary  line  between  Alaska 
and  (/anada  on  the  east,  hy  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south,  and  by 
Bering  Sea  on  the  west.  This  portion  of  Alaska  is  traversed  hy  a 
great  mountain  system  extending  northward  from  the  Alaskan  Pen- 
insula, thence  eastward  and  southward  in  a  great  semicircular  ciu've 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  1,000  miles.  The  Alaskan  Range  forms  the 
northern  section  of  this  tremendous  curve,  and  it  is  in  this  range  that 
Mount  McKiidey  National  Park  is  located,  its  culminating  feature 
Ijeing  the  monster  mountain  near  the  ceiitef  of  the  res(>rvation.  l)ut 
its  ])onn(lai\  hiie>  einhracing  a  vast  e.\|);inse,  inchiding  otlier  splendid 
mountains  such  as  Mount  Hunter,  ^h)unt  Foiaker,  etc.,  ami  great 
stretches  of  minor  foothills  and  adjacent  territory  sullicient  to  make 
a  total,  as  slated,  of  2,200  sqnaic  miles. 

A  glance  at  anv  good  maj)  <d'  Alaska  which  shows  anything  of  the 
general  topogra})hy  of  the  country  will  convince  any  one  who  al>o 
i-eiiieii!l)cr>  the  extreme  latitude  of  this  i-egioii  that  access  thereto  has 
heen  dillieiilt.  Btit  the  whit<'  settlers  who  live  in  those  icy  regions  are 
a  hardy,  rohiist,  and  enterpiising  set  of  pione(>rs,  and  tliey  iintdly 
-iicceedeil  in  coiixiiieing  tiie  riiited  St  ates  Goveiiiiiieiit  that  a  railroad 
was  uii  ahsolute  necessity  in  order  to  develop  the  vast  mineral  wealth 
of  the  territory.  So,  in  the  eoin-s(!  of  time,  the  (lovernment  decided 
I  o  huild  a  railroad  to  open  up  a  >ecl  ion  of  leiiit  oi\  w  hich  ha>  hit  heito 
heen  almost  inaccessihle  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ase<-tion  w  ho>e 
scenic  splemlor  is  ))erhaps  nnecpialcd  in  any  other  northern  region. 
Mr.  lichiioie  I'.iowii,  one  of  the  explorers  of  Mount  McKiidi'X  .  in  an 
article  in  the  Octidx-r,  l'.»i7,  mind)er  of  .Sciihner's  .Nhiga/.ine,  wiilc.N 
of  this  railroad  and  its  relation  to  liie  new  park  as  follo\\>: 

lieginnirig  at  S.-wuni,  on  a  liurd  lil<.'  arm  of  tlir  (lull  ui  Ala-ka.  liif  r.ad  will  <  rofw 
the  Kenai  l'i-niii.-<ula  through  u  land  of  still  lukfs  and  .nriow  ruppf<l  inoinilaiii.-'  Norlli 
of  till-  Kenai  it  drops  down  t<i  the  ,4. -a  again,  uiui.  ufti-r  .skirling  I w.i  glacier  ffd  li-.r-is. 
Hwitigs  away  lliroiigli  the  great  Susitna  \'alley  l<.ward  Kairbuiik.s  on  the  Taiiana 

About  !.')()  rnilfs  from  the  •  oast  the  line  will  ero.H-s  the  .\la.skaii  Kunge  through  a  wide 
depre.s-.i..n  calL-d  I'.mad  Pass,  and  llii.s.spot  i.s  de.stined  I..  \»-  the  M.-rra  oi  the  luiirist.-i 
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rARIHOU    I\    MorXT    McKLNLEV   NATIO.NAL    I'AKK. 

'These  caribou  of  the  McKinlcy  region  in  the  summer  were  everywhere.  They  were  on  tiie  flats  and 
along  the  Glacier  River,  on  all  the  ridges.  They  penetrated  all  the  canyons  of  the  mountains.  They 
were  high  on  the  slopes  of  tlie  mountains,  and  in  the  region  adjacent  to' Mount  McKiuley  llie  caribou 
were  on  the  very  tops  of  the  inoiiuluins.  some  of  them  even  about  where  the  mountain  slieefi  were 
continually  feeding.  Thev  existed  in  small  bands,  bands  of  lu,  HO,  and  sometimes  10,  often  in  much 
larger  bands."     (Mr.  Charles  Sheldon  before  I  lie  National  Parks  Conference.) 
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of  the  woiM.  inr  it  will  In-  ilic  |)iiiirii.al  ciitraiHf  tn  ilic  MiMini  McKinlfv  Xationul 
Park. 

Had  nature  planuecl  this  sput  I'nr  an  eniraiice  it  could  not  lia\c  iniprovetl  imich  on 
what  exists,  lor  a.s  you  travel  westward  from  the  pa.ss  the  Alaskan  Hanj^e  is  divided 
into  two  parallel  walls  l>y  a  valley  that  forms  a  natural  roadway  to  Mount  McKinley. 
The  altitude  of  Broad  Pass  is  low  and  the  mountains  are  of  the  smooth  or  eroded  type, 
but  as  the  traveler  moves  westward  the  range  broadens  and  becomes  higher.  Slowly 
but  with  inlinite  majesty,  range  on  range  and  snow  j)eak  on  snow  peak,  the  gigantic 
masd  of  roek  and  ic-e  heaves  into  the  heavens,  until.  SO  miles  from  the  future  railioatl, 
it  enlminates  at  more  than  2U.tMK)  feet  in  the  summit  of  .Mount  .McKinley. 

I*art  (if  the  railinail  has  hccn  (•oiiiplctcil.  l*ci'lia|)>  in  a  Ncai'  from  iiow 
it  will  bi'  liiiisliod  u.s  far  as  iJroutl  Pass.  Tlu'ii  a  journey  to  Mount  Mc- 
Kiiilev  will  Ix'  (•()inj)aiativ(>ly  an  easy  inattcf.  People  will  Hock  theiv 
l)y  the  thousands,  aiui  with  thi>  inlhix  of  workineii.  \isitors.  hunleis, 
etc.,  it  would  have  been  hul  a  (|uestion  of  a  short  time  until  the 
beautiful  wild  thinj^s  woidd  have  j^oiu'  the  way  of  the  bufi'ulo,  the  elk. 
and  the  w  ild  pigeons  of  half  a  century  airo.  Waftied  by  t  he  desl  luct  ion 
of  the  past,  the  Ignited  States  (lovi'fiunent  has  taken  action  in  time, 
uiitl  the  caribou,  the  beautiful,  snowy  mountain  sheep,  the  statelv 
moose,  the  Ala-kaii  beai-,  and  all  the  vai-ie(|  furry  and  feathery  things 
tlifit  luive  lived  and  thfived  in  tbeif  wintry  fotcsts  and  on  the  ic\ 
crates  of  their  m(»uiitaiii  fastnesses  for  countless  centuries,  will  -till 
find  H  refuLCe  in  their  ancient   home. 

The  abundance  of  certain  >|)ecies  of  wild  animals  in  this  northern 
feijioi)  is  astotmdinu'.  In  an  ad(lre>>  delixcred  before  the  National 
Parks  ( 'onfci'cncc.  held  in  \\'a->hiiii,Mon  in  danuar\  .  l'.M7.  Mr.  Charles 
Sheldon  }^a\('  an  acctuint  of  his  own  (d)ser\  atituis  and  experience  in 
the  region,  and  in  connecticui  with  this  feature  s|)oke  a--  follows: 

These  caribou,  of  ihc  McKinley  nvioii,  in  tlic  summer  wt-ri-  c\  cin  where  'l"lic\ 
were  on  the  Hats  and  along  the  (ilacier  Itiver,  on  all  the  riilgcs.  Thi-y  pein'Irated  ail 
the  canyons  of  the  mountains.  They  were  high  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  anil  in 
the  region  adjacent  lo  Mount  .McKinley  the  caribou  were  on  the  very  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, .*«jme  of  them  even  altoul  when*  Ihc  mountain  sheep  were  conliniiall>  feedint' 
They  existed  in  amall  bands,  bands  of  |(»,  ;'.(),  and  sometimes  Id,  i.flen  in  nnidi  larirer 
band.s.     ♦     »     « 

From  imroediaiely  in  front  of  .Mount  .MiKinJcy  I  .-larled  ea.-lward  aion^'  liie  range 
70  or  7')  miles  \\  bile  tra\eliMg  along  there,  these  caribou  sinrouiule<l  me  like  cattle 
on  a  cuttle  raiK  h.  'i'bey  kepi  coming  up  to  the  pack  train  in  evident  curiosity,  often 
trotting  toward  us  and  stampeding  tin-  horse.x.  .\lways  when  they  approai  lied  within 
u  certain  ili.stance,  circulating  to  sniff  the  wind,  when  they  received  the  scent  the\ 
W(iuld  put  u|)  their  tails  and  run  off.  1  do  not  recall  one  occasion  where  caribou  Htu>ed 
very  long  alter  they  received  the  s<enl  of  our  puck  train.  Tbe.s*-  curibou  <io  not  ImhuI 
up  und  travel  u^  those  of  the  barren  grounds.  They  remain  in  that  loculity,  or  ver> 
clow  to  it,  tin*  whole  yeur.  Throughout  the  Hiimmer  Ihey  are  coiisluiilly  in  night 
above  timber,  und  throughout  the  region  on  the  north  side  of  this  range,  when  October 
come}4,  the  eu.Mlern  herds  of  curibou,  thime  to  the  eUKt  of  (he  MulilroW  <  ilacier,  pUHS 
oiilsidi*  of  the  runge.H,  und  there  Ihey  Npend  the  winter  Tln-v  hu\e  u  lenib-nc)  to 
bund  up  They  do  not  bund  up  in  enonnou.H  In-rdx,  but  the\  gather  in  bunds  from  L'O 
to  «00  or  liOO.     The  bunds  stick  very  dow-ly  togi'lher,  und  yet  they  ure  independeni, 
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MOUNTAIN    SHKEP    OK    TIIK    MolNT    Mc  K I M .  i: 'i'    NATIoXAI.    I'AKK. 

Tlie  mountain  sheep  exist  in  this  re^'ion  in  countless  tlionsands.  (Jn  one  day's  travel,  about  1.5  miles, 
my  journal  records  that  I  coimled  at  least  a  thou.sand  mountani  sheep  on  tlie  hillsides.  I  hey  are 
-ipparentlv  pure  white  animals.  A  year  later  I  went  over  the  same  trip  casually,  and  the  same  number 
\vere  visible.  In  almost  any  direction  you  t,'o  anions  the  mountains,  with  the  e.xception  of  small  areas 
immediately  close  to  Mount  McKinlcy,  mountain  sheej)  are  visible  on  all  sides.  (Mr.  i  haries  snei- 
don's  address  before  the  National  Parks  Conference.; 
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and  they  dig  out  the  snow  to  feed,  and  travel  around  a  cinuit  lo  the  yanie  pUice,  about 
100  miles,  I  should  say,  every  9  or  10  days. 

********* 

The  lines  of  the  park  have  been  so  drawn  as  also  to  include  a  vast  strip  of  moose 
country.  The  moose  exists  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  McKinley  throughout  the 
forested  areas,  below — down  the  rivers  entering  the  Yukon — the  Tanana,  some  of  them 
very  (dose  to  the  Tanana  River;  but  they  exist  in  great  abundance  toward  the  head- 
waters of  the  rivers,  and  great  care  has  l)een  taken  to  include  an  area  whicli  will  be  a 
vast  preserve  for  these  interesting  animals,  looking  more  like  prehistoric  beasts  than 
almost  any  animal  we  have.  One  constantly  sees  the  moose  feeding  up  in  the  willows 
and  on  the  sidehills,  well  up  above  the  timber  line. 

The  next  animal,  and  the  one  which  in  the  future  will  excite,  1  think,  more  iiiterc.-^i 
among  visitors  and  tourists  than  any  other,  is  the  mountain  sheep.  The  mountain 
sheep  exists  in  this  region  in  countless  thousands.  Nobody  could  make  an  estimate 
of  their  number  without  remaining  in  the  region  a  very  long  time  and  thoroughly 
traversing  it  from  end  to  end.  On  one  day's  travel,  about  15  miles,  my  journal  records 
that  I  counted  at  least  a  thousand  mountain  sheep  on  the  hillsides.  They  are  api)arently 
pure  white  animals.  A  year  later  I  went  over  the  same  trip  casually,  and  the  same 
number  were  visible.  In  almost  any  direction  you  go  among  the  mountains,  with  the 
exception  of  small  areas  immediately  close  to  Mount  McKinlcy,  mountain  .'^hccp  arc 
visible  on  ail  sides. 

In  additon  to  these  rare  aninials  many  otlicr  fur-hearinii;  creatines 
are  found  witliin  the  confines  of  this  great  preserve,  ranging  in  size 
from  tlie  great  Ahiskan  hear  down  to  tlie  httle  ground  squirrel,  wliih> 
ptarmigans — the  grouse  of  tlie  northern  regions — are  found  in  md- 
lions  in  the  forests,  and  the  icy  streams  are  hlled  with  myriads  of  fish. 
In  short,  in  Mount  MeKinley  National  Park  the  ruited  States  will 
have  a  unique  zoological  garden,  a  garih'ii  crowned  with  a  mountain 
of  snow  and  ice,  traversed  hy  rivers  whose  cold  waters  come  from  other 
rivers  of  solid  ice,  a  garden  where  the  stnmg  and  lusty  may  test  their 
skill  as  climbers,  but  not  a  garden  in  which  many  weaklings  will  he 
likely  to  play.  Once  the  railroad  is  completed,  there  is  little  (loid)t 
but  tliat  this  woiuh'rful  region  will  attract  visitors  i)y  the  thousands 
Irom  every  section  of  the  world,  for  in  beauty  and  graiuhMir  of  natui'al 
scenery  even  the  l)est  of  Alpine  scenery  must  yield  to  the  great  glaciers, 
innneuse  cliffs,  and  the  ice-jjanoplied  crags  and  peaks  of  this  monster 
park. 
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Latin  America  and  the  United  States.  Addresses  by  Elihu  Root,  collected  and 
edited  by  Robert  Bacon  and  James  B.  Scott,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge.    1917.     xvi,  302  p.     4°.     Price,  $2.50. 

This  volume,  one  among  a  number  of  collected  addresses  and  state  papers  of  the 
Hon.  Elihu  Root  during  the  period  of  his  service  as  »Secretary  of  War.  as  Secretary 
of  State,  and  as  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  contains  three  groups  of  Mr. 
Root's  speeches:  First,  those  delivered  during  his  visit  of  South  America  in  July 
and  September,  1906,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Third  International  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Republics  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Second,  the  speeches  made 
in  ^Mexico  one  year  later  while  on  a  visit  to  that  country  on  special  invitation  of  the 
President  of  Mexico.  Gen.  Porfiro  Diaz.  At  the  time  both  of  these  visits  were  made 
Mr.  Root  was  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  third  group  of  addresses  were  delivered  in  the  United 
States,  the  earliest  in  1893.  before  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
latest  on  December  30,  1915,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congress  in  Washington . 

Of  his  visit  to  South  America  the  editors  say: 

The  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  South  America  in  1906  was  not  a  summer 
outing.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  event;  it  was  and  it  was  intended  to  be  a  matter  of 
international  importance.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  Secretary  of  State  had  visited 
South  America  during  the  tenure  of  his  office,  and  the  \-isit  was  designed  to  show 
,  the  importance  which  the  United  States  attaches  to  the  Pan  American  conferences, 
and  by  personal  contact  to  learn  the  aims  and  views  of  our  southern  friends,  and  to 
show  also,  by  personal  intercourse,  the  kindly  consideration  and  the  sense  of  honor- 
able obligation  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cherishes  for  its  neighbors 
to  the  South  without  discriminating  among  them,  and  to  make  clear  the  destiny 
common  to  the  peoples  of  the  western  world.  These  were  the  reasons  which  prompted 
Mr.  Root  to  undertake  this  message  of  good  will  and  of  frank  explanation,  and  these 
were  also  the  reasons  which  caused  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message 
to  ( 'ongress  to  dwell  upon  the  \isit,  its  incidents  and  its  consequences. 

The  visit  to  South  America  suggested  the  later  visit  to  Mexico.     As  the  editors  say: 

Following  Secretary  Root's  visit  to  South  America,  with  its  auspicious  results, 
the  President  of  Mexico,  Porfirio  Diaz,  extended  an  official  invitation  to  visit  the 
Republic  immediately  to  the  south  of  us,  in  the  belief  that  such  a  visit  would  have 
equally  happy  results  in  strengthening  and  increasing  the  "steadfast  friendship" 
existing  between  the  two  neighboring  nations. 

Use  Your  Government:   What  your  Government  does  for  you.     By  Alissa  Franc. 
E.  P.  Dutton  i  Co.     New  York.     12°.     374  pages.     47  illu.strations,  charts,  elc. 

To  quote  from  the  author's  note:  ''This  book  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  many 
and  varied  are  the  ways  in  which  the  Government  cooperates  with  and  serves  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  author  has  comfiled 
an  account  of  the  activities  of  various  executive  departments  of  the  United  States 
Government  from  data  furnished  by  numerous  bureaus  and  divisions  thereof,  showing 
how  each  of  these  is  actively  engaged  in  aiding  (l)  The  Farmer:  (2)  The  Would-be 
Settler;  (3)  The  Man  of  Business;  (4)  The  Working  Man;  (5)  The  Immigrant;  (6) 
The  Negro;  (7)  The  Woman  in  her  Home;  and  (8)  Girls  and  Boys,  the  book  being 
divided  into  8  parts  having  these  titles,  respectively.  Although  the  statement  of  the 
author  in  her  note  that  "To  most  of  us  perhaps  the  Government  seems  to  consist 
of  a  body  of  men  wasting  an  undue  amount  of  time  and  therefore  money  in  the  making 
of  laws — some  good,  some  bad,  some  indifferent"  may  be  questioned  as  a  reflection 
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on  the  intelligence  of  "naost  of  us,"  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  comparatively 
few,  even  among  fairly  well  informed  people,  who  know  very  mnch  about  the  manifold 
activities  of  the  various  branches  of  the  executive  departments.  As  suggested  in  the 
title,  this  little  volume  explains  many  of  these  activities,  and  tells  how  the  average 
citizen  may  make  use  of  these  various  agencies  to  assist  him  in  solving  the  problems 
that  confront  him  in  his  own  particular  vocation  or  sphere.  The  book  could  be 
materially  improved  liy  the  adflition  of  a  good  index. 

Trade  and  Navigation  Between  Spain  and  the  Indies  in  the  time  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
Bv  Clarence  Ifeiirv  llarin'j-.  .  .  .  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1918. 
xxvii,  37li).     8°.  '  Price,  $2.2r). 

Early  Effects  of  the  European  War  upon  the  finance,  commerce  and  industry  of  (  hile. 
J^y  Dr.  Leo  8.  Ptowe.  [Published  with]  Early  economic  effects  of  the  European 
war  upon  Canada.  By  Adam  Short,  (('arnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  Division  of  economics  aijd  history.  Preliminary  economic  studies  of  the 
war  edited  by  David  Kinley.)  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1918.  xvi, 
101  p.     4. 

Agricultural  Argentina.  By  J.  Ralph  Pickell.  Chicago,  .1.  Rosenbaum  Co.,  [1917]. 
128  p.     illus.      12°.     Gratis. 

International  Law  Codified  and  Its  Legal  Sanction,  or  the  legal  organization  of  the 
society  of  states.  By  Pasquale  Fiore.  .  .  .  Translation  from  the  fifth  Italian 
edition,  with  an  introduction  bv  Edwin  M.  Borchard.  .  .  .  New  York,  Baker, 
Voorhis  &  Co.,  1918.     xix,  750  p.     8°. 

Along  the  Pacific  by  Land  and  Sea.  Through  the  (iolden  Gate.  Bv  C.  W.  Johnston. 
Chicago,  Rand  McNally  Co.,  1916.  ix,  259  p.  8°.  Price,  .?1.25.  (Spokane  to 
Panama. ) 

Manual  de  Correspondencia  witli  exercises,  notes,  and  vocabularv.  Bv  Centura 
Fueiites  and  Alfredo  Kiias.  ,  .  .  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1918.  *  xi,  230  p. 
Price,  si. 

Ancient  Civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  By  Herbert  J.  Spinden. 
New  York,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  1917.  238  p.  map.  illus. 
8°.     (Handbook,  series  No.  3.]     Price,  75  cents. 

Dramatic  Moments  in  American  Diplomacy.  Bv  Ralph  \V.  Page.  New  York, 
l)eul)l<-day,  Page  it  Co.,  1918.     xi,  283  p.     front.     8°.      Price,  ?1.25. 

Annual  Register.     A  review  of  public  events  at  home  and  abroad,     l-'or  the  year 

1917.  London,    Longmans,    (ireen    &    Co.,    1918.     xii,    225    ]).     8°.     Price,    16 
shillings. 

Standard  Daily  Trade  Service.  Vol.  2,  November  1,  1917,  to  December  31,  1917. 
.\ew  York,  Standard  Statistics  Co.     240,  100  p.     4°.     [Current  events.] 

Spanish    Grammar.     By    Charles    Philip    Wagner \nn    Arbor.   .Midi.,  George 

Wahr,   1917.     x,  209  p.     8°. 

How  to  Think  in  Spanish.  (The  livin<,^  methofl  for  learnine.)  Bv  Charles  l"\ 
Kroeh.  .  .  .     New  York.  Lloyd  Adams  Noble,  [1916].     278  p".     8°.  "  Price,  .?1.50. 

Textile  Markets  of  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  By  W.  A.  Tucker  (Special  agents' 
series  No.  158,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Ituniestic  Comniene),  Washington.  1918. 
106  p.     i)lates.     8°.     Price,  15  cents. 

Construction  Materials  and  Machinery  in  Colombia.  B\-  W.  \\  .  Ewine.  (Spec  iai 
au'cnts"  series,  No.  160,  liureau  of  l'V)reign  and  Donie.<lir  (dnwiicrcei.  \\  asliiiiLrtnn. 

1918.  75  p.     ])lalos.     S''.      Price,  15  cents. 

Pieces  of  Eight,  being  the  anilieniic  narrativeof  a  treasure  discoverei I  in  ilie  r.:ilLwii.i 
Islands  in  the  vear  1903,  now  lirst  given  to  the  public.  By  Ricliani  l.((  lallu  luic. 
New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  ct  Co.,  19IS.     :;:;:;  p.     s^     Bri.  .■.  >l   Hi. 
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REPORTS    RECEIVED    TO    APRIL    16,    1918. 


Title. 


ARGENTINA. 


Flour-milling  industry  in  Argontina 

Export  tax  law,  table  of  valuation  (Spanish) 

Business  conditions  in  the  Argentine  (pamphlet ) 

Decreeregulating  the  export  tax  law,  and  table  of  valu- 
ation ( English). 

Protest  against  tax  on  profits  of  joint-stock  companies . . . 

New  Argentine  homestead  law 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Rosario 
district  for  1917. 

New  stamp  law 

Argentine  foreign  trade  for  1917 


Date. 


Agricviltural  fairs  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Demand  for  rennet  in  Brazil 


Pink  bollworm  damages  Brazilian  cotton  crop 

Incorporation  of  business  houses  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

New  Brazilian  company  for  the  manufacture  of  tanines 

and  aniline  dyes. 

Market  for  paper  rolls  in  Brazil 

Market  for  crown  corks  in  Brazil 

Market  for  imitation  leather  in  Brazil ". 

Preliminary  review  of  Brazil's  foreign  trade  for  1917 

Law  to  increa.se  agricultural  production  in  the  Federal 

District  of  Brazil. 
Brazilian  Minister  of  Agriculture  urges  that  wood  ashes 

be  used  as  fertilizer. 

Interpretat  ion  of  Brazilian  customs  tariff  law 

Brazilian  (iovernment  to  assist  in  importation  of  thor- 
oughbred cattle. 

Financial  statements  of  Government  telegraph  lines 

Fxposilion  of  Brazilian  textiles  at  Buenos  Aires 

Transmitting  circulars  concerning  an  American  school  at 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

l'ul)lications  concerning  Brazilian  mineral  oil 

Brazil  1  o  encourage  sheep  and  goat  raising 

Brazil  to  aid  planters  and  lireeders  by  affording  free 

transportation  on  (iovernment-owned  railways  and 

.'teamship  lines. 

Brazil  to  establish  agricultural  stations  for  orphans 

Brazilian  Government  to  offer  prices  for  agricultural 

fairs. 

The  paint  industry  in  Brazil 

Crop  conditions  in  Brazil 

Brazil  to  grant  bounties  for  the  product  ion  of  wheat 

Brazil  inaugurates  a  stud  hook 

Government  savings  bank  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York  purcha.ses  its  own  site 

in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Fourth  annual  fruit  exposition  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Jute  culture  in  Brazil 

Activities  of  American  agricultural  experts  m  Brazil 

Sources   of   information    concerning    the    resources    of 

Brazil. 

Brazil  to  establish  State  zootechnic  stations 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  for  orphans 


1918. 
Jan.    26 

Jan.  28 
Feb.  1 
Feb.     4 

...do 

Feb.  23 
Mar.     1 

Mar.  1.3 
Mar.  18 


Feb.   10 
Feb.   19 


...do 

Feb.  21 
Feb.  22 


Author. 


...do 

...do 

Feb.  23 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  26 

...do 

Feb.  27 
...do 


...do 

...do 

Feb.  28 


CHILE. 

Opportunity  for  sale  of  woven-wire  fence . 


Wool  clip  1917  compared  with  1916 

Chilian  bank  balances  (last  half  of  1917) . 


..do 

Mar.     4 
Mar.     6 


...do 

...do.... 

Mar.     8 
Mar.     9 

..do 

Mar.   16 

..do 

..do 


..do 

..do 

..do..'... 
Mar.   18 

Mar.   19 
Mar.  20 


Jan.    24 


Feb.     1 
Feb.   12 


Chilian  Tran.sandine  Railway. 
Shoe  factory  for  Punta  .Arenas. 


...do 

Feb.   21 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul  general 
at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul  gen- 
eral at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
R.  P.  Momsen,  vice  consul  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


John   R.   Bradley,  consul  at  Punta 
Arenas. 
Do. 
L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general  at  Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 
John  R.  Bradley. 
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Reports  received  to  April  16,  WIS — Oontinuod. 


Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


COSTA   RICA. 

Catalogues,  etc.,  destroyed  by  fire. 


Foreign  trade  of  t'osta  Rica.  1917 

Second  national  expedition  for  Costa  Rica. 
Market  for  lirick-making  machinery 


1918. 
Feb.     S  I  Benjamin    F.    Case,   con.';ul   at    ."^an 

Jose. 
.Mar.     S  Do. 

Mar.   12  I>o. 

Mar.   l.i  Do. 


CUBA. 

Organization  of  cigarette  and  match  factory. 


Market  for  brick-making  machinery. 
Do 


Market  for  American  cutlery  in  Cuba 

DOMIMCAN  REPCBLIC. 

Dominican  tobacco  shipped  to  .''pain  via  Curacao 

Opening  for  an  express  company  in  the   Dominican 

Republic. 

Financial  standing  of  firms  in  the  Republic 

Coal  mine  denounced  in  the  Republic 

Foreign  investment';  in  the  Dominirati  Republic 

(Quotations  for  the  r)ominic-an  Repulilic 

Regarding  railroad  and  steam.ship  service  to  and  from 

I'uerto  Plata. 

ECUADOR. 

.Vniericans  establish  a  palm-oil  industry  in  F.cuador 


Railway  progress  in  Ecuador 

Carpenters'  exposition  at  Quito 

Regulations  for  the  exposition  at  Guayaquil.. 
Cuavaquil  market  reports  for  February,  1918. 


Mar.     4 


Mar.     4 
Undated 


Mar.  26 


<;eo.    B.    Starbuck,   vice   consul   at 
Cienfuegos. 
Do. 

Paul    L.    Clugston,    vice    consul    at 
Matanzas. 

Charles  S.  AVinans,  consul  at   Cien- 
fuegos. 


Feb.  7  i  Arthur   McLean,    consul   at    I'uerto 

I'lata. 

Feb.  28  Do. 

Mar.     7  Do. 

Mar.     7  ;  Do. 

Mar.  l.-i  Do. 

Mar.  20  Do. 

>far.  2fi  Do. 


Feb.  19     Frederic  W.  finding,  con.^til  general 

at  Ciuavar|uil. 
Feb.  21  Do. 

...do Do. 

Feb.  26  Do. 

Mar.    8  Do. 


C.U  ATEMAL.*. 

Foreign  trade  of  iluatemala  for  1017 

MEXICO. 

Law  of  payments,  Dec.  2),  1917 

Grain  control  in  municipalities  of  i^tate  of  Vera  Cruz 

.\grlcultural  school    planned    to   be  established    n^ar 

Orizaba. 
Receipts  nf  X'eraCruz  customhouse  during  February,  1918 

Hrirf  dest-ription  of  Santa  Rosalia  (Lower  California i 

.Movements  of  hencquen  during  February,  I'JIS 

Value  of  de.-lared  exports  from  the  Vera  Cruz  district  to 

the  I'nited  Stales  for  3  months. 
Herelpts  of  \'era  Crm  customhouse  during  March,  191S.. 
.\lcohol  made  for  commercial  purposes  in  Juarez 

I'ANAMA. 

still  isiifs  (111  l':iii:inia's  foreign  trade  for  I'llT. 

PARAOUAV. 

.Market  [itt  trunks  and  hand  bags  in  Paraguay 

Regarding  Ihc  establishment  of  a  "  Miiseo  Norte  \nien- 

cano." 
Opportiinllle.s  (or  Amprlcnn  capital  In  Puragiiay 

IKItl 

Kxchange  slluull'iii  in  Peru. 

Limn  '.voter  xiipplv,  drainage,  and  paving 

Artlvltle.'i  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Irrigntlon 

Market  for  American  fele-day  goo<Ls 

Annual  report  of  the  l-lght.  Power*  TmrnwasrsCo.,  1017. 

S.M.VA|)on. 

(  oinniorcial  treat v  Ix-lveen  Hnndurii.s  and  Kl  .'^alvodor. 


Mar.   12 


William    Thomas    Lee,    consul    at 
Guatemala  Citv. 


Jan. 

It 

Luther  K.  Zabriskie,  consul  general 
at  Mexico  Citv. 

Feb. 

is 

Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at  \'ern 
Cruz. 

..do 

Do. 

Mar. 

I 

Do. 

Mar. 

."> 

Percy  C.  11  a  vs. 

Mar. 

2". 

O.  Gaylord  Manh,  consul  at  Pro- 
greso". 

Mar. 

;u 

Francis  R.  Stewart. 

Apr. 

1 

Do. 

Apr. 

11 

F.dward  .\.  Dow,  consul,  at   (  iiidad, 

Apr.  Ill 


1917. 
Nov.  17 

lOIS. 

Feb.     r. 
Feb.  12 


Feb. 

an 

Mnr. 

.', 

..do 
Mar. 
Mf*r. 

7 
31  1 

Mnr 

II 

Juarez. 

.\lban  G.  Snyiler,  consul  general  at 
Panama. 

Henry  11.  BaKh,  ci-iisiil  at  A.Mincion 
Do. 
Mil. 


Lynn  W.    I  rnnklin,  vlee  consul  bI 
"LlniM 

Do 

Do 
Opo.  L.  (  tMipor.  \\rr  ri'n-ul  at  Limn. 
I.ynn  W.  Frnnklln. 


Chnrg*'-  d'aflnirp!.  od  Interim. 


ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 
Reports  received  to  April  16,  1918 —Continued. 
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Distribution  of  seed  in  rniguay. 


The  shipping  situation  at  Montevideo 

Commerrial  books  in  rrupuay 

Financing  fniguayan  export  trade 

Montevideo  merchants  lose  through  pilferage. 
I'rnguayan  consular  fees  for  vessels 


VENEZUELA. 

Venezuelan  jeweler  desires  to  increase  his  trade  with 

American  manufacturers. 
"Weights  and  measures  in  Venezuela 


The  currency  system  of  Venezuela 

Preliminary  trade  in  1917,  Puerto  ("al)ello 

Review  of  the  commerce  for  first  half  of  1917 

Exports  from  Puerto  Cabello,  three  months  of  1918. .. 


Date. 

1918. 

Jan. 

30 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

fi 

Feb. 

fi 

Feb. 

( 

Mar. 

16 

Jan. 

11  \ 

Feb. 

26 

Mar. 

4 

Mar. 

13 

Mar. 

14 

.\pr. 

4 

Author. 


William  Dawson,  consul  at  Monte- 
video. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Homer  Bretl,  consul  at   La  Huaira 

Frank   .Vnder.son   Henry,  consul  at. 
Puerto  Cabello. 

Do. 

Do. 
Homer  Brett. 
Frank  ,\nderson  Henrv. 


ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


The  land  available  in  the  Argentine  Republic  for  HOMESTEAD 
])urposes  is  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  99,000,000  hectares  or 
the  equivalent  of  244.632,690  acres.  The  Argentine  homestead  law 
grants  free  from  20  to  200  hectares  (50  to  494  acres)  to  Argentine 
homesteaders  or  to  foreigners  who  will  become  Argentine  citizens. 
The  land  of  the  settler  is  inalienable  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
head  of  the  family  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  widow  and 
children  imtil  the  latter  become  of  age,  when  it  may  be  divided  among 
them.  The  land  of  homesteaders  can  not  be  mortgaged  in  payment 
of  debts  incurred  and  crops  can  only  be  attached  to  the  extent  of 
half  of  their  value.  The  public  lands  held  for  settlement  under  the 
homestead  law  are  in  the  Territories  of  the  Republic,  the  Territory 
of  Chaco  having  15,000,000  hectares  (hectare  =  2.47  acres),  much 
of  which  is  near  railways,  which  extend  trom  points  on  navi- 
gable rivers  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  tn  the  Territory  of 
Misiones,  between  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  Rivers,  there  are 
1,000,000  hectares:  in  the  Territory  of  Chubut,  3,000,000  heclar(>s: 
and  the  remainder  is  in  other  Terrilorit's  of  the  country.  The  lands 
of  the  northern  pait  of  lli<'  ixcj)iihlic  produce  I'ice,  verba  mate  (Para- 
guaviin  tea),  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  orang<'s,  and  the  ])rinci])al 
staple  subtropical  products.  'J'hose  of  the  south  central  section  grow 
the  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  the  lands 
of  the  far  south  ai'e  well  adapted  to  stock  raising,  es])ecially  to  the 

raising  of  sheep  and  cattle. According  to  a  report  of  the  Millers' 

Association   (camara  gremial)   of  the  Argentine  Republic  the  EX- 
55648— 18— Bull.  4 8 
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PORTS  OF  FLOUR  in  1916  aggregated  122,733  tons,  66,970  tons 
of  which  went  to  Brazil  and  55,763  tons  to  other  countries.  Tliese 
exports  decreased  in  1017  to  99,901  Ions,  72,906  tons  of  which  were 
shipped  to  Brazil  and  26,995  tons  to  other  countries.  At  present 
the  flour  mills  of  the  Argentine  Repuhlic  employ  ahout  5,000  opera- 
tives and  workmen.  Should  the  milling  industiy,  however,  be 
oj^erated  at  its  maximum  capacity  about  tliree  times  this  number 
would  be  recjuired.  The  exports  of  wheat  in  1917  amounted  to 
897,622  tons,  the  hu'gest  importing  countries  being  Brazil,  164,625 
tons;  Franco,  146,879;  United  Kingdom,  77,642  tons  and  the  re- 
mainder to  ()th(>r  countries.  On  March  26,  1917,  an  executive  decree 
closed  the  ports  of  the  Republic  against  the  exportation  of  wheat  and 
Hour.  This  decree  was  repealed  by  an  executive  decree  of  February 
4,  1918.  The  area  sown  to  wheat  in  1917-18,  according  to  official 
figures  of  the  Argentine  Government,  was  equivalent  to  17,864,412 

acres,   as  com])ared  wdth   16,088,967  acres  in   1916-17. In  1917 

exports  of  quebracho  logs  amounted  to  108,946  tons  and  of  quebracho 

extract    100,904   tons. Prospecting  work  in   the   vicinity   of  the 

iron  mines  at  Azul,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  have,  according  to 
press  reports,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  deposit  of  low-grade 
iron  containing  a  large  percentage  of  MANGANESE. The  Agri- 
cultural Museum  of  the  Argentine  Rural  Society  of  Buenos  Aires  has 
reorganized  its  TEXTILE  EXHIBIT  and  proposes  to  add  to  same 
sam])les  of  the  h})r(>s  of  all  indigenous  fi})r()us  plants,  and  steps  have 
been    taken    to    collect    such    samples   from    different    parts    of    the 

Republic. Sehor  Cosme  Monerris  has  petitioned  the  Government 

of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fo  for  ])(>rmission  to  exploit  30,085  hectares 
of  land  in  the  Department  of  Oran,  with  authority  to  establish  within 
the  next  three  years  and  operate  therein  a  WOOD  PULP  factory. 
It    is   proposed    to   invest   a   minimum   ca])ital    of    1,000,000   pesos, 

national    ciii-i-ency    (pajxT   peso  =  $0.47). In    1917   the   exports  of 

dried  and  salted  hides  number,  resi)ectively,  1,9()4,S()4  and  3,190.026. 
most  of  which  w(>nt  to  the  United  Stat(>s.  During  the  same  jxM-iod 
t  lie  exports  of  wool  consisted  of  .'!2  1, 179  bales,  2  1  (),-l!M)  of  wliicli  went 

to  the   United  States. An  executive  decree  of    February    !'.»    last 

l)rohibits  EXPOUTS  OF  RAGS,  casks,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and 
castor  beans  and  oil.  The  Fifth  ('ongres>  of  t  lie 'iM^Lf:(  IK  API!  EKS 

AND  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES  was  o|)ened  m  linenos  Ain>s  on  Feb- 
ruary l!l.  1918,  with  37  delegates  present.  The  congress  elected 
("loi'indo  Lope/,  pioideni  ;  Agu>tin  Camaia  and  \l .  I'aria>.  \  ice 
presidents,  and  i''iaiici>.<-()  NOcal  and  Doiuingo  Camoiia,  ^eci'e- 
taries.  'i'he     I'micaii    of     Xalioiial    Tcnitolie--    has    issued     a     wall 

MAI'  Ob  TIb.KKA  \)\-'A.  V[  \-A'A).  The  map  is  acconipanie(l  with 
information  gi\ing  census  data,  area.  1  laii-poit  at  ion  foiite--.  climate, 
flora  and  fauna,  minei-als,  importance  of  the  -lock  iii(lii-liy.  \\iielc» 
installations,     li<dit  liou>es,     rivets,    etc.      in     I'.HCi     the    same    oflico 
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published  a  map  of  the  Territory  of  Chaco  containing  similar  data, 
and  in  due  time  proposes  to  prepare  maps  of  all  the  Territories  of  the 
Republic.— On  March  10,  last,  the  San  Lorenzo  HOSPITAL  was 
opened  to  the  public.     This  institution  is  in  commemoration  of  the 

battle  fought  at  that  place  by  Gen.  San  Martin. The  Bureau  of 

Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Defense  has  received  information  from 
the  Provinces  of  Entre  Rios,  Santa  Fe,  Salta,  and  Tucuman  to  the 
effect  that  the  PEANUT  CROP,  which  is  harvested  in  May  in  this 
Province,  is  very  abundant.     Seeds  to  the  amount  of  124,796  kilos 

were  distributed  last  year  in  these  Provinces. On  March  12,  last, 

the  CONSERVATORY  of  Buenos  Aires  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary^.     This  establishment  has  graduated  a  large  number  of 

Argentine    musicians. The   statement    of    all    the   banks    of    the 

Republic  shows  that  on  February  28,  1918,  the  total  deposits  in 
gold  pesos  were  13,094,135  and  in  paper  pesos,  2,081,394,445  pesos. 
The  stock  of  gold  coin  on  hand  was  56,917,954  pesos,  and  of  paper 
currency,  695,512,072  pesos. The  Argentine  Government  is  con- 
sidering a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  WIRELESS  telegraph 
station  in  Buenos  Aires  capable  of  communicating  with  the  United 

States  via  the  wireless  station  in  Panama. The  Fourth  CONGRESwS 

OF  ZIONISTS  met  in  the  Coliseum  Theater  in  Buenos  Aires  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  last. 


The  NATIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  1918  recently  sanctioned  by  the 
Bolivian  Congress  estimates  the  receipts  at  32,586,886  bolivianos 
and  the  expenditures  at  36,144,913,  leaving  an  estimated  deficit  of 
3,558,027  bolivianos.  The  expenditures  cover  the  following  items: 
Legislative  department,  613,052  bolivianos;  department  of  foreign 
relations,  938,738;  interior  and  fomento,  6,456,427;  treasury, 
15,563,466;  justice  and  industry,  1,940,247;  public  instruction, 
3,020,358  and  department  of  war  and  colonies,  7,612,625  bolivianos. 
The  departmental  budgets  for  the  present  year  have  been  fixed  as 
follows:  Chuquisaca,  229,537  bolivianos;  La  Paz,  2,074,113;  Co- 
chabamba,  407,500;  Potosi,  569,236;  Oruro,  177,056;  Santa  CVuz, 
231,621;  Tarija,  151,100  and  El  Beni,  189,060.  At  the  time  of  dis- 
cussing the  section  of  the  national  budget  relating  to  the  department 
of  fomento  (promotion),  the  Senate  added  the  sum  of  450,000  bolivi- 
anos for  the  continuation  of  the  construction  work  of  the  Potosi  to 

Sucre   Railway    during    the    present   year. The    amount   of   the 

revenues  collected  through  the  Uyuni  CUSTOMHOUSE  in  1916  was 
1,318,962  bolivianos,  and  in  1917  3,554,100  bolivianos,  or  an  increase 
during  the  latter  year  of  2,235,138  bolivianos.     The  customhouse  at 
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Oriiro    produced,    in    11)17.    5,622.()()1    holivianos    from    import    and 

export  duties. Up  to  1917,  according  to  official  data,  tlic  amount 

oxpendod  on  works  of  the  Yiingas  KAILWAY  totaled  ;^, 078.831 
l)<)livianos.  These  figures  include  the  value  of  materials  stored, 
advances  to  contractors,  and  the  sums  paid  out  in  l'.tl7  aggregating 
1,467,899  bolivianos.  The  rails  on  this  line  have  been  laid  to  a 
point  beyond  the  crossing  of  the  Cordillera  and  will  soon  be  in  Tiuhi- 
avi.— — The  newspapers  of  La  Paz  announce  that  there  will  soon  be 
established  in  that  city  a  factory  for  the  MAXTFACTrRK  OF 
('LOTII,  the  cost  of  the  installation  being  estimated  at  4()0.()()() 
bolivianos.  It  is  said  to  l)e  t  lie  intent  ion  of  l  he  owners  of  t  he  factiu'v 
to  gradually   deveh)p   tiie   business  so   as   to   suj)ply   the   domestic 

demand   for   this    class   of  goods. A   law    has    been   enactcnl    by 

Congress  and  j)romulgated  bv  the  President  of  the  Republic  prohib- 
iting the  importation"  OF  FOREIGN  ALC^OHOLIC  LIQ- 
rORS  and  regulating  the  taxes  on  li(|Uors  of  tliis  class  manufactured 
in  tlie  country.  The  Presi(h>nt  is  empowei'cd,  lio\\-e\-er.  to  autlioii/e 
the  importation  of  alcohol  for  account  of  the  national  treasury  to 
the  extent  of  suj)])lying  the  (h'ficiencies  of  domestic  prcxhiction 
within  the  following  hmits:  In  1  !»ls  uj)  to  1 ,200, ()()()  liters:  in  IDlOuj) 
to  1,000.000  liters;  in  1920  U|)  to  7o(),00()  liters,  and  in  1921  uj)  to 
.")00,000  liters.  Demitured  alcohols  intench^l  for  in(histrial  purposes 
and  donu'stic  use  niay  be  imported  upon  the  paynuMit  of  a  s|)eci(ic 
(hity  of  20  ccntavos  per  liter  or  per  kilo,  respectively.  Domestic 
denatured    alcohol    is   not    taxable    hut    nuist    be   colored.     The    l:i\\ 

re|)eals  all   piior  conllicting  laws. I'nder  an  executive  deci'ce  of 

damuiry  21  last  the  FACULTIES  OF  THE  L.VW  SCHOOLS  .-.t 
.Sucre  and    La    Paz  are  reorganizecl   and   (hx  nh'd    into   two  section^, 

namely,    juridical    sciences    and    political     and     -social    sciences. 

Mesdames  I]sllier  Ci.  de  .Sanjines,  Sara  (i.  dt'  (iutieire/.  and  Ilortensia 
1).  de  M.  de  Zalles  have  been  appointed  as  the  I)oli\  ian  con  unit  tee  of 
iIk"  PA.\  .VMEIUUAX  SOCTETV  ()!•"  LADIh:^.  Th.-  nnni.ier  of 
war  has  established  a  special  section  of  Ml  LI  V\\l\  A\IATI()\  in 
the  Kepublic  to  study  problems  relating  to  this  branch  of  ukmNmii 
warfare.  The   (ieographic   Societ\'    of    La    l*a/,    h;is   recomnu'n(h'(| 

that  Alberto  (lutierrez  compile  the  WORKS  OF  (lE.N.  J(  )SK 
M.V.NLEL  FAXDO.  former  Fre^ident  of  the  Republic  who  died  m 

•  liinc.  ill]  7,  ;ind  who  was  celchiji  t  cd  ;il  home  .•iiid  ,ih|o:id  l)ccail-~c  ol 
his  explorations  in  northwestern  F)oli\ia.  The  greatci-  pari  ol  hi'- 
writings  relating  to  tlii-  subject  liii>  nc\ei-  been  prinlciL  I  he 
e\pcn-e  of  |)uhli>liing  the  work  i^  to  he  p.'iid  out  of  fuiuL  coul  illni  I  ed 
l)\  the  (ieogrjiphic  .SocietN.  t  lie  people,  the  mumci|)alll\  of  I  ,;i  |';i/. 
:ilid     the     Xallon:.l    (iovemmcnl.  The    .^IWTI STK  A 1.     \\M    \L 

which,  :imong  other  things,  will  contjiin  :i  geographic  ihcl  ion;ii\  of 
the  dcpai-tmciii  of  l*o|<»i.  compiled   h\    the  l>oli\i:iii  wrilcr  Dr.  Lui> 
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Subieta  Sagarnaga,  is  being  edited  b}^  Dr.  Moises  Ascarrunz,  director 

general  of  statistics  and  geographic  propaganda.- The  CENTRAL 

DIRECTORATE  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  has  been  organized, 
as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Juan  Maria  ZaUes;  first  vice  president. 
Dr.  Arturo  Molina  Campero;  second  vice  president,  Sr.  Adan 
Sanchez;  and   secretaries,   Messrs.    Adolfo    Gonzalez    and   Federico 

Gutierrez    Granier. In    compliance   with   a   law   passed    by    the 

National  Assembly  the  department  of  finance  has  communicated 
with  the  directors  of  a  number  of  foreign  mints  concerning  an  issue 
of  1,000,000  bolivianos  in  NICKEL  COIN  of  the  denominations  of 
5  and  10  centavos,  the  expenses  connected  therewith  to  be  paid  for 

out  of  funds  on  hand  in  the  national  treasury. A  new  THEATER 

under  the  name  of  "Princesa"    (Princess)   has  been  opened  in  La 

Paz. The   National   Government   has   commissioned   one   of   its 

official  engineers  to  make  a  survey,  estimates,  etc.,  of  a  CART 
ROAD  from  Arani  to  Sucre  and  report  upon  the  same  as  soon  as 
possible. 


BRAZIL 


I 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  ROAD  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Petropolis 
is  being  constructed  by  Alberto  Maia,  a  Brazilian  civil  engineer. 
Press  re])orts  state  tliat  it  will  soon  be  completed.  The  road  will 
pass  througli  tropical  mountain  scenery  of  great  beauty  and  will 
undoubtedly  liecome  one  of  the  most  popular  automobile  roads  in 
vSouth  America.     Petropolis  is  about  25  miles  from  the  city  of  Rio  de 

Janeiro. The  Government  of  Brazil  has  extended  the  time  for  the 

construction  of  the  Itapura  to  Corumba  Railway  BRIDGE  OVER 
THE  PARANA  RIVER  until  August  81  next.  The  railroad  referred 
to  is  837  kilometers  long  and  is  yearly  becoming  more  important. 
At  ])resent  the  Parana  River  is  crossed  in  ferryboats,  and  the  com- 
))letion  of  tlie  bridge  is  greatly  desired  so  as  to  prevent  delays  and 
interni])tion  of  traffic.  Large  quantities  of  stock  are  transported 
over  this  road  from  ihe  State  of  Mato  Grosso  to  the  Sao  Paulo  packing 
houses.     Jerked   beef  is   another   important  food   product   which   is 

traiis])()rte(l  in  considerable  (quantities  over  this  line. An  executive 

decree  of  Februai-v  28,  1918,  authorizes  Dr.  Pereira  Lima,  Minister 
of  Agricul(ui-e.  to  establish  AGRICULTURAL  STATIONS  for  the 
education  of  jioor  children.  One  of  these  will  soon  be  in  operation  in 
tlic    federal    district    and    is    to    be   equipped   to    accommodate    100 

pui)ils. On  May  13  next  the  second  EXPOSITION  OF  S^'OCK 

and  stock  products  will  be  opened  in  the  agricultural  high  school  m 
Rio  de  Janeiro.     The  exposition  is  under  the  diiection  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
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Cotrini.     An  exposition  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  was  held  in 

the   federal    capital    in  March   last. The   Secretary   of  War   has 

signed  a  decree  providing  for  the  TEACHING  OP'  SPANISH  in  the 
military  institutes  and  schools  of  the  R(>j)ul)lic,  this  language  to  take 
the  place  of  German  instruction,  which  has  been  discontinued  since 

the  entrance  of  Brazil  into  the  European  war. llie  imports  of 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  from  IDi:',  to  1<)]7,  inclusive,  amounted  to 
1,797,293  and  661,565  metric  tons,  respectively  (metric  ton  =  2,204.6 
pounds).  The  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  greatly  decreased  in  1917, 
as  compared  with  1916.  In  1916  the  imj)orts  of  wlu-at  amounted  to 
423,872  tons,  as  compared  with  181,955  tons  iu  1917,  while  the 
imports  of  flour  in  1916  totaled  118,121  tons,  as  compariMl  with 
110,883  tons  in  1917.  The  decreased  imports  of  flour  are  due  in  part 
to  the  high  prices  of  this  article,  which  lessened  consumption,  and  to 
the  fact  that  considerable  quantities  are  now  being  manufactured  in 
Brazil.  Since  1912  the  cost  of  wheat  has  increased  in  the  Ke])ublic 
nearly  200  per  cent.^ — —Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  prefect  of  Kio 
de  Janeiro  to  utilize  as  far  as  possible  unimjyroved  land  in  the  federal 
district  for  agi-icultural  purposes.  This  is  to  be  done  by  INSTRUCT- 
ING FARMERS  in  intensive  methods;  the  distribution  of  selected 
plants  and  seeds;  the  loan  of  agricultural  implements  and  the  facili- 
tating of  the  purchase  of  same;  the  furnishing  of  fertilizers  and  the 
waging  of  a  campaign  for  the  extermination  of  ants  and  other  insect 
pests;  the  im])rovement  of  roads  and  tlu'  encouragement  of  the  use  of 
lauds  on  the  I'ight  of  way  of  railroads;  and  assistance  of  cooperative 
organizations  in  the  estaf)lishment  of  rui-al  credits.  In  addition  to 
this,  ])]-izes  of  .5250  to  .51,250  gold  arc  to  be  given  to  j)lanters  who 
exc<'l  in  tli<'  production  of  agi'icnitnial  products  or  who  introduce 
some    unknown    useful    product    or    who    adopt    tiie    best    and    most 

economical  riK'ans  of  j)acking  agricultural  j)ro(lucts  for  shi|)inents. 

Dr.  Kaphael  Machado,  Director  of  the  Brazil  Aero  Club,  has  organized 

an    .WIATION    .SC^IIOOL    a1    (^ii-ityba. The    Brazil    KXI'OirP 

AXI)  IMPOKT  COMPANY,  an  .\inerican  corporation  uiih  head- 
(|narters  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  has  hceii  ant  hori/.<'(l  hy  the  Iba/ilian 
( iov<'rnnicnt  to  do  business  in  that  count  i\  .  The  Ainciican  Mcicant  ilc 
Baidv  of  I>i'azil,  a  corporation  oi'ganizetl  iindei'  the  h-i\\>  ol  the  Si.-iie 
of  ("(tnnecticiit ,  has  been  granle(l  permission  to  engag*'  in  t  he  hanking 
business  in    lira/il.  .V   conimi-^ion    of  engineers   appMiiile<l    hy   the 

I'l'Uguavaii  ( lovei'iiment  reeeiitK  -studied  the  ('<)AL  !•  1  I'd  d  >S  111 
Southern  Iba/.il  with  tlie  ohject  of  delernnning  if  the  conl  deposits 
ui  the  Slate  of  U  io  drande  do  Siil  extend  into  Uruguay,  and  if  -o 
whether  they  <'oulii  he  cnunnercially  exploited  in  the  hitler  c(.uiilr\. 
Iba/.ii  imports  considerable  (piaiitilio  «'f  fdicigii  co.mI.  it-  uwn  mines 
not  bemg  de\  ('101)^1  sidlicielit  ly  to-.uppl\  t  he  local  deiiiaiuU.  I  liese 
imports  in  -biuuaiy,   I'.lls,  amounted  to  :;i,l(l_'  Ion-,  of  which  29,2()5 
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tons  were  American  and  1,937  tons  came  from  Great  Britain.  In 
1917  tlie  imports  of  coal  into  Brazil  amounted  to  818,327  tons,  of 

wliich  642,428  tons  came  from  the  United  States. Considerable 

prospecting  for  PETKOLEUM  is  being  carried  on  in  the  State  of 
Alagoas  over  an  area  of  2,000  square  kilometers.  Oil  of  good  quality 
is  reported  to  have  been  found  and  experiments  are  being  made  with 
same  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  locally  in  the  most  practical  manner 

possible. In  1917  the  exports  of  CHILLED  BEEF  from  Brazil 

consisted  of  66,452  metric  tons,  valued  at  $15,058,210  gold,  as  com- 
pared with  33,661  metric  tons  in  1916,  valued  at  S6,766,221  gold. 
The  low  price  of  cattle  in  Brazil  in  1914  encouraged  the  development 
of  this  industry,  which  has  grown  with  great  rapidity  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  price  of  stock  available  for  use  in  the  packing  houses  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  few  months,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  profitable  competition  with  Argentine  beef  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  if  unnecessary 
expenses  were  eliminated  between  the  stock  grower  and  the  packing 
houses,  the  latter  could  operate  at  a  profit. —  — According  to  O  Estado, 
a  daily  newspaper  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  JAPANESE  IMMIGRATION 
into  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  up  to  the  present  time  numbers  19,487 
persons,    of  which   5,000   families   representing    17,375   persons   are 

agricultural  colonists  engaged  largely  in  the  growing  of  coffee. 

The  National  Society  of  Agriculture  has  compiled  figures  showing 
that  in  1917  the  STATE  OF  MINAS  GERAES  produced  153,289,200 
pounds  of  butter,   13,227,600  pounds  of  jerked  beef,  and  3,273,486 

pounds    of    sugar. An    executive    decree    of    February    27    last 

encourages  the  raising  of  SHEEP  AND  GOATS  in  Brazil  by  cooperat- 
ing with  State  and  municipal  governments  in  importing  sheep  and 
goats  for  breeding  purposes,  the  federal  government  to  pay  one-third 
the  cost  plus  the  freight  and  to  allow  15  milreis  (milrei  =  about  27  cents) 
for  each  animal  of  the  kind  mentioned  imported  into  the  country. 


The  principal  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  in  Chile  in  1917  was 
on  the  following  lines:  From  Pua  to  Traiguen,  38  kilometers,  work 
on  which  was  commenced  on  January  20,  1916,  and  actively  con- 
continued  in  1917;  from  Tumaco  to  Capitan  Pastenes,  work  on 
which  was  begun  in  1913,  completed  at  the  end  of  1917,  and  delivered 
to  the  Government  in  January  last;  from  Linares  to  Colbun,  33  kilo- 
meters, work  on  which  was  begun  in  October,  1909,  and  has  continued 
with  interruptions  up  to  the  present  time,  the  sum  expended  in  con- 
struction work  to  December  31,  1917,  amounting  to  679,164  pesos, 
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currency  (paper  peso  =  SO. 2825)  and  87,740  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  = 
$0,365);  from  Icjuique  to  Pintados,  128  kilometers,  construction  work 
on  which  was  commenced  in  August,  1!)14.  This  railway  has  on 
hand  the  rails  necessary  to  complete  the  construction  work,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  ties  required.  The  total  exponcUtures  on  account 
of  this  line  since  the  beginning  of  construction  were,  up  to  December 
.U  hist,  363,960  pesos,  of  which  38,406  pesos  were  expeiuhul  in  1917. 
Tlu;  total  international  traflic  of  the  Chilean  Trans-Andine  Railway 
in  1916  and  the  lirst  half  of  1917,  according  to  reports  recently 
published,  consisted  of  38,349  metric  tons  (metric  ton  =  2,204.6 
pounds),  of  which  33,773  tons  represent  shipments  from  Chile  to  the 
Argentine   Kepublic,    and   4,576   tons    imports  from   the  Argentine 

Republic. The    WHEAT    HARVEST    in    Chile    commences    in 

January  and  ends  in  March  of  each  year.  The  crop  just  gathered 
was  very  abundant,  and  a  large  demand  for  Chilean  wheat  exists  in 
Peru   and   in   other  foreign  countries.     The   difficulty  has  been  in 

securing  vessels  in  which  to  transport  this  cereal. On  July  15, 

1916,  the  San  Juan  de  Dios  HOSPITAL  in  Valparaiso  was  opened 
to  the  public.  In  1917  there  were  given  at  the  hospital  43,048 
consultations.  The  hospital  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections  and 
is  provided  with  the  best  medical  talent  obtainable.  The  gifts  to  the 
hospital  in  1917  amounted  to  57,584  pesos,  not  including  coal  donated 
by  the  Lota  and  Coronel  mines.  The  league  for  combating  tuber- 
culosis recently  gave  to  the  sanitarium  at  (\irtagena,  Chil(>.  the  sum 

of    10, 000    pesos. The    l)(^partmeiit    of    Pul)lic    Works    has    Ixu-ii 

authorized  to  receive  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  vSCHOOL  BITLD- 
ING  ON  EASTER  ISLAND  capable  of  accommodating  80  pu|)ils. 
This  island  is  the  farthermost  (Uiilean  possession  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
distant  about  2,300  miles  from  the  coast,  is  of  volcanic  origin  and 

remarkable  for  its  ancient  stone  statues. ]*r(^ss  i-eports  states  that 

the  Chilean  and  Argentine  Govcu'nments  have  signed  an  agreement 
providing  for  the  UNION  OF  TIIL  TELEGRAPH  LINES  in  ihc 
southern  part  of  the  continent,  therel)y  estal)lishing  a  new  chainx'l 
of  conimunic'at  ion  which  will  gicatly  facilitate  cominei'cial  ti'ansac- 
tions  bclwcen  the  two  countri(;s.  lender  ihis  arfangcnicnl  llic 
lcl('g|-a|)h  line,  which  starts  fj-om  San  Martin  (\r  Los  Aiidc--  in  I  lie 
Argentine  Re[)ublic.  skiiiing  the  shoi'c  of  Lake  Laeai-  Ii>  the  Cliileaii 
fioni  ief.  will  he  conl  imied  hy  Chile  along  I  he  slioro  tif  L.ike  K'eiuhiie 
and  across  t  he  cminl  vy  i  o  \';dd  i\ia.  I  he  I  ei  innial  of  t  lie  new  line,  at  ,iii 
estinialed   cost    of    .")7,III0   |)eso>  gold    Jiliil    77.."i(l(l   |ic-o-    papel'.  The 

Mereuiio,  of  \al()arai--o.  of  M.arehl'  la>I  --tato  t  hat  ,  ae<'ording  to  the 
ccnsii>  of  I '.I  Hi,  da  I  a  from  which  afc  just  heing  (.iil)li'~lie(l ,  I  here  were 
2l,30(i  IXDl'S'J'KIAL  IvS'lABJdSJJMIvXT.S  n,  ..p, ■ration  in  the 
(■oiniti'\-  at  the  elo^e  of  that  year.  a>  compared  with  I'.l.JIs  iii  I'.MI 
and  l."),7'.»ti  in  I'.HHl.  In  I'Mil  the  \aliie  of  the  raw  material  for  tlie-e 
estal)lishmenl>   amoiinled    to    s()_M;;r),N(i_'   gold    Me>o>,    out    of   which 
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were    manufactured    merchandise    valued    at     1,407,137,140    gold 

pesos. The  DAM  which  is  planned  to  be  built  in  the  Choapa 

River,  Department  of  Petorca,  is  estimated  to  store  46,000,000 
cubic  meters  of  water,  or  sufficient  to  irrigate  7,000  hectares  of  land. 

The   cost   of   the  work  will  be   approximately  6,258,000  pesos. 

Florentino  Salinas,  a  business  man  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  has  estab- 
lished a  new  industry  in  the  Republic — namely,  the  exploitation  of 
the  SLATE  DEPOSITS  at  Burea,  Department  of  Coelemu,  and 
the  manufacture  of  slate  roofing,  slates  for  schools,  and  polished 
slate  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  supply  of  imported  slate  having 
become  practically  exhausted  in  the  country,  it  was  found  necessary 

to  replace  the  foreign  article  by  home  manufactures. The  Bureau 

of  Statistics  of  the  Government  of  Chile  publishes  data  showing  that 
the  imports  into  Chile  of  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COIN  in  1914  repre- 
sented a  value  of  3,686,884  gold  pesos;  in  1915,  1,035,724;  in  1916, 
30,543;  and  in  1917,  16,446,805  gold  pesos.  The  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  in  gold  pesos  during  the  period  referred  to  were  as  follows: 
In  1914,  14,671  gold  pesos;  in  1915,  40,357;  and  in  1917,  522,507. 
The  transport  Bancagua  is  said  to  have  recently  brought  into  the 
country  coins  valued  at  6,500,000  gold  pesos.  Including  this  sum 
and  taking  into  account  the  amount  deposited  in  the  Caja  de  Emision 
(bank  of  issue),  it  is  estimated  by  said  bureau  that  the  stock  of  gold 
now  in  the  country  withdrawn  from  circulation  amounts  to  50,000,000 

gold  pesos. The  Magallanes  TELEPHONE  COMPANY,  of  Punta 

Arenas,  has  an  authorized  capital  of  £60,000.  The  by-laws  of  this 
company  are  published  in  full  in  Spanish  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of 
January  15,  1918.^ — A  recent  executive  decree  authorizes  the 
municipality  of  Antofagasta  to  contract  a  loan  of  £1,700,000,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  PORT  WORKS 
in  that  city.  Bids  for  the  work  have  been  called  for  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  award  is  to  be  made  on  July  15  next. — - — The 
production  of  Chilean  NITRATE  in  1914  was  53,500,000  quintals 
(quintal  =101.4  pounds);  in  1915,  38,200,000  quintals;  in  1916, 
63,300,000  quintals;  and  in  1917,  65,100,000  quintals.  The  ship- 
ments in    1914  were  40,100,000    quintals;    in  1915,  44,000,000;    in 

1916,    65,000,000;    and  in    1917,  60,800,000   quintals. The   TIN 

SMELTER  recently  erected  at  Arica  has  a  reverberatory  and  a 
roasting  furnace  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  barilla  per 
month  and  an  approximate  production  of  650  tons  per  month. 
The  plant  is  being  enlarged  so  as  to  make  its  capacity  1,500  tons 
per  month.     Petroleum  residuum  imported  from  California  is  used 

as  a  fuel. It  is  estimated  that  the  Tofo  IRON  MINES  of  Chile, 

leased  to  the  Bethlehem  Ste.el  Co.,  contain  100,000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  averaging  about  68  per  cent  of  iron.  This  ore  is  shipped 
from  Cruz  Grande,  an  artificial  port  hewn  out  of  the  soUd  rock 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating   iron   ore  exports  to  the  Bethlehem 
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Steel  Works  of  the  United  States.  Cruz  Grande  is  about  5  miles 
from   the  Tofo  Iron  deposits  and  about  80  miles  from  Coquimbo. 

An  electric  railway  coimects  the  port  with  the  mines. In  May, 

1917,  a  taimery  and  shoe  factory  under  the  name  of  "La  Magal- 
lanes  Curtiduria,  Fabrica  de  Calzado  y  Anexos, "  was  orjijanized 
in  Punta  Arenas  witli  a  capital  of  f60,0{)().  Tlie  nniclnnery  for  the 
use  of  the  factory  recently  arrived  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
expected  that  operations  will  begin  on  June  1  next.  The  factory, 
which  will  employ  for  the  present  about  40  operatives,  has  a  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  about  500  pairs  of  a  medium  grade  of  boots  and 

shoes  per  day. The  American  consul  in  Punta  Arenas  states  that 

the  WOOL  SHEARING  SEASON,  which  closed  in  that  district  in 
P^ei)ruary  last,  is  estimated  to  produce  a  clip  of  5  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  year,  but  that  the  equality  of  the  tieece  is  con- 

si(h>red  superior  to  that  of  last  season. Luis  Vega  Lopez  has  been 

commissioned  by  the  Cliilean  Government  to  study  in  the  United 
States  matters  relating  to  COMMERCE  and  report  upon  same  to 
his  Government. 


On  Marcii  1   las(   the  DEPARTMENTAL  LEGISLATURES  met 

throughout  the  Repuldic  and  elected  their  respective  officers. The 

liogota  ])ress  anuoujiccs  that  the  first  volume  of  tlie  cojitemporaneous 
liiS'i'OKY  OF  COLOMBLV  writtcji  hy  Gustavo  Arbolcchi  Restrejx), 
a  ColombiaJi  iiistoriaii,  has  becji  phK'cd  in  circulatioji.  Tlie  entire 
work  is  to  consist  of  1 ')  xohimcs  and  will  covei-  not  ojdy  the  jxihtical 
history  of  tlie  country  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia iji  ]S2!)  to  the  pr'csent  day  but  also  tlu^  most  Jiotable  events  oc- 

curnng  during  that  long  period  of  time. The  executive  j)ower  has 

i-ssued  a  decree  fixing  (he  PERSONNEL  OF  LEGATIONS  of  the 
first  class,  accredited  by  the  Republic  to  foreign  countries,  and  i)rc- 
scri})ing  that  in  future  they  shall  oidy  consist  of  an  envoy  extra- 
ordijuiiy  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  a  secretary,  a  second  seci'etai-y 
ad  liojiorein,  and  an  attache  ad  honorem.  Ollices  in  legal iojis  not 
provided  for  by  this  law  are  abolished.-  -  -A  recent  execuli\-e  decr(>e 
establishes  a  board  of  trade  at  Pasto,  capital  of  (he  DepaiiJuent  of 
Narino.  A  decree  of  the  1  )epartnieJil  of  the  Interior  |)i'o\ides  for 

the  use  of  IDENTIFICATIO.X  CARDS.  'I'liese  may  l.c  m>c<I.  uiiliout 
{\u*  necessity  of  witJiesses,  in  r<'cei\'ing  letters  and  regi>ter<'d  packages 
from  the  mails.  The  cards  will  he  i»iie(|  l)y  ^nperintendeiiN  of  |)os( 
ollices.  According  to  the  report  which  t  lie  ( lovcrjior  of  I  he  l)c|)ai't- 

meJit  of  Cundijuiniaica  ha--  ^uhni  it  I  cd  id  I  he  legislati\e  a--ciiihl\  .  I  lie 
deht  of  that  department  which  on  .h'Hniar\  I,  I!M7.  anininilcd  to 
$;i07.7s.'.    \\!i>    oidy    Si:ir),:{7s    mm    .l.-iniuirx      I.     I'H^.  A    cili/.cii's 

meetijig  was  held  recently  in  I  he  Kui/  l'aid\  at  .\laiii/.ali'^  with  the 
object  of  discussing  plans  ((inccnnng  the  foiniding  "I  n  modern 
(i^'M.N  ASI  UM.  similar  ti)  the  <>iic  now  in  operation  in  the  capital  of 
the  Repuhlic.  It  was  decidc(|  hi  rai^e  S.'.O. ()()()  gold  Id  he  expended 
in    fitting   up   and    operatijig   the  gynina^min.  K\cci!li\c   decree^ 

have  been  i>--iic(|  requii'iiig  the  rcoigjiiu/ai  mn  of  I  he  .\A'ri().\AL 
P()LI('F,    and    jiriiN  iclijig    fuinU    \'n\-    the    re|ial  iinl  kpii    nf    ( '(ildiii  hiaii 
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citizens  who  are  entitled  by  law  to  return  to  the  country. The 

Society  of  Authors  of  Colombia  has  called  for  a  DRAMATIC  CON- 
TEST among  the  writers  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela  and 
has  offered  to  reward  with  suitable  prizes  the  three  best  i)la3^s  sub- 
mitted, either  in  prose  or  poetry,  on  historical  subjects  of  either  of  the 
three  countries  from  the  date  of  their  discovery  to  the  present  time. 
The  competition  will  close  on  March  81,  1918,  and  a  decision  will  be 
given  by  a  jury  appointed  for  the  purpose  before  June  30  of  the  same 

year. The  Governments  of  the  Departments  of  Antioquia  and 

Cundinamarca  are  advocating  the  holding  of  a  FISCAL  CONGRESS 
composed  of  the  treasurers  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Republic, 
with  the  object  of  discussing  and  adopting  measures  concerning 
collection  of  revenues  and  the  administration  of  same,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  manner  of  introducing  into  the  munici- 
palities of  the  countries  rules  and  regulations  which  have  given 
excellent  results  in  some  of  the  departments.  If  the  plan  is  ap])roved 
by  the  different  departmental  governments  the  Congress  will  be  held 

in  July  next. A  recent  executive  decree  regulates  the  TEACHING 

OF  DENTISTRY  in  the  Repubhc,  raises  the  course  to  four  years  and 
adds  to  the  same  the  studies  of  general  pathology,  legal  medicine, 
general  anesthesia  (theoretical  and  practical),  dental  jurisprudence, 
and  radiography.     For  admission  to  dental  schools  in  Colombia  a 

bachelor's    degree   is   required. An    executive    decree    authorizes 

banks  having  authority  to  issue  MORTGAGE  BONDS  to  place  same 
in  circulation  provided  all  the  laws  of  the  Republic  concerning  their 

issue,  amortization,  or  conversion  have  been  complied  with. The 

National  Government  has  commissioned  the  director  of  the  experi- 
mental school  of  San  Lorenzo  to  secure  a  VETERINARY  SURGEON 
in  the  L^nitefl  States  to  take  charge  of  that  section  of  the  agricultural 

school. The  time  given  under  article  16  of  law  65  of  1916  for  the 

exchange  of  the  old  issue  of  BANK  BILLS  for  bills  representino;  gold 
has  been  extended  to  June  30  of  the  present  year.  The  exchange 
will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  100  pesos  in  bills  to  one  peso  gold. 

COSTA  RICA 

The  second  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  Costa  Rica  will  be 
inaugurated  at  San  Jose,  capital  of  the  Republic,  on  September 
15,  1918.  While  this  exposition  is  to  be  devoted  principally  to 
agriculture,  stiU  considerable  attention  also  will  be  given  to  other 
branches  of  industry.  The  chairman  of  the  exposition  committee  is 
vSefior  Anastasio  Alfaro,  and  the  secretary  is  Sefior  Enrique  CapeUa, 
botli  of  whom  live  in  San  Jose.  The  first  natiojial  exposition  was 
held  in  the  Jiational  ca])ital  hi  1917.  The  prelimhiarv  work  is  in 
charge  of  the  following  jiersons:  That  relating  to  agriculture,  Sefior 
Rafael  Vargas;  j)u])lic  instruction,  Sefior  J.  Fidel  Tristan;  industrial 
arts,  Senor  Enri(jue  Ortiz;  and  fine  arts,  Sefior  Anastasio  xVlfaro, 
The  Government  has  been  requested  to  allow  the  exposition  to  be 
held  in  the  Metallic  Builchng  in  San  Jose.     Foreigners,  both  at  home 

and  abroad,  have  been  invited  to  make  exhibitions. La  Infor- 

macion,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  national  capital,  in  commenting 
upon  the  termination  of  the  labors  of  the  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
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COITRT  OF  JUSTICE  on  March  12,  1918,  statos  that  this  tribunal 
has  prevented  two  wars,  eiKH)uraged  closer  relatiojis  of  the  Central 
American  States,  and  has  created  a  desire  for  peace,  arbitration,  and 
fraternity  among  the  hihabitants  of  said  Republics.  This  court  was 
established  by  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference  of  Washington 
on  December  20,  1907,  with  headquart(>i-s  in  Costa  Rica.  Article 
XVII  of  the  convention  provided  that  the  court  sliould  be  consti- 
tuted for  a  term  of  10  years  counting  from  the  date  of  the  last  rati- 
fication. The  court  was  discojithiued  at  the  request  of  one  of  the 
j)articij)ating  govennnents.  The  judges  of  tlie  court  at  the  time  it 
tenuinated  its  labors  were  Lie.  Marciano  Acosta,  Costa  Rica:  Dr. 
Manuel  Castro  Ramirez,  Salvador;  Dr.  Daniel  Gutierrez  Navas,  Nicara- 
gua; Dr.  ^\jigel  M.  Bocanegra,  Guatemala;  and  Dr.  Saturnino  Minial, 

Honduras. According  to  press  reports,  a  CANNING  FACTORY, 

operated  by  a  Frejich  capitalist,  is  soon  to  be  established  in  (\)sta 
Rica.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  proniot(U's  of  the  enter[)riso  to 
make  a  specialty  of  supplying  the  (^osta  Rican  markets  with  camunl 
fruits  and  vegetables,  of  which  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  country  at 
tlie  ])resent  time.     The  factory  is  to  be  [)ut  in  operation  as  soon  as 

the   machinery   can    be    obtained   from    abroad. The    statistical 

office  of  Costa  Rica  has  published  data  showing  that  the  FOREIGN 
TRADE  of  the  country  for  1917  was  valued  at  $16,977,406  gold, 
or  $747,691  less  than  for  the  year  1916.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
imports  of  $1,008,685  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  $260,994.  The 
principal  exports  consisted  of  coffee,  $;i,779,747;  bananas,  $4,()4(),62o; 
gold  and  silver,  $996,24;:{ ;  and  other  products,  $2,565,551.  The 
imports  in  1917  from  the  Tnited  States  were  valued  at  $3,887,603; 
from  Great  Britaiji,  $706,257;  from  France,  $137,973;  from  Central 
America,  $216,809;  from  Spanish  America,  $355,027;  from  Italy, 
$83,527;  and  from  Spain,  $112,785.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1917  were  valued  at  $8,119,295;  to  Great  Britain  $2,496,191 ; 
to  France,  $31,886;  to  Central  America,  $79,159;  to  wSj)anish  .Vinerica, 

$628,188;  to  Italv,  $16,698;  ajid  to  Spain,  $10,749. The  P:XTRA 

SESSION  OF  C()N(;RESS,  which  met  on  March  18  last,  had  for 
its  objects  the  consichu'ation  of  the  payment  of  wharfage  services, 
the  restriction  of  free  imj)orts,  th(^  removal  of  tlie  duty  on  im|)orts 
of  cattle,  aiul  the  imj)osing  of  a  tax  on  catlle  kiJled  foi-  food  con- 
sumption.  The    by-Uiws    of    the    Alajuehi  llOSFITAl^,  adopted 

on  October  22,  1890,  have  been  repealed  and  new  by-laws,  (hilcd 
February  20,  1918,  substituted  in  their  stead.  The  Alajuela  llos- 
])ital  is  a  public  institution  lor  ihc  hciicMi  of  the  sick  witliout 
iHstiuctioJi  of  race,  sex,  age.  Jiati(»iiahl  \ ,  or  religious  beliefs.  An 

executive  (h'cree  of  March  7,  last  fixed  the  X'ALUF  OF  'I'llF 
COLON  in  the  customhouse  of  Co>ta  Kica  at  461  ccjits.  .Vnu-rican 
gold.  Sefioi-    Alejandio     .Vguilar     .\h)reno     has     beeji     appointed 

SECKET.VKY  OF  FOME.XTO  (promotion)  in  ihe  rresideni's  cab- 
inet. The  Government  has  appro\iM|  ihe  l)\-hius  ol  iheCOS'lW 
RICA.V  KEl)  Cl{O.SS,  who^e  prnicipnl  olli.-e  i-  mi  ihe  city  of  San 
.lose.  The  maritime  t  ran>poi-t  nl  ion  (•(inip;iii\  ol  ihe  (luit  ol 
\ico\a  lia-^  liansferred  its  concession  nf  .\(i\(iiili(|-  2  1.  IIH.!.  coii- 
cenung  Ihe  .\.\\'IG.VTI().\  OF  TIIK  (il  LI'  Ol'  MCOVA  i..  the 
Costa  liican  .Maiiganoe  t'<:  Mining  Co..  an  .\niencan  corporal  ion,  wil  h 
liead(piarler->  a  I  Wilmington.  I  )el.,  ant  hoii/.ed  I  c  do  husiiies-.  in  ( 'o-~l  a 
Kica.  .\  factor\-  lia^  been  e--lablis|ied  in  >aii  .lose  for  the  nialiil 
fuel  lire   of     IIAIUi'lXS    f(.i     the      liical     trade    of     the      Kcpiliilic.       -- 
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The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  m  the  city  of  Alajuela  is  rap- 
idlj  being  developed,  as  is  also  the  TANNING  INDUSTRY. 
The  home  demand  for  these  products  is  very  great,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  very  flattering  for  increased  production  at  remunerative 
prices. 


On  March  11a  meeting  of  Habana  bankers  and  delegates  of  New 
York  bankers  was  held  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  in 
Habana  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  conditions  mider  which 
New  York  banking  interests  will  advance  $100,000,000  to  be  used  in 

FINANCING  THE  PRESENT  SUGAR  CROP  of  the  island. 

A  companv  has  been  organized  in  Habana  with  a  capital  of  $50,000 
to  manufacture  MIRROR  AND  WINDOW  GLASS.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  commence  operations  at  an  early  date. — — 
The  mayor  of  Habana  has  authorized  the  baking  of  WHEAT  BREAD 
and  the  manufacture  of  crackers  in  the  municipality  on  all  week 
days  with  the  exception  of  Mondays,  on  which  days  the  manu- 
facture, sale  and  consumption  of  these  articles  is  prohibited.  The 
selling  price  of  wheat  bread  and  crackers  has  been  fixed  in  Habana  at 

16  cents  per  pound. Data  published  by  the  National  City  Bank 

show  that  the  COMMERCE  of  the  United  States  with  Cul^a  from 
the  beginning  of  Cuban  independence  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  has 
rapidly  increased;  inasmuch  as  it  rose  from  $65,000,000  in  1895  to 
$125,000,000  in  1905,  $176,000,000  in  1910,  $187,000,000  in  1913, 
$293,000,000  in  1915,  $409,000,000  in  1916  and  $450,500,000  in  1917. 
The  United  vStates  is  now  furnishing  75  per  cent  of  the  imports  of 
Cuba. — ■ — ^A  table  published  bv  the  Mercurio  of  Habana  shows  that 
up  to  February  28,  1918,  the  exports  of  SUGAR  of  the  1917-18  crop 
were  3,129,734  sacks,  and  that  the  stock  on  hand  on  that  date  was 
4,249,286  sacks.  According  to  these  figures  the  total  production  is, 
therefore,  7,379,029  sacks,  not  including  the  domestic  consumption, 
which,  up  to  the  date  mentioned,  was  27,300  tons. About  the  mid- 
dle of  March  last,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Cuban  treasury,  through  the  legation  in  Washington, 
$15,000,000,  a  loan  guaranteed  by  5  per  cent  interest-bearing  Cuban 
bonds. — -A  new  BANKING  CONCERN,  under  the  name  of  "Banco 
Prestatario  de  Cuba"  (Pledge  Bank  of  Cuba)  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000  will  begin  operations  in  Habana.  Loans  are  to  be  made  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent  interest  annually.  The  institution  will  have  a 
number  of  departments  and  wiU  make  loans  on  jewelry,  other  val- 
uable chattels,  notes  indorsed  by  solvent  persons,  mortgages,  rents, 

and  salaries  of  public  employees. A  law  of  the  National  Congress, 

signed  by  the  President  on  March  18  last,  grants  AMNESTY  for 
political   crimes   connected   with   revolutionary   movement   of    1917 

cither    directly    or    indirectly. ^According    to    press    reports    the 

province  best  adapted  in  Cviba  to  the  cultivation  of  CACAO  is  San- 
tiago (Oriente),  especially  the  municipalities  of  Jiguani,  Cobre,  and 
Hongolosongo.  This  province  has  now  283,688  plants  and  the  last 
crop  produced  3,859  quintals.  It  is  predicted  that  the  next  crop 
will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  this  quantity.     The  cost  of  a  caballeria 
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(33.16  acres)  of  land  plaiitod  to  cacao  and  ])rono;lit  into  l)carinp;  is 
approximately  S2,000.  The  plants,  if  not  destroyed  by  rodents  or 
disease,  live  abont  90  years. -The  export,  import  and  consump- 
tion bureau  of  the  council  of  defense  of  Cuba  announces  that  durinfr 
the  latter  part  of  Miwvh  the  first  sliipm(>nt  of  CHILEAN  WHEAT 
FLOUR  consistinti;  of  85,000  sacks  was  nui(k^  to  Cuba.^- — About  the 
middle  of  April  last,  two  cargoes  of  COPPER  ORE  amounting  to 
7,500  tons  were  shipped  from  Cuba  to  the  Ignited  States.-— — The 
automobile  club  of  Cuba  proposes  to  liold  in  the  near  future  in  the 
National  Theater  in  lbil)ana  an  EXHIBIT  OF  ALTOMOIULES, 
pneumatic  tires  and  accessories  and  to  donate  the  proceeds  of  same 

to  the  Cul)an   Rod  Cross  and  to  the  American   Rod  Cross. The 

Cul)an  Star  l^ine  (Estrella  Cu])ana)  recently  organized  in  Habana 
witli  an  authorized  caj)ital  of  l!f;5(),()00,()00.  "The  new  company  ])ro- 
poses  to  estal)lis]i  a  large  SHIPYARD  at  some  convenient  point  on 
the  island  and  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  several  large  vessels 
for  the  merchant  marine.  According  to  press  reports  this  important 
enterprise  has  the  approval  of  the  Cuban  Goverimient  and  the  su))- 

port  of  prominent  Cuban  fnianciers  and  capitalists. On  April  4 

last,  FRANKING  PRIVILEGES  were  granted  in  (^u])a,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States  to  the  International  Bureau  established  in  the 
City  of  Habana  for  the  ))rotection  of  tra(h>-niarks.  This  ])ureau  is 
under  the  management  of  Dr.  Mario  Diaz  Irizar.  Negotiations  arc 
being 
bure 


[^  carried  on  looking  to  the  securing  of  franking  ])rivilege  for  this 
au  in  all  of  \ho  count ri(>s  ])elonging  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


The  HriXiET  of  the  Dominican  Kcj)uhlic  for  l!)ls  estimates  the, 
gross  receipts  at  $7,810,000,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted  interest 
and  funds  for  the  amortization  of  the  public  debt,  etc.,  amounting  to 
$4,647,000,  leaving  a  net  sum  for  tiie  exj)enditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment amounting  to  $3,163,000.  The  gross  receipts  arc  made  up  of 
import  duties,  $4, 3S(), ()()();  export  (hities,  $300, ()()(»:  port  and  con- 
sular (hitics,  $1<.>5,0()0;  wharf,  rupioi-s,  and  stamp  taxes,  $730, ()()(); 
sealed  paper,  $1  (iO.OOO;  Dominican  Kailway.  $;rj().0()():  and  other 
revenues,  iiu-luding  c.-ish  l)alancc  on  hand  at  the  c|(tse  of  the  \car. 
$1,725,000.  F'rom  the  net  revenues  of  $;i,  Ki;;, ()()()  the  estiniated 
expenditures  are  as  follows:  Legislative  de|)artment,  $8,280;  execu- 
tive department,  $21,  MiS;  jiKhcial  (h'partmcMit .  $508,7!)!:  interior 
and  [xilice,  $265,928;  forci^n  relation^.  $7L307;  treasni-\  and  coni- 
inerce,  $4,s;{,494;  war  and  marine,  $71.3,221;  justice  and  pnMic 
in^lrnclion,  $378,680;  agriculture  and  imtnigral  ion,  $!»2,2I(i:  .md 
fonn'nto  utid  comnnmicnt  ion-.  $100,151.  or  a  total  of  $2,!»52.5.3.'>. 
which  lea\("-  an  excess  of  net  receipts  o\cr  e--tiniatcd  net  expendi- 
tures of  $2  1 0.  ICT.  'I"hc  hndLTcl  contain-  .in  ilcin  of  .'>5().(MI(I  for  road 
I'onst  ruction.  .\n  cxccuiixc  order  of  .\(i\ciiihcr  2.'{.  I'.MT.  a[)|)ro- 
priate(|  $650. ()()().  or  >o  much  I  hereof  ;i-  might  he  necc--)ir\.  lo\\ai-(| 
the  huihhng  of  a  trunk  rojul  to  coiineei  the  cii  \  of  .Snnto  |)oniingo 
with  MonI  e  ( "ri-t  i.  via  La  \'et:a.  Moc.-i.  and  ."^jinliago.  .\|-rangemenls 
ha\e  heen  m;i(h'  foi'  ihi'  eoii^i  iiict  loll  (if  ihi-  roaih  and  when  -anie 
is  comiih'ied  i!    wdl  coiineci   I  he  cit\    of  ."^anto   Domingo  wilh  Monte 
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Cristi  in  the  northwostorii  part  of  the  Republic  and  will  establish 
communication  with  the  interior  cities  of  Santiago,  Mooa,  and  La 

Vega. During  the  five  years  1912  to  1916,  inclusive,  the  IMPORT 

OF  RICE  INTO  the  Dominican  Republic  amounted  to  57.857,7^8 
kilos,  valued  at  $3,984,453.  Before  the  war  the  imports  of  rice  came 
chiefly  from  Siam  and  Burma,  via  Hamburg,  but  since  that  time  these 
imports  have  been  principally  made  by  British  firms  from  Rangoon 
via  New  York.  Small  quantities  of  American  rice  are  also  imported 
into  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  1916  the  imports  of  rice  consisted 
of  12,241,018  kilos,  valued  at  $1,080,068,  as  compared  with  11,748,675 
kilos,  valued  at  .|908,876,  in  1915. The  Salcedo  to  Mooa  RAIL- 
WAY, according  to  information  published  in  El  Diario  de  Santiago 
de  los  CabaUeros,  was  opened  to  public  traffic  on  February  27  last 

with     appropriate     ceremonies. A    BOARD    OF    TRADE  has 

been  established  at  Monte  Cristi.  Senor  Julio  GruUon  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  same. — — El  Diario  of  Santiago  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  a  deposit  of  petroleum  had  been  discovered  at 

Bani  in  the  lands  belonging  to  Marcial  Soto. ^The  governor  of  the 

Province  of  Seybo  has  taken  preliminary  steps  lookhig  to  the  holding 
of  an  AGRICLTLTURAL  AND  STOCK  FAIR  in  that  Province  in 
the  near  future.  The  principal  towns  and  agricultural  districts  of  the 
Province  are  cooperating  with  the  governor  in  this  respect,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  date  for  the  holding  of  the  fair  will  soon  be  decided 

upon. The  Latin  American  LINE    OF    STEAMERS,  controlled 

by  the  Anteoquia  Commercial  Corporation  of  New  York,  which  wiU 
ply  between  New  York,  Dominican,  and  Colombian  ports,  wiU  touch 
at  the  Dominican  ports  of  vSanchez,  wSan  Pedro  de  Macoris,  and  Santo 
Domingo.     Arrangements  have  also  been  made  by  private  parties 

to  navigate  the  Yaque  River  between  Santiago  antl  Monte  Cristi. ^ 

The  Government  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  payment  of  a 
commission  to  any  one  for  the  SALE  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS  or 
of  stamped  paper  and  requiring  that  the  sales  of  these  articles  shall 

not  be  for  less  than  their  full  face  value. The  BUDGET  of  the 

city  of  Santo  Domingo  for  1918  amounts  to  $333,125,  of  which 
$86,940  is  for  public  instruction.     The  city  of  La  Vega  has  available 

for  educational  purposes  during  the  present  year  $38,000. The 

Government  has  arranged  to  establish  an  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PERIMENT STATION  at  Bajos  de  Haina,  17  kilometers  from  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  will  use  19  hectares  of  land  for  this 
purpose,  the  area  to  be  increased  as  the  needs  of  the  station  may 
reciuire.  The  sum  of  $5,500  has  been  made  available  for  use  in  estab- 
lishing the  station.     An  artesian  well  supplying  water  sufficient  for 

stock  and   seed    beds   is   located  on    the    land. An   AGRICUL- 

TITRAL  EXHIBIT  was  recently  opened  in  Jose  Reyes  Street  in  the 
City  of  Santo  Domingo,  with  the  object  of  showing  which  are  the 
best  food  crops  to  be  grown  in  the  Republic  at  present  in  order  to 

increase  the  food  production  of  the  country. An  executive  order, 

number  117,  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  FOOD  CONTROLLER 
to  regulate  the  exportation  of  food  stuffs,  control  the  importation  of 
same,  fix  the  price  for  sale  or  exchange  of  food  stuffs,  regulate  the 
distribution  of  same,  and  do  such  other  things  concerning  the  food 

stuffs  as  may  be  considered  expedient  for  the  public  welfare. ^An 

agricultural  industrial  and  stock  EXPOSITION  was  held  in  Santiago 
de  los  Cabelleros  from  March  15  to  31,  1918.  The  exposition  was 
largely  attended  and  was  a  great  success. 
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The  orfranizing  committoo  of  the  (X)N(;KESS  OF  STIT)ENTS 
OF  THE  GREAT  COLOMBIA  nu>t  in  \ho  rnivorsity  of  Guaya- 
quil in  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Jamiai y  last,  elected  oflicers.  and 
apjiointed  a  committee  for  the  preparation  of  its  l)y-laAVs.  })r. 
Kafael  Guerrero,  rector  of  the  Ijiiversity  of  Guayaquil  and  cliair- 
man  of  the  committee,  in  statin<j  tiie  ])usiness  of  "the  orf^nnization  . 
said  that  at  the  ])rescnt  time,  when  the  sun  of  European  civilization 
was  lost  in  a  hori/on  of  hlood,  the  nations  which  sprang;  into  exist- 
ence at  the  call  of  Bolivar  should  hind  themselves  together  in  the 
common  work  of  progress  and  right  and  put  into  practice  the 
union  proclaimed  hy  the  hherator.  Iloberto  Illingsworth  J.  was 
elected  presickMit :  (  ai'Ios  S.  Espinosa  S.,  treasurer:  and  Jose  Eduanh) 
^h)lestia  S.,  secretnrv.  -TJie  Garpentei-s'  Union  of  the  citv  of  Quito 
will  hold  a  (AKPEXTUY  EXPOSITIOX  on  May  L>4,  I'JIS,  anni- 
versary of  tiu>  date  on  which  Sjianish  I'ule  was  terminated  in  Ecua(hu' 
in  1822  hy  the  famous  hat  tie  of  Pichincha.  Special  attention  will  l)e 
given  to  exhil)its  of  furniture  of  the  colonial  and  mdependence  epochs 

and  of  the  first  lialf  of  the  nineteenth  century. El  Comercio  states 

that  the  San  Antonio  de  Pomasqui  Mining  Go.  has  heen  recent  Iv 
organized  for  the  exploitation  of  MAXCiANESE  DEPOSITS  which 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  \icinity  of  Pomasqui  in  consideral)le  (|u:in- 
tities.  It  is  ])ropose(l  to  export  the  ore  to  the  Unit(Ml  States  to  he 
rehned.  The  monthly  shipments  of  this  ore  are  estimated  to  aggre- 
gate al)out  200  tons. -Executive  decree  of  January  14,  HHS,  fixes 

the  export  duty  on  LEAF  TOBACCX)  at  5  centavos  jie"r  gross  kilo. — ~ 
DcDouncemients  have  been  recently  made  of  PETKOLEGM  deposits 
in  the  parishes  of  Cotocoallo,  Pomas(|ui.  San  Antonio.  Gallacate.  and 
Guayllaha,  Province  of  Picliincha.  Tlie  hest  known  petroleum  /on(> 
of  the  iie])uhlic  is  that  of  Santa  El(Mia,  comprising  an  area  of  aj)pi-oxi- 
nialclv  ()(l()  >(|uai'c  nnles  from  Salinas,  th(>  most  west(M'n  i)omt  of 
iv'uador,  to  the  town  of  San  \'icente,  near  which  are  rich  p(>troleum 
\vells.  Ballenita,  a  good  port  *.I0  miles  north  of  Guayacpiil  and  710 
miles  from  Panama,  is  located  in  this  /.one.  The  ( lo\  ('innieiit  ha- 
taken  steps  looking  lo  an  incica-cd  (h'\  clopmcn  I  of  the  |)cti-ol(Mini 
hell    rch'iTcd    to.  ( 'on'espomh'Mcc    from    Iharr'a.    puhli^-hcd    1)\     K\ 

Comercio  of  (^uito,  is  to  the  clfcci  thai  c\ca  \a  t  ioii^  ma(h'  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  roadl)C(|  of  the  I'l-nier.-ilda^  Uailway  at  .Vgii.i  jongo. 
-VtmitafMii  parish,  disclosed  tornhs  containing  relic'-.  among  a\  Inch 
weic  golden  plates,  vases,  and  ot  her  art  icle-.  It  i^  nnderslood  that 
steps  arc  to  he  taken  hv  the  (lovernnient  li'  pre-er\c  tlie^c  for  I  lu- 
st udy  of  a  ichacologist  s.  An  execul  i\  ('  dc<i(e  of  .lanna  r\  I'.'.  I'.Ms. 
pro\ides  that  the  IU'I)GI'>'I'  of  n-ceipl-.  jitid  c\  pcndll  inc--  of  I  he  I  )e- 
|)arlment  of  War^hall  he  the  -anie  ;i~-  that  of  I'.il7.  The  consular 
hudget  fi>r  I'.tls  h;i-  heen  (i\cd  :i1  II.CiDl  condoro  (I  condol'  Id 
siicres).  the  wluirf  hudget  at  Gii:i\a<|nd  at  L'Ts.JI'.i  -ncrcs.  and  the 
|)os|a]    hudget    at     2S0,000   sucres.  Keeeipiv    (.f    |  he    (  I  C  .\  V  .\( ,)!!  1. 

CrSTO.MIlorSI':    in     I'M;    amounted    to    s.'.Mi  I  .(Mi7    >ucre-    (-nnv 
>^0.  IS(')7  I,  as  <'oiiq);ired  with  s.!l.l.'),.S*l,S  sucre>  in   I'.tK).  The  Lcii.nlor 
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Commercial  and  Agricultural  Banks  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  Pichincha 
Bank  of  Quito  represent  a  combined  capital  of  9,760,096  sucres,  have 
gold  and  silver  deposits  amounting  to  8,256,054  sucres,  and  securities 
in  Europe  and  North  America  valued  at  6,482,186  sucres.  The  cir- 
culation of  these  banks  is  11,977,503  sucres. — ■ — On  February  17  last 
a  MONUMENT  was  unveiled  at  Ambato  in  honor  of  the  Ecuadorian 

patriot,  Luis  A.  Martinez. A  book  of  regulations  has  been  issued 

for  distribution  to  proposed  exhibitors  or  persons  interested  in  the 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPOSITION  of  Guayaquil,  which 
is  to  be  opened  on  October  18,  1918.  The  exhibits  will  consist  of 
products  produced  in  Ecuador,  such  as  coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  vege- 
table ivory,  fruits,  flowers,  stock,  poultry,  etc.     Gold,  silver,  and 

bronze  medals  will  be  given  a§  prizes. Consul  General  Frederick 

W.  Goding  at  Guayaquil  reports  that  the  Ecuadorian  Government 
has  contracted  with  the  Sociedad  Francesa  Radio  Electrica  of  Paris 
for  the  installation  of  three  WIRELESS  telegraph  stations  in  Ecuador. 


On  March  1  last  the  opening  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly  for  the  present  year  took  place  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala,  on  which  occasion  the  President  of  the  Republic  deliv- 
ered an  important  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS  giving  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  principal  events  of  his  administration  during 
the  past  year.  The  executive  begins  his  message  with  an  account  of 
the  earthquakes  which  commenced  on  November  17,  1917,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  ruin  of  some  of  the  towns  of  the  department  of  Amatitlan. 
The  quakes  continued  on  the  25th  and  29th  of  December,  1917,  and 
on  the  3d  and  24th  of  January  last,  destroying  public  buildings  and 
a  large  number  of  houses  in  the  national  capital  and  the  surrounding 
country,  including  a  part  of  Antigua  (Old)  Guatemala.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  administration  to  avoid  the 
paralyzation  of  the  necessary  activities  of  the  Government,  prevent 
the  commission  of  crime,  and  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  order  and 
proper  hygienic  conditions  under  such  unfortunate  circumstances. 
This  done,  the  President  of  the  Repubhc,  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera,  immediately  took  steps  looking  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
national  capital,  because  in  his  judgment  the  capital  should  remain 
on  the  old  site  and  rise  again  in  greater  grandeur  under  as  favorable 
conditions  as  possible.  With  this  end  in  view,  imports  of  building 
materials  of  all  kinds  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duties  as 
well  as  from  the  tax  of  G  per  cent  per  1,000  for  the  term  of  five  years 
m  the  departments  which  suffered  the  greatest  losses  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  real  property.  A  commission  of  engineers  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  aqueduct  service  of  the 
citv  of  Guatemala  as  well  as  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
national  capital,  including  the  widening  and  paving  of  the  streets, 
better  sewers,  etc.  The  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of  Guate- 
mala were  authorized  to  proceed  to  tear  down  badly  damaged  public 
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buildings,  including  the  Central  Market,  antl  to  request  bids  for  the 
temporary  reconstruction  of  same.     The  President  then  refers  to 
the  manifestations  of  svnnpathy  and  evidences  of  friendship  which 
Guatemala  has  received  from  friendly  peoples  and  Governments  who 
quickly  offered  to  render  every  assistance  to  the  injured,  and  especi- 
ally calls  attention  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  its  manifesta- 
tions of  high  esteem  and  its  delicate  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  Guatemala  shown  in  a  ])ractical  manner  by  ordering  the 
section  of  the  lied  Cross  located  in  Panama  to  report  immediately 
to  the  capital  of  Guatemala  where  it  will  never  be  forgotten  because 
of  the  work  it  so  intelligently,  efliciently,  and  nobly  accomplished. 
The  executive  states  that  in  the  regular  course  of  events  the  election 
of  deputies  and  of  municipal  officer^  was  held  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  and  that  the  courts  in  the  administration  of  justice  rendered 
51,723  decisions  and  orders  (hn-ing  the  year.     In  the  hospitals  of  the 
country,  during  the  year  referred  to,  17,883  })atients  were  treated, 
and    the   revenues   from    public    charity    institutions    amounted    to 
14,548,236  pesos  and  the  expenditures  to  14,408,956  pesos,  and  that 
the  municipal  revenues  amounted  to  9,709,340  pesos,  while  the  ex- 
penditures rose  to  10,168,451  pesos.     The  registration  of  real  prop- 
erty had  a  value  of  16,371,869  pesos  for  sales  and  gifts,  242,264,338 
pesos  for  mortgages,  and   114,886,356  pesos  for  the  liquichition  of 
mortgages.     Agi-iculture  and  mining  developed  considerably  during 
the  year.     Among  the  public  works  completed  were  the  constructit)n 
of  77  kilometers  of  new  roads,  36  britlges,  and  53  public  schoolhouses 
and  offices,  us  well  as  the  installation  of  aqueducts  and  i)ul)lic  light 
and  power  service  in  a  number  of  towns.     The  telegraj:)n  anil  tele- 
phone service  was  very  satisfactory  during  the  year,  261  lirst-class 
and  105  second-class  offices  being  in  operation.     T"he  telegraph  system 
covers  a  length  of  6,996  kilometers  or  160  kilometers  more  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.     The  length  of  the  telephone  lines  is  857  kilo- 
meters.    The  telegi-aph  and  telephone  receipts  during  the  year  in 
qiiestion  were  4,714,859  pesos,  national  money  and  850,867,  gold. 
The  num])er  of  telegrams  sent  in  1917  was  1,476,112  and  the  number 
of  cablegrams  10,150.     There  were  423  post  offices  in  operation  in 
the  country  in   1917  which  despatched   17,285,844  pieces  of  corres- 
pondence,   not    including    printed    matter,    and    238,136    registered 
fetters.     The   postal   revenues   during   the   term    in    question   were 
5,173,122  pesos,  which  represents  an  increase  of  1,691,878  pesos  as 
compared  with   1916.     The  bank  bills  incineratetl  durinjjj  t4ie  year 
represented    a  value  of   1,890,244   ])esos.     As  to  i)u])lic   instruction 
the  message  states  that  in  the  1,942  primary  schools  which  operatic  1 
in   the  liepublic   there  were   ,54,479   nnitriculates.     The  20  training 
schools  for  boys  and  the  G  for  girls  were  also  largely  attended.     Two 
mixed   schools  were  cstablislieil    in    the  (U'partnuMit  of  Santa   ivosa 
and  one  in  the  department  of  Jutiapa.     Referring  to  the  treasni.v 
and  public  credit  (Icpartment,  the  President  says  that  the  national 
revennes  amonnted   to   135,471,585  i)esos,  or  ()l,571.r>sr)  pesos  more 
than  the  estimated  revenues.     The  revemies,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  show  an   increase  of  53(),'1()4   i)esos.     The  public  ex- 
l>cnditnres  (hiring  the  vear  amounted  to  131.113.219  pesos,  mduding 
the  sum  of  S2.S  1,751,  Anieiican  gold,  the  value  of  11,321  quintals  of 
flour  which  the  Government  bought  to  be  distributed  to  the  jxmr  at 
reduced  priees. 


HAITI 


Because  of  the  scarcity  of  fatty  foods,  which  is  begmiiing  to  be 
felt  in  Haiti  due  to  the  European  war,  the  society  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  in  that  country  has  begun  an  active  campaign 
looking  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  oleaginous  PLANTS  whose 
products  can  take  the  place  of  lard  and  other  fats,  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  With  this  in  view,  agriculturists  throughout  the  country 
have  been  approached  with  the  object  of  convincing  them  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  of  a  num- 
ber of  plants,  such  as  the  olive,  pistachio,  cotton,  and  other  sunilar 
plants  which  produce  excellent  vegetable  fats  for  alimentary  pur- 
poses, and  which  are  at  the  present  time  in  great  demand  both  in 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  A  newspaper  of  Port  au  Prince 
announces  that  a  Haitian  citizen,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
studying  the  kind  of  fats  produced  from  the  fruit  of  the  jabillo 
plant  and  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put,  has  succeeded  in  interesting 
in  the  matter  a  New  York  importing  house  which,  after  numerous 
experiments,  has  ordered  500  tons  of  the  fruit  referred  to,  thereby 
demonstrating  that  the  fats  obtained  therefrom  are  useful  and  of 
good  quality.  Tlie  cultivation  of  this  plant,  therefore,  may  con- 
stitute a  new  industry  m  the  country  and  become  a  source  of  wealth 
not  only  for  Haiti  but  for  other  tropical  countries  where  it  is  found 
in  abundance  in  the  wild  state.  News  also  comes  from  Haiti  that 
in  the  Valley  of  Cul  de  Sac  the  cultivation  of  the  castor-oil  plant 
has  begun  on  a  large  scale  due  to  the  high  price  obtained  for  the  seed 
and  the  great  demand  for  castor  oil  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the 
world.  The  castor-bean  plant  thrives  in  Haiti  almost  without 
cultivation  and  when  carefully  cultivated  produces  a  large  yield 
of  an  excellent  quality  of  castor  beans,  which  may  be  made  into  oil 
in  the  country  or  shipped  abroad  in  the  natural  state,  the  latter  being 
preferred  by  most  cultivators  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
beans  can  be  handled  in  sacks  and  their  nonliability  to  damage  in 

transit. The  municipal  council  of  Port  au  Prince,  under  date  of 

March  13  last,  fLxed  the  price  for  the  SALE  OF  BREAD  at  55  cen- 
times a  pound.     Until  further  orders  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  sell 

bread  at  a  higher  price  under  penalty  of  heavy  fines. Under  the 

name  of  LE  COMPTOIR  HiilTIEN  there  was  opened  on  the  first  of 
the  present  month  in  Centre  Street  in  the  City  of  Port  au  Prince  a 
large  store  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  articles  and  objects  of 
national  production,  including  merchandise  for  artistic  use  as  well 

as  aflornments. An  executive  decree  of  March  1  last  revokes  the 

concession  granted  to  a  joint  stock  company  organized  in  Port  au 
Prince  on  November  14,  1890,  for  the  exploitation  of  TURTLE 
IvSLAND  (lie  de  La  Tortue).  The  contracts  of  the  date  referred  to, 
as  well  as  that  of  September  1,  1905,  concerning  said  exploitation 
are  declared  null  and  void  because  of  failure  to  comply  with  the 

terms   of   the   same. ^A   Presidential   decree   of  March    1,    1918, 

annuls  the  laws  of  August  22,  1905,  September  13,  1916,  August 
27,  1910,  and  September  12,  1912,  under  which  the  Government 
granted  concessions  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
Railway  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Petion-Ville,  the  use  of  the  falls 
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and  streams  in  the  neighborhood  of  Petion-Ville  for  the  production 
of  electric  power,  for  refining  petroleum  in  Haiti  and  as  a  motive 
power  in  tramways  and  other  purposes.  The  concessions  referred 
to  were  made  to  the  Petion-Ville  Railway  Co.,  the  Petion-Ville  Tram- 
way Co.,  and  the  Haitian  Petroleum,  Electric,  &  Light  Co. — ■ — ^The 
expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  the  Government  during  the 
month  of  March  last  amounted  to  385,074  paper  gourdes  (gold 
gourde=25  cents  and  paper  gourde=18.3  cents),  and  174,174 
gourdes  gold. 


According  to  the  report  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Gen. 
Leopold©  Cordova,  submitted  to  the  National  Congress,  the  national 
REVENUES,  which  had  been  estimated  in  the  budget  at  4,592,000 
pesos  (peso  =$0.6918),  rose  to  5,326,890  pesos.  The  expenditures  of 
the  Government  for  the  period  referred  to  amounted  to  5,506,431 
pesos,  making  a  deficit  of  179,542  pesos. A  bill  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  authorizing  the  President  to  use  funds  obtained 
from  a  loan  or  by  popular  subscription  in  the  founding  of  a  BANK 
OF  ISSLTil,  deposit,  and  discount  to  be  known  as  ''Banco  del  P^stado  " 
(State  Bank).  The  initial  capital  is  to  be  $1,000,000  gold,  divided  into 
shares  of  SI 00  each,  of  which  the  Government  will  subscril)e  for  at 
least  60  per  cent.  The  bank  is  to  be  a  State  institution  and  as  such 
may  issue  bank  notes  payable  to  bearer  for  double  the  amount  of  its 
paicl-up  capital,  the  bills  to  be  guaranteed  by  deposits  of  American 
gold  and  sdver  coin  of  a  value  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation.  The  institution  is  authorized  to 
engage  in  all  kinds  of  banking  business,  make  long-term  mortgage 
loans  to  agriculturists,  issue  bonds  payable  to  bearer,  act  as  the  fiscal 
jigent  of  the  Government,  and  by  special  arrangement  with  the  latter 
it  may  coin  fractional  money  of  silver,  gold,  or  other  metal  in  the 
national  mint  or  abroad,  observing  in  such  cases  the  requirements  of 

the  law  as  to  fineness,  weight,  and  denominations. Tlie  foreign 

commerce  of  Honduras,  according  to  data  published  in  El  Nuevo 
Tiempo,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Tegucigalpa,  covering  the  10-year 
period  from  1907-8  to  1916-17,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $76,088,713 
United  States  gold,  made  up  of  imports,  $44,375,520,  and  exports, 
$31,713,193.  In  1916-17  the  imi)orts  and  exports  amounted, 
respectively,  to  $6,293,162  and  $5,353,452;  1915-16,  $4,452, 109  and 
$4,190,565';  1914-15,  $5,875,000  and  $3,458,000;  1913-14,  $6,624,!»30 
and  $3,421,331;  1912-13,  $o, 132,679  and  $3,1S(),996;  1911-12, 
$4,317,314  and  $3,080,179;  1910-11,  $3,560,939  and  $2.90S,()()6; 
1909-10,  $2,696,800  and  $2,296,000;  1908-9,  $2,592,553  and  $1,- 
990,601;  and  in  1907-8,  $2,830,034  and  $1,834,062— —On  Fclmiarv 
28  last  there  was  signed  in  Tegucigali)a  a  TREATY  OF  MIFF 
COMMFliCF  l)etween  the  Renuhlics  of  Honduras  and  El  SalvM(h>r 
con<lu(h'd  hy  the  secretary  of  h>reign  relations  of  Honduras  witli  the 
cliarg^'  d'affaires  ad  interim  of  Salvador  duly  authorized  hy  their 
res|)ective  governments.  The  desire  of  both  Governments  is  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  exist  hetwccn  the  two 
peoples,  encourage  tlie  (ie\ cloj)!!!!-!!!  <>f  connncnc  l>y  facihtating  the 
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interchange  of  commodities  between  the  two  countries,  and  estab 
lish  more  intimate  commercial  relations  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 

two  nations.^ The  first  locomotives  of  the  TELA  RAILWAY  now 

in  course  of  construction  reached  the  fluvial  port  of  El  Progreso  on 
the  Ulua  River  on  March  1  last.  This  line  will  open  to  traffic  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  fertile  agricultural  zones  of  the  Repubhc. 
The  Tela  Railway  has  obtained  a  concession  from  the  National 
Government  to  connect  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the 
Tela  River  and  to  use  the  western  branch  without  obstructing  the 
navigation  of  same  for  the  production  of  electric  light  and  power  and 
for  the  operation  of  an  ice  factory  in  Tela,  department  of  Atlantida. 

The  plant  is  to  be  opened  to  the  public  in  about  18  months. A 

business  concern  of  La  Ceiba  has  established  a  new  industry  con- 
sisting of  the  manufacture  of  rain-proof  RUBBER  CLOTH  for  all 

kinds  of  uses. A  recent  law  of  Congress  amends  article  246  of  the 

code  of  pubUc  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  the  studies  for 
NOTARY  PUBLIC  under  the  direction  of  the  school  of  jurispru- 
dence and  pohtical  sciences. Congress  has  enacted  a  law  imposing 

a  TAX  of  1.50  pesos  (peso  =.$0.691 8)  on  each  cow  or  female  calf 
slaughtered  in   tne   department  of  Copan,   the  revenues  obtained 

therefrom   to   be  used  for  educational  purposes. A  Honduran 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  entitled  "El  Ahorro  Hondureno,"  issued 
during  the  past  year  1,187  life  and  accident  insurance  policies  repre- 
senting a  value  of  more  than  500,000  pesos.  This  company  has 
agencies  in  all  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  RepubUc. 


MEXICO 


The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  hasTpromulgated  a  law 
of  the  State  legislature  requesting  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law 
prohibiting  the  manufacture,  introduction,  and  sale  of  LIQUORS 
and  intoxicating  beverages  into  the  Federal  District  and  Territories 
as  well  as  into  the  different  States,  with  the  exception  of  beer  and 
cider.  Prohibition  is  in  effect  in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  and  since 
its  adoption  it  is  said  that  the  condition  of  the  people  has  greatly 
improved.  The  law,  however,  does  not  apply  to  light  wines  and 
beer  of  low  alcoholic  strength.  An  organized  effort  is  being  made 
to  have  the  legislatures  of  all  the  States  of  the  union  cooperate 
in  passing  prohibition  laws. The  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL AGENCIES  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  New  York  and 
El  Paso  have  been  temporarily  discontinued  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Repubhc— In  1917  PETROLEUM  WELLS  to  the 
number  of  79  were  bored  in  the  principal  oil  zones  of  the  Republic, 
43  of  which  are  producing.  The  potential  production  of  these  weUs 
is  235,250  barrels  per  day.  The  total  number  of  weUs  in  the  Repub- 
hc is  now  919,  of  which  329  are  productive.  The  potential  produc- 
tion of  all  the  weUs  of  the  Repubhc  is  1,337,012  barrels  daily.  The 
actual  production  in  1917  was  55,292,770  barrels.  The  great  pro- 
ducing regions  in  1917,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were  Tux- 
pam,  with  34,500,000  barrels;  Tampico,  27,500,000  barrels;  and 
Minititlan,  23,500,000  barrels.  In  1917  the  imports  of  oil  from 
Mexico  amounted  to  6,500,000  metric  tons,  valued  at  $53,000,000 
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Mexican  gold  (gold  peso=$0.4985). Common  SALT  in  combi- 
nation with  other  salts,  such  as  caustic  soda  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  drained  bed  of  Lake  Texcoco,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  the  amount  of  26,000,000 

tons. The  authorities  of  the  city  of  Coahuila  have  taken  ])relimi- 

nary  steps  looking  to  the  holding  6i  a  CONGRESS  OF  WORKMEN 
in  the  near  future  in  the  city  of  Saltillo  to  be  attended  b}^  repre- 
sentatives   of    workmen    and    workmen's    societies    throughout    the 

Repubhc. A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 

Industry  and  Commerce  for  the  exploitation  of  deposits  of  GOLD, 
URANIIBI,  and  radium  at  Guadalupe,  State  of  Chihuahua.  The 
macliinery  necessary  for  a  thorough  and  extensive  operation  of  the 
mines  will  be  imported  free  of  duty.  The  concession  is  for  three 
years,  and  under  the  terms  of  same  the  Government  is  to  receive 
5  per  cent  of  the  gross  output.     This  is  the  only  deposit  of  these 

minerals  so  far  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Repubhc. 

A  recent  order  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  forbids  the  exploi- 
tation of  MOTHER  OF  PEARL  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  April 

to  September. The  Canitas  to  Durango  RAILWAY  was  opened 

to  public  traffic  during  the  latter  part  of  April  last.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  Une  was  temporarily  delayed  by  heavy  rains.  The  road 
passes  through  a  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  section  whose  devel- 
opment has  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  transportation  faciUties. 

The  Government  has  been  petitioned  for  permission  to  exploit  the 
DEPOSITS  OF  PETROLEUM  said  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ensenada  Bay,  territory  of  Lower  California.  Oil  has  been  discov- 
ered at  Angel  de  la  Guardia  Island  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Ensenada  and  at  other  places  along  the  gulf  shore,  thus 
indicating  the  presence  of  petroleum  over  an  extensive  area  in  that 

section   of   the   Repubhc- On   April   1,    1918,    the   NATIONAL 

CONGRESS  met  in  special  session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  law  regulating  the  election  of  deputies,  senatore,  and  president 

of  the  Repubhc. The  Department  of  Industry  and  Connnerce  has 

notified  the  national  mining  agents  of  the  Republic  to  permit  the 
denouncement  of  DEPOSITS  OF  GRAPHITE.  Since  1912  de- 
nouncements of  this  kind  have  been  prohibited  by  law. A  new 

WIRELESS  station  has  been  estabhshed  on  the  Island  of  Lobos, 
off  the  coast  of  Tampico,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
various  petroleum  companies  facilities  for  conmiunicatino;  with 
vessels  wliile  at  sea.  This  station  is  provided  with  powerful  appa- 
ratus and  will  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  wireless  stations 
at  Mexico  City,  Tuxpam,  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  Progreso,  Frontera, 
Ma/atlan,  Santa  Rosalia,  La  Pa  ,  Queretaro.  Monterrey,  Saltillo, 
Torreon,  and  by  way  of  Habana  with  various  stations  in  the  Ignited 
States.     It  is  expected   to  prove   of  great  value   in   advancing  tlie 

commercial  interests  of  the  Rei)ublic. The  Stale  of  ^''".\"/:'<;/*"": 

nierlv  territory  of  Tepic,  has  a  number  of  well-known  MiM.N(f 
CAMPS,  among  which  are  the  Santa  Maria  del  Oro  Gold  and  Silver 
Mines,    the   A(ai)oneta    Silver   and    Lead    District,    the   Ixtlan   (lold 

Mines,    and    the    Yaf|ui    (\)|)i)er    IVoperties. Press    reports   state 

that  the  Sonora  COAli  DEPOSITS  arc  to  be  (h'velo|)ed  by  an 
American  c(inipanv  un<ler  the  dirertion  of  E.  V.  Spaldmg  and 
associates  of  New  "York.  The  (lc|)osits  are  said  to  cover  an  area 
of  :V2  square  miles.  One  shaft  sunk  MM)  feet  is  reported  to  have 
encountered   a   6-foot-thick   vein   at  80  feet,   a    7-foot-lhick  veni   at 
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271  feet,  and  a  vein  22  feet  wide  at  393  feet.  Extensive  prospecting 
is  being  done,  and  a  branch  railway  30  miles  long  is  to  be  built  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  to  a  point  near  Ortiz  where  the  mines 

are    located. A   school    of    THEATRICAL    ART    was    recently 

opened  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  A  large  number  of  students  have 
matriculated  for  the  course. ^Alfredo  Magallon  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Department  of  Fomento  to  prepare  an  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ']VL4lP  of  the  San  Juan  Teotihuacan  Valley,  in  the  State  of 
Puebla. — A  number  of  Governors  of  the  States,  among  them  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  Aguas  Calientes  and  Zacatecas,  have 
decided  to  estabhsh  STATE  MUSEUMS  along  the  lines  indicated 
by  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  federal  capital. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  regular  session 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  Gen.  Emiliano  Chamorro,  addressed 
to  that  body  his  first  MESSAGE  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country  during  the  first  year  of  his  administration  and 
of  the  inanner  in  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  program 
of  the  administration  and  the  promises  made  to  the  people  at  the 
time  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office  in 
compliance  with  the  will  of  the  electors.  The  President  begins  his 
message  by  stating  that  the  continued  meeting  of  the  Congress 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year  is  evident  proof  of  the  intense 
labor  of  the  Government  in  the  solution  of  those  problems  which 
make  the  foundations  on  which  to  erect  the  enduring  work  of  the 
political  and  economic  rehabilitation  of  Nicaragua;  that  during  the 
period  of  his  incumbency  journalists  and  the  daily  press  have  en- 
joyed the  fullest  hberty  and  the  utmost  guarantees  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  public  opinion,  intelligent,  sane,  and  public  spirited,  which 
is  the  cornerstone  of  democracy;  that  the  judicial  department  has 
fulfilled  its  high  mission  within  the  scope  of  its  powers;  that  the 
elections  of  local  officials  which  took  place  recently  show  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  have  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  Govern- 
ment; that  the  relations  which  Nicaragua  maintains  with  her  sister 
Republics  and  with  other  countries  are  friendly  and  cordial;  that 
the  present  administration  has  succeeded  in  broadening  the  plan 
mapped  out  for  the  encouragement  of  public  instruction  by  placing 
the  public  schools  more  under  the  control  and  inspection  of  local 
boards  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  interest  and  creating  enthusiasm 
in  same  and  expending  locally,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  public  instruction,  the  revenues  from  special  taxes,  and  insuring 
'.  n  this  way  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  schools.  In  order  that 
this  be  done  the  constant  training  of  teachers  is  necessary,  and  with 
this  in  mind  the  Government  has  endeavored  to  give  its  hearty 
support  to  the  normal  schools  for  both  sexes  by  increasing  the  teach- 
ing staff,  providing  for  the  accommodation  of  more  pupils  and  the 
giving  of  a  greater  number  of  scholarships,  using  at  the  same  time  its 
best  efforts  to  prepare  as  teachers  persons  of  both  sexes  of  superior 
intellectual  and  moral  attainments.  The  executive  refers  to  the 
estabhshment  of  the  custom  of  the  observance  of  flag  day  in  all  the 
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schools  of  the  Republic,  the  first  celebration  of  this  kind  having 
taken  place  in  the  national  capital  on  September  14  of  last  year, 
anniversary  of  the  glorious  march  of  San  Jacinto.  Concerning 
agriculture  the  chief  executive  remarks  that  as  the  country  is  poor 
in  capital  and  rich  in  natural  resources  a  great  growth  in  the  imme- 
diate future  in  the  manufacturing  industries  is  not  to  be  hoped  for 
and  that,  therefore,  concentrated  efforts  should  be  given  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  by  the  use  of  modern  methods  in  culti- 
vating, harvesting,  storing  and  disposing  of  crops,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  this  laudable  undertaking  the  Government  has  engaged 
the  services  of  two  North  American  agricultural  experts  to  found  the 
first  national  school  of  agriculture  in  the  Republic.  The  message 
states  that  the  last  harvest  was  good  and  the  area  cultivated  larger 
than  that  of  former  years.  Concerning  the  finances  of  the  country 
the  President  states  that  claims  have  been  submitted  to  the  commis- 
sion of  pubhc  credit  aggregating  a  total  of  S12, 500,000,  but  that 
these  have  been  settled  by  the  payment  of  $1,500,000  in  cash,  the 
remainder  of  the  money  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  Chamorro- 
Bryan  convention,  and  $4,000,000  in  5  per  cent  customs  bonds 
authorized  by  Congress;  that  the  national  revenues  produced  in 
1917  a  total  of  $1,049,414,  and  that  Nicaraguan  citizens  pay  $3.03 
per  capita  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  or  less  per  inhabitant 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Governments  of  the  Central  American 
States,  and  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  Nicaragua  in  1917  was 
$14.59  per  capita.  The  message  states  that  Congress  recently 
enacted  a  law  prescribing  that  the  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  January 
1  to  December  31,  and  fixing  the  general  expense  budget  for  1918 
at  $1,140,000,  of  which  $960,000  are  for  general  expenses  specifically 
mentioned  and  $180,000  for  emergency  or  unforseen  expenditures. 
Congress  has  appropriated  $26,666  monthly  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  financial  plan,  $10,000  of  which  are  apphed  to 
the  general  expenses  of  the  administration  and  the  remainder  to  the 
construction  of  a  highway  from  a  point  on  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and,  lastly,  the  President  is  authorized  to  vary  the 
i  tems  of  the  budget  without  altering  the  amounts  of  the  same.  The 
functions  of  the  public  credit  commission,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  September  12,  1917,  have  been  extended  to  such  time  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  public  debt. 


According  to  the  Panama  Morning  Journal,  there  is  now  no  re- 
striction on  the  quantity  of  SUGAR  purchased  by  persons  for  home 
consumption  in  the  Republic,  duo  to  the  fact  Uiat  an  abumhint 
supplv  is  produced  in  the  country.  A  consulerablo  (luantify  of 
first  and  second  grade  sugar  comes  from  \ho  inlc^'ior  of^  riiiinma 
and  most  of  same  is  (Usposod  of  in  the  local  markets.  Tlie  Santa 
Rosa  Mill  has  a  capacity  for  grinding  300  tons  of  sugar  cane  daily, 
from  which  27  tons  of  sugar  can  be  pro(hic(ul.  Tlie  capacity  of  the 
mill  is  in  excess  of  the  present  supply  (xf  sugar  cane  produced  in  the 
vicinity.  The  mill  is  nio(l(^rn  and  is  adecpiately  equij)ped  for  grind- 
ing the  cano  brought  in  by  tlie  natives,  most  of  whom  have  small 
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areas  planted  to  cane  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes.  The  sugars 
made  by  this  mill  are  of  excellent  grades.  There  are  other  smaller 
mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country  which  produce  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  juice  used  in  making  molasses,  molasses  candy  (dulce), 
and  for  distillation.  The  production  could  be  greatly  increased  by 
systematic  plantings  on  the  large  number  of  small  holdings  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  central  plantation  in  any  of  the  sugar  localities  of  the 
country.  The  cane  brings  at  the  mill  7  pesos  per  ton.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  hectare  of  good  sugar-cane  land  in  Panama  will  pro- 
duce 50  tons  of  cane  annually.  In  many  places  the  cane  grows  to 
a  height  of  from  10  to  12  feet  without  cultivation,  and  a  medium 
quality  of  land  produces  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  highly  profit- 
able at  present  prices.  It  is  reported  that  several  large  develop- 
ment enterprises  connected  with  the  industry  are  now  under  way 
in  Panama,  and  these,  it  is  said,  will  vastly  increase  the  output  of 

sugar  in  the  country. The  construction  of  a  fine  AUTOMOBILE 

ROAD  between  Corozal  and  Miraflores  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  now 
under  way,  and  owners  of  automobiles  in  the  city  of  Panama  are 
anticipating  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  the  use  of  this  road, 
which  will  serve  as  a  sample  for  the  construction  of  similar  roads 
in  the  Republic,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Panama  and  Colon. 
The  road  is  to  be  of  the  best  modern  type  with  a  concrete  base  and 
asphaltum  surface.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  overcome  in  road 
construction  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  the  securing  of  a 
foundation  that  will  resist  the  heavy  rains  of  that  region.  It  is 
believed  that  the  model  road  now  being  built  in  the  Canal  Zone 
between  the  places  mentioned  is  the  best  type  of  construction  for 
this  section. Growers  of  tropical  fruits  in  Panama  are  recom- 
mending the  extensive  growing  of  the  MELON  TREE,  botanically 
knowTi  as  carica  papaya.  This  beautiful  herbaceous  tree  has  a 
single  straight  stem  and  generally  attains  a  height  of  less  than  20 
feet.  The  papaya,  although  a  sensitive  plant,  thrives  in  porous 
and  well-drained  soils  and  comes  into  bearing  within  a  year  after 
planting.  The  plant  is  dioecious,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  trees  bear  no  fruit.  So  far  as  known 
there  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  the  sexes  until  the  flower  buds 
appear.  The  blossoms  are  very  beautiful,  are  ivory  white,  and  ex- 
hale a  fragrance  hard  to  rival  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  In 
addition  to  its  food  properties  it  is  the  source  of  the  imported  drug 
papain,  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit.  This  prepara- 
tion greatly  resembles  pepsin.  The  papaya,  in  addition  to  its  being 
very  nutritive  and  digestible,  is  a  most  delicious  fruit  and  is  held 
in  great  esteem  by  both  natives  and  foreigners.  James  E.  McGrath, 
at  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone,  is  conducting  a  propaganda  in  Pan- 
ama for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  and  is  distributing  seeds  and 

nursery  plants    to    persons   interested. D.  D.  Turner  of   Santa 

Isabel,'^  who  has  recently  engaged  in  the  BEE  INDUSTRY  in  the 
Republic,  states  that  this  industry  properly  financed  should  amount 
to  about  $1,500,000  a  j^ear.  In  the  apiary  referred  to  Italian  queens 
are  used,  and  the  honey  produced  is  not  only  abundant,  but  is  of 
fine  flavor  and  quality.  A  number  of  other  persons  are  contemplat- 
ing entering  this  industry  on  a  small  scale  in  different  parts  of  the 
Repubfic. In  the  HANDBOOK  OF  PANAMA,  recently  pub- 
lished by  S.  A.  Villegas,  a  table  of  exports  niunbering  about  60  differ- 
ent commodities  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  country,  shows 
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an  aggregate  value  of  over  $6,000,000  gold.  Bananas  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  after  which  come  coconuts,  $800,000;  coco-bolo, 
$600,000;  ivory  nuts,  $250,000;  pearl  shells,  other  shells,  and  dried 
hides,  about  $100,000  each;  and  medlar  gum  trees,  $132,000.  The 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  over  $5,000,000  and   the  imports 

from  that  countrv,  in  round  nmnber,  $6,000,000. The  REPORT 

OF  THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  of  Panama  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  shows  a  very  favorable  situation  as  compared  with  the  health 
conditions  ten  years  ago.  In  the  list  of  causes  of  deaths  tubercu- 
losis leads  with  17  per  cent  of  the  entire  mortality,  other  principal 

causes  are   pneumonia   and    diseases  of    the    digestive    tract. A 

CORNED  BEEF  CANNING  PLANT  has  been  opened  at  the  Balboa 
Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Plant.     Five   tanks  are  employed  having  a 

capacity  of    10,000    pounds    per    day. The    ordnance    corps    at 

Corozal  has  formed  an  ORCHESTRA,  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Isthmus. 


Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  to  take  the  place  of  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Gondra,  who  has 
accepted  the  post  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  near  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  Mexico. — — ^A  recent  executive 
decree  appoints  as  ENVOYS  EXTRAORDINARY  and  ministers 
plenipotentiary  of  Paraguay  in  France,  England,  Italy,  and  Spain 
and  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  respectively,  Drs.  Cecilio  Baez  and 
Fulgencio  R.  Moreno. — — The  auditors'  office  of  the  Paraguayan  Gov- 
ernment has  been  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
dispose  of  the  issue  of  96,580,000  INTERNAL  REVENUE  STxUIPS 
to  be  used  in  stamping  foreign  and  domestic  articles  and  by  the  con- 
sulates of  Paraguay  in  the  different  countries.  The  stamps  are  to 
be  prepared  in  the  printing  and  engraving  office  of  the  Paraguayan 

Government    in    Asuncion. A    joint-stock    company    has    been 

organized  in  Asuncion  to  engage  in  the  exploitation  of  the  SUGAR 
INDUSTRY.  The  company  has  a  capital  of  120,000  gold  pesos 
and  has  purchased  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  c(piipment  of  a 
large  plantation.  The  development  of  this  industry  is  of  great 
importance  to  Paraguay  inasmuch  as  the  sugar  now  ])roducod  in 
the  country  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  local  demands.  An  increased 
production  of  domestic  sugar  would  encourage  a  larger  consumption 

and  enable  it  to  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  the  imjiorted  article. 

A  decree  of  Jaiuiarv  22,  19 IS,  extends  the  time  FORBIDDING  THE 

EXPORTATION  OF  WHEAT  and  flour  until  May  12,   1018. 

The  Paraguayan  press  announc^es  that  the  first  othtion  of  El  Para- 
guay Ilustrado  (Illustrated  Paraguay),  a  beautiful  and  useful  work 
of  [Propaganda  edited  by  Mnmiel  \'.  Cluivcs.  has  just  Ix-en  published. 
The  book  is  profusely  illusl rated  with  views  showing  llu'  industrial, 
commercial,  agrirultural,  and  stock-raising  wealth  of  the  country. 
In  addition  to  the  descriptive  nnitter  contained  in  the  publication, 
a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  development  of  the  country  and  of 
its  future  prospects.     The  i)ul)licntion  is  of  great  interest  to  Para- 
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guay  inasmuch  as  it  tells  the  people  of  other  lands  the  advantages 
which  the  soil,  climate,  and  geographic  position  of  the  country  offer 

to  immigrants. A  society  under  the  name  of  PARAGUAYAN 

TEXTILE  CO.  has  been  organized  in  the  Republic  for  the  purpose 
of  exploiting  a  plant  from  which  a  vegetable  fiber  of  good  quaUty  is 
extracted.  This  fiber  is  said  to  be  capable  of  taking  the  place  of 
animal  wool  since  it  resembles  it  very  much  and  possibly  can  be  used 

in  many  cases  for  the  same  purpose. According  to  La  Revista  de 

Comercio  (Commercial  Review  of  Asuncion)  the  value  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Paraguay  during  1917  was  11,605,197  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso=  $0.9648),  5,105,625  of  which  were  imports  ancf  6,499,572 
exports,  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  1,393,947  gold 
pesos.— — Two  well-known  business  men  of  the  national  capital 
have  established  a  new  industry  in  Asuncion,  namely,  the  manufac- 
ture of  FOLDING  SHUTTERS  for  houses  and  piazzas.  The  best 
qualities  of  Paraguayan  lumber,  including  cedar  and  other  fine 
woods,  are  being  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  factory  is  enabled  to 
produce  a  quality  of  goods  similar  if  not  superior  to  the  best  imported 
articles  of  this  class.  With  the  increase  of  business  it  is  proposed  to 
purchase  additional  machinery  and  to  enlarge  the  operations  of  the 
factory.— — ^Information  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  to  the  effect  that  a 
Brazilian  MEDICAL  COMMISSION,  the  chairman  of  which  is  Dr. 
Adolfo  Lutz,  will,  after  visiting  the  eastern  part  of  Brazil,  go  to 
Paraguay  to  study  certain  diseases.  The  Paraguayan  authorities 
and  the  medical  profession  will  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission. In  South  America  medical  science  as  practiced  in  Brazil 
has  been  made  justly  famous,  due  to  the  labors  of  many  noted  phy- 
sicians and  scientists,  among  whom  the  late  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz  was 
the  most  eminent. — ■ — ^An  executive  decree  of  February  21  last  cancels 
the  concession  for  the  construction  of  the  port  works  of  Asuncion 

because  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  thereof. According  to 

a  recent  consular  report  there  were  but  three  COOKING  STOVES 
imported  into  Paraguay  in  1916.  Charcoal  ovens  take  the  place  of 
cooking  stoves  in  Paraguay,  and  imported  stoves  are  generally -only 
used  by  foreigners. 


L 


An  extra  session  of  Congress  was  convoked  on  January  31  last  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
GENERAL  BUDGET  AND  DEPARTMENTAL  BILL,  export 
duties,  gold  certificates,  and  the  normalization  of  foreign  exchange, 
adoption  of  health  measures,  legislation  concerning  revenue  stamps, 
taxes  and  charges  for  licenses,  railways,  Peruvian  Steam  Ship  Co., 
loan  for  the  city  of  Lima,  etc. The  law  concerning  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  national  debt  just  passed  by  Confess  authorizes  the 
President  to  issue  at  par  bonds  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
SOLIDATED DEBT  of  a  nominal  value  of  2,000,000  Peruvian  pounds 
(Peruvian  pound  equals  S4.8665),  redeemable  in  31  years  by  semi- 
yearly  drawing,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum 
payable  quarterly,  payment  drawings  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  May 
and  November  of  each  year  respectively.     These  bonds  will  be  offered 
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at  par  to  the  holders  of  the  consolidated  debt  bond  issue  referred  to  in 
the  law  of  June  12,  1889;  to  persons  to  whom  the  State  is  indebted; 
for  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  the  Palace  of  Justice  opposite  San  Martin  Plaza;  for 
the  extension  of  Nicolas  Pierola  Avenue ;  for  the  construction  of  the 
facades  of  the  normal  schools  and  of  the  University;  for  the  purchase  of 
the  lands  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  House  of  Deputies;  for  the 
construction  of  parks  m  Lima;  and  for  a  number  of  Public  Works  in 

Callao. An  executive  decree  of  February  20  last  provides  that  the 

BONDS  OF  THE  INTERNAL  DEBT  be  issued  m  denommations  of 
10,  50,  100,  and  500  Peruvian  pounds. The  MINERAL  PRO- 
DUCTION of  Peru  was  as  follows:  In  1917,  41,299,848  kilos  of  cop- 
per; 2,183,280  kilos  of  matte;  3.448,089  kilos  of  vanadium;  543,000 
kilos  of  tungsten;  8,297,130  kilos  of  copper  ore;  949  kilos  of  gold; 
58,091  kilos  of  sulphur;  3,710,389  kilos  of  lead  ore;  884,366  kilos  of 
silver  ore;  1,876,000  kilos  of  antimony  ore;  3,986  kilos  of  metallic 
silver;  124,305  kilos  of  lead  buUion;  351,600  kilos  of  silver  concen- 
trates; 5,167  kilos  of  precipitated  silver;  72,491  kilos  of  copper  ce- 
ment; 317,400  kilos  of  lead  concentrates;  5,912  kilos  of  molybdenum; 
15,460  kilos  of  gold  ores;  88,700  kilos  of  lead  slag,  and  32,000  kilos  of 

zinc  ores. The  AUTOMOBILE  CLUB  of  Peru  was  organized  in 

Lima  on  February  21  last.  Among  the  objects  of  the  club  are  the 
repair  and  keeping  in  good  condition  of  existing  automobile  roads  as 
well  as  the  extension  of  same  and  the  building  of  new  roads.  The 
first  road  planned  to  be  constructed  is  that  from  Lima  to  Ancon,  a 

nearby  bathing  beach  and  summer  resort. The  House  of  Deputies 

recently  passed  a  bill  appropriating  funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE  on  grounds  facing  Chile  Street  and  near 
San  Martin  Plaza. — — According  to  press  reports  the  next  crop  of 
PERL^TAN  COTTON  will  be  very  large,  since  increased  plantings 
have  been  made  on  the  coast  and  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon  River  in  Eastern  Peru.  The  principal  coastal 
cotton  regions  of  the  Republic  are  the  vaUeys  of  Piura,  Lambayeque, 
La  Li})ertad,  Lima,  lea,  Huanuco,  Loreto,  and  San  Martin.  In  1889 
the  production  of  cotton  in  Peru  was  5,876  tons;  in  1914,  22,933  tons; 
in  1916,  27,603  tons,  valued  at  1,717,799  Peruvian  pounds,  and  in 
1917  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  production,  the  exact 
figures  not  being  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  high  price  of  cotton  in  the  markets  of  tlie  world  and  the 
great  dotuund  for  Peruvian  cotton  on  account  of  its  strong  tilx'r  and 
fuie  (juality,  the  rec('ij)ts  from  this  source  during  the  ]u-cseut  year  will 
be  very  great. 
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The  (lata  given  l)elow  refer  to  the  vear  l'.»17  and  arc  taken  from 
I'resident  Cmlos  Melcndez'  MESS.VCllO  of  Fcbninry  2Stli  hist,  (k;- 
Hvered  to  the  National  Assembly  at  the  opening  scission  of  that  body 
for  the  eunent  veiir.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  teirible  seismic 
disturbance  which  in  .lune,  1917,  left  in  ruins  the  national  capital 
and  other  im|)ortant  cities  of  the  Republic,  the  executive  makes  a 
statement  of  the  measures  whicli  tlu^  (lovernment  adopted  for  the 
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nations  throughout  the  country  andTr  tho  r ?.f.^tf  /''''  ''\-^''- 

868  x)esos(x^eS,-%(7aQf^\  export  revenues  amounted  to  2,110,- 

ooo  pesos  (peso- ^0.6918),  as  compared  with  1  963  317  np«na  ir.  ioi« 
or  an  mcrease  of  the  former  over  the  latter  vear  of  14 7T.  ^' 

Tlie  revenues  from  Hquors  which  produced  1 1^916  the  sum  of  2T52'' 

1916  nrodiippri  9fiQ  Qftr^  ^yio.      ine  direct  taxes,  which  m 

lyio  proaucecl  269,365  pesos,  rose  to  480  418  neso^  in   IQ17      t^iT 
circulation  of  bank  bills  of  thp  fT^r'no  Sl^i     5  P?^^^,"^  /917.     The 

bon  of  the  railway  which  unites  the  City  of  Stecoh.o.  and  l«n 
Jf  Z  T?r"Kr°  ™^-»y.fomn,unication  the  eattem  and  cenM  pt" 

G,;rR  -T""  '=on7<'ntions  were  concluded  with  the  United  State 

mm  caSn      Th/  n^.    T"  f  ?^'  '""^-  -^^^enient  telephone  eom- 

accoKiance  \yith  a  decree  of  June  14  last.     The  Government  PxnPnrU 

CZent  :f&eriof '2S?5l|,/'„r^*'l  "«■'?'  ?,379  pesos; 
1  79^,000  n„J;;."ir'-  1'?°^  P'^'*"^'  fomento  promoton), 
1,7-0,999  pesos,  public  instruction,   1,271,375  pesos;  foreign  rela- 
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tions,  207,004  pesos;  justice,  808,722  pesos;  charity,  679,308  pesos; 
war  and  manne,  2,927,788  pesos;  agriculture,  99,573  pesos;  treas- 
ury, 834,522  pesos;  and  public  credit,  1,090,063  pesos.  The  last 
item  represents  payments  of  interest  and  prior  debts  contracted, 
as  well  as  the  unpaid  portions  of  former  budgets.  Omitting  these 
items,  the  amount  disbursed  for  the  actual  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  year  was  11,582,955  pesos. 


|0» •  OO 


URUGUAY 


According  to  data  compiled  by  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  in 
Montevideo  the   PUBLIC   DEBT   of  Uruguay  amounted  in  1916  to 

$154,733,367. A  recent  law  of  the  National  Congress  prescribes 

the  LICENSE   TAXES  which  are  to  govern  in  Uruguay  during  the 

economic   years    1917-18   and    1918-19. On   February    1st   last. 

Congress  authorized  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  to  credit  the 
English  Government  with  15,000,000  pesos  (gold  peso  =  SI. 0342)  at 
5  per  cent  interest  for  the  term  of  two  years,  to  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Uruguayan  products  at  prices  not  less  than  those  paid  for 
similar  articles  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  bank  is  also  author- 
ized to  lend  up  to  8,000,000  pesos  to  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
not  domiciled  in  the  country  to  facilitate  the  export  of  national 
products,  the  loans  to  be  guaranteed  by  gold  deposits  abroad  or  by 
bonds  of  the  national  debt,  coupons  or  other  securities  acceptable  to 

the  bank. Representatives  of  the  Government  recently  signed  ad 

referendum  a  contract  providing  for  the  purcliase  of  the  EASTERN 
URUGUAYAN  RAILWAY  for  a  consideration  of  2,843,500  pesos, 
payable  in  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  amorti- 
zation. Inasmuch  as  this  line  has  not  yet  been  constructed  to  the 
national  capital,  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the  minister 
of  public  works  for  extending  it  to  Montevideo  has  not  yet  been 

definitely    decided    upon. The    President   has    decreed    that    the 

PUBLICATION  IN  THE  OFFICIAL  GAZETTE  of  laws  and  de- 
crees is  equivalent  to  a  formal  communication  to  the  Government 

authorities  whose  duties  are  to  enforce  them. Figures  published 

in  a  diiilv  ncwsi)aper  of  Montevideo  give  the  domestic  OUTPUT  of 
CIGARETTES  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1916-17  as  331,246  boxes  of 

10  cigarettes  each  and  15,135,708  boxes  of  18  cigarettes  each. 

According  to  the  Municipal  Bulletin  of  Montevideo  the  POPUI^V- 
TION  of  that  city  on  December  31,  1917,  was  367,953  inhabitants. 
Tlie    demographic   statistics    of    the    department   of    Montevideo    in 

1917  sliowed  9,161  births,  6,030  doatlis,  and  2,375  marriages. At 

the  closer  of   1917  the  nmnber  of  VEHICLES    REGISTERED    IN 

MONTEVIDEO  was  25,355,  of  which  3,233  were  autoniobdos. 

Tlie  PRODl'CTION  OF  BEKK  in  Uruguay,  1!)16-17,  1915-16, 
and  1914- ir,  were,  respectividv,  r).:{2r),r,23:  4,966,333;  and  4,662,195 
litois.— The  output  of  MATCHES  in  the  liscal  year   1916-17  was 

62,400,000  boxes. -Press  reports  state  that  Sr.  Arluro  Scarone  will 

soon  pul)lisli  in  Montevideo  a  bibliographic  (hctionary  of  Uruguay. 
1„  F,.briiary  last  a  DAIRY  CONGRESS  was  held  in  Monte- 
video. Important  measures  concerning  the  development  and  im- 
portance of  th(>  dairy  industry  in  the  Republic  were  consiih'red. 
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El  Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Montevideo,  states  that  representa- 
tives of  a  North  American  syndicate  are  negotiating  with  the  munic- 
ipal authorities  of  the  national  capital  concerning  the  construction  of 
a  MUNICIPAL  PALACE  and  a  casino  hotel  to  be  called  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  the  latter  to  be  situated  on  Eighteenth  of  July  Avenue  and 
Independence  Plaza.  According  to  the  plans  of  the  syndicate  the 
hotel  is  to  have  eight  floors,  capacity  for  1,000  guests,  and  all  modern 
improvements  and  conveniences,  such  as  a  gymnasium,  concert, 
dance,  and  electric  halls,  etc.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  hotel  is 
3,000,000  pesos.  According  to  the  plans  of  the  syndicate  the  con- 
struction of  this  building  is  the  beginning  of  a  vast  plan  for  the 
development  and  beautification  of  Montevideo. — — A  recent  number 
of  the  Revista  Comercial  of  Montevideo  contains  an  article  by  a 
Uruguayan  agronomist  on  the  AGRICULTURAL  FUTURE  OF 
URUGUAY,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  present  wheat  crop  of  the 
country  will  be  more  than  400,000  tons,  valued  at  from  20,000,000  to 
22,000,000  pesos.  This  estimate  shows  the  great  agricultural  future 
of  the  country  under  a  modern  system  of  cultivation  and  irrigation. 
The  present  wheat  crop  is  one  of  the  best  ever  produced  in  the  Re- 
public. It  is  said  that  in  the  departments  of  Durazno  and  Florida 
alone  there  are  642,200  hectares  of  land  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  wheat.  Most  of  this  land  is  easily  accessible  by  rail  and  by  excel- 
lent public  highways.  The  wheat  crop  of  1908-9  produced  an 
average  of  more  than  850  kilos  to  the  hectare.  Taking  this  as  a 
basis  the  lands  in  the  two  departments  referred  to  could  be  made  to 
yield  2,245,807  metric  tons.  A  large  quantity  of  virgin  wheat  land 
exists  in  the  Republic.  This  land,  if  properly  used  in  the  cultivation 
of  cereals  and  forage  plants,  would  produce  products  the  value  of 
which  would  probably  equal  if  not  surpass  the  great  stock-raising 
industry  of  the  Republic. 
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The  constitutional  period  of  1915  to  1918  having  terminated  in  the 
States  of  the  Republic,  the  State  legislatures  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  on  March  1,  1918,  elected  GOVERNORS  and 
lieutenant  governors  for  the  term  1918  to  1921,  The  newspapers 
of  Caracas  of  that  date  published  the  pictures  of  the  new  governors 
as  well  as  data  giving  the  area,  population,  and  territorial  divisions 

of  their  respective  States. During  the  latter  part  of  February  last 

the  new  commercial  and  industrial  GUIDE  OF  CARACAS  for  ^19 18, 
containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  professional  men* of  the  Federal  capital,  as  well  as  more  than 
1,000  names  of  firms  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  was  placed  on 
sale.  The  guidebook  also  has  a  list  and  the  addresses  of  the  principal 
buildings,  offices,  legations,  and  consulates  of  Caracas,  and  an  alpha- 
betical index  of  the  laws  in  force  concerning  commerce  with  the  most 

important  ones. The  commercial  lithographic  establishment  of 

Caracas  has  begun  to  edit  a  publication  dealing  with  the  Federal 
capital  and  the  REPUBLIC  OF  VENEZUELA,  in  which  a  full 
descri])tion,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  is  given  of  Caracas 
and  vicinity  as  well  as  of  the  most  important  places  of  interest  in 
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the  Republic. The  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  BUDGET 

OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  of  the  Department  of  Lib- 
ertador  for  the  present  year,  issued  by  the  municipal  council  of  the 
Federal  District,  estimates  the  receipts  at  3,550,000  bolivars  (1  boli- 
var =  SO.  193).  Among  the  most  important  items  of  expenditures 
are  135,000  bolivars  for  public  instruction,  605,000  for  public  charity, 
550,000  for  electric  light  and  power,  and  150,000  bolivars  for  public 

works. Official  data  relating  to  the  PORT  OF  LA  GUAIRA  for 

1917  show"  that  the  foreign  imports  were  transported  in  129  steamers 
and  17  sailing  vessels  and  consisted  of  594,598  packages  weighing 
40,347,202  kilos,  and  the  exports  in  the  same  number  of  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels,  consisting  of  481,831  packages,  weighed  24,729,993 

kilos. Gen.  Juan  C.  Gomez,  governor  of  the  Federal  District, 

submitted  to  the  municipal  council  of  Caracas  during  the  latter  part 
of  January  a  detailed  account  of  the  activities  of  his  administration 
in  1917.  This  statement  shows  that  the  funds  carried  over  from 
the  previous  year  amouted  to  416,772  bolivars,  and  that  during 
the  year  a  number  of  banking  enterprises  were  organized  in  the 
district  with  capital  amounting  to,  in  round  numbers,  218,000,000 
bolivars.  A  number  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  were 
also  organized  during  the  year,  all  of  which  shows  the  active  business 
life  of  the  Federal  capital  in  the  period  referred  to. The  REGIS- 
TRATION OF  VEHICLES  in  the  department  of  libertador  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  shows  614  automobiles,  412  of 
which  belong  to  private  parties  and  100  to  officials  and  foreign  min- 
isters.  From  December,   1916,  to  November,    1917,  the  receipts 

of  the  THEATERS  and  other  public  amusement  places  in  the  city  of 

Caracas  brought  into  the  municipal  treasury  517,212  bolivars. 

In  the  Department  of  Libertador  there  are  43  primary  SCHOOLS 
employing  but  one  teacher  each,  and  9  graded  schools.  The  total 
registration  is  1,587  boys  and  1,807  girls,  and  the  average  attendance 

during  the  first  half  of  1917  was  2,197. The  treasury  department 

has  just  published  a  volume  of  mercantile  and  maritime  STATIS- 
TICS of  Venezuela  covering  the  period  fi-om  January  to  June,  1917, 
and  containing  interesting  data  on  the  foreign  and  coastwise  trade 
of  the  Republic  with  tables  of  imports  and  exports  showing  origin, 

customhouses,    and    destination. A   GOLF    CLUB    was   recently 

organized  in  Caracas  with  the  object  of  creating  interest  in  that  game 
not  only  in  the  Federal  capital  but  also  in  the  i)rincipal  cities  of  the 
Republic.     Sr.  Don  An(h-es  Ibarra  has  been  chosen  ])resitlent  of  the 

cluD. The  Academv  of  Pohtical  and  Social  Sciences  has  just  opened 

a  COMPETITIVE  CONTEST  for  the  award  of  theCecilio  Acosta  prize, 
which  consists  of  a  diploma  of  honor  and  2,000  bolivars  in  cash.  The 
'subject  of  tlie  contest  is  "Exploitable  Industries  in  Venezuela;  Means 
of  lOncouiaging  Them,  and  Study  of  the  C-redit  System  A])|)li<-al)le 
to  Their  Deveolpment." -The  net  profits  of" the  N'cnezuclan  joint- 
stock  NAVIGATION  CO.  during  the  live  months  from  August  2  to 

December  31,  1917,  were  202,859  bolivars. On  February  20,  1918, 

the  official  inauguration  of  the  Government  palace  at  Babinas, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Zamora.  took  i)lace.  During  this  inaugura- 
tion pictures  of  the  patriots  who  renrescnted  the  old  Province  of 
Babinas  in  the  Congress  of  1811  aiKl  in  the  constitu(Mits'  Congress 
of  1864  were  lunig  in  the  legislative  hall  of  the  new  edifice. 
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John  Barrett,  Dfrector  General. 

Francisco  J.  Ya/JE5,    Assistant  Director, 


Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Chairman  ex  officio. 

AMBASSADORS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Argentine  Republic Sefior  Dr.  RomUlo  S.  Na6n.' 

Brazil Senhor  Domicio  da  Gama, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1780  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mexico Seiior  Don  Iqnacio  Bonillas, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1413  I  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ENVOYS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTERS  PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Bolivia Sefior  Don  Ignacio  Calder6n, 

Office  of  Legation,  1633  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Colombia Sefior  Dr.  Carlos  Adolfo  Urueta, 

Office  of  Legation,  1337  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cuba Seiior  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Cespedes, 

Office  of  Legation,  2630  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ecuador Senor  Dr.  Rafael  H.  Elizalde, 

Office  of  Legation,  1006  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Guatemala Senor  Don  Joaquin  Mendez, 

Office  of  Legation,  1810  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Haiti M.  Solon  Menos, 

Office  of  Legation,  1429  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honduras Senor  Don  J.  A.  Lopez  Gutierrez, 

Oftce  of  Legation,  "The  Burlington,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

Panama Seiior  Dr.  Belisario  Porras.' 

Paraguay Sefior  Dr.  Hector  Velazquez,' 

Office  of  Legation,  1678  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City. 

Peru Seiior  Don  M.  de  Freyre  y  Santander, 

Office  of  Legation,  1500  Vermont  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Salvador Sefior  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldi'var, 

Office  of  Legation,  1722  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Venezuela Sefior  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici, 

Office  of  Legation,  1406  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CHARGES    D'AFFAIRES 

Argentine  Republic Senor  Don  Federico  M.  Quintana, 

Office  of  l':ml)as3y,  1806  Corcoran  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chile Senor  Don  Gi;.stavo  Mumzaga  Vauim.a, 

Ollicp  of  Kttilias.sy,  Woodwiinl  lliiildiiig,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dominican  Republic... Senor  Dr.  Luis  GalvAn, 
Office  of  l^egation,  "Tiio  Chainplain,"  Wsjsliington,  L).  C. 

Nicaragua Senor  Don  RAMliN  Enri'quez, 

Office  of  Legation,  "The  I'ortland,"  Wasliinglon,  I).  C. 
ranatn;i Scfinr  Don  .1.   I).   Lki'KVUE, 

tMllceof  Legiition,  loiu  Slxtfciitli  .struvl,  W;i.sliiiigton,  1>.C. 
rniguay Senor  Don  Ilu(i«i  V.  uk  Pkna,- 

Office  of  Legation,  1731  N  8trwt,  WikshlnRlon,  I).  C 

>  Absent. 

l('(i>ta  Kica  has  a(  prp-tonl  n<>  rfpn-Tiilallvo  mi  tlii>  (invornitikr  Itoiir-I  ! 
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WITH  all  due  splendor  the  Republic  of  Chile  celebrated  on 
.\])ril  r>,  1018,  the  first  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Maipo, 
tiiat  glorious  feat  of  arms  which  definitely  assured  the 
country's  independence^.  This  day  of  i-ejoicing  for 
Chilean  patriotism  was  commemorated  with  similar  enthusiasm  by 
the  people  of  the  Argentine  Kepu])li(',  whose  army,  directed  and 
trained  by  San  Martin,  the  greatest  of  her  captains,  contributed  so 
much  to  the  result  of  this  memorable  triumph.  The  celebration  oi 
th(»  classical  exploit  has  been  the  occasion  in  ])()th  nations  of  the 
manifestation  of  a  cordial  friendship  and  sympathy  contributing  to 
the  r(>c()llection  of  the  common  glory  and  comratleship  of  other  days, 
and  the  i-eviving  of  those  ideas  of  a  confraternity  which  suffered 
bloody  sacrilices  and  ins])ire(l  magnificent  triumphs,  as  well  as  the 
renewed  assurance  of  the  spiritual  union  of  two  nations  wlio  by  com- 
mon glories  are  brothers  forever. 

By  th(>  end  of  the  year  1814  the  hop(>s  of  Chile  seemed  irremediably 
lost.  Her  armies  routed  on  the  fi(^ld  of  Rancagua,  everything  ])re- 
saged  the  I'etnrn  of  the  old  colonial  regime  and  the  complete  wreck  of 
the  nation  founded  by  the  men  of  islO.  The  independent  leaders, 
after  the  disaster  allutled  U),  found  themselves  obliged  to  seek  asylum 
(»n  the  other  side  of  the  Andes,  on  the  free  soil  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  where  a  soldier  of  the  first  rank  guarded  the  int(\grity 
of  the  conquests  attained  by  the  revolutionar}'  movement  which  had 
gained  independence  for  the  Provinces  of  the  Plate.  That  soldier, 
whose  name  is  revered  equally  by  all  the  nations  of  Spanish  America, 
had  organized  at  the  base  of  the  Greater  Cbrdillera,  in  the  heroic  city 
of  Cuyo,  the  army  which  in  the  days  to  come  was  to  give  imperishable 
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fame  to  Argentine  arms,  to  carry  its  foitiiitoiis  nii.ii;iit  to  a  work  of 
continental  scojx-,  to  ijowcrfully  contrihiilc  to  the  re(l(>m])tion  of 
Chile,  and  furtherniofe  to  eneonipass.  in  (•onjun<-tion  with  the  hosts 
of  that  nation,  the  hixTation  of  Pern. 

The  histofv  of  Spanish  America  iecor-(l>  on  its  paLr<'>  <»f  honor  the 
organization  hy  San  Mai'tin  of  the  army  of  the  Amh's.  the  coliesion 
wliich  lie  gave  to  the  dispersed  renniants  of  the  Chilean  army,  the 
Ilonierie  campaign  of  crossing  the  Cordillera,  and  the  resnitant  xictoi'y 
which  crowned  that  feat  in  the  Sierra  de  Chacahuco  in  the  year 
1S17.  in  which  if.  on  the  one  hand,  the  military  skill  of  the  great 
Argentine  ca|)tain  was  e.xhihitcd.  on  the  other  >hone  resplendently 
the  incomparahle  courage  of  O'lliggins.  That  victory  restored  to 
Chile  its  lost  individuality,  for  through  it  the  government  was  i-(>estal)- 
lished.  the  enthusiasm  for  indejX'ndence  A\as  horn  aiiew.  and  the 
forces  needed  to  re[)lace  the  Argentine  casualties  were  raised  and  con- 
stituted a  powerful  national  army,  which,  undei'  the  >afe  leadei>hi|» 
of  vSan  Martin.  \\a>  ahle  to  hegin  operation^  for  the  complete  retlcmp- 
tion  of  Chilean  territory. 

Neither  the  large  forces  in  men  and  su[)plies  of  munitions  of  war 
which  came  to  the  royali>ts  from  I'ei'u.  noi'  the  reverse  which  the 
armies  of  inde|)eiidence  suffered  at  Talcahuano,  were  sullicient  to 
check  the  powerful  impuUe  which  u  a'^  thus  gi\-en  to  the  young 
Kej)uhlic.  When  the  yeai'  jsls  hegan  the  Chilean-Argentine  army 
found  Itself  in  a  condition  >u|)erior  to  that  of  the  Spanish,  against 
which  It  launched  it--  ihallenge  in  March  of  that  \ear.  An  inexpli- 
cahle  sur|)rise.  one  of  t  lio--e  unexpected  nu^foilunc-  which  hi  wai' 
sonietimo  di>con<-ert  the  he-^l  laid  |)lans.  could  ne\  (  it  hclc-^--  ha\i' 
acciiuipli^hed  the  ruin  of  all  these  efforts  and  returned  to  ^|>ani--h 
arms  not  onl\  the  donnnion  of  ('hile  hut  aUo  of  Ai'genlnia.  The  -^ad 
night  of  Cancha  lva\ada.  when  the  Spaiu--h  leader>.  ha\ing  met  the 
appai'ent  challenge.  >ucccc(lc(|  \\\  di^pcising  the  ( 'hilean-Argent  ine 
ai'Uiy .  shrouded  t  he  ( 'hi  lean  ^kic--  in  gloom,  i-arry  ne_;'  for  the  time  hcini: 
dejection  to  the  spirit--  of  the  patriot^.  l'>ut  the  mtii-pid  l,a-~  Ileras 
had  -axed  the  mam  l)o(|\  of  the  nidepciidence  force--,  and  hoili  San 
Martin  and  ()'lliggm~-  reco\  cicd  I  hcm-'cU  e--  at  the  iiilical  point  of 
I  he  di^a-^ler.  and  midl  iplird  t  heir  a<i  i\  it  ii-  to  re  pan'  all  t  he  lo^^c-.  and 
In  .strengthen  pid)lir  fonliileiice  to  -iich  an  extent  that  then  inar- 
veloiis  conslancN  ami  dihgenrc  a<<iniipli--lied  the  t  rcmcnil< 'ii~.  and  im- 
heard  of  la-^k  of  restoring,  in  the  short  lap-e  of  I .'»  da\>.  nil  the  hts.sc.s 
heretofoic  mentioned,  and  ginned  tin-  stupenijoiis  victory  of  Miiipo. 
which  resulted  ni  the  complete  ainnhilnlion  of  the  Sjmnish  army. 

With  thi>  doiihle  manifesialion  of  -.irenglli  of  pin|tosr  and  superior 
>kdl  in  (he  art  of  war  wn>  eslnltllslied  forever  the  nule|)emlence  of 
Chile,  and  the  people  foinnl  themselves  ill  position  lo  complete  I  he 
orgaiu/.alioii   of  then-  lennirkahle  arnunla.   whirh   transported   to   the 
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shoi-('s   of    PciHi    the    (.'liilcuiL-Argciitiiic    cxixMlitioii    willi    wliicli    Sail 
Martin  l)(\uan  the  struggle  for  freodom  in  the  laud  of  the  ancient  Iiicas. 

Ill  llu'  various  ])u])li<"  functions  witli  which  ChiU'  and  Argentina 
have  ('oinineinorated  their  grand  success,  the  governments  of  the  two 
fraternal  nations  as  well  as  |)iil)lic  and  })rivate  organizations  and  the 
peoj)le  generally  have  taken  part.  The  Argentine  Nation  sent  to 
Chile  a  large  and  hrilliant  embassy,  headed  by  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  in  which  were  included  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  various 
military  l)odies  which  bear  the  same  name  as  those  which,  und(u-  the 
command  of  San  Martin,  fought  on  the  field  of  Maipo. 

Among  th(>  events  which  were  on  the  program  of  festivities  in 
Chile  may  be  noted,  on  April  4,  the  reception  given  by  the  President 
of  the  Kei)ublic  in  honor  of  the  Argentine  delegation,  the  banquet 
given  by  the  municipality  of  Santiago  in  the  Casa  Consistorial,  and 
the  great  military  and  civic  torchlight  procession  to  the  Plaza  de 
Armas.  On  April  5,  the  Te  Deum  sung  in  the  Iglesia  Votiva  de 
Maipo,  at  which  were  present  the  President  and  various  high  officials 
of  Chile  and  the  foreign  delegations ;  a  lecture  on  the  battle  of  Maipo 
by  a  prominent  Chilean  official;  the  delivery  of  the  standard  of  the 
Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel  by  the  women  of  Santiago  to  the  Army;  a 
parade  of  the  military  and  the  Aero  Club  of  Chile,  and  a  flight  of  eight 
aeroplanes  to  the  battlefield;  the  banquet  given  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Argentina  and  the 
liigh  officials  of  the  Argentine  delegation;  a  banquet  given  to  the  otlier 
members  of  the  Argentine  delegation  by  the  (^hilean  regiment  of 
chasseurs;  and  a  reception  at  the  palace  and  concert  by  the  military 
bands  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Moneda.  On  April  6.  a  review  of  the  student 
body  of  the  escuela  militar,  antl  a  banquet  at  the  Union  Clul)  and 
ball  at  the  Club  Hipico  given  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  On 
April  7,  an  excursion  to  Vina  del  Mar,  which  included  a  breakfast 
in  honor  of  the  Argentine  delegation  at  the  famous  club  of  that 
resort,  races  at  the  Sporting  Club  of  Valparaiso,  and  a  reception  at 
the  Intendencia  of  that  port.  On  April  8,  the  visitors  were  given  an 
elegant  al  fn^sco  breakfast  at  one  of  the  great  rural  estates  in  the 
environs  of  Santiago. 

The  celebrations  observed  in  Argentina  were  no  less  numerous  or 
elaborate.  April  5  was  declared  a  holiday  throughout  the  entire 
country  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  classic  exploit  being 
most  elaborately  celebrated  at  Buenos  Aires  and  at  Mendoza,  the 
former  city  of  Cuyo.  Among  the  varied  celebrations  and  ])atriotic 
manifestations  carried  out  in  Argentina  may  be  mentioned  the  com- 
petitive contest  organized  by  the  ccmimittec^  on  arrangements,  in 
which  were  presented  compositions  in  prose  and  in  verse  relating  to 
San  Martin  in  connection  with  the  battle  of  Maipo  and  its  transcend- 
ent effect  on  the  freedom  of  America;  open-air  masses  held  in  the 
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plazas  at  Floros  nnd  Bcliirano.  siil)url)s  of  tlio  capital;  tho  |)laciiiu:  of  ^ 
coinnu'inorativc  tablet  on  tlic  "Hill  of  Glory"  at  Mciuloza  in  honor 
of  tho  enginoors  avIio  accoinpaiiicd  San  Martin  on  his  campaign  of 
the  Andes;  tlio  competitive  contest  of  estimates  for  the  casting  of  a 
tablet  commemorating  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Maipo,  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  base  of  the  San  Martin  monument  in  Buenos 
Aires;  numerous  rifle  tournaments,  lield  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Confederation  of  Marksmen;  lectures  in  all  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  Republic,  dealing  with  the  historical  event  com- 
memorated; the  great  children's  parade  organized  in  Buenos  Aires 
l)y  the  students  of  the  military  schools,  school  children,  companies 
of  boy  scouts,  and  j)upils  of  all  the  colleges  and  educational  estab- 
lishments; civic  |)arades  in  all  the  important  cities  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  authorities,  military  organizations,  and  the  people  generally 
participated;  and,  finally,  the  coining  of  a  medal  commemorating  the 
centenary,  which  was  distributed  on  the  memorable  5th  of  April. 

With  these  festivities  observed  in  Chile  and  Argentina  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  of  Maipo  have  been  inaugurated  celebrations 
of  similar  character  in  South  America,  by  which  the  people  of  other 
parts  of  the  continent  intend  to  commemorate  the  centenaries  of 
the  decisive  battles  which  gave  freedom  to  their  countries  in  the 
wars  of  independence.  The  next  to  be  held  are,  in  succession,  the 
commemorations  of  the  battles  of  Boyaca,  Carabobo.  Pichincha, 
and  Ayacucho,  the  culminating  achievements  with  which  the  armies 
of  Bolivar  determined  the  emancipation,  resjiectively,  of  New 
Gj-anada.  ^>nezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  and  which,  con- 
jointly with  the  battle  of  Maipo,  sym])olize  the  definite  enthronement 
of  liberty  in  Spanish  America. 
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OX  the  L'lst  of  last  March  occurred  the  hrst  ccntciiarv  of  ihc 
(h'ath  of  Potion,  one  of  the  fouixhTs  of  the  indopencleiico 
of  Haiti,  the  most,  illustrious  of  its  Presidents,  and  a 
(^onerous  promoter  of  the  emancipation  of  S])anish  America, 
lie  \\as  horn  in  Poit  au  Prince  on  April  2,  1770,  his  father  being  a 
wealthy  colonist  hv  the  name  of  Sahcs.     AVhile  still  a  very  young  man 
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on  till-  21.st  of  hist  Miircli  whs  (•(•l('l)riitcil  (lie  (Irsl  (•(•nlciiary  ofllir  ilciilh  of  i;iMicr;il 
I'otloii,  wliichwcuricdin  I'arisjust  KM)  vi';irs  wv.o.  AU-xtiiidfr  IN'lion  was  iidI  oiiI.\ 
iinonlhiisiiuslicdi'fciKlcrof  the  in<li'|M'ii<1rii(«' of  Haiti,  lull  wiis  also  I  he  iiiosi  illiiv 
Irioiisof  llir  prc-iili'iit-  that  coiinlry  has  liaM.  A  man  of  Ihc  hi^ihcsl  charailpr  and 
Ihc  most  >;i'iicroiis  inlrnllons,  hi'  I'onlrihulril  iTialniallv  lo  llic  cinaiu  ipalion  of 
Sptwiisli  AnuTitu  l>v  furnishiiij;  lo  Holivar  nuinilions  ami  ai'l  In  many  wavs  in  Mu- 
(liiysi  of  his  advcrsll'y  whi>n  he  found  u  triiliTiml  wclcoini-  on  ihf  fn-c  soil  of  llaiii 

Prlion  hecaiiir  dir  i>f  I  hr  pfoiiK 'I  riv  ..f  I  hi-  iie-iirrccl  ioi\  ngaiu^t  the 
.•,,1,,iiimI  le-lliic,  laklliu'  111'-  plii.T  of  :i  leader  among  hi-^  conipaiUoKS 
h\  reaNuii  of  hi-  hrilhanl  iintiiial  faeidlle-.  which  li;id  heeii  fiiltlier 
,l,.Vc|oped    h\    a    I  h..|(  .ii^r|,    ediiealK.li.       lie   had    ic-lded    Hi    [■"laiiee   fof 
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many  years  and  when,  in  1802,  Gen.  Leclerc  was  sent  by  Bonaparte 
to  reconquer  the  French  portion  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Petion  returned  to  his  country  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  having 
received  from  the  First  Consul  numerous  liberal  assurances  of  the 
latter's  cooperation.  He  collaborated  earnestly  in  the  undertaking 
of  pacifying  the  island,  finding  himself  cheated  in  his  hopes,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  rigorous  methods  which  Gen.  Leclerc  had 
decided  to  employ,  abandoning  thus  the  prudence  and  moderation 
he  had  at  first  observed.  It  is  well  known  in  what  manner  this 
general  violated  all  the  principles  of  international  law  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Toussaint-Louverture  and  the  generals  Rigault  and  Laplume, 
as  well  as  that  he  was  guilty  of  offering  individuals  of  the  African  race 
as  a  prey  to  ferocious  dogs  whoso  appetites  had  been  carefully 
stimulated. 

Ashamed  of  having  served  the  oppressors  of  his  country  and  filled 
with  righteous  anger,  Petion  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  with  the 
few  who  followed  him,  and  jointly  with  Dessalines,  he  launched  the 
movement  for  independence.  Subsequently  Petion  was  unani- 
mously chosen  President  of  the  Republic.  A  notable  Latin  American 
writer  has  summed  up  his  character  and  his  work  in  the  following 
t  erms : 

By  his  civic  virtues  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  Petion  made  himself  the 
idol  of  the  Haitians.  Agriculture,  commerce,  public  education,  the  interior  police 
system,  everything  which  could  promote  the  industrial  wealth  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  nation,  became  the  objects  of  his  lively  interest  and  constant  solicitude;  and  in 
his  relations  with  the  powers  of  America  and  of  Europe  he  revealed  the  frankness  and 
dignity  of  his  character  without  showing  the  least  inferiority  to  the  representatives 
of  these  other  nations  in  ability  and  diplomatic  usages.  When  his  presidential  term 
expired  the  Haitians,  who  adored  him,  reelected  him  for  another  term  of  four  years, 
but  he  believed  that  his  mission  on  earth  v/as  ended  and  after  designating  Gen,  Boyer 
as  his  successor  he  voluntarily  retired. 

Not  only  was  the  illustrious  Haitian  a  great  benefactor  of  his  own 
country,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
emancipation  of  Spanish  America.  When,  conquered  and  without  a 
country,  Bolivar  became  a  wanderer  from  land  to  land  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  necessary  means  to  continue  his  work  of  liberation,  he 
found  only  with  Petion  a  fraternal  reception  and  from  liim  received 
the  material  assistance  he  needed.  Without  any  kind  of  restrictions, 
without  compromising  the  nations  which  were  to  be  emancipated, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  absolute  disinterestedness  and  good  will, 
Petion  delivered  to  Bolivar  large  quantities  of  munitions  of  war 
and  by  every  means  possible  contributed  to  strengthen  among  the 
companions  of  the  Father  of  Colombia  that  moral  and  military 
authority  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  exercise  over  them  all. 
Great  as  was  the  assistance  rendered  in  these  material  elements, 
greater  still  were  the  tremendous  results  attained  throii'di  tliem,  for 
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they  furnished  the  fouiidatiou  for  the  hberatiou  of  Venezuehi,  New 
Granaihi,  and  E('ua(h)r,  and  subsequently  aich^l  in  the  emancipation 
of  Peru  and  Bohvia,  s(>cui'e(l  at  Ayacucho  l)y  the  arms  of  the  Greater 
Colombia. 

l^pon  Bolivar's  taking  his  leave  from  his  generous  j)rotector  the 
latter  is  reputed  to  have  said: 

"May  the  good  God  favor  you  in  your  undertaking ! " 

"May  he  permit  me,"  answered  the  Liberator,  "to  raise  for  j^osterity  a  memorable 
monument  to  your  philanthropy,  and  to  name  you  as  the  author  of  our  happiness." 

"Never  mention  my  name,"'  replied  Petion.  "My  only  desire  is  to  see  lil)erated 
the  people  who  groan  under  the  yoke  of  slavery;  give  freedom  to  my  brothers,  and  I 
will  be  repaid." 

This  wish  of  Petion's  w  as  for  Bolivar  a  sacred  obligation  that  he 
solemnly  kept,  first  in  the  proclamation  issued  at  Ocumare  de  la 
Costa  on  July  6,  1816,  and  subsequently  at  Angostura.  In  this 
proclamation  the  Liberator,  with  his  accustomed  eloquence,  said: 

That  unfortunate  portion  of  oiu-  brothers  which  has  groaned  under  the  miseries 
of  slavery  now  is  free.  Nature,  justice,  and  policy  demand  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves;  from  henceforth  we  will  have  in  Venezuela  but  one  class  of  men.  All  will  be 
citizens. 

Venezuela,  which  was  most  directly  favored  by  the  generosity  of 
him  of  whom  Bolivar  said  that  his  first  ({uality  was  kindness  of  heart, 
has  not  for  a  single  instant  forgotten  its  debt  of  reverence  for  his 
memory.  In  the  Elyptical  Salon  of  its  Federal  Palace,  a  sumptuous 
hall  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  its  great  ones  and  the  grand  paint- 
ings that  perpetuate  the  exploits  of  its  heroes,  Venezuela  prominently 
placed  the  portrait  of  the  generous  Haitian.  Later,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  country's  independence, 
the  conclusion  was  reached  to  erect  his  statue,  which  now  adorns 
the  |)]aza  wliich  bears  his  name. 
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L\  PAZ,  the  city  of  peace,  and  the  metropohs  of  BoUvia,  stands 
amid  great  and  majestic  mountains  and  in  a  region  of  the 
J  (>arth  over  which  some  of  the  earhest  people  trod.  Only  ")() 
miles  from  the  country's  capital  of  to-day  lie  the  ruins  of 
Tiahuanacu,  universally  conceded  to  be  among  man's  most  ancient 
habitations.  In  "La  Lengua  de  Aden,"  a  book  written  some  years 
ago,  the  author  claims  that  Tiahuanacu  is  the  cradle  of  man;  many 
other  scholars  are  unanimously  agreed  that  this  city  w:as  constructed 
thousands,  not  hundreds,  of  years  ago;  while  a  very  recent  hivesti- 
gator  (1915)  who  has  devoted  serious  study  to  the  plateau  peoples 
of  South  America,  says,  ''Eleven  thousand  years  ago  the  i)rcscnt 
buried  ruins  of  the  city  of  Tiahuanacu  were  the  seat  of  a  vast  cixili- 
zation."  With  no  desire  to  delve  into  the  remote  past,  it  is  never- 
theless interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the  whole  region  surround- 
ing Bolivia's  unique  capital  is  so  hoary  with  age  that  a  man's  imagi- 
native brain  is  puzzled  in  attempting  to  conjecture  the  (>i'a  of  \M\y- 
historic  construction. 

Scientists  further  tell  us  that  once  upon  a  time  the  Andean  plat  can 
was  scarcely  more  than  half  as  elevated  as  to-day,  and  that  in  lands 
where  Bolivia's  present  gold  and  silver  lie  scM'luded  the  prchistoi'ic 
iidiabitant  lillcMJ  his  fields  of  grain,  (iraihially  I'ising  highei-  and 
higher  with  the  passing  of  geological  ages,  we  (ind  the  Boli\ian 
j)latean  at  loo  great  an  (>levation  to-day  foi-  the  rnajoiity  of  agri- 
cultural crops,  but  a  region  of  the  earth  lavishly  endowed  hy  natin-e 
with  ahnost  e\-ery  variety  of  mineral.  It  is  n(\'ir  what  tnighl  he 
tei'nied  the  heart  of  thi->  mineral  platean,  an  area  of  li."), ()()()  xpiare 
miles,  that  l)oli\ia's  niodecn  <'apital  has  grown  to  he  a  Nourishing 
city  of  S2, ()()()  people. 

La  Paz  <le  .\\aenelio.  to  use  the  full  name  aijopied  ;iller  the 
country  attained  its  itidependence  (proelanned  .\ui^.  (i,  IS'J.")*.  is  iiol 
onl\'  unit  pie  ill  il  --  jincieiit  -.iirroi  Hidings  hut  the  eily  lie>  so  eomplel  el\ 
hidden  III  all  eiioriiioii-.  c.-i  iiyoii  or  \  eiil  in  1  lie  pl;il  e;iu  thai  in  joiiriiey- 
ing  thither  u  e  come  xcin  ^luldeiily  to  the  i^real  :ih\->->  ;ili<l  are  held 
Iweathlesv  for  the  moment  until  one's  xMi^es  mc  collected  :inil  t  he 
[)e!iut\  of  the  panolalii;!  l;iLe-  the  place  of  awe  and  siii|)i|s(-.  This 
grciil  caii\i)n  is  nhoiit  in  mile-  long.  •':  nille^  wide.  I. .MID  feel  dee|), 
iilld  111  fiillii  -oiiiewhat  like  that  i>f  an  e\:e.^;i:er:it  ed  I. 'Iter  \  .  opening 
xiilt  hw  aril.      .Some    >cielitl>t-    helie\e    that     in    pa-t     age-    il     w  n-    the 
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outlet  of  Lake  Tit  icaca.  when  ])ossi])ly  that  body  ol'  water  w  a>  ((Ui- 
neeted  with  tlie  uj)|)er  Amazon  River.  Approaching  La  Paz  by  any 
of  the  tln-ee  railways  heading  thither  the  sides  of  tlie  canyon  aj)j)ear 
to  be  ahnost  per])endicuhir;  yet  engineering  skill  has  marvelously 
wound  two  railroads  down  these  precipitous  sides,  presenting  at 
every  turn  a  gorgeous  j^anorama.  The  clear,  crisp  air,  the  minei'al 
colorings  of  the  mountain  sides,  the  red  tile  roofs  and  the  bright 
shades  of  the  houses  in  the  distance,  the  green  patches  of  trees  here 
and  there,  the  flowing  rivulets  and  larger  streams,  the  snow-covered 
peaks,  together  with  the  gay  colors  always  worn  by  the  humbler 
natives,  combine  to  form  a  pleasing  and  lasting  picture. 

El  Alto,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  little  railroad  station  near 
the  edge  of  the  canyon,  stands  as  already  noted  about  1,500  feet  above 
the  city,  while  the  latter  is  12,700  feet  higher  than  the  sea.  La  Paz 
being  only  .300  miles  from  the  Pacific,  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
steep  climb  made  by  the  railways  in  order  to  reach  this  inland 
country. 

We  speak  of  La  Paz  as  being  the  capital  of  Bolivia  and  thereby 
confuse  the  mhids  of  those  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Sucre, 
formerly  called  Charcas,  is  the  legal  capital  of  the  Republic  and  it 
was  there  that  the  victor  of  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  Gen.  Antonio 
Jose  de  Sucre,  exercised  his  functions  as  the  first  President  of  tlie 
Re])u))lic  of  Bolivia.  The  seat  of  Government  was  maintained  there 
for  many  years,  but  largely  on  account  of  accessibility  and  growing 
commercial  importance  La  Paz  became  the  actual  seat  of  government 
moic  than  20  years  ago.  Li  the  latter  city  the  President  and  his 
(►fficial  advisers  reside,  the  nation's  C\)ngress  meets  there,  and  it  is 
the  residence  of  the  foreign  di])lomats  accredited  to  Bolivia:  ])ut  the 
supreme  court  of  the  count I'y  still  holds  its  sessions  at  Suci'e.  The 
distance  between  the  two  cities  is  about  .300  miles;  but  tlu>  moic 
rapid  growth  of  La  Paz,  especially  since  the  c()ni])lelion  of  the  three 
rail  routes  to  the  Pacific,  seems  to  accentuate  the  desiiability  of  La 
Paz  over  Sucre  as  th(>  capital  of  the  nation. 

The  coming  of  the  first  settlers  to  the  location  wliei-e  LaM'az  now 
stands  is  enveloj)ed  in  the  mists  of  time.  It  is  said,  liowe^'cr,  that 
specks  of  gold  in  the  s:r(>ams  that  flow  down  fi'oni  t  he  mountain  sides 
and  through  the  xallev  was  a  sufficient  attraction  to  draw  thithei-  the 
aborigines  during  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Lica  :  and  in  former  days,  as 
at  present,  shelter  was  one  of  man's  comforts  and  necessities,  (irad- 
ually  little  huts  made  their  a])pearance  along  the  streams,  and  thus 
Chuchiabo  and  (Miu([uiya])U,  as  it  was  called  in  turn,  had  its  origin 
from  about  1185  to  1190.  Later,  the  Spanish  proved  to  be  as  great 
lovers  of  golden  ores  as  the  initives,  and  in  1545  history  iccords  the 
fact  that  the  S])aniard.  Alonzo  de  Mendoza.  and  12  comj)anions 
founded  the  present  cit}'  of  La  Paz  on  the  site  of  the  old  village, 
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calling  it  La  Ciudad  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Paz  (the  City  of  Our 
Lady  of  Peace).  From  that  early  date  onward  many  valuable 
golden  nuggets  have  been  taken  from  the  Chuquiyapu  and  other 
streams  which  flow  through  the  valley. 

Bolivia  lies  within  the  Tropics,  and  he  who  travels  extensively 
over  the  country  must  be  prepared  for  marked  changes  of  tempera- 
ture as  regards  highlands  and  lowlands.  In  the  region  of  La  Paz  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  about  50°  F.  The  sun  of  midday  is  often 
hot,  and  the  thermometer  may  stand  at  80°,  but  with  the  coming  of 
darkness  the  air  cools  quickly  and  wraps  are  comfortable,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  35°  or  lower.  The  highland  region  really  has  but  two 
distinct  seasons:  The  rainy  period,  lasting  from  December  to  May, 
and  the  dry  months  extending  over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  rains,  however,  there  are  many  days  when  the  sun 
shines  brightly  for  a  few  hours,  but  the  sky  becomes  overcast  and 
heavy  downpours  are  to  be  expected.  At  times  lightning  and  thunder 
accompany  these  rains,  and  perhaps  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
are  there  more  gorgeous  displays  of  lightning;  indeed,  the  extreme 
altitude  makes  the  stranger  feel  that  he  is  truly  in  cloudland  and  is 
therefore  doubly  awed  by  nature's  discharges,  seemingly  so  near 
him.  Speaking  more  precisely,  it  may  be  said  that  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October  are  spring  months;  summer  lasts  from  November  to 
January;  autumn  from  February  to  Ajiril,  while  the  term  "winter" 
may  be  applied  to  May,  June,  and  July,  when  La  Paz  is  sometimes 
covered  with  a  light  mantle  of  snow.  To  the  stranger,  however,  the 
c{uestion  of  altitude  is  probably  of  more  importance  than  tempera- 
ture, and  one  should  "make  haste  slowly."  It  is  best  to  stop  over  at 
Arequi])a  or  other  half-way  point  before  entering  the  altitude  of  the 
Bolivian  highlands;  and  then  weeks  or  months  may  be  required 
before  one  is  sufhciently  acclimated  for  physical  exertion  at  from 
12,000  to  14,000  feet  above  sea  level — the  altitude  of  the  region  of 
La  Paz. 

As  already  observed,  the  canyon  in  which  La  Paz  lies  is  long  and 
narrow;  it  is  also  extremely  rugged  and  interspersed  with  many 
small  table  lands  and  mountain  peaks,  the  whole  dominated  by 
majestic  lUimani,  rearing  its  snow-covered  crest  to  21,350  feet.  In 
consequence  of  this  unevenness  the  streets  of  the  city  running  parallel 
with  the  larger  stream  are  fairly  level  (Avenida  Arce,  for  illustration), 
while  cross  streets  are  necessarily  short  and  in  many  cases  elevated 
at  the  ends  as  they  approach  the  sides  of  the  canyon.  Some  of  these 
streets  are  extremely  steep,  while  others  have  been  constructed  in 
conformity  with  the  configuration  of  the  hills  and  are  therefore  more 
or  less  winding.  One  of  the  city's  widest  and  most  popular  residential 
streets  lies  in  the  southeast  section  and  is  known  as  the  Alameda, 
extending  half  a  mile  along  a  level  course  and  adorned  with  willow, 
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oucaly|)tus,  and  other  handsome  trees.  Shruhs  and  flowers  are  also 
to  he  seen  hut  the  extremely  high  altitude  ap})ears  to  have  a  some- 
what blighting  effect  upon  such  growth.  The  Alameda,  always  more 
or  less  animated,  is  especially  alive  in  late  afternoons  and  on  Sundays 
and  holichiys,  when  the  elite  of  social  and  ofhcial  life  are  to  he  seen 
walking,  driving,  or  motoring  along  its  course.  On  })assing  through 
a  picturesque  gateway  this  popular  avenue  is  prolonged  through 
Plaza  Concordia  and  the  Twelftli  of  December  Street  to  Obrajes. 
The  latter  is  3  miles  distant,  and  the  ride  over  a  very  fair  motor 
road  or  by  electric  line  is  through  an  extremely  ])icturesque  canyon 
abounding  in  novel  views  for  the  stranger.  After  the  .Vlameda 
other  j)oi)ular  i)romenades  or  streets  of  La  Paz  are  the  Avenichi 
Sixteenth  of  July,  Avenida  Montes,  Plazas  Murillo  and  Mendoza, 
and  such  business  streets  as  Comercio,  Illimani,  Mercado,  Ballivian, 
Potosi,  etc. 

The  more  important  streets  are  well  lighted  by  electricity,  the 
use  of  which  has  been  expanding  considerably  in  recent  years  as  the 
motive  power  for  numerous  industries ;  a  number  of  the  more  prom- 
inent families  have  also  a(lo])ted  electricity  for  heating  and  other 
household  services.  Electricity  is  also  the  motive  i)ower  used  in 
operating  tlie  street  car  line  which,  starting  at  the  Challapampa 
depot,  traverses  a  number  of  the  most  imjiortant  business  and 
residential  streets,  ])asses  through  the  Alameda  and  along  the  river 
as  far  as  tiie  suburban  town  of  Obrajes.  Any  stranger  riding  over 
this  route  will  obtain  a  fair  glimpse  of  the  city,  and  will  ])e  interested 
at  the  ingenuity  (bsplayed  by  the  engineers  in  threachng  an  electric 
line  over  such  a  (hvei'sity  of  levels  and  ai'ound  so  many  siiai'p  angles 
and  through  narrow  streets.  The  latter  retain  in  many  cases  tiie 
ancient  Sj)anish  cobblestone  system  of  j)aving,  a  vital  nec(>ssity  when 
we  considei-  the  steepness  of  many  of  the  streets;  the  stones  afford- 
ing a  foothold  for  the  horse  or  other  domc^stic  animal  used  in  ordinary 
tradic.  The  tnoi-e  level  str(M>ts  of  La  Paz,  while  few  have  b(>en 
asphalted,  have  been  coated  witii  cci'tain  layers  of  finely  ground 
stone,  etc.,  which  bcH'omes  very  firm  after  usage.  Numerous  car- 
riages, often  (h'awn  by  four  horses,  are  used  al>out  tlie  city,  but  the 
advent  of  ihc  motor  car  is  gradually  displacing  the  oldei-  vciiiclc: 
and,  as  c\ ci ywhei'e,  the  automoi)ile  is  a  pronounced  call  on  the  people 
for  Ix'tlcr  highways  a  call  that  is  being  heeded  in  and  around  La 
l*a/,  now  ihat  llic  whole  country  is  es|)ecially  pros|)ei-ous  from  il> 
nniieral  development,  whicli,  of  c(Mn'sc,  is  i-eflecte(l  at    the  capital. 

La    La/.    i>    not    uidike    ot  liei'    Lat  in-.\mcrican    cities    in    pidviding 
numerous   and    attracti\-e   |)lazas.      The    most    noted    one   of    llic   cit\ 
is   that   known    a>   Murillo,   so   Ji^amed    in    honor  of   (lie   hero   of    inde 
peildeiice.   Ledro   Domingo  Mm-illo,  who  ga\  ('  up  fiis  life  (Hi   I  hi--  -ailfij 
spot    in    ISO'.).      The    torch    of    libeiiy    there    hglit  e«l,  liow  e\cr,  -pivad 


STATUE    OF    MURILLO,   THE    HERO    OF   BOLIVIAN    LIBERTY 


This  imposing  monumenl  stands  on  Plaza  Mnrillo,  'Jf X*  |°  the  hoTO  who  the.;e 
over  the  conlinent.    (ien.  Pedro  Domingo  Murillo  was  the  father  of  the  movement. 
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Upper:  View  or  llie  Iron!  of  the  eililice.  faciiij;  I'iaza  Muiillo.  Here  llie  eounlrv.-  leKi.-lnlor.s  "''•'■'  "^ 
annual  session,  Ijeniniiint;  on  AiiKUSl  ti.  Lower:  An  inlerior  view  showing  u  few  of  the  niaroK  lauii. 
adorning  the  spacious  hails  and  patios. 
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over  the  continent,  and  finaUy  resulted  in  the  independence  of  Bo- 
hvia  as  well  as  the  sister  nations  by  which  she  is  surrounded.  The 
story  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of  this  revolt  is  thrilling  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  deeds  recorded  are  worthy  of  study  by  the  pupils 
of  our  schools  aiid  colleges.  To-day  in  the  center  of  this  plaza 
stands  a  beautiful  monument  to  Murillo,  the  patriot  honored  in  the 
past  as  at  present  as  one  who  surrendered  hfe  rather  than  the  cause 
of  the  people.  Once  or  twice  a  week  a  mihtary  band,  grouped  near 
the  monument,  discourses  soul-stirring  if  somewhat  plaintive  airs 
that  please  stranger  and  citizen  alike,  as  around  and  around  they 
stroll  or  sit  comfortably  on  the  seats  provided  for  the  public.  A 
few  large  trees  and  many  varieties  of  flowers  suited  to  high  altitudes 
are  found  in  this  park. 

The  buildings  of  La  Paz  usually  strike  the  stranger  with  interest. 
Although  many  have  been  constructed  along  the  lines  of  Spanish 
or  Spanish-Moorish  architecture,  the  extremely  rugged  topography 
of  the  place  has  been  responsible  for  local  modifications  and  unusual 
features  of  coiistruction.     The  cathedral  of  La  Paz,  which  has  been 
building  for  a  number  of  years,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  of  such  structures  in  all  Latin  America.     It  covers  an  area  of 
more  thaji  48,000  square  feet  and  is  to  seat  at  least  12,000  people. 
Greco-Roman  in  style,  its  great  walls  have  now  reached  considerable 
heights,  and  these  will  be  surmounted  by  towers  and  a  central  cupola 
the  former  rising  to  a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  Plaza  MuriUo  upoji 
which  the  building  fronts.     To-day  the  continual  peck  of  the  stone- 
cutter's hammer  within  the  four  thick  walls  is  a  reminder  of  the 
tedious  and  painstaking  care  with  which  the  great  cathedral  draws 
slowly   toward   completion.     In   the  meantime,    the   ancient  Santo 
Domingo  edifice  serves  cathedral  purposes;  while  there  are  scattered 
through  the  city  at  least  a  dozen  other  churches  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, that  of  San  Pnmcisco  being  probably  the  most  popular. 
It  dates  from  1547  and  1778,  respectively,  and  Us  exterior  carvings 
are  exquisite  in  design  and  workmanship. 

The  chief  political  center  of  La  Paz  is  the  nation's  capitol,  a  large 
edifice  with  imposing  columns,  occupying  another  side  of  the  Plaza 
Murillo.  Here  the  Bolivian  Congress  meets  annually  on  August  6 
for  a  session  of  60  days,  which  time  may  be  prolonged  to  90  days 
should  the  President  call  the  legislators  into  extra  session.  The 
modern  cajntol  Iniilding  is  of  stone  construction,  and  was  completed 
m  1SS8.  It  stands  on  a  site  occupied  by  an  old  palace  which  was  the 
scene  of  many  dramatic  climaxes  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The 
new  capitol  contains  commodious  halls  for  the  two  branches  of  the 
national  Congress,  and  other  sections  are  occupied  by  various  Gov- 
ernment oflices.  On  an  adjoinhig  corner  and  also  fronting  on  the 
Plaza  Murillo  stands  the  Palace,  the  ofhcial  residence  of  the  country's 
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SECTION   OF   THE   COURTYARD   IN   A    LEADING   HOTEL   IN   LA    PAZ. 

Recently  a  floor  was  placed  above  the  first  story  of  this  hotel  patio,  thereby  providing  a  large  new  hall  with  attractive 
surroundings.  This  arrangement,  however,  closes  to  view  to  the  average  guest  the  fine  stone  carving  executed 
many  years  ago,  of  the  first  or  basement  floor. 
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WITHI.X    Till.    l;i)LIVIAN   CAPITOL. 

High  ceilings  and  spacious  halls  and  corridors  are  features  of  the  new  building:  there  are  also  many 
rdarble  statues  typifying  various  phases  of  government,  commerce,  education,  and  progress  in  general. 
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chief  executive.  The  squad  of  soldiers  who  stand  guard  at  the  en- 
trance give  a  military  as])ect  to  the  place,  although  thc^  present  ruler 
of  Bolivia  is  a  man  of  most  progressive  ideas,  and  the  tlisplay  of  force 
is  subordinated  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the 
country. 

Directly  across  the  Plaza  Muriilo  from  the  Fresi(hMit's  Palace  is 
one  of  the  city's  newest  hotels  and  also  one  of  the  popular  amuse- 
ment houses.  In  front  of  these  establishmejits  and  on  tlie  Plaza  in 
afternoon  and  evenhigs  there  is  usually  much  animation. 

The  preservation  of  Bolivian  anticiuities,  many  of  which  are  now 
housed  ill  a  huihHng  misuited  for  such  uses,  is  a  qu(>stion  that  has 
occupied  tlu>  attention  of  several  progressive  and  patriotic  Bohvians 
for  some  i'unc,  and  ere  long  funds  may  be  raised  for  a  national  museum 
on  a  larger  scale.  At  j)resent  the  National  Museum  is  within  a  square 
of  the  Plaza  Muriilo.  aiul  while  space  is  not  available  for  displaying 
to  advantage  this  maivelous  collection,  which  is  largely  due  to  the 
untiring  energy  of  its  veteran  chief,  Don  Mel.  \\  Balhvian,  the  phnce 
is  well  worth  a  visit .  Several  halls  and  patios  are  filled  to  ov(»i"tlowing 
with  these  interesting  works  executed  in  prehistoric  and  later  times. 
Woikmansliij)  in  numerous  cases  shows  minute  detail  and  ex(piisit(>ly 
carv(>d  figures,  many  of  which  are  believcMl  to  be  ol(hir  than  articles 
(lis|)hiye(l  in  Lima,  Mexico  City,  or  (^iii'o  museums.  At  any  rale,  the 
institution  fni'iiishcs  an  (>\cellent  opj)ortunity  for  archacMtlogicii! 
study,  while  its  collection  of  minei'als  is  also  noteworthy,  in  fact, 
the  museum  has  brought  together  in  La  Paz  priceless  rehcs  of  the 
past  and  si»mpl(>s  of  present  wealth  that  lie  within  the  country's 
hounds. 

The  |)ri\ate  residences  of  La  Laz  difrer  som(>what  fi'om  those  of 
other  South  American  cities.  Steej)ness  of  the  hillsides  lias  had  its 
ed'ecl  on  home  |)h-uniing,  while  the  |>lentiful  su|)ply  of  building  stone 
near  ;it  h.-ind  was  freely  us(mI.  ( 'onse((Uently.  there  are  f(>\\  if  any 
huildings  made  of  wood;  a  degi'ee  of  permanency  in  construction  is 
noliceahle  all  over  I  he  city,  and  homes  of  two  oi'  e\'eii  three  stories 
are  not  unusual,  all  hough  the  houses  df  I  he  humhler  iiali\-e  are  usu- 
ally one  story.  l>;ilcoiiies  and  coui-|>  are  features  of  many  of  the 
h«»uses.  and  clahoralc  portals  with  e\(|iiisile  carvings  ;ire  .also  com- 
mon. In  more  icceiil  \('ar>  the  appearance  of  the  chalet  t.\p<'  '•' 
home  lia^  ailded  anollier  i  lit  ercsl  i  i|i_r  idiicli  to  the  picl  iires(|iieness  o( 
the  ejipiial.  Ill  some  iii-talices  we  (iiid  llie  ch.alcl  with  its  sc\-erid 
-,|(iiie~  ami  Iduci's  slaiidiiig  li\  the  ma~-^i\ely  cons|iiiete<l  lii>ii--e-  o| 
halleil  wiikImu-,  lie;i\\  <|n(.i-.  aiid  low  I  ilc-c(.\cred  root.  ()ii  I  he 
Alameda  the  iiioileni  delaehed  lioiisc-  wilh  iip-to-dale  coii  \  elilelices 
:iii(|  (iiiuide  r.illier  lh;iii  interior  cniirl  gardens  are  e-pcciall\  iioticea- 
1,1,..        .\^    ;iii    illli-t  r;il  loll    of    llic    lichlie--   <  <\'    I  lie    millcr.al    deposit    of   the 

surrounding  region  il   ma\    he  meiilioiieil   thai    a  cili/.eii  who  receiil  l_\ 
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clini'liim,'  ^lollrllaiIl'^  al  from  lo.dooio  pl.OlMlfccI  aliovc  sea  level. 
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procured  the  stone  for  his  home  was  about  to  start  building  opera- 
tions when  a  scientist  happened  to  be  passing  and  noted  the  hidden 
wolframite  deposits  of  the  material.  The  would-be  home  builder  is 
said  to  have  sold  his  stone  at  a  remarkably  high  price  and  sought 
less  valuable  materials  for  his  house. 

Another  citizen,  who  evidently  admires  ancient  things,  has  con- 
structed a  home  in  La  Paz  in  which  are  embodied  many  features  of 
the  architecture  of  Tiahuanacu;  this  family  therefore  is  living  to- 
day in  a  residence  that  owes  its  design  to  constructive  talent  of  at  least 
a  few  thousand  years  ago.  Visitors  to  La  Paz  will  be  interested  in 
seeing  this  unique  residence. 

La  Paz  is  not  only  the  title  applied  to  the  capital  of  Bolivia  but 
the  Department  (or  State)  in  which  the  city  is  located  bears  the 
same  name.  In  the  whole  Republic  there  are  eight  Departments  and 
three  Territories;  each  Department  is  further  divided  politically  into 
provinces,  cantons,  and  vice  cantons. 

The  municipality  of  La  Paz  was  created  by  supreme  decree  of  Janu- 
ary 23,  1826,  as  were  also  the  municipalities  of  Sucre,  Cochabamba, 
Potosi,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Other  city  governments  were  created 
later  by  similar  decrees.  From  time  to  time,  municipal  reforms 
have  been  provided  and  put  in  force.  At  present  the  La  Paz  city 
council  has  12  members,  all  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  drawn  from 
the  various  sections  of  the  city.  Article  92  of  the  law  of  February 
24,  1908,  provides  that  the  election  of  municipal  councilmen  shall 
be  held  on  the  second  Sunday  in  December  of  each  year.  Council- 
men  hold  office  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  half  of  the  members 
of  the  council  retire  every  two  years.  From  the  councilmen  a  })resi- 
dent,  vice  president,  and  secretary,  respectively,  are  chosen.  The 
j)resident  of  the  council  performs  duties  more  or  less  similar  to  thos(^ 
(hn'olving  uj)on  a  mayor  or  city  manager  in  the  United  States;  the 
council  as  a  body  is  known  locally  as  the  Honorable  CV)ncejo  Munici- 
pal and  its  functions  include  the  usual  activities  of  similar  bo(hes  of 
other  cities,  such  as  watching  over  local  interests,  improving  and 
extending  streets,  regulating  electric  street  car  lines  and  motor  and 
carriage  traffic,  the  police,  markets,  lighting  of  parks  and  streets, 
guarding  the  j)ublic  health,  enforcing  building  regulations,  and  in 
various  other  ways  advancing  the  general  welfare  of  the  capital.  The 
municipalities  are  autonomous  and  collect  and  disburse  their  own 
revenues,  the  latter  of  course  being  devoted  to  local  interests.  All 
male  citizens  over  21  years  of  age,  who  can  I'cad  and  write,  have  a 
fixed  income,  and  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  official  registers, 
have  the  right  of  suffrage  in  municij)al  as  in  all  other  elections. 

Within  recent  years  the  subject  of  ])ublic  education  has  received 
marked  attention  and  many  new  rural  schools  have  made  their 
appearance.     This  rcMiewed  effort  of  course  has  had  is  iiisj)irali()n  in 
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La  Paz,  where  we  also  note  the  establishment  of  several  new  institu- 
tions as  well  as  improvements  in  faculties,  enlarged  buildings  and  an 
increased  student  body.  Higher  education  at  the  National  Uni- 
versity includes  instruction  in  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  the  three 
branches  of  training  long  popular  with  the  sons  of  the  best  families; 
with  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  however,  we  find  La  Paz  breaking 
away  from  provincial  ideas  by  establishing  schools  of  commerce, 
engineering,  mining,  agriculture,  arts  and  crafts,  and  other  courses 
more  in  kee])ing  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  demands  of  the 
country.  The  National  School  of  Commerce  has  its  own  commodious 
building  with  separate  departments  for  men  and  women.  Attached 
is  a  commercial  museum  containing  a  large  variety  of  manufactured 
products,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  There  are  about  20  professors, 
including  several  from  Belgium,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
The  American  Institute,  with  a  branch  at  Cochabamba,  also  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  field  of  education. 

Bolivia's  military  college  at  La  Paz  has  been  a  very  important 
factor  in  developing  the  physical  manhood  of  her  young  men  as  well 
as  in  providing  officers  for  national  defense.  Every  Bolivian  must, 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  19,  serve  at  least  a  year  in  the  army;  this 
training  benefits  the  young  men  and  provides  a  nucleus  of  soldiers, 
who  happily  have  not  been  needed  for  war  purposes  in  Bolivia  for 
many  years.  There  are  usually  from  150  to  200  cadets  in  the  military 
college. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  native  Bolivians 
are  sons  of  the  soil,  or  agriculturists  by  environment  and  inclination; 
those  of  the  humbler  classes  cling  to  their  own  methods,  disdaining 
modern  implements  and  even  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  of  agriculture.  In  1911  the  Normal  College  for  Teachers 
was  founded  at  La  Paz  with  the  object  of  instructing  the  youth  in 
rudiments  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  sciences,  and  also  for  pre- 
paring teachers.  Instruction  is  free,  and  those  who  do  not  live 
within  reach  of  the  capital  and  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
school,  are  brought  thither  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government. 

To  the  stranger  sojourning  in  La  Paz  the  markets  on  Plaza  San 
Francisco  and  on  numerous  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  are  of 
unusual  interest,  especially  on  Sundays.  Few  if  any  other  cities  of 
the  world  can  boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  gayly-clad  traders  or 
colorings,  or  of  a  closer  mingling  of  ancient  and  modern  customs. 
On  market  days  the  municipal  regulations  permit  the  use  of  certain 
sidewalks  and  alleys  for  the  display  of  foods  and  other  articles.  Here 
and  in  the  market  proper  the  natives  gather  from  far  and  near. 
Descendents  of  different  aboriginal  tribes  cling  to  their  customs  of 
dress  and  methods  of  trading;  a  train  of  stately  llamas  arrives  from 
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a  far  inland  valley  bearing  to  the  people  of  the  highlands  rice,  coca 
leaves,  coffee,  or  bananas;  a  group  of  burros  comes  from  a  region  not 
yet  tapped  by  the  railroad,  bringing  food  and  raiment ;  natives  them- 
selves clad  a  la  mode  in  the  garments  of  their  own  particular  pattern, 
some  wearing  the  sombreros  of  the  days  of  Pizarro  and  others  with 
the  well  known  white  stripe  on  the  trouser  legs;  there  are  present  too, 
the  modernly  clad  and  prosperous  business  men  of  La  Paz.  All  are 
more  or  less  active;  buying  and  selling  methods  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  cities  of  the  coast,  and  as  the  stranger  mingles 
with  this  multitude  he  is  interested  in  the  people  and  amazed  at  the 
variety  of  products  on  sale;  it  is  a  market  place  unique,  and  hardly 
in  Japan  or  India  does  one  find  more  interesting  sights.  The  mar- 
kets of  La  Paz  present  another  contrast  with  those  of  the  United 
States — the  ladies  of  social  standing  are  rarely  seen  in  these  marts  of 
trade  in  Bolivia,  the  family  marketing  being  a  part  of  the  servant's 
duty.  Consequently,  the  markets  of  La  Paz  are  not  meeting  places 
of  the  best  people,  although  this  custom  of  aloofness  from  trading 
centers  appears  to  be  growing  obsolete. 

Living  expenses  in  La  Paz  vary,  of  course,  as  elsewhere.  Strangers 
going  there  to  reside  must  remember  that  western  Bolivia  is  primarily 
a  mineral  region  and  therefore  mining  activities  take  precedence  over 
all  other  industries.  Consequently,  such  things  as  flour,  clothing, 
hardware,  textiles,  coal,  oils,  canned  goods,  etc.,  must  be  imported 
from  long  distances,  a  fact  that  makes  such  necessities  much  higher 
on  the  local  markets  than  in  countries  where  they  are  produced.  La 
Paz,  however,  manufactures  shoes,  pottery,  matches,  aerated  waters, 
furniture,  blankets,  beer,  hats,  and  other  articles  that  largely  supply 
the  needs  of  the  laboring  classes,  who  pay  low  prices  for  these  home- 
made goods ;  such  goods  do  not  as  a  rule  satisfy  the  well-to-do  citizen. 
The  estimated  value  of  products  manufactured  in  La  Paz  and  vicinity 
in  a  recent  year  is  given  at  something  more  than  $4,000,000. 

The  best  hotels  of  La  Paz  charge  from  S3  to  $6  per  day  per  person 
for  room  and  board,  with  extra  charges  for  bottled  waters,  fruits,  and 
wines;  the  latter  two  articles  usually  come  from  the  lowland  valleys 
of  Bolivia  or  from  adjoining  countries.  An  unfurnished  dwelling 
costs  from  $85  upward  per  month,  much  depending  upon  location. 
Native  servants  are  cheap  in  price  but  it  is  customary  to  employ 
several,  even  in  the  smallest  families;  wages  and  board  for  servants 
combine  to  multiply  expenses  in  ratio  to  the  number  employed,  but 
every  family  of  consequence  must  have  its  retinue  of  servants.  Many 
of  the  ladies  of  La  Paz  cling  to  the  ancient  custom  of  having  a  maid 
accompany  them  when  upon  the  streets,  to  carry  packages  and  other- 
wise assist  them  or  to  watch  over  and  aid  the  children. 

Public  amusements  in  La  Paz  are  somewhat  limited,  although  the 
city  has  a  very  fine  municipal  theater  and  smaller  ])layhouses  where 
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ICurojx'iUi    and   wSoutli   American    talent    is    to    be   seen    at    frequent 

intervals.     The  '^ cinema"  or  motion-picture  theater  is  quite  popular 

among  all  classes  of  citizens  and  there  are  numerous  halls  showing  mi^ 

the  best  iilms  of  European  and  United  vStates  manufacture.     There  i||H 

are  also  a  number  of  clubs  which  have  well  appointed  buildings  or 

quarters  for  social  and  professional  meetings;  while  the  Geographic  \ 

Society  of  La  Paz,  numl)ering  among  its  members  many  of  the  ablest  \ 

men  of  the  country,  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  exploration  of 

Bolivia's    unknown    regions    and    to    the    interpretation    of   various 

ancient  ruins,  etc.     During  recent  years  numerous  athletic  clubs  have 

been  organized  and  are  well  patronized  by  the  younger  men  of  the  city 

and  country. 

According  to  the  census  of  1909,  La  Paz  had  a  foreign  population  of 
3,357,  of  whom  541  were  women.  This  total  shows  an  increase  of 
2,273  foreign  peoples  in  the  capital  over  the  previous  census  figures  of 
1902.  Based  on  the  1909  census,  the  Peruvians  were  greater  in 
number  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  there  being  in  La  Paz  about 
1,500;  Chileans  were  next  in  number  with  410;  there  were  246 
Germans,  196  Spaniards,  169  Italians,  154  French,  127  Argentines,  86 
from  the  L^nited  States,  while  Great  Britain  contributed  76.  Of  the 
Negro  race  there  were  131,  while  the  combined  number  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese  was  represented  by  12.  In  the  decade  (nearly)  that  has 
passed  since  these  figures  were  compiled  the  foreign  population  of  La 
Paz  considerably  increased,  although  the  recent  demands  of  Europe's 
warring  powers  has  been  responsible  for  a  slight  decline  in  the  European 
population  of  the  caj)ital  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  viewing  La  Paz  of  to-day  and  noting  its  business  prosperity  as 
well  as  forecasting  future  devel()j)ment,  no  one  should  leave  the 
country  without  visiting  Tiahuanacu,  one  of  the  world's  most  ancient 
cities,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  opening  lines  of  this  article. 
Tiahuanacu  is  easily  reached  by  railroad  train;  in  fact  the  railroad 
between  La  Paz  and  Lake  Titicaca  passes  directly  through  the  ruins 
for  several  miles,  and  if  arrangements  are  previously  made  the 
traveler  may  stop  off  at  the  ruins  and  resume  his  journey  on  another 
traiiL  Or  from  La  Paz  the  rouiid  trip  may  be  made  in  a  day  and  this 
affords  sufficient  time  for  wandering  for  several  miles  through 
})ortions  of  the  excavated  ruins  as  well  as  over  ground  not  yet 
excavated.  Some  of  the  well-cut  l)uilding  stones  at  Tiahuanacu  are 
from  20  to  36  feet  long,  7  or  more  feet  wide,  and  weigh  as  much  as  170 
tons;  and  the  methods  emj)loyed  by  the  ancients  in  moving  or  placing 
such  weighty  material  remains  a  ijrofound  mystery. 
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J[^ST  where  the  writer,  wh(>Ji  ([uite  a  small  boy,  received  the 
impression  that  black  alpaca  coats  and  dresses  w^ere  made  from 
(he  woven  hair  of  a  species  of  goat  is  a  mystery  to  him.  How- 
ever he  may  have  obtained  the  misinformation,  it  certainly 
made  quite  an  impression,  for  to  this  day  when  something  is  said  of 
the  animal  known  as  the  alpaca  the  image  of  a  goat  appears  before 
his  mind's  eye,  and  it  is  with  some  effort  that  he  pulls  himself  to- 
gether with  the  mental  whisper,  ''Not  goat,  but  a  camel."" 

The  trouble  is,  the  animal  does  not  look  like  a  camel  in  any  feature 
but  its  neck,  and  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  others,  many 
of  them  more  familiar  with  the  alpaca  and  llama  than  is  the  writer, 
who  have  had  more  or  less  difhculty  in  assigning  to  these  animals 
tlieir  ])ro])er  zoological  status.  For  instance,  one  of  the  best  accounts 
of  the  four  species  of  the  American  genus  of  the  family  of  Camelidse 
that  has  been  published  in  English  is  embodied  in  a  little  work 
j)ublished  in  LondoJi  in  the  year  ISU  mider  the  title  ".\ji  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Peruvian  Sheep  called  Carneros  de 
la  Tierra,  by  William  Waltoji."  'I'hus  Walton  called  them  sheep, 
notwithstaJiding  the  fact  that  he  kjiew  they  were  related  to  th(> 
camels,  as  will  apfx-ar  in  llu"  Following  excei-pt  from  his  introduction: 

The  distinct  kinds  of  reiuvian  slu'cp  called  hy  the  Spaniards  Caineros  de  la  Tierra, 
or  country  sheep,  are  four  viz:  the  Mania  and  Alpaca,  domestic  animals  and  l)ea.sts 
of  hurde-u,  and  the  liuanaco  and  Xiciina.  wliii  h  arc  wild,  aiul  never  yet  tamed  Imt 
in  some  solitary  instances.  Tliou^di  Ihey  all  ajjpcar  to  be  inlerinediale  species  l)e- 
tween  the  camel  and  the  sheep,  and  as  it  were,  a  delicate  mixiurc  and  Mcndintr 
with  the  sta^,  yet  we  con.sider  them  respectively  as  perfectly  disliiicl  in  ilicir  Lreniis. 
a.s  is  tlie  ass  from  llic  horse,  nut  wil  h.-landinu  llial  alliances  are  made  Ijeiweeii  llieiii. 
so  that,  thou,t;li  their  ,<,'eneric  denoniiiuil  ion  is  the  same,  llie  raies  are  diilerenl.  and 
differ  in  their  perceptible  characters.  Williout  beiui;  descended  Inmi  ilie  eain.l. 
they  liave  some  marks  of  exterior  resend)lance,  and  are  po.sse.ssi'd  of  .some  ol  liis 
pro])crties.  williout  having,'  any  of  his  deformities. 

low    the  conl'u--ion    lluil    oiicr  c\i--t('(|   ;iiii(>ni:  ii;i  I  ura  li^l-- 
^>,i(ic;il  ion    (if    I  hc^c    :iiuni,MU.    wf    in;i\    <|ni'ic    the 
beiMliJuiit:  ot   Wallon's,  accouni   (d'  the  Ihiuiu: 

The  LhtiiKi  of  llie  Spaniards;  llie  llini„<iri,l.l,i„iii  of  llie  reruxians;  llie  (his  J'lriianti 
i,\    lieriian.le/,  and    ol    Marci,'ra\  i-;   ihe   i  iiiiiiliis-dliniiti.   ilor.sn  hi  li.  lojiho  /iirltimli,  ni 
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A    ])U()\K    (IK    LLAMAS— AS   CONCEIVED    BY    AN    ARTIST    OF    16SS. 

The  above  quaint  illustration  is  reproduced  from  an  old  volume  containing  Sir-  Paul  Rycaut's  English 
version  of  1  he  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  written  originally  in  Spanish  bv  the  Inca  (iarcilasso  de  la 
Vega.  I  he  book  was  published  in  Itiss  and.  to  (juote  from  the  t  il  le-patro.  is  •■  iliustrafed  wiih  sculptures." 
ihls  is  one  of  the  "sculptures."  The  artist  had  cvidcntlv  never  seen  a  llama,  and  his  conceiilion  of  the 
animal.?  appearance  was  doubtless  airived  at.  from  reading  the  text  of  Kycaufs  work.  In  tlio  lower 
leit  corner  may  be  seen  one  of  the  ln<lians  care.ssing  a  llama  that  has  laiii  down,  hoping  thus  to  in- 
ouce  him  to  rise  notwitlistamling  that,  according  to  the  text,  "If  he  lies  down,  there  is  no  remedy, 
though  you  kill  him,  to  raise  him  again." 
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Liniueus;  the  Camelus  pUis  biecissunis  and  the  ('huincuu  dii  I'rrou  of  Brisson;  the 
Allo-Camelus  of  Scaliger ;  the  Ovis  Indica  of  Gesner, is  considerahl>'  the  largest,  strongest, 
and  stoutest  of  all  the  four  species  of  Peruvian  sheep,  etr. 

Our  colli einporaiieous  zoologists,  however,  have  about  settled  the 
matter  of  classification  by  giving  to  the  South  American  genus  of 
camels  the  name  Auchenia,  defined  by  the  Century  Dictionary  as 
■'a  genus  of  ruminants,  of  the  family  ('(iiiu'Iu/h\  i-ej)reseiiting  in  th(^ 
New  World  the  camels  of  tlie  old,  l)ut  having  no  liunip.  'i'lie  genus 
includes  foiu"  important  and  well-known  ((uadrupcds  indigenous  to 
Scnith  America — namely,  the  llama  (A.  llama),  the  guanaco  (A. 
huanaco),  the  alpaca  (A.  pacos),  and  the  vicuna  (A.  vicuila'').' 

That  definition  may  be  somewhat  misleading  to  a  reader  unfamiliar 
with  certain  zoological  facts  connected  with  the  discovery  of  fossil 
remains  of  various  species  of  the  genus  Carnelus  in  North  America. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  perhaps  the  earliest  known 
form  which  can  definitely  be  included  in  the  camel  series  is  Frotylopus, 
of  the  Upper  Eocene  geological  age.  This  animal  was  no  larger  than 
a  common  hare,  and  while  the  skeletal  remains  that  were  discovered 
are  very  imperfect,  distinctive  cameloid  features  were  found  in  the 
teeth,  jaws,  bones  of  the  legs,  and  in  the  feet.  In  the  Oligocene  a 
somewhat  higher  form  of  development  and  considerably  larger  in  size 
was  found,  and  given  the  name  Poehrotheriuin,  while  the  Procamelus, 
really  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  camel,  and  which  attained  to  the 
size  of  a  small  llama,  does  not  appear  initil  the  Upper  Miocene.  These 
very  early  forms  have  been  found  in  North  America,  so  that  the  New 
World  was  j)erhaps  the  earliest  home  of  the  ancestor  of  the  huiiip- 
back(Ml  genus  Canidus  as  w(^ll  as  of  the  st  r.-ight-backcd  genus 
Auchenia. 

It  is  not.  howe^•el•,  with  the  genus  ('(iiinhis  that  this  sketch  is  to 
deal.  It  i>  with  the  Carneros  de  la  Tierra,  or  South  .Vnierican  genus 
with  its  four  species  that  we  have  to  do.  Of  these,  as  has  heretofore 
been  stated,  two  species,  the  llama  and  alpaca,  ar(^  tame;  the  other 
two,  the  guanaco  and  the  \icuria,  are  wild  in  fact,  rat  her  cxcessixcly 
wild.  The  two  former  were  domesticated  by  the  indigenous  races  of 
the  Peruvian  and  Boli\ian  Andes  how  many  centuries  ago  no  one 
knows.  To  the  Peru\ians  of  the  earliesl  times  of  the  lnca>.  perhaps 
a   ihou-^aiid  years  before  the  (lisco\-ery  of  .Vnierica  by  ('oluinl)iis,  t  he 

'  Wliilo  Ihc  luune  .'luc/it/urt,  hcslowi'd  (III  the  Kt'"iis  l>y  Uu'  (icriiuiii  ii;iliiralist  llli^'cr  (I7T.">  isl.ii  mihI 
which  seems  to  have  been  siibsfquenUy  adopted  by  Ciivier,  has  been  accepted  by  many  naturulisls. 
most  Knf;lish  authorities  cliiif;  to  the  name  l.nmn,  Kiveii  it,  by  Ciivier  orininully.  .VccordiiiK  to  the  l'.*l.'> 
'•  CaUdo^ue  of  the  rrimilate  .Mammals  in  the  liritish  Museum  (.Natural  History),"  compiled  by  K.  Ly- 
dckker,  V.  K.  S.,  the  family  C'aniiliilai  is  divided  into  two  exislinj;  genera,  viz,  Caiix'tiK  and  Lama. 
The  ln-st  named  >;emis  is  eompos?d  of  two  species,  viz,  Lama  ylima  and  Lama  iicui}a,  Lydekker  >;roup- 
iuK  the  domestic  llama  antl  alpuca  with  the  wild  Km»))ico  as  three  varieli.'s  of  llu'  first  named  S|k'cIc.s. 
while  the  vicut^a  is  the  sole  rei)re,sentalive  of  the  last  named.  The  fact  that  the  olTsprinn  of  a  cross  be- 
tween the  llama  and  nlpac.i  is  sterile  s.-ems  Iti  be  iKUored,  and  it  Is  (his  fact  which  leads  the  writer  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ditlerence  between  the  two  is  more  than  merely  varietal. 
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■'nZl  a!^r^S^?[:!S\;:'S^a;;^^',ri/^?lv'!lt  [i;'-^  °^  V'-^?  -  "-  lake  of  the  same 
mals.  Tlie  I  wo  show,i  a  ov  an  of  s  v  ■  r  I  .  3/^V?^''  ","'?  '^^  V>^  .'^^"''^'^  "'  m™  ^nd  ani- 
t  he  lower  thai  of  allama  w  oUi  DerlanV  mi  ,.''*,  ^T  '''''"'f  ""'  ™"'-'''  '^f  ^n  ali.aca  and 
is  no  record  of  a  tim.'^vh  Vi    he    nc^  T^,^?"^ «^^^^^^  '"i'","'  "."■/''^'"'r''  eo„,,u,.s,'     There 

alpaca,  so  that  the  dome'^tiratiwi  of  these  i^i'^t?.i  ''"'  ",'"  '''V'  ""'  ''"'"■''  "'""^  and 

first  taken  place  in  th"days  of  CarJ  anUq™    '       ' ''"  '"'"'''  "'  '^''  "^'^  ^^'"'■''^'  "'"■^'  l^'^^'^' 
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llama  was  as  well  established  a  beast  of  Ixiideii  a>  w  a>  the  eaiiiel  to 
the  Arabs  when  Christ  was  })()rn.  No  doubt  thos(>  old  huilders  of  the 
me<;ahthie  ruins  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Titieaca,  where  now 
stands  the  little  xiUa^j^e  of  Tiahuanaeu.  used  the  llama  to  carry  theii' 
li*;hter  loads  and  wove  tbeir  garments  from  the  fur  of  the  alpaca. 
At  any  rato.  there  was  no  reeord  of  a  time  wIumi  the  Incas  oi-  theii- 
aiitecedenls  did  not  ha\-e  the  tamed  llama,  so  that  the  domestication 
of  the  camels  of  the  New  World,  like  that  of  the  camels  of  the  Old, 
must  have  first  taken  place  in  the  days  of  boary  anti((uity. 

If  there  had  heeii  any  account  of  the  tamin*;  of  the  llama  in  Incaic 
letj^ends  or  traditions  un([Uestionably  such  an  im|)ortant  fact  would 
have  Ix'en  mention(>d  l)y  some  of  the  old  Spanish  chi'oniclers,  such  as 
i'adi'e  Acosta.  in  whose  "Ilistoria  Natural  y  Moral  de  la>  Indias" 
appears  an  excellent  description  of  the  llama  us  a  donu'sticated  beast 
of  burden.  In  the  "Comentarios  locales  de  los  Incas"  of  the  Inca 
(iarcilaso  de  la  \('<jca  is  also  t  (»  he  found  a  <^ood  account  of  t  he  domest  i- 
cated  animals  of  the  Peruvians,  includini:;  the  llama  and  alpaca,  'i'he 
Inca  (iarcilaso,  who  was  the  son  of  an  Inca  princess  and  one  of  the 
Spanish  conijuistadores,  had  sjx'ut  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  Peru, 
knew  the  lan<xuatj::e  of  the  Peruvians  tliorou<;hly,  and  was  familiar 
wit  h  1  lieii-  t  radit  ions  and  rvcvy  featui'c  of  their  li\-es.  He  went  to 
Spain  ill  l.")()().  and  some  lime  thereafter  pid)lished  his  celehl-ated 
■■("onientarios,"  perhaps  the  most  interest  inir  work  dealinii;  with  the 
iiistoi'y,  customs,  for'ms  of  <;overnmeiil  and  icli^Moii.  and  Peruvian 
activities  of  all  kinds,  that  has  excr  heeii  penned.  The  eai'liest  com- 
plete Kn<i;lish  translation  of  this  woi-k  was  nnide  by  Sir  Paul  Kycaut. 
published  in  London  in  Kiss,  and  fi-oni  this  translation  the  following 
'jiiaini   account   of  t  he  llama  i--  t  akcn  : 

'I'hc  lame  <'atlf'l  (aiiimal.s)  wliii  h  <l"i|  liaili  iriviii  In  llic  luHhms  of  I'cru.  are  of  twn 
.■<  »rl.'-',  which,  &■<  lila.s  \'tili m  sailh.  arc  of  a  Di.-^pii.silioii  a.s  j,'ciill(.'  and  oa.«ic  a.s  the  Jn'/ianx 
are  fhom.xelvcs;  beiiifr  .■^'>  taiiic  c.'^perially  (ho.sc  which  servo  \i<  i;iir\  iliiir  lMirihcii.<. 
lha(  a  Child  may  Ix'  al)l('  to  ^'ovcni  them.  The.sc  aic  i<\'  i\\n  snr\^.  ,^;umc  ol  a  l>i^'L'<  r 
kind,  and  .s  iinc  of  a  h's.s;  in  general  the  Indians  uivc  ilnni  iIh'  name  of  fjnnid.  and  tin- 
Shepherd  or  Pa.Mlor  of  them.  I.Uunn  Mvlxr.  In  di.-linj,Mii.-<liin,<r  Ihem  one  from  ihe 
iither,  (hey  call  the  {greater  ninutdculhinui.  liecau.^c  it  hall)  a  likcne.S"'  with  that  liravc 
and  fierce  Crealnre,  which  is  calletl  /fiKiiKini,  heinj?  of  the  .-^ame  ."ihaije  with  it,  hnt 
different  onely  in  the  colour;  the  tame  /fiidudin  varies  as  mnch  in  its  c<dours  lus  the 
Horses  do  in  <S/>din.  Ixil  the  wild  is  of  a  dark  Chesnnt  c<dour  onely.  This  Crealnre  is 
about  the  si/e  or  l)iune.s.-<  of  the  Mart  or  Sta;,'  in  Si>d!n.  hut  resembles  a  camel  most  oi 
any  other,  (he  hunch  upon  tin-  back  onely  excepted,  but  in  proportion  is  but  one  third 
of  its  }>ip;ne.ss:  its  Neck  is  loni;  and  smooth,  the  Skin  of  which  beinjj  Mead.  Ihe  Jnditnis 
used  lo  make  it  gentle  and  supple,  and  l)ein>,'dre.s.scd  afti-r  their  fashion,  .serv«'<l  for  soul- 
to  thr-ir  Shoes;  but  because  thr-y  had  n<  I  attained  to  the  Skill  of  Tanning  of  l.eulluT. 
they  always  took  off  their  Shoes  when  thi-y  were  to  pa-^s  wet  (places),  or  Waters,  be 
cau.«e  the  moisture  spnile.l  them,  and  nuide  theni  like  a  <iul.  or  Tripe.  The  SiHtiiinnlx 
marie  reii,Mis  of  them  lor  their  Horses,  after  the  fa^hifUi  of  iln-se  whiih  c<ime  from  linr- 
hnr'i,  a.s  al.so  (Jirls  and  Crupper^  I'l.r  their  Saddles      This  .-..rl  of  Callel  is  usi-fnll  l">lh 
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pressive  in  appearance  The  mnV/Te  i.  Mnl  ,,  f '  h'a">^';  rather  promineni.  ami  usually  soft  anj  ex- 
the  upper  lip  eleft  like  Ihafof  le  <  tme  o^^^hn  e  .fnTn''''?'  ^"'."'""'  "/'^'"'^  "«'"•'>'  ^'"'^^J'^  ^ilateJ, 
about  4  inches  long,  and  (luite  ha  rv  w^(h  ,r  wh/n  ^^  *^'-  '"V''-''  '-'^  Penduious.  TJie  ears  are  pointe.l. 
erect,  like  those  of  an  Cmed  L  rse  Tl  .  ne,  t  '.%"'™'' ,'f  ''^''="'"1  ">"  ^^-^^  are  always  carried 
motion  resembles  that  of  a  sw^in  '    '^™'"  "  *"  ~''  ^*""   '""■"'  •'^'en'le'-,  arclied.  and  in 
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Uj  the  [ndiuns  and  Spaniarrlg,  for  carrying  thoir  merchaiulise  from  and  to  wlial  pknc 
they  please;  but  commonly  they  chose  such  ways  where  the  Countrey  is  plain  and 
even,  as  is  between  Cozco  and  Potocchi,  being  about  two  hundred  Leagues;  and  like- 
wise from  many  other  parts  they  go  and  come  to  and  from  those  Mines,  carrying  Pro- 
visions, Commodities  of  the  Indians,  Merchandizes  from  Spain,  such  as  Wine,  Oil, 
Conserves,  and  all  other  things  which  are  consumed  in  the  Countrey,  and  especially 
that  Herl>  which  is  called  Ciica.  I  rememl)er  that  in  my  time  they  had  Droves  of  that 
Cattel  which  carried  Inirthens,  sometimes  six  or  eight  himdred,  or  a  thousand  in  a 
('nravnn:  and  that  a  drove  of  five  hundred  was  esteemed  as  nothing.  The  burthen 
which  one  of  these  Beasts  will  carry  is  about  three  or  four  Aroves,  ('an  Arove  in  Spain 
is  al>out  twenty  five  jxninds  weight)  and  will  travel  about  three  leagues  a  day.  which 
is  about  nine  Miles.  They  are  not  to  be  driven  beyond  their  usual  ])ace,  for  if  tlicy 
are,  they  will  tire,  and  lie  down,  and  then  all  that  can  be  done  to  them,  canm  t  raise 
them,  though  they  ease  them  of  their  Burthen,  and  take  off  their  Saddles;  fir  when 
they  come  to  raise  them  up.  they  presently  eject  all  they  have  in  their  Maw.  nr 
Stomach,  into  their  Mouths,  whence  they  cast  it,  if  possible,  into  the  Faces  ui  tho.^c 
who  disturb  them:  which  seems  to  be  the  onely  Revenge  and  instrument  they  are  al)l(' 
t(i  exercise;,  having  no  Horns  like  the  Stag  or  Hart.  Howsoever,  the  Sp(iniai(/s  call 
them  Mutton,  or  Sheei),  though  the  difference  between  the.se  and  tho.><e  be  a.^  nimh  as 
we  have  before  mentioned.  And  that  these  Creatures,  nor  any  of  them,  may  tire,  ami 
hinder  the  travels  of  the  whole  Caravan,  or  Drove,  they  have  always  forty  or  titty  nf 
them,  which  go  loose,  and  free  of  burthen  in  their  company,  and  .«o  soon  as  ttic\ 
observe  that  one  begins  to  tire,  they  presently  ease  him  of  his  Burthen,  ancl  Uiy  it  iiimhi 
another,  for  if  he  once  lies  down,  there  is  no  remedy,  tliou^h  you  kill  him,  [><  raise 
him  again.  The  Flesh  of  this  sort  of  Cattel  is  the  Ix-st,  and  most  .«avory  oi'  any  in  the 
World,  being  both  tender  and  whole.'iome.  The  Physicians  pre.><cribe  the  Fle.sh  of  the 
young  ones  of  four  or  five  months  old  to  tlieir  Patients,  and  prefer  it  I'ar  before  Hens 

or  <  'hickens. 

******* 

Tlii>u<4ti  ihis  s  irl  t>\  Caitel  lie  ^reai  ami  large,  (as  we  have  .said  ami  iln'  .luurnies 
long  which  lliey  travell.  yet  limy  put  their  Masters  to  no  charge,  eiilier  in  iheir  Meal, 
or  Shoeing,  or  Stable,  nor  in  iheir  Pack -.sad  dies,  or  (iiris,  ur  Crui)|iers,  or  Slays,  nr 
other  Utensils  which  our  carriers  use:  for  when  they  cnnie  ii>  ihe  end  i<\  iheir  days 
journey,  they  onely  throw  off  their  burthen,  and  .send  ilieiu  ii>  feed  en  ilie  <  Iras-  which 
the  l>an<l  affonis.  being  at  no  charge,  either  i<\  Straw  <>r  ('(»rn.  though  ihey  \vi>uld  gladly 
eat  <"orn,  if  their  Ma.sters  would  be  sn  kind  as  to  b<>stc\v  it  ujion  Iheni,  Then  as  in 
their  shoeing  there  is  im  m'e.l  .if  it  for  besides  ilial  lliey  are  doxcn  fented.  iliey  lia\e 
a  kind  of  a  callous,  or  spongy  mailer  on  iheir  Feel,  willmul  a  llnef.  Then  for  their 
Pack-saddles  they  have  no  need  of  them,  because  they  iia\c  so  mm  h  wiil  dii  ilieii 
Bai'ks  as  serves  in  the  jdace  of  a  Saddle,  and  keeps  the  burihen  fast  and  rlese.  whiili 
the  masters  of  them  take  care  to  iaile  in  such  manner,  as  that  ii  may  lie  e\  co,  ami  well 
poi.sed.  and  not  touch  .so  far  as  to  jjaul  ihe  Withers;  nor  have  they  need  i<\  a  Surcingle 
which  our  Carriers  u.se.  for  the  Ueasj  wearing  no  Pack-sad<lle,  all  (Jirts  or  Cords  may 
rul>  off  the  (h'sh;  how.s'iever  many  of  them  travelling  in  a  Drove  were  tied  one  In  liic 
'ilher,  having  20  or  2")  beasts  running  loo.se,  s<i  a.s  t<t  ea.se  and  chanu'c  the  Btirthens  ni 
those  whicli  were  lired  The  Merciianis  in  travelling  carried  ihi'ir  tents  with  them, 
which  Ihey  |)itched  in  the  l''ields,  wheresoever  Ihey  found  it  i(.ii\enienl  l"  I'mIj/c  and 
rejMKse;  and  there  unloaded  Iheir  .Merchandi.se;  so  that  they  ne\er  entered  into  \  ii 
lages  or  Towns,  becau.se  toe  nincli  tiim- and  labor  would  be  losi  to  pul  iheir  Cjiiiel  lo 
(iras.s.  and  then  to  t;o  and  fetch  iliero  up 

Wiiilr  llii.  K  ;iti  excellent  I  in  li^ln  I  n  U,  ,  d"  the  .Ic^cripl  ioli  \Mlltcli  I.V 
(.nicilii-n  (le  Ii,  \,.^r„  ,,eMll\  lliire  ninl  n  Imlf  .ciiliirirv  ivn,  iiiul  ^ivc-. 
u  ;;(>(mI  i<lcii  i>i  I  lit"  ii.-,«-  In  w  Inch  the  ninniiil  \\n-  put   h\    the  iinlivrv  nf 


\ 


l>l;0\ES  OF  IU:j;l)F,X-l!KAIUN(.  l.l.AMA.-. 
Ordinarily  the  llama  i.s  };("nlle  and  timid  and  easily  manaf^ed,  biil  if  overladen  or  worked  too  lonK  it 
will  lie  down  and  nothinp  can  induce  it  to  rise.  The  limit  o[  weight  that  an  aveiagc  llama  will  hear 
is  100  pounds,  and  ifaiipreciahly  more  than  that  is  |)laced  on  its  l)aek  it  balks  and  calmly  •''^'^  down, 
resisting  any  ellculs  to  make  it  proceed  by  sjiillinj;  its  cud  at  its  driver  or  any  one  approachiuK  it- 
It  will  travel  onlv  a  certain  distance,  not  over  1.")  miles  per  day,  and  maintains  itself  on  the  twigs  and 
herbage  tliat  it  can  gallicr  as  il  jiroceeds  on  I  lie  journey,  so  that  the  cost  of  keepiniia  llama  is  reduced 
to  almost  notliing. 
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Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  it  may  bo  well  to  supplement  it  with  the 
following  details  as  to  the  size,  structure,  and  a  few  other  prominent 
features  of  the  llama.  The  ordinary  height  of  the  animal  is  from 
4  to  4^  feet  at  the  shoulder,  although  exceptionally  fine  s])ecimens 
reach  a  height  of  5  feet,  while  the  length  of  the  body  is  about  the  same. 
Owing  to  the  long  neck  and  lofty  head  he  appears  taller  than  he 
really  is.  The  eyes  are  large,  black,  rather  promiiuMil,  and  usually 
soft  and  expressive  in  ap|)eai'ancc.  The  mii/.zlc  is  rather  long  and 
somewhat  pointed,  the  snout  dai'k  or  mouse  colored,  nosti'iis  nearly 
always  dilated  and  situated  considei-ably  al)()V(>  the  end  of  the  snout. 
The  u|)j)er  lij)  is  cleft,  like  that  of  th(>  camel  or  hare,  with  a  split  with' 
enough  to  reveal  the  foi'e  teeth  when  the  aninud  feeds:  the  lower  lip 
is  generally  pendulous.  One  incisor  and  one  canine  tooth  are  found 
on  each  side  of  the  u])per  jaw,  but  in  the  lower  th(>re  are  six  incisoi's 
and  two  canine,  while  five  grinders  are  inserted  on  the  two  si(l(>s  of 
each  nnin(lil)le. 

The  (^ars  of  the  llama  are  pointed,  about  4  inches  long,  the  edges 
generally  tipped  with  white,  and  (piite  hairy  within.  When  the  ani- 
mal is  in  active  motion  the  ears  are  nearly  always  carried  erect,  like 
those  of  an  alarmed  hoi-se,  but  when  lying  (U)wn  or  in  expressing 
resentment  the  ears  are  couched  backward  on  the  head.  The  head 
is  covered  with  a  soft,  mouse-colored  down,  very  shoi1  aud  line 
toward  the  end  of  th(>  mu//le.  The  neck  is  fi'om  2  to  21  feet  long, 
sl(Mulei',  ai'ched,  and  in  motion  resembles  that  of  a  swan.  The  body 
is  much  like  that  of  a  fallow  deer  in  shape,  but  taj)(>rs  greatly  at  the 
loins,  like  that  of  th(>  greyhound.  The  animal  is  very  clean-lindx'd  ; 
the  hoof  is  cleft  and  the  foi'e  i)arts  are  ai'med  with  two  indurated, 
black,  horny,  hooked  spurs,  sonunvhat  icsembling  th(>  talons  of  a 
bird  of  ])rev,  which  serve  to  snp))ort  him  on  the  snow-covered  rocks 
}Uid  stecj)  decli\ilies  of  his  .Vndean  home.  Ilis  feet  ai-e  hirge,  the 
soles  being  somewhat  round  and  composed  of  a  soft  substance,  and 
from  the  fetlock  down  are  \'ei'\'  pliable. 

The  tail  is  S  oi-  10  inches  long,  the  lle>li\  part  much  smaller  than 
thai  of  a  sheep,  and  is  coxcred  with  wool  and  \\n\v  mixed,  the  laltcr 
predonnnal  ing.  Only  when  aroused  and  g.-imholing  in  his  pasture 
grounds  does  the  animal  carry  his  tail  raised:  at  otiiei-  limes  it  is 
cari'ic(l  "tuidvccl  in  or  pendulous.  The  whole  l)od\  i-^  coxcred  willi 
a  soft  coat  of  W(ioll\  hair  that  does  not  <'url  or  drop  off  a^  doe-^  that 
of  the  camel.  The  nio-^t  and  Muest  wool,  as  well  as  the  least  nn\c(l 
with  hair,  i-~  on  the  h.ack  and  lump  of  the  .•inim.al.  while  the  loiigc'^t 
hair  i>  h)und  on  the  Hank  .and  on  iIm'  icntci-  pari  of  llic  belly.  In 
coloi'  the  llani.M  \;iric->  alxtiil  a-~  much  a--  doc^  the  Imr^c.  light  hrowii, 
dun.  gra\,  dark  hrown  prcdoinin.at  ing,  hut  under  I  he  helix  he  i-  uni- 
fornd\-  whitt'. 
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Tlic  llaniu.  as  well  as  the  tlwco  other  species  of  tlie  genus,  rumi- 
nates and  chews  its  cud  as  does  a  cow.  Like  the  camel,  it  is  capable 
of  abstaining  from  drink  for  a  long  time,  instances  being  known 
where  the  only  moisture  it  rccei\'ed  foi-  weeks  at  a  tim(>  was  from  the 
green  food  consumed.  The  mc^at  of  the  kid  llama  is  (|uite  palatable, 
having  the  taste  of  young  goat  rather  tlum  mutton,  but  as  the  animal 
increases  in  age  the  flesh  becomes  tough  and  more  or  less  tasteless. 
The  female  has  usually  oidy  one  kid,  and  the  limited  c[uantity  of 
milk  secreted  by  the  mother  is  generally  oidy  sufficient  to  nourish 
its  young,  so  that  Hama  milk  has  no  domestic  uses.  Its  wool  is  much 
inferior  to  tliat  of  the  alpaca,  although  it  has  sometimes  been  used 
as  an  achilterant  by  mixing  it  with  the  alpaca  shearings.  For  prac- 
tical j)urposes  the  llama  of  to-thiy,  like  its  progenitors  of  the  tinu's  of 
the  Incas,  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  its  chief  value  is  f(Hmd 
in  that  sphere  I'ather  than  as  a  source  of  suj)ply  of  either  meat  or 
wool . 

The  alpaca,  the  ^;e(■ond  (loin(>sticated  ;.))ecies  of  the  genus  Auchenia. 
was  known  as  the  "paco"  (sometimes  as  "  paco-llama "" )  among  the 
Pei'uvians.  Xo  (loul)t  the  coiniection  of  tlie  Spanish  definite  article 
"el"  with  the  name-  "|)aco"  is  res])onsihle  for  the  ])resent  version, 
"elj)aco"  having  been  coi'i-U])ted  to  "al])aca."  In  structure  and 
gen(>ral  chai'acteristics  it  closely  rcsend)les  {\\c  Ihnna  but  with 
sufficiently  pronounced  differences  to  make  it  a  distinct  s])(>cies. 
Wliile  the  llaiiui  nuiy  be  crossed  with  {\w  al])aca,  just  as  in  the  cas(> 
of  the  h()n;e  and  the  ass,  the  progeny  is  sterile.  In  height  the  alpaca, 
seldom  reachei?  4  feet,  and  the  length  of  tlie  body  is  ])ro])ortionately 
longer  than  is  that  of  th(>  llama.  The  neck  is  not  as  long,  as  slender, 
nor  as  arched  as  is  that  of  the  llama,  but  when  div(>sted  of  its  fleece 
its  body  re.;einhles  that  of  the  latter  animal,  es])e('ially  in  the  small, 
tapering  \\ai:.t.  It  has  the  cleft  li]),  but  mdike  the  llama  the  u])p(>r 
gums  are  of  a  jet-i)lack  color.  The  head  more  nearly  i-es(Mnbl(>s  that 
of  a  sheep,  while  the  ears  ai'e  nearly  always  held  erect.  The  snout. 
not  so  long  or  so  dark  as  that  of  the  llama,  i>  less  pointed:  ihc 
nostrils  are  not  so  dilated  and  are  not  |)l;iccd  so  high.  ,\  finMhcr 
peculiarity  of  the  animal  i>  that  it>  hind  legs  ai'c  smaller  than  the 
(ore  leg-;  1  he  fool  i>  cicfl  ,  like  lli;il  of  (he  llain;i,  will)  hooked  .-.pin--, 
hut  proportionately  ^mailer  and  more  (lelicatel\  idti-lnicl  ed .  The 
alpae.'i  rnnntiato  jii>l  a^  doe-  the  ll;nna,  hut  it  i^  1  lie  onl\  one  of  the 
lour  specie-  of  .\iiclielH;i  thai  doe-  not  e\prc->  it>  resentment  1)\ 
S|)ittitlg  it>    moi-t    cud    ;it    llie   ohjeel    of   It-   aiigef. 

()wing  t(t  its  long,  glo:,.-\-  lleeee  tile  ;ilpaca  i-  the  llio-t  iiiiporl;inl 
.■Hid  lilo-t  \  ;illl;il)le  of  tlie  South  Alliericjill  c;illiel-.  Il  1-  l)ec;iil-e  of 
the  ;i  Idind.'i  nee  of  Mil-  long  lleci-e  lli;it  the  ;illini;il  look-  -o  nillcli 
fatter    tliiin    the    Ihim.'i    or    it->    Ull<l    relative^,    the    giniliaco    ;ind    \  ieiin;i 

It   li.'iiiL'-  in  long,  more  or  le-.^  liiiigled,  -tramb  down  the  -ide^,  nimp 
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and  breast,  tlic  straiuls  being  from  S  to  12  and  even  at  times  to  16 
inches  in  length.  This  fleece  is  of  a  Aai-icty  of  colors,  ranging  from 
white  thi-ougli  varying  shades  of  (hin.  cinnamon,  brown,  to  black, 
indivi{hnds  being  fre({iiently  of  mixed  color,  in  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  tliat  the  Incas,  who  possessed  great  Hocks  of 
tlic>c  animals,  segregated  tlicm  by  colors,  evidently  to  prevent  in 
tlie  easiest  manner  the  mixing  of  different  colors  at  shearing  time. 
In  regard  to  this  ])ractice  Garcilaso  de  la  N'ega  wi-ote: 

To  discriiniuati'  llic  immense  number  of  llie.-^e  .^Iieep  kept  on  their  estalcs  liy  the 
Incas,  the  flocks  were  divided  according  to  their  respective  colors.  Tlic  inuticolnred 
one  M'as  called  murumuru,  and  if  from  it  a  I'awii  wa.s  l)nrn  differiiiLr  in  ri>\nr  fmm  its 
•  lam.  it  was  taken  away  as  soon  as  weaned,  ami  jmi  to  past  urr  wii  li  i  he  lldck  nt  ii.-<  nwn 
color.  In  thi.s  manner  theydistintruishcd  their  licnl.s.  kccpini,^  an  accoiint  ol'  them  by 
means  of  the  quipus.  or  knots  with  which  they  counted,  the  tlireads  of  which  were  of 
the  same  color  as  the  flock.  In  the  hitihlands  clothin,<;  was  made  from  paco  wool, 
which  the  Incas  ordered  to  be  collected  from  their  estates  and  distributed  among  the 
people,  who  manufactured  three  kinds  of  cloth,  viz.  the  havasca.  tlic  cn-.use.-^l  (piality. 
u.sed  by  the  lower  classes;  the  cumpi,  a  second  class,  worn  by  the  nobles  and  public 
functionaries;  while  the  third  and  finest  cloth  was  reserved  for  the  royal  family  an<l 
their  favorites.  The  finer  qualities  wer(>  of  all  colors  and  of  various  designs;  Wdnicn 
spun  the  yarn  and  wove  the  coarser  kinds.  l)Ut  the  finest  were  made  by  men. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Mr.  William  Walton,  \\lio  had 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  al])aca  on  its  njitive  heath,  became 
ail  ar(h'nt  advocate  of  a  movement  to  introduce  this  vahiable  animal 
into  the  British  Isles  as  an  adjimct  to  the  shecj)  industry  of  the 
country.  As  iieretofore  noted,  liis  lirst  work  on  the  std)ie(t  of 
■■  Peni\i;in  Slice])"  was  publisluHJ  in  ISll,  and  this  wns  followed  by 
other  puhh-^hed  a(h-e>^e>  and  pamphlet>.  conchi(hng  with  a  little 
work  pid)lislied  in  |s||.  I'^roni  thi>  booklet  we  (jiiote  th(>  following 
to  >liow  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  the  wool  of  the  alpaca,  a^ 
well  ;i>  hir  the  glimpse  he  gixcs  of  the  weaving  indiistiN  ol  the 
iiat  i\e>   of    Peru  : 

'  )i'  I  he  I  U(i  <li  111  l(•.■^l  leal  (•<!  .spiTJc^,  ubviuiisl\  I  lie  a  I  ]  Kicu  is  I  lif  pre!  era  I  lie  I  mi'  for  dur 
adoption.  \\'halc\cr  may  be  i  he  classilical  inn  ni  nal  nralisis.  ihc  alpaca  is  csscniiall\ 
a  wnol-bcarinL.'  animal :  and  ni  i  he  liiii'iirss  and  softness  of  the  I  ex  I  n  res  made  I  rum  ils 
(ieece  by  the  aiicieiii  I'ei  ii\  ians  w  c  lind  ample  (eslimony  in  I  hi'  works  ol  se\  eral  of 
I  lie  early  anna  lists,  some  of  whom  acknowledge  I  ha  I  in  ijidicacy  of  weft  ihey  excei-ded 
any  cloths  at  liie  lime  maniifactun-d  in  Spain.  Tiie  same  authorities  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  beauty  and  permancy  of  the  \egeluble<iyes  used  by  the  Peruvians, 
as  well  as  of  tin-  artistic  skill  of  the  designs,  and  the  iruene.-^s  with  which  their  dolli 
was  made.  .Spinning  and  weaving,  indeed,  formcij  jiari  of  (he  ilomeslic  employment 
of  both  men  and  women;  and.  as  an  encouragemeni .  ihe  incas  kepi  puldic  eslablish- 
menl.s  in  whii  h  the  art  ol  tini'  weaving  was  lauglil  i)"(>rbii;iiy  aliirms  llial  textures 
of  both  wool  ami  coiioii.  extremely  liin'.  an<i  wove  with  pi-rfeci  rei.'ularily,  are  still 
found  in  the  Iniacas  or  sepulchral  monuments  of  ihc  am  niii  Peruvians  a  proof  not 
only  of  their  ad vancenieni  In  iIm'  art  of  weaving',  bul  al.«o  ot  the  .lurabililv  of  the 
malerial.s  used  Ity  them 

The  cajtability  rif  alpaca  wool  being  converted  into  articles  of  t'lut-  texture  is  now 
estaldislied  by  the  experieiKC  of  our  own  arli.Mans,  as  well  as  llione  of  I'niiice.    l-'ancy 
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goods  made  from  this  material,  and  having  a  superficial  luster  resembling  that  of  sil 
for  several  years  past  have  been  selling  in  the  London  and  Paris  shops,  and  are  very 
generally  introduced  into  Germany  and  other  countries.  In  quality  this  wool  differs 
from  that  of  ordinary  sheep,  exceeding  it  in  length,  softness,  and  pliability.  The  staple 
of  English  wools  is  seldom  more  than  6  inches  long,  whereas  that  of  the  alpaca  averages 
from  8  to  12,  and  sometimes  reaches  20,  acquiring  strength  without  being  accomj^anied 
by  coarseness,  the  reverse  of  which  occurs  in  our  woolly  tril)es.  Each  iilament  a]Ji>ears 
straight,  well  formed,  and  free  from  crispness,  and  the  quality  is  besides  more  uniform 
throughout  the  fleece.  There  is  also  a  transparency,  a  glittering  brightness,  upon  the 
surface,  which  gives  it  the  glossiness  of  silk,  considerably  enhanced  when  it  comes  out 
of  the  dye  vat.  It  is  distinguished  by  softness  and  elasticity,  essential  properties  in 
the  manufacture  of  fine  stuffs;  and  being  exempt  from  spiral,  curly,  and  shaggy  portions, 
when  not  too  long  it  spins  easily  and  yields  an  even  and  true  thread.  Neither  is  it 
iable  to  cotting,  which  renders  wool  adhesive  and  causes  it  to  form  knots,  difficult 
to  imravel  in  the  combing  ]irocess.  It  is  not  injured  by  keeping,  nor  does  it  lose  in 
weight. 

It  was  not,  howovor,  for  its  ([iialitios  as  a  wool-hcariii*:;  animal  alone 
that  Mr.  Walton  advocated  the  introdnction  of  the  ali)aca  into 
Britain.  He  insisted  that  its  flesh  was  an  excellent  article  of  food 
among  the  Peruvians,  and  quotes  Zarate  as  declaring  that  "llama 
and  alpaca  meat  is  extremely  wholesome,  and  as  palatable  as  that 
of  fat  sheep  in  Castile. "    Walton  himself  comments  as  follows: 

The  (juality  of  alpaca  meat  could  not  indeed  fail  to  be  good,  when  the  cleanliness  ol 
the  animal,  the  nature  of  its  food,  and  the  neat  and  delicate  manner  in  which  it  feeds, 
are  considered.  Andes  sheep  eat  nothing  but  the  purest  A'egetable  substances,  whirh 
they  cull  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  habitual  cleanliness  sm-pass  every  other  quad- 
ruined.  With  their  flesh  the  Peruvians  to  this  day  prepare  a  jerked  meat,  called  charque 
which,  stewed  with  rice  or  onions  and  tomatoes,  makes  an  excellent  dish.  On  their 
farms  it  in  fact  holds  the  ])lace  that  bacon  does  on  ours,  and  also  serves  for  a  sea  voyage. 
Td  ])re])are  it  the  meat  is  separated  from  the  l)ones  and  cut  into  long  slips,  with  a  due 
])ro])()rtion  of  fat  adhering  to  each,  and  all  the  coarse  bits  rejected.  In  this  state  it  is 
slightly  salted,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  smoked;  by  which  process,  however,  it  ho- 
C(jmes  so  hard  and  dry  that  it  requires  steeping  in  water  for  several  hours  before  it  is 
used.  Andes  sheep  eat  very  much  like  the  venison  ones  cured  in  North  .Xmcrica.  and 
certainly  the  dried  tongues  arc  superior  td  tliose  of  the  rciiidccr. 

For  ov(>r  30  years  ^Valton  coiitiniicd  his  ('(forts  lo  interest  th(>  Brit- 
ish sheep  raisers  in  the  introduction  of  alpaca  hi-ceding.  It  was  his 
idea  that  th(>  highlands  of  Scotland  afforded  conditions  of  climate 
and  vegetation  so  similar  to  the  .Vnch'aii  regions  to  which  tliey  are 
native  that  it  would  only  he  necessary  to  introduce  a  few  individuals 
of  the  species  to  start  a  new  industry.  Xumerous  attempts  were 
made  at  this  time,  and  frc(picntl\  repeated  since  then,  and  in  a  few 
isolated  instances  the  ainmals  imported  survived  and  produced 
progeny,  chielly  in  zoological  gardens  and  on  some  pri\ate  estates, 
hut  lhe>e  successes  were  so  few  and  results  so  poor  that  no  tangii)lc 
economic  effect  was  produced.  The  llama  and  alpaca,  not  only  ui 
Knglaiul  and  Scotland  hut  in  j^'rance,  Spain.  (lermany.  Austria,  and 
even  in  .\u>tralia,  in  all  of  which  countries  similar  attempts  have 
heen    made,    remain    ohjccts   of   curiositx    rather   than    of  conuncrcial 
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and  economic  value.  Apparently  the  Andean  regions  of  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Ecuador,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  of  Chile  and  Argentina, 
seem  to  be  the  only  parts  of  the  world  where  these  animals  will  thrive. 
The  high  plateaus  of  the  Andes,  the  native  habitat  of  the  llama  and 
alpaca,  at  an  elevation  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  present  the  peculiar  conditions  of  climate,  atmosphere, 
and  vegetation  under  which  the  organisms  of  these  animals  have 
been  developed,  and  these  conditions  seem  essential  to  their  successful 
l)roduction.  Their  wild  relative,  the  vicuna,  thrives  at  even  greater 
elevations,  being  found  chiefly  in  regions  that  are  from  12,000  to 
15,000  or  more  feet  above  sea  level  and  generally  above  the  snow  line. 
For  all  practical  purposes  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  at  present  the  prin- 
cipal countries  that  furnish  the  world's  supply  of  genuine  alpaca  wool. 
In  this  connection  the  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  an  interest- 
ing report  on  general  conditions  in  Bolivia  made  by  American  Min- 
ister John  D.  O'Rear  in  February,  1917,  give  an  idea  of  the  present 
status  of  the  alpaca  wool  industry  in  that  country  and  in  Peru: 

Throughout  the  arid  region  that  lies  between  the  two  Cordilleras  a  species  of  bunch 
grass  grows  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  rigors  of  winter  and  which  provides 
abundant  pasture  for  sheep  and  other  wool-bearing  animals.  Experiments  conducted 
under  Government  supervision  seem  to  indicate  that  the  alpaca  is  better  suited  to 
live  in  the  highlands  than  is  the  sheep  or  any  other  wool-bearing  animal.  The 
Government  of  Bolivia  is  making  a  special  effort  to  stimulate  the  industry,  and  the 
prndiictioii  of  idpaca  wool  is  attaining  considerable  importance  in  the  country. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

II  is  customary  1o  shear  the  alpaca  every  second  year,  hut  ii  lias  been  found  that 
llu;  wool  continues  to  grow  for  a  longer  period  and  that  it  would  probably  be  prnlital)le 
to  shear  them  only  every  tiiird  year.  The  present  yield  averages  about  10  to  lo 
pounds  per  animal  every  second  year. 

Until  recently  the  alpaca  herds  were  small  and  belonged  generally  to  Indians, 
who  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  l)reed.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  imj)rove  the  alpaca,  and  the  I'.olivian  Wool  Co..  with  headciuarters  at  Torto 
Acosta,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  has  taken  the  iinnluction  of  aljiaca  u|>  in  a 
businesslike  manner  and  is  receiving  encouragement  fioni  ihe  ( io\  iTnnient  of  I'xdixia. 
*****-)(.  -:* 

Arcfjuipa,  the  center  of  activity  in  (lie  alpaca  market,  is  located  on  the  Southern 
Itailway  of  Peru  at  an altitudeof about  S,()()Ofeet.  Here  several  housesare  eslal)lislied 
or  maintain  branch(is,  among  them  being  several  British  iirnis,  one  Spanish  linn. 
and  W.  11.  (irace  &  Co.  In  November,  191G,  it  was  said  that  about  75  per  (cnt  of 
iIk'  alpaca  brought  into  Arequipa  was  shipped  to  New  York,  and  thai  the  New  York 
market  offered  the  best  prices.  Liverpool  was  formerly  th(>  aljiaca  market,  ami  e\en 
to-day  Liverpool  quotations  are  the  controlling  faitors  in  li.xing  the  local  price.  In 
1914,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  the  j)ro<luclion  of  alj)aca  wool 
in  Teru  and  Bolivia  was  valued  at  .fiLotS,;')  l:j,  and  of  llama  wool  at  .*;!»(),  l;{7. 

•"^i'lcc  llic  ptd)lical  ion  of  Miiiislcr  ( )' Ivcnf's  rcporl,  how  cvci-.  lli'' 
oflicial  coiniiiercial  stalislics  of  Vwu  and  I')()livia  show  thai  ihcir 
has  been  a  very  coiisidefahlc  increase  in  alpaca  productioJi,  f'"'  '" 
I'.iiC)  l^■I■ll  cxpoilcd  alpaca  wool  to  I  he  value  of  £556,956  ($2, 7()!i. •'>'•"  ^- 
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llama  wool  to  the  value  of  £2,398  ($11,666);  and  vicuna  wool  to 
the  value  of  £47  ($218).  The  latest  figures  avaiLablo  from  Bolivia 
show  an  export  from  that  country  of  alpaca  wool  to  the  value  of 
162,605  bolivianos  ($63,415)  and  of  vicuna  wool  to  the  vahie  of 
11,978  bolivianos  ($4,671). 

The  guanaco,  sometimes  written  huanaco,  is  the  hirger  of  the  two 
wild  sj)ecies  of  Auchenia,  but  smaller  than  the  llama.  Its  habitat  is 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  llama,  or  for  that  matter  of  any  of 
the  other  species,  for  it  is  fouiid  from  the  higher  elevations  of  the 
Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  dowii  to  the  southernmost  sections  of 
Chile  and  Argentina,  considei'able  juiml)ers  of  guanacos  having  been 
found  even  beyoJid  tlie  Strait  of  Magelhui  on  tlie  island  of  Tierra 
(h'l  Fuego.  Some  authorities  hold  that  the  Uama  is  merely  a 
domesticated  variety  of  the  guanaco,  while  others  insist  that  the 
(Hfferejices  Ix^tweeji  them  are  sufficient  to  constitute  each  a  species. 
Walton,  who  made  a  very  thorough  study  of  tliese  animals,  held  that 
they  are  (hstiiict  s{)ecies  and  Jiotcs  tlie  following  characteristic 
differences: 

The  height  of  the  fuU-gi-own  guanaco  is  but  seldom  over  3^  to  4 
feet,  and,  like  the  alpaca,  the  body  is  longer  in  j)r()])ortion  to  lieiglit 
than  is  that  of  the  llama:  its  color  is  invariably  a  rechUsh  brown, 
although  a  few  instances  of  white  in(hvi(hials  have  been  recorded; 
the  hack  of  the  guanaco  is  soniewliat  mor{>  arched  than  that  of  the 
Ihinia.  its  coat  shaggier,  its  feet  smaller,  face  rounder,  snout  shorter, 
hody  less  t;i|)ci-ing  at  the  waist,  and  the  callosity  on  the  stenunn 
which  characterizes  both  the  llama  and  alpaca  entirely  wanting. 
Naturally  also,  the  whole  bearing  of  the  wild  animal  is  more  alert 
and  aggressive,  and  instead  of  timidly  yichhng  an  old  male  guanaco 
will  fight  and  spit  its  cud  at  an  enemy  upon  the  least  provocation. 

In  I'ccent  years  th(>  guanaco  seems  to  have  thi'ived  i-einarkably  in  the 
colder  regions  of  w  hat  was  formerly  know  ii  as  Patagonia,  in  southei-n 
Argentinn.  In  fact,  ni)ou1  six  years  ago  I  he  sheep  i-aisers  of  certain 
sections  of  the  Territory  of  .Snnia  (\-\\a  found  I  hat  the  guanacos  wei'c 
becoming  s(t  nmnerous  that  they  were  (le\;ist  ;it  ing  large  areas  of 
sheep  p;i-^l  ui'age.  A  conference  was  held  hetwcen  the  chief  of  the 
I)i\i-i()M  of  Aniiuid  Industry  of  the  Argentine  1  )ep:irl  meiil  of  .\gri- 
cult  ure  and  a  nnnd)er  of  pro  mm  cut  soul  hern  ranch  ow  nei's  m  order  to 
de\  i>e  xtnie  means  of  nu-et  ing  the  sit  uat  ion.  It  >eems  i  hat  I  he  |)ricc 
of  guanaco  >kins  had  fallen  so  low  that  it  was  no  longer  prolilahle  to 
hunt  the  anim.ab,  hence  their  rapid  mult  ipli<'al  ion.  The  result  ol 
the  conlerence  wa>  ;i  rec(innnen(l;i  I  ion  to  the  minislei'  of  agriculture 
that  elfort^  he  made  to  utili/e  and  to  dome-licate  the  guanaco  rather 
than  to  attempt  t(t  exlermmatc  it  as  a  pest.  It  was  suggeslcil  tli.it 
prizes  be  dderiMJ  to  t.inncrie-.  textile  milb,  .and  liu'ricr-'  estahlish- 
mcnts  to  ^tunulate   the  hetler  and  nioii'  economical  preo.arat  ion  of  the 
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hides  and  wool,  and  that  tho  nu'at  he  utilized  in  some  way,  even  if 
only  as  food  for  other  animals.  As  a  consequence  of  this  conference 
the  xVrgentiue  Department  of  Agriculture  is  making  experiments  at 
several  of  its  stations  to  domesticate  the  animal.  Sufhcient  time  has 
not  yet  elapsed  to  determine  whether  these  attempts  will  prove  suc- 
cessful or  not,  hut  if  they  do  there  is  no  question  hut  that  a  valua})le 
addition  to  the  animal  hushandry  industry  of  the  country  will  result. 

The  vicuna,  the  smallest  of  the  genus  Auchenia,  is  fast  disappeaiing 
notwithstanding  recent  efforts  of  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Govern- 
ments to  protect  it.  In  stature  the  animal  is  rarely  over  3  feet  tall, 
while  the  length  of  the  hody  is  about  the  same.  It  has  the  same 
arch  in  the  waist  that  characterizes  the  llama;  its  head  is  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  its  hody,  is  rounder,  and  tapers  suddenly 
to  a  small  snout  and  very  small  mouth  with  the  usual  cleft  up])er  lij). 
The  forehead  is  higher,  and  the  whole  head  is  covered  with  a  longer 
and  curlier  down  than  is  that  of  the  Uama  or  alpaca,  and  its  color 
is  invariably  a  reddish  brown.  The  nostrils  are  small,  teeth  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  species,  and  the  upper  gums,  like  those  of  the 
alpaca,  black  in  color.  The  limbs  are  slender  and  delicate  and  seem 
excessively  long  for  the  body;  the  small  feet  are  cleft  and  have 
spurs  on  the  fore  part  similar  to  those  of  the  Uama.  The  fleece  of  the 
vicuna  is  uniformly  of  a  russet,  or  reddish  brown,  color  and  is  finer, 
silkier,  and  more  valuable  than  is  that  of  even  the  alpaca.  It  extends 
from  the  fore  shoulder  all  along  the  back,  rump,  and  ujjper  flanks,  com- 
paratively little  hair  being  mixed  with  the  wool,  except  under  the 
belly,  where  the  hair  grows  longer  and  the  fleece  is  of  a  whitish  color. 

The  animal  inhabits  the  loftiest  regions  of  the  Peruvian,  Bolivian, 
and  Ecuadorean  Andes.  It  is  extremely  timid,  has  never  been 
domesticated  except  in  rare  instances  when  caught  extremely  young 
and  raised  as  a  pet  in  some  native  family,  and  has  been  the  prey  of 
the  hunter  from  the  earliest  Incaic  periods  down  to  the  recent  years 
when  the  above-named  countries  instituted  legal  measures  for  its 
protection.  Owing  to  the  laws  against  hunting  the  vicuna  and 
killing  the  timid  creature  for  its  pelt,  and  to  its  greatly  diminislied 
numbers  in  accessible  regions,  the  ex|)ort  of  its  beautiful  fleece  has 
become  negligible,  as  shown  by  the  flgures  quoted  above  in  con- 
nection with  the  export  of  alj)aca  wool.  From  an  economic  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  vicuna  may  be  considered  as  the  least  important 
of  the  four  species  of  animals  that  represent  the  Cainelidae  in  the 
New  World. 
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SWEEPINCi  noi-llnvafd  ffoni  tho  vast  and  unknown  Antarctic 
wastes,  a  <i;i'cat  sea  current  strikes  tlie  tip  end  of  the  South 
American  Continent,  seiuhn^  alon<j  tlie  whole  coast  of  (Miile 
and  Peru  its  vit ali/.in^^  inlhiences.  Another  l)ut  less  ])owei-ful 
branch  of  tliis  <;reat  current  moves  u])  the  Atlantic  coast  hut  loses 
itself  with  other  currents  before  traversin<5  many  hundred  miles  of  tlie 
Art^entine  coast.  As  a  buffer  or  dividing  line  stands  the  "  Sentinel 
of  the  South.  "  ra])e  Hoi-n,  which  for  ages  has  withstood  the  pounding 
of  tempestuous  seas.  Rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  1,400  feet,  Horn 
Island  stands  suj)reme  amid  its  dreary  and  desolate  surroundings. 
MariiuM's  of  that  region  of  the  south  seas  are  ever  on  the  lookout 
foi-  a  sight  of  its  precipitous  sides,  yet  no  ship  must  sail  too  near, 
to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  wreck  and  ruin.  No  region  in  normal 
times  exacts  such  heavy  penalties  as  do  the  tempestuous  waters  and 
the  many  islands  of  this  far-southern  archipelago.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  woild  that  comparatively  few  people  see,  yet  those  who  brave 
the  fury  of  the  seas  are  ])ermitted  to  look  upon  some  of  the  world's 
most  picturesque  and  desolate  sights.  On  the  other  hand.  ther(> 
are  times  when  the  sailing  ship  or  the  steamer  may  pass  around 
(/ape  Horn  or  enter  Magellan  Strait  on  the  ])osom  of  an  almost 
traiKpiil  sea.  A  few  years  ago  when  a  lai'ge  excursion  steamer 
hearing  hundreds  of  j)assengers  from  the  I'nited  States  passed 
through  Magellan  nature  herself  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of  moods. 
The  suJi  sent  foi'th  its  bright  rays,  while  smooth  waters  added  to  th(> 
])leasurc  of  the  sight-seers.  On  the  average,  however,  the  region  of 
Ca})e  Horn  has  at  least  260  cloudy  or  lainy  days  a  year,  so  the  V(\vager 
who  finds  sunshine  aTid  ])laci(l  watei's  may  consider  himself  especially 
forlunale.  The  a^■erage  li'aveler  around  the  Iloni  |terehance  niav 
catch  distant  views  of  desolate  islands;  but  it  I'cmaiiis  for  those  who 
use  the  -^niall  steamers  ov  coasting  scjioonel's  to  obtain  ;i  close  iiili-o- 
duclion,  not  only  to  I  he  i-^lands  about  Cape  llorn.  but  lo  1  he  pictur- 
es(pie  coast  lines  that  streleh  northward  for  hundreds  of  miles  on 
eit  her  side  of  t  he  cont  ineni . 

Pun  I  a  Aicnas  is  the  home  of  ni;in  \  --ma  II  >l  ea  ni  ;i  nd  ^ailing  vessels, 
two  of  the  former  tv|»c>  being  I  he  ('li'ihn  and  tlu"  \l(i(i<illii  m  s.  each 
having  a  1.1  10  loiinage.  which  are  operated  forlnighlly  between 
\'alparaiso  ;iiiil  I'linl.i  Aicna>.  The>e  lillle  \-essels  call  al  ihc 
nunieroii-  ^niail  ports  r.ireK  if  excr  \i-^ite(|  b\  large  \'essel> ;  iIk'V 
aUo  operate  through  Sni\lh  ('haniiel.  along  which  lie>  sonic  ol  the 
world  >  nio>l  |)ict  Uicxple  >cener\  .  yel  >o  isolated  that  few  people 
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Tlic  |>iitl  of  (iiilli'Kris  is  IocuIcmI  ii  few  milo  (mm  lln'  ocimii  mi  a  ii\i'i  of  I  In-  same  lumir.  Hi'IH-  lh«'  Ji']''^ 
lire  very  >;rral .  ri-^iin;  aiul  fulling  U)  tvv\  or  iiioic,  as  is  .shown  by  tin'  cotilraslinK  picliiros-  (•iillcKj'l 
is  all  iinporliiiii  lowii  in  coiincciioii  with  slircp  raisiii);  in  soiillu-rn  ArKciilinu,  uiiil  is  visiit'd  yoiiri> 
liy  iiiiiny  of  flu'  smallrr  sIcaiiiiTs  Dial   |>ly  up  and  down  llic  ArKi'iiliiU'  coast. 
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see  its  Ix'jiuty.  Those  ^vho  ^i)  to  that  part  of  the  world  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  smaller  steamer  service  throuj>;h  this  iidand  ehaiinel. 
or  Avlio  use  some  of  the  other  httle  steamers  that  ])\y  to  inimeroiis 
])oints  in  the  Fuegian  Arehi])elago,  have  op])ort unities  also  for 
observing  at  close  range  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  far-soutliern 
region — a  region  approximately  1,000  miles  farther  south  than 
('a])e  Town  in  Africa. 

The  natives  who  inhabit  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  largest  of  the 
islands,  are  not  as  a  rule  "canoeists, "  as  most  people  would  suppose, 
judging  from  natural  surroundings.  Speaking  of  the  archipelago  as 
a  whole,  there  are  three  different  native  tribes  who  live  there:  The 
Om\s.  the  Yaghans,  and  the  Alacalufs.  The  former  are  more 
luimerous,  while  some  authorities  place  the  Yaghans  at  only  about 
200  and  the  Alacalufs  at  800.  The  Onas  and  the  Alacalufs  offer 
some  striking  contrasts,  one  of  these  being  the  apparent  lack  of 
canoeing  propensities  of  the  former  and  the  well-devel()])ed  aquatic 
characteristics  of  the  latter.  The  canoes  of  the  Alacalufs  are  often 
large  enough  to  hold  25  or  .30  people,  and  appear  to  answer  the 
])urposes  of  interisland  trips  fairly  well;  but  in  workmanship  these 
canoes  represent  a  crude  mechanical  ability.  The  canoes  of  the 
Yaghans,  who  live  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  Fuego  Island,  are 
usually  smaller  than  those  of  the  Alacalufs.  The  Yaghans  present 
another  interesting  characteristic,  the  men  being  fearless  and 
excellent  boatmen  but  unable  to  swim,  while  the  women  are  said 
to  be  good,  if  not  expert,  swimmers.  The  Onas,  outnumbering  the 
other  tribes,  appear  to  be  an  intermediate  race,  their  stature  being 
smaller  than  that  of  the  Patagonians,  farther  north,  but  larger  than 
that  of  their  fellow  tribes  of  the  archipelago.  The  Onas  maintain 
themselves  largely  by  hunting  rather  than  by  fishing. 

Considering  the  fact  that  in  the  region  of  the  Fuegian  Archipelago 
there  are  usually  so  many  cloudy  or  rainy  days  a  year,  one  would 
think  that  human  beings  would  migrate  farther  northward  to  a  more 
pleasant  climate.  But  thes  •  southern  peoples  do  not  appear  to  be 
great  rovers,  clinging  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  Natives  and  a  few 
foreigners  have  in  some  instances  combined  forces  with  the  result 
that  cattle  or  sheep  stations  of  rather  a  permanent  nature  exist  on 
islands  that  have  be(^n  named  Lenox,  Nueva,  Picton,  Navarino,  etc., 
while  on  the  more  westerly  islands  w(^  find  the  mining  settlements  of 
Noir,  Diego  Ramirez,  and  a  few  other  hamlets.  Mission  stations  have 
also  been  established  at  Douglas,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Navarin 
Island,  about  a  mile  up  a  little  stream  known  by  the  same  name:  and 
the  BiLLETiN  is  pleased  to  present  Ik  rewith  a  ph()tograi)h  of  this 
little  isolated  settlement.  Ushuwaia,  the  world's  southenimost 
permanent  si'ttlement,  also  boasts  of  a  mission  station.  Another  one 
is  some  miles  up  the  coast  of  Fuc^go,  known  as  Salesiana.  A  short 
distance  north  of  Ushuwaia  at  the  eastern  end  of  Beagle  Cliannel, 
there  is  another  small  settlement  called  Ifarberton 
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From  Punta  Arenas  the  traveler  who  wishes  to  visit  the  local  ports 
en  route  northward  on  tlie  Atlantic  must  avoid  the  larger  steamer. 
Local  vessels  are  usually  available  every  few  weeks;  and  if  one  is  a 
good  sailor  the  trip  presents  interesting  sights,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  along  the  south  Argentine  coast  some  of  the  world's 
liighest  tides  are  encountered.  It  appears  that  from  around  C'ape 
Horn  a  strong  current  comes,  passing  northward  through  the  wS trait 
Le  Maire  and  along  the  north  of  Staten  Island  and  Eastern  Tierra 
del  Fuego  shore,  causing  very  high  tides  at  the  entrance  to  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  where  an  outward-flowing  current  unites  with  it;  the 
two  as  they  flow  northward  along  the  Argentine  coast  produce  high 
tides  at  each  port  until  the  stream  merges  generally  into  the  ocean 
off  Cape  C'orrientes.  Fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  land,  however, 
the  current  is  not  strong,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  sea  that  the  larger 
vessels  pass  northward  or  southward. 

Hugging  the  coast  from  Cape  Virgins  northward  the  smaller 
stsamers  go  on  the  bosom  of  the  current,  stopping  first  at  Gallegos, 
a  port  of  nearly  1,000  population  situated  about  10  miles  up  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  Most  of  the  residents  are  cattle  and  sheep 
men,  as  the  lands  of  that  region  are  better  adapted  to  stock  raising 
than  to  agriculture.  The  port  annually  imports  coal,  fencing  wire, 
sheep  dip,  provisions,  etc.  in  return  for  wool,  skins,  and  other  raw 
products.  From  Gallegos  there  is  a  cross-country  trail  to  Punta 
Arenas,  over  which  wheeled  vehicles  may  travel,  the  journey  requiring 
about  three  days. 

Along  this  shore  the  rise  and  fall  of  tlie  tide  varies  greatly,  some 
places  at  least  50  feet;  and  therefore  vessels  anchored  off  the  port, 
as  weU  as  larger  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gallegos  River,  some- 
times find  themselves  aground.  Immediately  off  Gallegos  cargo  is 
easily  landed  at  high  tide,  but  at  low  tide  a  narrows-gauge  railway 
along  the  sloping  shore  is  used,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  illustration. 

Despite  isolation  and  a  climate  not  especially  attractive  to  the 
stranger,  the  southernmost  tips  of  Argentina  and  Chile  proper,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  islands  of  the  archipelago,  have  quite  an  important 
bearing  on  the  world's  supply  of  wool,  mutton,  and  other  raw 
jiroducts.  Recent  advices  from  Punta  Arenas,  which  is  the  metro]K)- 
lis  of  that  far  southern  region,  ])lace  that  little  city's  population  at 
over  16,000  people  and  the  number  of  sheep  at  about  2,000,000.  By 
early  summer  of  the  present  year  Punta  Arenas  is  to  have  a  large 
shoe  factory  in  operation,  if  nothing  happens  to  prevent  its  com- 
pletion. Modern  shoe  machinery  is  already  on  the  ground  and  a  cap- 
ital of  nearly  $300,000  has  been  raised  and  stands  back  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  new  factory  will  begin  operations  with  from  30  to  40 
men  and  local  supplies  of  leather  will  be  utilized.  "WTien  it  is  recalled 
that  this  city  imported  from  northern  Chile  alone  $250,000  worth  of 
shoes  and  leather  goods  during  a  recent  year,  the  bright  prospects  of 
the  new  enterprise  may  be  more:  readily  appreciated. 
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A   AfONG  the  ])a|)oi-s  read  at    this  conAention  which  assenihh'd  in 
/\  the  city  ol  Cincinnati  on  April  IS  and  continued  in  session 

/  \  to  A])i-il  20.  1!MS.  and  the  papers  |)repare(l  in  advance  by 
the  ollicials  of  the  Foreign  TraiU'  Council,  were  a  number  of 
more  than  oi'<hnary  interest.  Of  tlie  lattei- the  j)aj)er  on  lOxports  Con- 
trol in  a  clear  and  concise  mamu'r  treats  of  the  relation  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  to  forcMoii  tia<h'.  While  not  everyone  will  a<ii'e(>  with 
its  conclusions  as  to  the  pi()1)able  effects  of  the  limitations  on  trade 
enforced  by  the  War  Tra<h'  Board,  or  j)erhaps  in  all  cas(>s  concur 
as  to  tlie  i)asis  upon  wliich  these  limitations  should  rest,  yet  no  fair- 
nniKh'd  person  can  fail  to  see  that  the  paper  is  written  in  a  broad, 
l)atriotic  spirit  which  would  subordinate  all  ])usiness  and  conunercial 
interests  to  the  one  j)rime  purpose  of  winning  the  war.  Tiiat  its 
author  suggests  doubts  whether  some  of  tlie  achninistrative  decisions 
of  the  Wai-  Ti-ade  Board  tend  to  this  (mkI,  (h'tracts  nothing  from  the 
\abie  of  his  paper. 

This  paper  hr(»a(ll\  ebissifies  tlie  bulk  of  oui'  foicign  ti'ade  geo- 
gra])hi(all\  in  two  classes:  Fii-st.  that  with  the  allied  countries  of 
ICui'ope.  to  liichide  also  liritish  and  Fi'ench  colonies.  In  this  class 
the  ha  la  nee  of  I  rade  in  f;i\dr  of  t  he  I'nited  .States  was.  in  I'.M  7.  m-arly 
$4, 000, 000. ()()().  Second,  that  with  Latin  .Vm(>rica,  Asia,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  Africa  (not  British  i  in  which  the  balance  of  ti-ade 
was  again>t  the  lulled  Slate>  in  1017  to  an  amount  of  S70!l.  lO'J.OOO. 
The  diU'ereiice  between  these  two  balances  at  the  present  time.  it.  is 
>;iid.  i>  t  h;il  I  he  lii->l  j-e  presei  1 1 "-"  crei  ht  pure  and  >i  in  pie  "  and  t  he  sec- 
ond a  debit  which  !ini--t  he  paid  ill  gold  or  its  eqlii  \  alelit .  Ill  ordill.-iry 
linie--  a  pall  of  1  he  balance  (hie  b\-  l"]lirope  would  go  to  settle  the 
balance>  due  lo  Latin  .\meiica  iiiid  A-ia.  hut  now  the  Liiropeaii 
balance  i>  a  cre(lil   merely  which  c;iii  not   be  iiM'd  to  p;i\   another  debt. 

Diiriiii,'  the  pa-st  tliree  years  ihc  tici  ini]>i)rt,s  of  gold  iiilo  ilic  I  niicd  St;it<'.-<  liuvi' 
aggregated  $1 ,  MU.L'M.OOO,  or  ;iii  ;i\(T;igc  of  :?:{77,()!I(),()(H)  \»-x  :iiiiiiini  Ivmh  il'  \\<' 
aH.Humo  that,  tlii.s  avcrag'-  will  Wf  iiniinniiiicd.  wliiili  i~  IkhiIIv  inol.alilc.  no  t'uilin'r 
detnoii.-^lraliou  Ih  nPC0M.sary  to  .sliow  tliat  in  order  to  contiime  tlic  iiii])orlatioii  ol  lli<' 
producf.H  n'<|iiir<'d  by  tlu*  Unitod  Stales,  not  oidy  woidd  this  yearly  iidlow  of  gol<l  t'"' 
entirely  abworhed    hut    the  lmIiI   re,serve8  of  tlie  couiitrv  would   have  to  he  fiirili'T 
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drawn  upon  to  tlie  extent  of  about  1332,000,000  per  annum.  In  otlier  words,  in  four 
yexrs'  time,  if  not  less,  all  the  surplus  of  gold  accumulated  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  war  would  be  exhausted  and  the  basis  of  the  large  credit  operations  with  Europe 
seriously  weakened. 

The  $332,000,000  is  arrived  at  by  subtracting  $377,090,000,  tlic 
average  annual  import  of  gold,  from  the  Latin  American  and  Asiatic 
unfavorable  balance  of  $709,190,000.  The  logic  of  this  is  to  treat  a 
trade  balance  as  being  ordinarily  paid  in  cash.  But  is  it  so  ?  If 
one  could  look  at  a  national  trade  balance  as  something  near  akin 
to  the  difference  between  personal  income  and  outgo  then  many 
things  would  be  simplified  which  are  otherwise  difficult.  In  truth,  a 
national  trade  balance  is  no  balance  at  all.  As  often  as  not  a  country 
with  a  constant  "balance  of  trade"  against  it  accumulates  both  gold 
and  wealth — such,  for  example,  did  England  l)ef()rc  tlic  war — while 
another  country  with  a  constant  "balance  of  trad(>'"  in  its  favor 
accumulates  neither  wealth  nor  gold.  If  there  ])e  a  (hmgcr  that  the 
United  States  will  be  depleted  of  its  large  gold  reserve,  it  will  arise 
from  other  causes  than  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  Latin 
America  or  Asia.  If  there  were  needed  any  proof  that  trade  bal- 
ances have  little  directly  to  do  with  gold  reserves,  it  cm  be  found  in 
the  recent  status  of  United  wStates  trade  with  Spain,  Holland,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  In  1917  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  with  these  five  countries  was  over  $214,000,000,  yet 
the  American  dollar  remained  constantly  at  a  heavy  discount  in  all 
of  them  and  American  gold  constantly  seeped  into  each  of  them 
Of  course  this  can  all  be  explained,  but  the  fact  remains  that  trade 
balances  of  themselves  mean  little  or  nothing  unless  explained,  and 
then  as  often  as  not  they  mean  something  the  coiiti-arv  of  whnt 
they  seem  to  mean. 

Not  everyone  will  agi'cc  with  the  treatment  of  the  end)ai"go  (jues- 
tion  in  this  j)aj)(M-,  for  the  reason  tliat  the  princij)al  causation  of  the 
embargo  on  shi])ments  to  neutral  countries  is  not  the  j)()sitive  act 
of  the  Government  through  the  War  Trade  Board;  in  other  words, 
not  the  legal  embargo,  but  the  economic  embargo  created  by  the 
scarcity  of  shipping.  This  last  will  of  necessity  curtail  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  (Jranting 
that  the  war  interests  be  a(le;piately  safeguarded  from  the  designs 
of  enemy  traders,  there  are  no  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  continuing,  and  as  far  as  possible  fostering,  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  to  tlie  fullest  extent  that  the 
shipping  situation  allows.  But  no  one  in  Latin  America  or  in  the 
United  States  can  be  Idind  to  the  fact  that  for  a  year  at  least  there 
will  })e  of  necessity  a  curtailment  in  this  trade,  as  in  all  neutral  trade. 
The  j)urpose  then  of  eveiyone  should  be  to  assist  in  directing  the 
lopping-off    ])rocess    toward    the   least    essential    trades,      'i'liis   it   is 
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understood  is  the  jjiirposr  of  (he  War  Trade  IJoard  and  this  is  also 
the  j)ur|)()se  of  the  National  Foreign  Trach'  Council.  In  its  j)a|)er 
under  discussion  the  council  says : 

In  order  that  the  United  States  may,  without  seriously  wcakeniu^^  it.s  ecuuoniic 
position,  continue  the  enormous  shipments  to  the  European  allies  and  their  depend- 
encies of  merchandise  and  supplies  that  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  purchase  from  Latin  America 
and  the  Far  East  the  raw  materials  needed  by  its  manufacturers  and  the  food  prod- 
ucts required  to  replace  those  sent  to  Europe,  it  is  imperative  that  shipments  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  Latin  American  countries  and  to  the  Far  East  be  not  only  fully 
maintained  at  a  Aolume  proportionate  to  the  tonnage  of  imports  and  greatly  augmented 
as  the  supply  of  ocean  tonnage  increases.  To  attain  this  result,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  movement  of  merchandise  be  removed, 
as  far  as  consistent  with  public  safety. 

And  again  certain  raw  products  are  absolutely  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  mate- 
rial which  must  be  sent  to  Canada  and  Europe,  and  food  products  must  be  imported 
on  an  enormous  scale  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  must  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

Well  and  good  as  to  those  raw  {)roducts  needed  for  essential  manu- 
lacturing  that  can  not  he  suj)i)lied  in  the  counti'v,  hut  as  to  food 
products  "imported  to  take  the  place  of  those  sent  out  of  the  country,' 
here  is  a  waste,  and  even  in  times  of  peace,  a  needless  waste.  It 
is  necessary  to  supply  the  allies  with  cofl'ee  and  sugar,  the  former 
of  which  the  ['nited  States  (h)es  not  prcxhice.  and  the  latter  inach'- 
(juately,  and  it  may  he  that  the  most  economic  route,  economic  in 
time,  cost,  and  in  slnj)ping  space  is  sometimes  via  the  rnit(Hl  States. 
But  it  is  otherwise  as  to  gi'ain  and  meat:  tiiese  should  in  all  cases 
go  direct.  So  long  as  the  United  States  is  ahle  to  ship  1  pound 
of  meat  or  grain,  of  its  own  prochice,  to  Europe  not  a  single  pound 
sliouhl  he  iinpoi'lcd  li-om  Aigcntina.  Argentina's  interest  is  to  get 
its  meat  and  grain  to  lMn'o|)c.  The  highest  prices  are  there,  and  it 
will  not  complain  at  any  adjustment  of  shipping  in  furtiierance  of 
this  idea. 

Ml'.  Percival  Far(|uliar,  president.  Hiazil  Railways  Co..  icad  a 
pa|)er  on  American  Investnieni  to  Safeguaid  Souices  of  lOssential 
I\aw  Maleiials. 

Some  yeai's  ago  when  the  BiMJ-rriN'  of  the  Pan  American  I'niou 
hegan  to  urge  the  (h)ctriiu'  that  as  concerning  ihc  I'nitcMl  Stato  in 
its  li'ade  with  Latin  America,  it  was  hetter  to  l)U\  th;iii  to  x'll.  ihcic 
was  hut  little  response  fr'om  .-iiiy  (piarler  in  the  country.  I'^alsc 
notions  ahout  trade  hah-inces.  which  aic  even  yet  cnirciit  in  a  nicas- 
lU'c.  dispox'd  many  to  ai'guc  thai  hccan^e  P»ia/,il.  for  exanipli'.  ex- 
|)orted  in  \;dnc>  Iwicc  a--  much  to  the  I'nilcd  Slates  as  it  importc<l 
therefi'om,  that  of  a  consc'inciicc  ihc  Litlci-  ((lunlry  wms  in  sonic 
ways  a  loser.  'I'hc  nolion  --ccincd  In  he  thai  pmlit  \\a>  only  in 
selhng:  llial  huying  hke  eating  was  a  iieccs>:ir\  hiil  dcslructisc  pro- 
cc(hn-c.  .Mr.  l'\-ir-(pihar  read  ;i  list  of  Cnitecl  Slalo  imports  aggrc- 
iiatini;-  a   hillinn  and  a   h.-df  ni   \;dne>  ni    r.)l7.  L-irgcly  ni.'idc  np  <il   i">- 
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ports  from  Latin  America.  .Vmong  the  larger  items  on  the  hst, 
hides  and  skins,  sisal,  nitrate,  (•o])per,  rubber,  mineral  oils,  wool, 
manganese,  tin,  linseed,  all  Latin  American  products,  enter  directly 
in  the  inchistry  of  tlie  Ignited  States  and  furnish  a  basis  for  a  sul)- 
stantial  part  thereof. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  most  important  element 
in  the  future  of  manufacturing  countries  is  raw  material.  Granted 
that  the  resources  of  raw  material  in  the  United  States  are  greater 
than  the  like  resources  of  any  rival  or  possible  rival,  it  must  also  be 
conceded  that  there  is  need  for  the  products  of  other  countries.  The 
belief  grows  that  in  order  to  make  the  future  secure  there  must  be 
ownership  control  of  the  sources  of  supply.  This  is  the  view  that  Mr. 
Farquhar  takes,  and  there  is  some  justification  for  it,  although  it 
conflicts  more  or  less  with  our  prewar  theories  of  world  trade.  The 
industries  of  the  United  States  have  been  built  upon  the  base  of  equal 
opportunity  in  raw  materials.  The  pioihicer  of  cotton  sells  to  the 
spinner  here  or  to  the  foreign  spinner  alike.  There  is  no  ex})ort  tax 
to  ham])er  the  latter  or  favor  the  former.  The  foreign  purchaser 
stands  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  domestic  })urchaser.  So  in  the 
reverse,  the  United  States  has  bought  its  wool,  hides,  rubber,  and 
other  raw  materials  in  foreign,  but  free,  fields,  where  English,  Ameri- 
can, German,  and  French  all  stood  alike.  This  was  the  rule  and  the 
custom,  and  under  it  investment  in  foreign  sources  of  supply  had 
but  one  objective;  and  that,  j)rofit  to  the  investor.  In  place  of  this 
free  condition  of  trade  in  raw  materials  the  German  advanced  a  dif- 
ferent thought.  He  developed  the  idea  that  in  all  cases  German- 
owned  raw  material  was  primarily  for  Germany;  that  other  countries 
might  be  denie<l,  or,  at  the  least,  heavily  handicapped  in  the  purchase. 
The  foolish  American  might  sell  his  cotton  or  the  foolish  Englishman 
his  coal,  but  the  astute  German  would  sell  no  potash  except  upon  ex- 
travagant terms;  and,  furthermore,  if  he  owned  a  mine  or  other  pro- 
ducing source  of  raw  material  anywhere  in  the  world  Germany  had 
the  hrst  right  to  the  product.  Mr.  Farquhar  and  many  with  him  are 
inclined  to  go  a  step  on  the  German  way,  not  ])erhaps  because  they 
fancy  the  way  itself,  but  because  they  believe  it  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  German  trade  competition.  But  before  committing 
one's  self  to  this  view  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Germany  has 
devel()])ed  another  view,  an  elaboration  of  the  former,  although  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  change,  only  a 
complete  expose  of  the  German  purpose  that  before  was  only  in  i)art 
disclosed.  Germany  would  now  control  sources  of  raw  material 
not  by  private  and  individual  ownership  by  Germans,  but  by  politi- 
cal and  military  domination  by  Germany.  Against  this  newly  dis- 
closed purpose  the  formula  of  Foreign  Investment  to  Safeguard  the 
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Sources     of     Essential     Kaw    Material     does     not    apjx'ar    to    he    an 
ade  |iiate  antidote. 

A  very  sane  paper  was  that  read  hy  Mi'.  W.  Iv  Tarlton.  of  St.  Louis. 
on  What  Part  Credit  May  or  Should  IMay  in  the  I)t>velo|»nient  of  ()ui- 
Foreign  Trade.  In  the  application  of  tiiis  subject  to  Latin  America  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  lias  on  a  number  of  occasions 
drawn  attention  to  some  mistaken  notions  about  Latin  American 
long  credits,  and  in  particular  the  notion  that  the  United  Stat(>s 
ex[)orter  d(>li])erately  handicapped  himself  by  not  selling  his  goods 
on  the  long  terms  granted  by  English  and  Germans.  Mr.  Tarlton's 
experience  as  an  exporter  enabl(>s  liim  to  see  the  matter  in  its  j)roper 
light.     He  says: 

American  exporters  have  l)een  haraiiuued  l)y  writers  of  various  (  reeds  aiul  ton^ue.s, 
even  American  writers,  for  their  rigidity  of  terms,  and  in  contradistinction  thereto 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  lil)erality  of  Germany.  We,  of  course,  have  to-day  our 
own  ideas  as  to  the  extent  of  Germany's  liberality.  England  and  other  exj)orting 
countries  have  been  extolled  and  their  praises  sung.  We  have  been  told  of  their 
philanthro})y,  of  their  enterprise,  of  their  investments  made  for  pioneering  enterprises 
with  no  desire  for  return  except  as  a  benefit  to  their  country  as  a  whole,  but  all  ui  this 
is  quite  misleading.  True  enough,  in  your  experience  as  exporters,  you  will  lind 
that  in  many  instances  long  terms  have  been  granted  and  liberal  credits  extended 
by  manufacturers  in  these  various  countries,  but  an  analysis  of  the  situation  will 
invariably  show  that  these  long  terms  and  liberal  credits  have  been  extended  only 
after  careful  investigation  and  after  applying  the  same  general  rules  that  should  always 
govern  the  extension  of  credit  of  any  character.  Even  our  so-called  "American"' 
cash  terms  are  quite  freely  indulged  in  by  our  com])etitors  in  international  trade, 
and  more  often  than  otherwise,  are  demanded  by  ihcm.  ('(inscr\alism  pervades  tlir 
mind  of  every  intelligent  credit  grantor,  whether  he  learn  it  from  an  American  business 
primer  or  from  an  English,  French,  or  Dutch.  The  .'^horl-term  jjrinciplc.  which.  I 
adinii,  is  desired  by  every  American  manufacturer,  is  fundamentally  sound,  idcid. 
and,  in  fad,  enviable,  and  the  time  is  ri|)e  for  a  forceful  alliludc  toward  short  terms, 
especial  I, \-  in  lines  nf  (pi  ii-k  I  urnoNcr  p(issii)ilit  ies.  cDniinndil  ies.  ele. 

Mr.  Tarhon  recognizes,  howcxcr,  that  not  all  countries  ^taml 
alike  as  to  jiecessary  credit,  lie  xcry  clearly  states  the  case  so  far 
as  it  touches  Latin  .Vnierica  thus: 

Some  of  the  countries  that  represent  lo-ilay  ilie  iim^i  iiieraii\c  lield  f(ir  America:: 
products  have  an  insuflicieiit  home  capital  lnr  llie  iieeiis  ni  tiieir  leeal  eunimenial 
interests  and  the  siinullaneniis  (ievelii|mieiil  (if  llieir  ewii  naliiral  resuirces.  Mer 
chants  in  sucli  countries  are  comjielle  I  le  jilay  a  niosl  iin|MiilaiiI  part.  Tiiey  are  i>\ 
necos.sity  forced  to  place  goods  willi  ihe  ciinsiinier  mi  creilii,  due  I  (M  lie  fad  ilia  I  rd  urns 
yield(!d  on  invested  capital  from  agricultural  (  iiieipriscs  i  wliicli.  ef  loiirse,  u'"  i"  make 
up  the  princi[)al  industries  of  these  lesser  (le\  elupel  countries  ,  while  lilieial,  de  nei 
occur  at  sufiicienlly  rat)idly  recurring  inlerxals  \n  [icrmil  cash  irausacl  iens.  Thesi- 
.same  merchants  or  imi)orters  are  also  calle  1  upiui  to  advauee  iieavily  fur  freight,  duty. 
landing  charges,  etc.,  and  unless  credit  is  extended  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  l>ii\ 
freely.  In  sparsely  settled  counlries  these  .«aine  merchants,  in  many  instances,  arc 
also  bankers,  and  as  such  are  hampered  at  certain  sea.soiis  ef  the  year  for  ready  ciwli- 
The  long  delay  in  securing  imported  menliaiidise,  <\ui-  \n  irauspertalion  dilliciiltics. 
mainifaduring  delays,  etc.,  necessitates  the  impoiler  in  these  ceuiilries  carrying  lariier 
stocks  than  wniiid  be  nece.^.sary  were  supjilies  a\ailaiile  iu  shelter  lime. 
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Until  the  war  is  ended  and  we  know  how  it  has  ended,  so  long  as 
the  possibiUty  exists  that  German  purposes  may  notjin'the  endjbe- 
come  world  purposes,  no  one  can  confidently  dispute  the  opinion 
more  or  less  prevailing  now,  while  the  uncertainty  remains,  that  Ger- 
man commercial  ideas  will  be  adopted  and  enforced  by  other  countries 
in  the  after-war  contest  for  trade  which  most  believe  will  be  acute. 
But  given  the  condition  that  Germany  be  defeated,  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  defeat  of  German  arms  will  be  the  defeat  of  German 
ideals  as  well.  That  national  shipping  will  discriminate  in  favor  of 
national  trade  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  George  L.  Duval,  of  New  York,  in 
his  paper  on  Our  Commerce  with  South  America.  Here  Mr.  Duval 
takes  a  leaf  out  of  the  German  book.     He  says: 

Aside  from  the  transcendent  importance  which  the  war  has  given  to  transportation, 
it  bids  fair  to  be  the  keystone  of  post-bellum  commerce.  In  the  impending  struggle 
for  commercial  expansion  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
each  country  will  l)e  pledged  to  support  its  separate  commerce  with  discrimination 
against  competitors.  There  has  been  no  discrimination  in  tonnage  in  the  past  except 
in  respect  to  German  requirements,  but  elsewhere  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  har- 
ness an  extensive  merchant  marine  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs. 
As  a  separate  enterprise  it  seeks  the  most  profitable  employment  outward  and  home- 
ward, and  as  Europe  has  offered  much  the  broader  market  for  foreign  products,  the 
bulk  of  homeward  tonnage  has  been  directed  there,  and  wherever  it  assembles  there 
will  the  lower  rates  of  freight  prevail.  While,  therefore,  the  advantage  remains  with 
us  of  a  greater  independence  of  foreign  supplies  than  Europe  enjoys,  it  does  not  escape 
penalty,  nor  liave  the  benefits  derived  from  a  protective  tariff  been  all  an  unearned 
increment.  It  is  difficult  under  existing  conditions  to  visualize  a  tonnage  surplus, 
yet  it  has  recurred  at  intervals  for  long  periods,  without,  however,  any  present  pros- 
pect that  it  will  occur  again.  The  construction  of  tonnage  now  engaging  the  greatest 
activity  under  the  requirements  of  Government  also  answers  a  loud  and  insistent  call 
on  behalf  of  the  commerce  of  the  future. 

The  difficulty  with  this  idea,  supposing  that  having  failed  by  arms, 
tlie  war  must  be  continued  in  the  industrial  field,  is  to  know  how  to 
correlate  all  the  national  industries,  how  cause  them  to  move  together 
in  foreign  trade  on  a  single  front,  how  make  ecpiitable  the  give  and 
the  take.  Individualism  has  been  the  base  of  our  trade,  domestic 
and  foreign.  Can  we,  without  a  complete  change  in  all  our  ideals 
and  characteristics,  do  as  the  Germans  do  ^  After  all,  if  Germany  be 
defeated,  what  need  is  there  of  change  ?  In  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  his  paper  Mr.  Duval  speaks  of  his  early  contact  with  South  Ameri- 
can affairs  as  being  coincident  in  the  mid-eighties  with  the  initial 
drive  made  by  Germany  agahist  predominating  British  commerce. 
British  trade  began  by — 

sending  out  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  representatives  recruited  from  Iheir 
trained  assistants  at  home  to  locate  branches  there,  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  the  mother  country  as  well  as  its  needs,  especially  as  the  latter  served 
to  market  the  i)roducts  of  those  distant  c-ountries  to  which  they  were  sent  on  a  mis- 
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sion  of  ppafcfiil  conquest,  woll  advised  that  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  fnrniiiif: 
markets  is  readiness  to  meet  the  details  of  local  recjuirements  while  bringing  them 
gradually  into  harmony  with  more  advanced  practice.  With  abundant  financial 
backing  the  branches  established  abroad  not  only  maintained  adequate  and  well- 
adapted  stocks  of  merchandise,  but  were  also  able  to  extend  the  terms  of  credit  upon 
which  the  volume  of  business  is  predicated.  Tn  addition  to  capital  necessary  for  the 
immediate  needs  of  commerce,  large  facilities  were  put  practically  in  the  control  of 
the  merchants  and  made  available  for  public  works  and  ))rivate  local  enterprises, 
the  development  of  which,  besides  yielding  a  handsome  return  to  capital  per  se  and 
the  advantages  accruing  from  providing  the  materials  required,  also  brought  the 
marketing  of  the  product  to  the  merchant's  care,  yielding  a  separate  compensation. 
As  a  rule,  the  important  ])ublic  and  private  works  financed  by  British  capital  were 
subjects  of  contracts  for  construction  and  frequently  for  operation,  becoming  in  this 
way  permanent  feeders  of  commerce.  A  vast  organization  accordingly  Evolved  itself 
through  which  the  three  essential  elements  of  ca[)ital.  manufacture,  and  distribution 
coordinated  for  a  common  purpose.  Each  li\-ing  within  its  proper  s{)h('re  and  assist- 
ing the  other  gave  to  Britain  a  mortgage  upon  fertile  fields  and  a  harvest  which 
p\Tamided  her  wealth.  The  .security  engendered  by  this  structure  became,  however, 
in  time,  an  element  of  weakne.-^s  through  diminished  care  and  a  degree  of  assertiveness, 
especially  as  the  personnel  of  representation  deteriorated.  Scions  sent  to  replace  their 
sires  fell  behind  standard  and  were  prone  to  regard  established  conditions  as  prescrip- 
tive rights.  Forming  social  circles  of  their  own  they  held  aloof  from  local  society, 
dej)ending  constantly  mor(>  on  subordinates  less  familiar  with  the  amenities  which 
count  for  so  much  among  people  accustomed  to  the  punctilio  and  to  the  refinements 
in  intercourse.  This,  briefly,  was  the  situation  upon  which  the  (ierman  hordes  of 
commerce  descended.  A\'hatever  may  be  said  of  their  methods,  of  which  we  know 
.something  in  warfare,  their  diligence  and  application  in  following  a  successful  exam- 
ple are  not  to  be  overlooked.  A  preliminary  training  by  apprenticeship  in  Kngland 
and  abroad  gave  their  young  men  a  knowledge  of  the  procedure  that  had  won,  which 
was  adopted  and  projected  by  them  in  greater  degree.  Meticulous  care  was  bestowed 
upon  details,  no  pains  were  spared  to  meet  local  demands,  and  the  terms  of  credit 
were  greatly  extended,  showing  that  the  fundamental  lesson  of  i(»i|i(i;ii  ion  liciwccii 
merchant,  manufacturer,  and  banker  had  thoroughly  impressed  itself;  in  fad  quasi 
partnerships  were  formed  between  these  elements,  and  the  movement  en  mas.se  was 
irresistible.  The  value  of  acquiring  a  control  of  local  enterprises  as  adjuncts  tn 
commerce.  moreoM-r,  diij  not  escape  apprecial  imi.  and  <>ennan  capital  is  iargelx 
invested,  ])articuiarl\-  in  the  various  branches  of  eiecuical  (|e\c]n|iiiieiii ,  while  ilie 
legations  and  consular  ollices,  translated  into  sublimated  ccunniercial  agemii's.  lia\e 
been  at  the  service  of  their  merchants  and  iiidu.-^trials.  Witlniui  ))rejudice  to  the 
"Deutchland  uber  alles"  sentiment,  which  is  a  i)art  of  the  (iernian  in  nil  his  icla- 
tions,  to  the  de[)reciation  of  other  nationalities,  they  managed  to  ingratiate  ilieni- 
selves  as  neighbors,  notwithstanding  the  univer-^al  condemnation  they  have  incurred 
for  repeated  disregard  of  the  customs  laws.  The  l)ranches  of  (Jennan  banks  which 
have  foIlf)wed  in  the  Haiti  of  commerce  do  nni  contriluite  tn  its  (le\ cldiJuieiil  They 
bring  credit  rather  ihan  capital  to  the  inuiilries  in  which  they  Imate  and  deii\<' 
ben«'(it  fmrn  the  business  they  di\<'rt  fmni  nali\e  insi  it  iil  inns  and  frnni  inaiii|Mdating 
exr-hange. 

'Phis  is  ii  si  ntctiinil  of  \':\c\>  I'roiii  oiic  wlio  cxidciillN  knows,  lull 
Mf.  I)ii\iil  iiii^^lil  li!i\c  ;;oiir  furl  lirf  !iii(l  snid  tlmt  not  w  it  li--t  iiiiiln'i: 
the  (icniinii  (lii\('  ii;;iiiiisl  I'wilisli  ti-ndc  in  South  .\iiicfic:i,  il  iic\cr 
succo('(hMl  in  ph'ixitit;  niivthiiiL:  l)Ul  n  hud  second  liihlh-  lo  I'jiirlniin. 
Mciinwhih'  the   I'liitrd   Stntrs  was  ^'ainitiL:  on   hoth,   :ind    [uior  lo  tin' 
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war  luid  noaiiy  topped  Germany  in  all  of  South  America.  It  did 
lead  Germany  in  more  than  half  the  countries.  In  Latin  America, 
outside  of  South  America,  German  trade  was  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  United  States  trade.  The  industrial  German,  notwith- 
standing his  thoroughness  and  all  the  aids  his  government  lent  him, 
gave  place  to  the  Yankee  even  in  South  America. 

To  foreigners,  and  many  Americans  as  well,  no  industrial  fact  is 
more  puzzling  than  the  decay  of  interior  water  transportation  in 
the  United  States.  While  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
have  for  many  years  utilized  interior  water  transportation  to  the 
fullest  extent,  in  the  United  States  rivers  and  canals  became  of  less 
and  less  consequence.  Not  that  their  improvement  and  upkeep  was 
neglected;  on  the  contrary,  the  country  spent  far  more  than  any 
other  for  this  very  purpose,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  rivers  and  canals 
were  but  little  used.  They  seemed  to  play  almost  no  industrial 
part.  This  will  all  be  changed  after  the  war,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Walter  Parker,  of  New  Orleans.  He  says,  in  his  paper  on 
Inland  Water  Transportation — A  Factor  in  Foreign  Trade  Develop- 
ment : 

Of  one  sure  effect  of  the  war,  no  man  need  entertain  any  doubt — the  work!  will  be 
more  efficient  in  the  generations  to  come  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  toll  of 
men  and  money  will  necessitate  the  elimination  of  waste  and  lost  motion,  the  per- 
fection of  methods  of  doing  things,  and  the  use  of  channels  of  trade  of  least  natural 
resistance.  There  will  be  no  money  with  which  to  pay  for  imnecessary  service. 
The  period  of  extravagance  has  passed  and  can  not  return  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

One  can  but  hope  that  this  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled,  that  waste 
will  })e  eliminated,  and  rivers  and  canals  used. 

Mr.  Leonard  S.  Smith,  of  (Cincinnati,  in  his  {)aper.  Some  Foreign 
Trade  Problems  and  Suggestions  for  Their  Solution,  gives  a  char- 
acteristic example  of  German  methods  in  South  America: 

One  of  the  strange  things  which  1  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  travels  in  South 
America  has  been  Cincinnati-made  machinery  marketed  under  the  trade  name  and 
trade-mark  of  a  German  firm  who  do  not  manufacture  at  all,  but  who  are  sales  agents, 
pure  and  simple.  In  one  instance  I  found  that  the  very  firm  which  was  selling  cer- 
tain machinery  of  Cincinnati  origin  did  not  know  that  it  was  of  other  than  German 
origin  and,  indeed,  they  contended  that  it  was  made  in  Germany,  and  were  not  to  be 
convinced  to  the  contrary  until  I  showed  them  where  the  word  "Cincinnati"  had 
been  clipped  off  and  painted  over — work  which  had  been  carefully  done,  but  which, 
by  close  scrutiny,  revealed  the  place  where  the  word  "Cincinnati"  had  been  cast 
in  the  frame. 

Mr.  Smith  might  have  said  with  all  truth  that  25  per  cent  of  all 
United  States  goods  sold  in  South  America  by  German  firms  prior 
to  the  war  was  represented  as  of  German  origin,  and  that  it  was  not 
often  considered  necessary  to  clip  the  name  off.  A  German  shop- 
keeper in  Argentina  once  told  the  reviewer  that  U.  S.  A.  on  an  Amer- 
ican fountain  j)en  was  a  Gei'iuan  mark  nnd  thai  the  letters  were  the 
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initials  of  the  name  of  the  foiuulor  of  the  pen  factoi'v  iu  MannlKMiu. 
Of  course  r.  S.  A.  may  moan  this  or  anylhinj;  else  in  non-Englisli- 
spoakinjj;  countries.  In  English-spoakino;  countries  it  sometimes 
means  Union  of  South  Africa. 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  motor-car  inthistrv  was  that  read  by  Mr. 
John  N.  Willys,  Foreign  Automobile  Trade  and  the  War.     He  says: 

During  the  last  three  caU'iidar  years  the  exports  of  motor  vehieles  have  been  as 
follows: 

1915 — Commercial  cars,   22,094;  passenger  cars.  41,8(i4;  total   valuation.   s94.- 

884,393. 
1916 — Commercial  cars,  18,921;  passenger  cars,  ()1,922;  valuation.  S9t),()73, 108. 
1917— Commercial.  14, .347;  passenger,  65,792;  valuation,  §88,347,739. 
Adding  automobile  engines,  tires,  and  parts,  the  total  exports  of  the  industry  last 
year  amounted  to  more  than  $140,000,000,  which  very  nearly  equaled  the  total  ex- 
ports of  all  railroad  locomotives  and  cars,  all  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus, 
and  all  agricultural  machinery  combined. 

Of  the  ])avi  ])layed  l)y  the  motor  car  in  war  Air.  Willys  says: 

Surely  no  industry  in  this  country  can  ])e  considered  of  any  greater  importance 
than  tli('aut()m()l)ile  industry,  with  its  giant  capacity  for  production.  It  has  supplied 
the  UKitur  transport  Iruiks,  dliiccrs"  cars,  ambulances,  tractors  for  guns,  tanks,  espe- 
cially ('(luippcd  vcliiclcs  fur  I  lie  air])lanes  and  balloon  service.  Surgeon  General's 
Dcparl  incnl .  aulniiiuliijc  kitclii'iis.  shoe-repair  shops,  dental  trucks,  etc.,  and,  in 
addition,  has  taken  contracts  for  the  mainifacturc  of  many  kinds  of  military  and 
naval  articles.  These  include  airi)lane  engines  and  ])arts.  submarine  chasers, 
marine  bomb  anchors,  gun  recoil  checks,  artillery  wheels,  shells  for  guns,  and 
numerous  other  things  foreign  to  the  automobile  trade.  War  contracts  already 
undertaken  l)y  the  industry  aggregate  more  than  .SCOO.OOO.OOO.  Modern  automo])ile 
plants,  with  their  extensive  equipment  of  machine  tools  and  hundieds  of  tliousands 
of  expert  workers  in  special  trades  have  unequaled  facilities  for  doing  much  of  the 
war  work  recjuired.  *  *  *  The  armies  having  the  best  transport  and  the  liest 
air  .^(TNicc  will  win.  Tln'  transport  service  is  organized  oii  a  motor-truck  basis, 
oliicers  have  increased  their  eliiciency  many  times  by  ihe  use  of  motor  cars,  disj)at<  li 
liders  are  mounted  on  motorcycles,  tanks  lead  the  infantry  in  advances  against  1li<' 
enemy,  the  injured  are  hurried  to  the  hosjjitals  in  motor  ami)ulances.  heavy  ordnance 
is  hauletl  by  motor  tractors,  and  airplanes  keej)  the  comnuinders  advised  of  enem> 
movements,  drop  bombs  on  llieir  concentrations  and  dejiots  and  ]inur  fnsilades  from 
machine  guns  into  his  trenches  and  advancing  troops.  The  (irst  movenu'nt  of  British 
forces  across  the  channel  was  accompanied  by  the  motor  omnibuses  of  London, 
which  carried  troops  to  the  front  and  were  tlicTi  con\crted  into  vans  to  sujijtly  fresli 
V)eef  to  the  army.  Paris  was  saved  fmin  (iernian  iinasioii  liy  a  lapid  ino\enieni  oi 
an  army  of  100,000  men  in  Paris  ta.\ica])s.  ami  X'erdun  iield  out  against  the  I'oe  onl> 
l)y  a  continuous  day-and-night  movement  of  juuiiilions  and  su])plies  in  a  ccmtinnous 
l)roces8ion  of  motor  trucks.  It  was  calculated  last  year  that  the  aimies  on  all  iioni.- 
were  using  more  than  300.000  motor  vehicles,  .\fter  commandeering  most  oi  llie 
motor  trucks  and  inan\  of  tjie  |)assenger  cars  in  i",nio|ie.  the  I'ri-uch,  English,  iiiid 
RuHsian  (lovernmenls  turned  to  the  rnited  Stales  to  sui)ply  the  deficiency.  Dunn;; 
the  first  three  years  of  the  war  liie  I  iiited  States  exported  45,308  motor  tru<ks  to 
England,  Erance.  and  Russia;  that  is.  during  1h<'  three  fiscal  years  ending  .lime  30, 
li»J5,  I9I(;,  and  1917.  Nearly  all  of  these  were  for  war  jmrjioses.  as  tlu'  exjiorts  for 
the  two  i)receding  years  amounleil  to  only  410.  it  is  not  known  how  many  lru('Ks 
have  goru;  to  Europe  for  the  .Xmerican  Army.     Tiiese  do  not  lignre  in  the  summaries 
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of  exports  as  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  But  approximately  20,000 
trucks  had  been  bought  by  the  United  States  Army  and  10,000  more  ordered  up  to 
tlie  1st  of  last  Fe1)ruary,  at  which  time  requirements  were  in  sight  for  from  10.000  to 
15,000  more  for  which  orders  had  not  been  placed.  A  considerable  part  of  the  first 
20.000  had  been  delivered  and  sent  to  their  destinations. 

Of  the  commercial  car  in  the  United  States  Mr.  Willys  says : 

Tlie  numl)er  of  commercial  motor  vehicles  operating  in  this  country  is  approaching 
lialf  a  million.  It  is  estimated  that  they  have  an  average  capacity  of  2  tons  and  can 
easily  average  50  miles  a  day,  including  time  spent  in  loading  and  unloading.  Thus 
they  have  a  combined  capacity  of  50,000.000  ton-miles  daily,  or  15.000,000,000  ton- 
miles  a  year.  This  is  a  considerable  load  to  take  off  of  the  overburdened  railroads. 
If  all  shipments  originating  witliin  a  distance  of  even  25  miles  of  cities  are  handled 
by  trucks,  which  make  deliveries  direct  to  consignee,  tlie  railroad  freight  houses  will 
be  relieved  of  all  this  miscellaneous  small  freight  that  now  causes  so  much  terminal 
congestion. 

Among  other  papers  read  at  the  convention  were  the  following: 
War  Contributions  of  Various  Factors  of  Foreign  Trade — Metals,  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  S.  Clark:  Suggested  Methods  of  Cooperation  in  Foreign 
Trade,  by  a  committee  of  manufacturing  representatives;  Organiza- 
tion of  an  Export  Association,  by  Mr.  George  H.  Charls;  Part  the 
Chemical  Industry  is  Playing  in  the  War,  by  Mr.  Henry  Howard: 
and  American  Shipbuilding,  Present  and  Future,  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Parr. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  Fifth  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention a  general  committee  representative  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  was  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion, Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  This  committee  at  the  conclusion  of  the  convention 
submitted  a  report,  which  was  ratified  unanimously  as  the  conven- 
tion's fuial  declaration.     From  this  report  we  quote  as  follows: 

To  play  its  part  in  winning  the  war.  American  foreign  trade  must  be  maintained 
both  as  a  support  of  national  credit  and  a  soiu'ce  of  materials  required  in  military  and 
naval  operations.  The  war  needs  of  the  Entente  Powers  vastly  expanded  our  com- 
merce between  1914  and  1917.  Our  own  entry  into  the  war  calls  for  the  maintenance 
of  trade  with  the  great  markets  that  are  the  economic  if  not  the  political  allies  of  the 
nations  fighting  Germany.  Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Oceania  are  as  dependent 
upon  the  United  States  for  merchandise  to  sustain  their  productiA-ity  as  the  United 
States  is  dependent  upon  them  for  essential  war  materials  and  food.  Recognition  of 
this  mutual  obligation  and  the  least  possible  deviation  from  it  except  the  military 
advantage  justifies,  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  other  nations  at  war  to  be  sound 
war  policy. 

The  imperative  need  of  the  hour  is  the  presence  in  the  North  Atlantic  of  as  great 
tonnage  as  can  be  handled  in  military  transport  without  weakening  the  lines  of  supply 
of  our  forces  which  originate  in  all  the  non-European  markets.  Sacrifices  necessary 
to  this  end  will  be  gladly  borne.  The  members  of  this  convention,  individually  and 
through  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  stand  ready  to  place  at  the  Govern- 
ment's disposal  their  experience  and  information  to  the  end  that  the  determination 
of  the  essential  character  of  the  various  trades  and  the  necessary  curtailment  of 
exports  and  imports  shall  be  both  practical  and  effective. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  tlie  administration  of  the  export  and  import  license 
system  at  Washington  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  labor  involved.  A  greater  part  is  the 
increased  work  and  expense  imposed  upon  exporters,  importers,  shipowners,  and  the 
customs  (all  of  whose  staffs  are  depleted  by  war  service),  not  to  mention  consignees  in 
foreign  countries. 

These  requirements  are  and  will  continue  to  be  cheerfully  discharged  where  any 
practical  result  is  achiev^ed,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  restriction  will  be  imposed 
or  continued  without  consideration  of  its  practicability  within  the  mechanism  of 
commerce  as  well  as  in  the  organization  of  the  War  Trade  Board  at  Washington. 
The  exporters  and  importers  should  be  and  desire  to  be  the  active  assDciates  of  the 
(Jovernment  in  the  enforcement  of  the  war-trade  embargo  laws. 

In  the  granting  of  permission  to  export  preference  may  well  be  given,  apart  I'nitu 
products  needed  for  war,  to  those  which  will  tend  in  the  largest  degree  to  strengtlicn 
our  manufacturers'  hold  upon  trade  heretofore  monopolized  by  the  Central  Powers. 

A  merchant  marine  is  being  created  of  tonnage  sufficient  ultimately  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  necessary  export  and  impart  trade  during  the  war,  and  for  any 
reasonable  expansion  of  that  trade  after  the  war,  provided  that  extra  war  costs  of  con- 
struction be  readjusted  to  accord  witli  the  costs  (with  due  allowance  for  depreciation ) 
of  the  competing  shipping  of  foreign  nations  after  the  war.  Allowances  also  must  be 
made  for  any  extra  costs  of  operation  of  these  American  steamers  by  reason  of  any 
handicap  imposed  by  our  shipping  laws  as  compared  with  those  of  other  nations. 

The  use  of  our  rehabilitated  merchant  marine  will  be  concurrent  eventually  with 
tlie  need  of  full  employment  of  industries  expanded  to  pro\'ide  war  requirements 
and  for  the  full  employment  of  labor  recruited  for  war  production  and  returning  from 
military  service. 

The  present  congestion  of  Eastern  ports  is  an  impediment  to  success  in  the  war. 
The  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  not  now  crowded,  should  be  freely  utilized. 
The  improvement  and  extension  of  inland  waterways  under  a  broad  and  economical 
national  policy  will  afford  the  additional  means  of  transportation  essential  to  supple- 
ment our  railway  system  and  to  insure  the  most  effective  utilization  of  our  terminals 
and  merchant  marinc>. 

This  convention  conuucnds  tiic  cnactiiicnl  of  tlic  Wcbli-Poincrcnc  law  aullidrizing 
cooperation  in  export  trade,  believing  that  it  will  afford  the  means  of  such  combina- 
tion and  concerted  action  as  will  as.^ist  effectively  European  reconstriiction  and  the 
economic  provision  of  sui)pli('s  for  (itlicr  nuirkets  deprived  for  sev(>ral  years  of  their 
normal  importations.  Moreover,  it  i.-^  believed  that  tlie  law  provid(>s  a  means  by  which 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  producers  of  natural  produces,  and  ninrc  cspcciailN 
those  of  moderate  size,  may  associate  their  resources.  We  repeal  our  cniiN  iriido  ilial 
the  future  welfare  of  American  foreign  trade  largely  depends  upon  liic  i)arii(ipaiiuii 
in  its  IxMiefits  of  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  enterprises.  liMli\i(iuali\  t<v  in 
coo|)eration,  the  prospect  of  success  of  well-directed  and  sustained  effdii  is  reassiirinu. 

Our  trade  must  depend  for  its  future  de\-el(iiiinenl  |iriiiiaril\  upon  the  cllicieiicN 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  i)ro(!iiil  inn,  iipnii  ihe  eiilerprise  n\  Aineriean  mer- 
chants, manufactun^rs,  shipping,  and  harikitm  and  ui>iiii  llie  i  laiiiiiiii  ni  yoiilh  in  eiir 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  The  echicalionul  ((jniiiiii  lei'  ni'  ihe  .Xalieiial 
Foreign  Trade  Oouneil  simuid  cnnliiiiie  iis  elfnils  in  cooperalion  willi  irnx  iriiineiiia! 
and  other  agencies  tn  tliis  end,  W  ,  (  .  \\ 
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Concrete  has  Wrought  Marvels  in  Latin  America  is  the  titl*'  undor 
wliicli  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright,  in  an  article  pulilished  in  a  recent  lunn- 
ber  of  the  Exporters  and  Importers  Journal,  tells  ol  the  nse  of  con- 
crete in  public  construction  work  in  some  of  tlie  towns  of  the  near-by 
Latin  American  countries  (^f  Central  America,  tlie  West  Indies,  and 
of  northern  South  America.  With  reference  to  the  Ixepublic  of  Guate- 
mala he  writes: 

An  example  of  the  widespread  use  of  concrete,  may  be  had  in  the  near-by  Republic 
of  Guatemala,  where  even  small  Indian  pueblos  or  villages  in  remote  sections,  and 
distant  200  or  300  miles  from  Guatemala  City,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  are  equipped 
with  public  washing  places,  built  of  concrete,  where  the  native  women  of  the  commun- 
ity may  wash  their  clothes.  Before  the  establishment  of  these  washing  places  the 
women  resorted  to  the  banks  of  streams,  which  often  contained  polluted  water. 
To-day  pure  water  is  piped  to  these  public  washing  places. 

In  the  larger  Latin  American  communities  concrete  is  being  constantly  employed 
to  a  greater  extent  in  a  large  variety  of  uses.  With  the  increasing  development  and 
wealth  of  the  countries  the  demand  for  machinery  connected  with  its  use,  concrete 
mixers,  rock  crushers,  road  rollers,  etc.,  is  found  to  increase,  and  the  American  manu- 
facturer or  agent  will  not  only  profit  by  meeting  this  demand,  but  he  will  actually 
be  able  to  create  a  demand  for  his  wares  by  suggesting  their  use  to  enterprising  mayors 
of  cities,  governors  of  provinces,  departments  of  public  works,  managers  of  large  cor- 
porations engaged  in  great  tropical  enterprises,  and  presidents  of  Republics.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  almost  all  cases  he  will  find  the  public  officials  in  a  very 
receptive  attitude,  for  there  is  no  improvement  to  which  Latin  America  is  to-day 
giving  such  attention  as  its  public  works.  In  many  localities  concrete  dams,  bridges, 
escarpments,  and  the  use  of  concrete  in  road  building  and  in  city  curbings  is  a  crjdng 
need,  and  methods  of  construction  and  costs  have  only  to  be  demonstrated  to  assure 
vigorous  action.  Funds,  either  municipal,  provincial,  or  state,  are  ordinarily  very 
readily  supplied  for  these  works,  which  are  rightly  acknowledged  as  taking  precedence 
over  other  improvements. 

In  regard  to  the  po])uljuity  of  concrete  work  in  Cuba,  especially  in 
municipal  ini])rovements  in  Habana,  Air.  Wriglit  gives  the  following 
account : 

Pul>lic  improvements  in  Cuba  are  to-day  more  closely  patterned  after  those  of  the 
United  States  of  America  than  those  of  any  other  Latin  American  country.  Indeed. 
Habana  is  more  modern  than  any  Latin  American  city  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  or 
Buenos  Aires.  *  *  *  The  concrete  construction  in  Habana  is  marvelous,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  concrete  work  throughout  the  Republic  has  only  started,  and  a 
tremendous  task  faces  the  Cuban  Government  before  its  ambitious  projects  are  finally 
accomplished. 

There  are  already  160  steel  and  concrete  business  Imildings  in  Habana.  These 
run  up  as  high  as  seven  stories,  and  include  bank  buildings,  business  blocks,  or  office 
buildings,  and  warehouses.     Qr-e  of  the  new  steel  and  concrete  buildings  in  Habana, 
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with  tlie  ground  on  which  it  stands,  represents  an  investment  of  $4,000,000.  There 
are  more  than  195  miles  of  new  streets  in  Habana.  Fine  concrete  curbs  and  sidewalks 
have  been  built.  The  streets  are  paved  with  granite  blocks  or  are  surfaced  with 
concrete.  Habana  has  a  boulevard  system  that  is  one  of  the  world's  great  show  places, 
and  concrete  is  the  basis  of  its  construction.  The  superb  Prado,  or  double  boulevard 
inclosing  a  strip  of  park  in  its  center,  radiates  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  at  Central 
Park  to  the  Malecon,  or  sea  drive,  that  skirts  the  blue  Caril)bean.  The  Malecon 
drive  turns  the  curve  at  the  entrance  of  nal)ana  Harbor,  opposite  the  famed  Morro 
Castle,  and  follows  the  ocean  there  for  several  miles.  A  great  concrete  escarpment 
lines  the  side  of  the  Malecon  next  to  the  .sea.  The  side  next  to  the  city  is  lined  with 
l)eautiful  homes  that  face  seaward.  It  is  planned  to  extend  the  Malecon  drive  9i 
miles  to  the  public  beach  known  as  the  Playa,  which  is  now  reached  by  street  cars. 

Habana  has  an  abundance  of  lime  for  the  manufacture  of  cement,  but  all  the  ma- 
chinery employed  in  road  construction  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  More- 
over, much  more  construction  is  planned.  The  automobile  dealers  in  Habana  and 
the  Government  officials  are  anxious  to  see  a  Camino  Real,  or  highway,  running  the 
length  of  the  island  east  and  west,  from  Habana  to  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  only 
passage  now  for  the  length  of  the  island  is  afforded  by  the  railroad,  and  undoubtedly 
the  planned  highway  will  not  only  stimulate  business,  but  will  prove  an  amazing 
attraction  to  motorists  who  now  invade  Cuba  in  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Wright  devotes  a  paragrapli  to  a  description  of  Barranquilla, 
the  chief  port  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  lays  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  city  is  in  need  of  more  concrete  work.  He  then  re- 
tm*ns  to  Central  America  and  takes  up  the  countries  of  Costa  Rica, 
Salvador,  and  Panama,  in  connection  with  his  subject,  the  follow- 
ing  excerpts  em))racing  the  salient  facts  brought  out: 

The  little  Central  American  Reiniblic  of  Costa  Rica  has  a  live  department  of  public 
works.  It  has  recently  erected  a  new  reinforced  concrete  post  office  building  in  San 
Jose,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  and  many  miles  of  fine  streets  and  curbings  have 
been  built  in  the  city.  Native  labor  and  modern  equipment  is  used.  The  natives 
make  fine  lal)()rers  and  handle  the  machines  well.  The  ])aving  of  the  city  streets 
is  consta,ntly  being  extended,  and  American  road  rollers  and  rock  crushers  are  used. 
A  good  road  is  being  built  to  the  city  of  Cartago,  12  miles  distant.  San  Jose  has  an 
altitude  of  3,800  feet  and  Cartago  is  about  1,200  feet  higher.  It  is  the  nearest  town 
lo  San  Jose  and  there  is  much  business  between  the  two  cities.  *  *  *  Concrete 
bridges  are  being  prpetetl  ©-vef  tl-M'  fta*Tow  streams  on  the  way.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
great  recommendations  of  concrete  is  that  it  can  stand  the  tropics.  Wood  or  iron 
bridges  soon  fall  into  decay.  The  city  of  ('artago,  d(>stroyed  by  an  earlh(|uake  five 
years  ago,  now  has  fine  concrete  surfaced  streets  and  curbs.  In  Costa  Rica  and  else- 
where in  Central  America  concrete  is  also  used  for  the  fioors  of  the  coffee-drying  phmls, 
a  great  improvemcni  over  I  he  old  days  when  the  coffee  berries  were  spread  on  nuils 
in  the  sun.  The  coffee  berries  are  also  carried  by  water  from  concrete  sluices  to  llie 
crushing  mills  and  thence  to  the  drying  vats. 

There  should  Ix;  a  good  opportunity  to  sell  material  for  handling  concrete  for  road 
huilding  lo  the  Re[)ublic  of  Salvador.  The  big  coffee  exports  of  this  Republic  make 
its  credit  of  the  b(wt.  *  *  *  For  years  Kuroi)ean  firms  have  carried  out  large  co!i- 
tracts  with  I.atin  America  without  disagreement.  It  is  now  America's  turn,  and  we 
uri'  entering  more  and  more  into  llie  upbuilding  of  1roj)ir-al  America. 

In  the  great  new  wharves  at  Colon,  part  of  which  are  com])l(Med  and  llie  rest  "I 
which  are  under  way,  the  rniled  States  Governnieni  has  already  demonstral<<i  ili' 
superiority  of  concrete  for  under- water  sea  )>ilinir.  It  is  far  more  economical  than 
steel,  wliiili  in  a  few  years  must  lie  replace<l.     Tlie  best  wharves,  piers,  and  escarp- 


Photos  by  Haiiiilton  Wright. 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Top:  The  famous  boulevards  along  the  seaside  of  Habana,  known  as  the  Malecon.  Concrete  is  the  basis 
of  construction  of  this  driveway,  which  is  one  of  the  world's  i,'reat  show  places.  Bottom:  The  new 
United  States  Government  dispen.sary  at  the  Government  Hospital,  Colon,  Panama,  is  another  exam- 
ple of  concrete  construction  in  tropical  America. 
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ments  in  Central  America  are  now  built  of  concrete.  Amont;  them  are  the  new  con- 
crete railway  wharf  and  warehouse  at  La  Union,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Salvador, 
and  also  the  ^reat  escarpment  at  Port  Limon,  the  chief  Atlantic  ])()rt  of  Costa  Rica. 

******* 

The  American  manufacturer  will  profit  if  he  bears  in  mind  the  fact  that  public 
improvements  now  come  before  all  other  works  in  Latin  America.  Of  these  improve- 
ments, tho.se  which  relate  to  the  cities,  particularly  to  the  improving,'  of  the  capitals 
and  renderin;^  them  thoroiiiihly  modern  in  ai)pearaiic(',  easily  take  ])recedence.  The 
people  take  a  national  pride  in  the  appearance  and  modern  aspect  of  their  capitals 
and  larger  cities  and  towns,  and  money  expended  for  their  l)etterment  is  considered 
a  first  essential  outlay.  In  this  work  of  ))ublic  improvement  of  cities  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  will  be  expended  within  the  next  decade.  *  *  *  The  banks 
in  the  various  Latin- American  cities  and  towns  can  furnish  information  as  to  pro- 
jected works. 

James  Earle  Fraser  is  the  Americnii  sculi^or  wlioso  life  and  work 
arc  briellv  sketched  m  the  February  luimher  of  the  Spanish  edition 
of  the  Bulletin,  the  following  being  the  English  version : 

A  single,  great,  forceful  expression  of  his  genius  is  often  enough  to 
give  a  man  his  place  among  the  immortals.  That  is  especially  true 
m  the  realms  of  literature  and  art.  Had  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saave- 
dra  written  nothing  more  after  "Don  Quixote"  came  from  his  won- 
derful brain;  had  Milton  died  immediately  after  writing  the  last  line 
of  "Paradise  Lost;"  had  Goethe  thrown  aside  his  pen  upon  com- 
pleting "Faust;"  had  Powers  done  nothing  but  his  "Greek  Slave," 
or  Titian  given  up  painting  after  the  last  touch  of  his  brush  to  "The 
Presentation  in  the  'i'emplc,"  the  world  woidd  have  honored  these 
great  masters  in  their  fespective  spheres  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
excellence  of  one  achieviuncnt  sometimes  gives  the  measure  of  a  man's 
genius,  no  matter  how  many  or  how  few  may  l)e  his  works,  and  if 
.lames  lOafle  Fraser  shotild  iievef  again  touch  plastic  clay  or  take  up 
his  sculptor's  chisel  the  one  gi'cat  thing  he  lias  accom]dishe(l  will 
serve  to  stamj)  his  name  indelibly  uj)on  the  scroll  of  fame.  In  a 
single  statue  he  has  pei-petuated  the  pathos,  the  tragedy,  the  hope- 
less end  of  a  vaiKjuished  race     the  North  American  In(haji. 

The  statue  stands  in  the  l-*rcsidio  at  San  Francisco,  a  most  fitting 
|)lace.  Driven  from  the  hoim-  of  his  fathers,  the  forests  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  I'liited  .States,  by  the  invading  hosts  of  white 
men,  l)ack  toward  the  interior  went  the  Imhan  slowly  hut  surely 
pressed  ffoin  one  \antage  groimd  to  another:  lighting  liercely  against 
his  desliny  Ik;  crossed  the  great  "Father  of  Waters,"  the  stupendous 
Rockies,  the  entire  continent,  mitil  al  ia'-l  the  iiisiip('i'ai)le  l)arrier  of 
the  greatest  of  all  oceans  hfoiight  him  to  "'{'he  hjid  of  the  'i'rail. 
and  such  is  the  title  selected  hy  l'"ra-.er  for  his  in;ist erpiece.  Inci- 
dent ally,  also,  it  is  |)laced  at  the  end  of  I  he  Lnicojn  I  lighway ,  t  he  gre:it 
t  ran-'coiiluieiil  ;d   hail  of  I  he   ('nilcd  Slates. 

The  einl  of  I  he  I  rail.      The  point  of   t  he  warrior's  spear  has  >nid<  to 
the  gronnd.      .Vhsolute  dejection,   inconccixahle  weariness,  complete 
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Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SPECIMENS  OF  FRASER'S  WORK. 


scr,  wliieli  adorns  liis  studio  in 


Macdougal  Alley,  New  York   M     iKist  ofToTwh^f '*'"^^^  ^'-  ^'^'"'  "'^^^'Ji  =i^ 

Whitney.    Bottom:  "  Grief  "  one  of  Fraser'^  fin!^  ^^•"''^'  ^^^  ^^^Z  ^o°  °f  ^r.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Payne 

and  placed  in  her  home  in  New  York  cfty  '^  P''^^''  "^"^ecuted  for  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sage  Goodwin 
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oxliaustion,  and  hopeless  despair  are  shown  in  every  line  and  curve 
of  the  sculptured  figures  of  the  Indian  and  his  tottering  horse.  The 
sufferings  of  generations,  the  hopeless  struggles  of  four  centuries,  and 
the  final  pitiful  fate  of  the  proud  race  that  once  claimed  a  continent 
for  its  own  can  he  read  at  a  glance,  and  coming  generations  of  the  con- 
c[uering  race  will  stand  before  this  remarkable  creation  of  Fraser's 
genius  and  be  moved  to  pity  and  compassion.  In  that  one  statue 
the  sculptor  has  accom])lished  a  wonderful  thing;  he  has  handed 
down  to  posterity  a  tragic  poem,  more  eloquent  than  written  words, 
more  lasting  than  a  ])ainter's  pictured  ch-eam,  more  striking  than  the 
grandest  song. 

Only  one  who  has  known  the  real  American  Indian  could  have 
created  that  statue,  for  only  such  an  one  could  so  have  felt  and  inter- 
preted the  things  that  this  really  great  work  expresses.  James 
Earle  Fraser  knew  the  Indians  of  the  great  Northwest,  and  knew 
them  when  as  a  young  boy  he  lived  the  free  and  open  life  of  the  plains. 
Fortunately  for  posterity,  Thomas  Fraser,  one  of  the  engineers  who 
constructed  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  through  the  Dakotas, 
dared  to  take  with  him  to  the  construction  cam])s  in  the  newly 
opened  country  his  loved  young  son,  the  future  sculi)t()r.  It  was 
there  that  young  Fraser  saw^  and  personally  knew  and  made  friends 
with  the  American  Indians,  and  the  inij^ressions  made  on  his  youthful 
mind  then  were  so  deep  and  lasthig  that  they  have  survived  through 
many  years  of  travel,  work,  and  study  in  Europe,  so  that  his  trained 
and  matured  talent  of  to-day  is  stiU  characteristically   American. 

James  Earle  Fraser  was  born  at  Winona,  Minn.,  November  4,  1876. 
He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  Minneapolis,  and  at  the  age 
of  18,  driven  by  his  artistic  longings,  left  home  to  enter  the  Ait  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago.  He  remained  there  for  something  less  than  a  year, 
i\iu[  then  sought  the  broader  field  in  Paris,  where  he  entered  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  as  a  student,  subsec(uently  also  studyhig  at 
the  Colorossi  and  Julian  academies.  At  the  age  of  22  he  was  awarded 
tlie  j)rize  offered  by  the  American  Art  Association  of  Paris  for  the 
best  work  in  sculj)ture  (exhibited  at  the  salon  by  an  American.  On 
the  jury  of  awards,  which  judged  the  exhibits,  was  iVugustus  St. 
Gaudens,  most  famous  of  American  scidptors,  and  the  work  of  young 
Fraser  so  impressed  him  that  he  engaged  the  youthful  genius  as  an 
assistant  in  his  studio  in  Paris.  Thus  Eraser  became  a  puj)il  of  that 
great  master,  and  assisted  in  tlic  pnxhiclion  of  some  of  vSt.  Gau- 
dens's  most  famous  works.  The  iulhicnce  of  the  ohh'f  artist  is  still 
i-eflected  in  some  of  Frasei-'s  work,  hut  the  hitter's  iiuhviduality 
i-emains  predominant,  and  in  such  a  creation  as  "The  End  of  the 
Trail"  stands  alone. 

For  fi\-e  year>  I^'rasei"  worked  with  St.  (Jaudens  in  I^aris.  Then 
he  rtitiuiied  to  the  I'nited  Stat(w  and  opened  up  a  stu(ho  for  liiniseU 
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ill  Now  York.  His  lirst  j)r()iU)im<'(Ml  success  was  in  ixxtrait  sculp- 
ture. Immediately  after  the  exliibition  of  his  first  rchcf  portrait,  of 
Horatio  Hathaway  Brewster,  his  reputation  in  this  hue  was  estab- 
lished, and  he  received  more  orders  than  he  could  execute.  As  a 
designer  of  medals  he  stands  in  the  first  rank.  Practically  every  man 
and  woman,  as  well  as  most  children  in  the  Ignited  States,  come  in 
daily  contact  with  one  of  Eraser's  artistic  works,  for  the  hufl'alo  on 
one  side  and  the  head  of  the  Indian  chief  on  the  other  of  the  new 
United  vStates  5-cent  piece  are  Eraser's  designs. 

.Vmoiig  Frazer's  l)est  works  may  be  mentioned  his  bust  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington;  the 
monument  to  Bishop  Potter,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  New"  York;  the  monument  to  John  Hay,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the 
equestrian  relief  portraits  of  the  children  of  Harry  Payne  Whitney; 
a  fountain  group  for  E.  H.  Harriman  at  Arden,  N.  Y.;  a  portrait 
relief  of  Morris  K.  Jesup,  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York;  and  a  great  number  of  medals  and  minor  sculp- 
tural works.  In  a  recent  statue,  which  represents  an  Inthan  warrior 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  the  whitened  bones  of  a  slain  buffalo 
at  his  feet,  he  has  returned  to  the  theme  which  has  reaUy  made  him 
a  great  American  sculptor. 

Only  41  years  of  age,  the  sculptor  of  '"The  End  of  the  Trail,"  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  is  just  entering  the  best 
creative  period  of  his  life.  The  major  part  of  his  ])roductive  ])eriod 
is  still  before  him,  and  while  the  great  work  which  has  been  stressed 
in  this  sketch  is,  of  itself,  enough  to  give  him  an  assured  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  leachng  American  scul])tors,  his  genius,  developed  along 
the  original  lines  of  a  distinctive  Americanism,  may  lead  to  many 
more  great  things. 

Forest  Fire  Fighting  in  the  United  States  is  the  title  of  an  article 
in  the  March,  1!)]S,  jiumber  of  the  Sj)aJiisli  edition  of  the  Bulletin, 
in  which  are  outlined  the  activities  of  the  Government  in  preserving 
tlie  forest  resources  of  the  country  from  that  greatest  of  all  destructive 
agencies — fire.     The  following  is  the  English  version  of  the  article: 

In  the  United  States  in  recent  years  the  service  of  preventing  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  by  fire  has  been  extended  to  all  of  tlie  national 
forests,  which  are  located  priiu-ipally  in  the  western  States,  from 
Cana(hi  to  Mexico.  To-day  we  find  the  faithful  fire  sentinel  not 
only  oji  watch  in  (lie  congested  city  district,  but  away  on  secluded 
mountain  peaks,  where  |)erhaps  the  oidy  sounds  to  gi'eet  his  ears 
are  the  wail  of  the  forest  and  the  distant  tinkle  of  a  cow  bell,  and 
where  he  catches  ojdy  an  occasional  sight  of  a  fellow  human  being. 

The  United  States  Jiatioiial  forests  embrace  an  area  of  155, 000, 000 
acres,   portions  of"  which   are  isolated   and   almost  inaccessible.     At 
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lirsi  (li(Ui^lit  one  can  scarcely  ujulcrstaiid  why  the  (lovoniinent  is 
takiiii:;  sucli  cxti'cinc  care  of  its  forest  ai'eas;  l)Ut  upon  i-eflectioii  we 
kiiow  that  there  must  he  conser\ai  ion  of  lunihei'  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  ra|)i(lly  ^rowini;;  popuhit ion.  A<!;ain,  the  forests  j^ive 
food  and  protectioJi  to  at  least  1  4, ()()(), 000  cattle  and  sheep,  a  socond 
ar»i;unient  foi'  carefully  guardijig  and  systematically  administering 
these  pul)lic  domains.  We  must  also  note  that  more  than  1,200 
cities  and  towJis  of  the  Westei-n  States  obtain  their  supplies  of  water 
from  these  forest  lands,  for,  as  everyone  kiiows,  the  brooks  and  I'ills 
that  have  tiu'ir  sources  iji  the  secluded  mountains  are  vast  in  Jiumber. 

Eacli  year  the  Jiumber  of  citizens  who  seek  rest  and  recreation 
amid  the  ((uieiucK'  of  the  forests  are  gradually  increasing,  another 
feature  of  the  usefubiess  of  the  forest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast 
amount  of  lumber  which  is  annually  obtained.  The  latter  industry 
is  beijig  (h'\-elo|)e(l  along  scientific  lines  and  extreme  care  is  exer- 
cised by  the  officials  in  charge  of  forests  so  tinit  oidy  fully  nnitured 
or  ijijured  timbers  may  be  removed. 

The  I'nited  States  Forest  Service  is  charged  not  only  witii  the 
(hities  of  administering  the  national  forests  and  in  studying  their 
relatioji  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  pubhc,  but  also  in  their  pre- 
servation. The  latter,  naturally,  includes  careful  supervisioji  in 
cojmection  with  dangers  of  fire. 

As  regards  fire  })revention  the  country  as  a  wtiole  is  divided  into 
a.  num])er  of  districts  and  each  district  )uis  an  official  in  c)iarg<'.  In 
all  average  year  there  are  more  than  4,000  fires;  in  1915  tJie  juimber 
reached  6,1)34.  So  succ(>ssful  are  the  officials  and  men  of  tlie  service 
that  al)out  SO  per  cent  of  the  total  outbreaks  of  fire  are  held  in  clieck 
or  entirely  sulxhied.  In  a  disti-ict  comprising  Montana  and  part  of 
Idaho,  wliich  offers  a  typical  (>xanij)le  of  effective  firv'  fighting,  only  7 
per  cent  of  tJie  fires  l)uriied  over  au  ar(>a  of  as  much  as  10  acr(>s.  In 
several  western  districts  during  a  r(>cent  year  tJie  area  t.hat  suffert'd 
loss  is  gi\-en  at  about  2;^)."), 000  acres,  or  approximately  eac'i  fire 
l)urne(l  over  40  acres.  In  IIM.')  the  loss  to  timber  in  tlie  nati(»nal 
forests  was  estimated  to  be  about  ^.^o^.OOO. 

In  lOOo  the  forest  service  of  flic  Department  of  Agriculture  assumed 
the  duties  of  aibuiiiistering  tlie  pul)lic  forest  res(>rve  lands,  and  since 
t.lnit  time  a  splendid  system  lias  been  (h^vcloped.  Each  forest  )nis  a 
su])i>rvisor  wfio  in  a  nn-asure  corresponds  to  the  fire  chief  of  a  city. 
Assisting  the  supi  rvisor  is  an  assistant  chi(  f  and  other  men  desig- 
nated as  forest  rangers,  the  latt.'r  being  tlie  p;rsons  who  actually 
watcli  for  the  sight  of  a  fire. 

A  ranger  has  more  or  less  f20  s(piare  miles,  or  7"). 000  acres,  to 
guard — a  fact  indicating  t.lic  im])ortanc(>  of  having  trails,  roads, 
tele|)hones.  and  other  aids  easily  available.  To  the  present  time 
there  luive  l)een  constructed  throiigli  tlie  forests  of  tlie  I'liited  States 
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at  public  expense  20,000  miles  of  trail,  2,500  miles  of  I'oad,  and  30,000 
miles  of  telephone  lines.  These  facilities  ramify  in  all  directions 
and  ])lace  tlie  ranger  in  contact  with  the  chief  supervisor  of  any  given 
forest. 

Many  high  mountain  peaks  have  been  selected  by  the  officials  of 
the  service  as  offering  excellent  natural  observation  points.  One  of 
these  peaks,  which  is  typical  of  others,  is  Mount  Hood  in  Oregon, 
which  stands  11,255  feet  in  height.  On  the  topmost  pinnacle  a  per- 
manent observatory  has  been  constructed,  and  as  the  sides  of  this 
])uilding  are  entirely  of  glass  the  observer  can  sit  inside  in  case  the 
weather  is  cold  or  inclement  and  yet  have  full  range  of  vision  for 
many  miles  in  every  direction.  It  is  from  such  places  as  this  one 
that  the  observer  often  locates  a  forest  fu-e  far  in  advance  of  his 
fellow  watchers  who  are  in  lower  levels.  By  use  of  the  telephone  the 
alarm  is  spread  and  the  fighters  are  on  the  ground  with  such  success 
as  already  mentioned.  A  small  instrument  called  an  alidad(^  or 
range  finder  is  used  to  obtain  the  exact  location  of  a  fire.  This 
instrument  rests  on  a  detailed  map  of  the  reservation,  the  formei- 
being  graduated  into  360°.  Miles  away  a  similar  lookout  station 
stands.  The  two  rangers  get  into  phone  communication  and  by 
use  of  the  two  sets  of  instruments  can  note  the  exact  location  of  a 
fire,  which,  of  course,  is  made  known  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
hasten  with  all  speed  to  the  designated  spot. 

For  hours  or  possibly  for  days  after  a  fire  has  been  thus  discovered 
and  located  there  is  hard  work  ahead  for  the  men  of  the  service, 
the  intensity  of  the  fighting  depending  upon  the  start  the  fire  has 
attained,  the  condition  of  the  wind,  weather,  etc.  Many  times  it  is 
jiecessary  to  call  the  residents  of  the  region  to  the  aid  of  the  foresters, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  latter  have  police  power  to  summon  assist- 
ance. 1ji  other  ways  the  plans  for  fire  fighting  are  so  perfected  that 
military  exactness  prevails.  For  instance,  one  forester  is  placed  in 
charge  of  transporting  tools  and  implements  to  the  scene  of  action; 
another  looks  after  food  supplies;  another  the  means  of  transporthig 
men;  still  another  secures  the  required  outside  aid,  etc. 

There  are  of  course  numerous  methods  employed  for  extinguishing 
the  fire,  depending  on  its  size,  fierceness,  etc.  One  of  the  most 
effective  methods  is  the  cutting  of  a  wide  swath  or  pathway  through 
the  forest,  from  25  to  75  feet  wide.  Some  of  these  are  permanent 
features  of  the  service  and  are  made  even  when  no  fire  danger  exists; 
others  are  hurriedly  cut  by  scores  of  workers,  and  if  there  is  no 
strong  wind  or  other  force  to  urge  the  fire  forward,  it  may  b(»  stopped 
at  the  openuig.  Sometimes  when  this  break  is  not  of  sufficient  width 
the  fire  "jumps"  the  cleared  space  and  continues  its  disastrous  marcli. 
With  fighters  on  the  ground,  however,  there  are  many  chances  in 
favor  of  stoppmg  the  flames.  i 
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The  cause  of  forest  fires  are,  of  course,  very  numerous.  A  large 
percentage  of  outbreaks  are  the  result  of  electrical  discharges  during 
the  thundershowers  of  summer.  Last  year  nearly  2,000  fires,  or  28 
per  cent,  were  traced  to  this  cause.  Railroad  locomotives  are  another 
cause,  especially  where  tlie  route  of  the  road  traverses  extensive 
forest  areas.  In  the  autunui,  as  the  result  of  many  rainless  days, 
the  leaves  and  branches  are  easily  ignited  from  flying  sjjarks  from 
passing  trains,  and  this  well-kjiown  cause  receives  special  attention 
by  the  forest  rajiger.  In  1915  the  raih'oad  locomotive  caused  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  fires.  Still  ajiother  cause  of  many  fires  is  the  care- 
lessness of  camphig  parties  who  resort  to  the  forests  tluring  the  hot 
days  of  summer.  These  tourists  and  travelers  are  to  be  iiumbered 
by  thousands,  and  many  of  them  are  gathered  and  taken  on  tours 
by  the  numerous  companies  that  operate  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country.  Thus,  in  taking  advantages  of  tlie  seclusion  and  health- 
giving  infiuejices  of  the  forest,  the  tourist  becomes  a  menace  unless 
he  takes  extreme  caution  to  put  out  every  particle  of  fire  that  is 
kindled  for  the  purposes  of  cooking  foods.  Last  year  the  campers 
caused  1,141  fires.  This  menace,  however,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  forest  ranger,  who  makes  it  his  duty  to  see  as  many  campers  as 
possible  and  warn  them  against  the  danger  of  fire.  In  majiy  forests 
freciuented  by  tourist  campers  the  officials  have  erected  very  con- 
spicuous notices  of  cautioji,  and  in  the  last  few  years  there  seems  to 
be  more  careful  compliances  with  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
tlie  use  of  the  forests  l)y  the  public.  Approximately  700  fires  were 
caused  })y  farmers  who  were  clearing  their  ]iew  lands  and  who  failed 
lo  control  the  Haines  iti  bui'iiing  brush.  About  10  per  ccnl  of  all 
fires  are  |)lace(l  in  the  unknown  class. 

Officials  of  the  f(»i'est  service  say  that  at  l(>ast  00  |)ei-  cent  of  all 
fires  ai'e  caused  by  human  agencies  which  could  be  aNoided  if  the 
people  can  be  bi'ouglit   to  understand  the  ti'ue  value  of  the  foi'i'st. 


DR   ERNESTO  FRIAS,  the  eminent  Uruguayan  diplomatist, 
jliod  March  17,  1918,  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  where  he 
liad  i-esKhnl  for  many  years.     Dr.  Frias  was  horn  in  Monte- 
video,  Uruguay,  and  educated  first  at  the  (^ollege  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  Santa  Fe,  and  suhsequently  at   the  famous 
UmyersityofMontevideo,wherehetookhisdegreeinlaw.     Early  inhis 
legal  career  he  was  appointed  to  the  departmental  judgeship  of  Florida 
and  Durazno,  and  some  time  thereafter  he  was  recalled  to  Montevideo 
and  made  a  magistrate.     In  1S,S7  he  was  appointed  consul  general  of 
Uruguay  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  in  this  capacity  became  an 
important  factor  in  the  promotion  of  international  trade" between  the 
two  countries,  while  he  also  organized  the  Uruguayan  consular  service 
throughout  Argentina.     In   1889  he  was  promoted   to   the  post  of 
minister  resident  of  Uruguay  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  1891  was  raised 
to   the  rank  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary. 
Ill  the  conduct  of  the  dehcate  diplomatic  negotiations  which  grew 
out  of  the  political  situation  in  Uruguay  at  this  time  Dr.  Frias  exer- 
cised sucli  tact  and  sagacity  that  he  soon  established  his  re])utation 
as  a  dipl(miat  of  the  first  rank.     In  1898  he  was  appointed  envov 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Brazil.  },ut  owino-  to 
r-ertam  changes  in  the  governmental  affairs  of  his  countrv  lie  returned 
to  Buenos  Aires  and  began  the  practice  of  his  i)r(>fession.     In  1908 
the  Uruguayan  Government  appointed  him  its  official  (hdegate  to  the 
Ihinl  Scientific  (V)ngress  held  at  Santiago,  (^hile,  and  in  1910,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  the  Uruguayan  minister  at  Buenos  Aires    Dr    Frias 
was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Lruguay  on  special  mission   to   represent   his   country  durino-'the 
Argentine  centennial  c(>lebrations.     Both   as  a  diplomat   and'as   a 
distinguished  member  of  the  bar  he  did  much  to  cement  the  ties  of 
cordial  friendship  between  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  his  death  is 
mourned  by  hosts  of  friends  in  both  countries. 

Alfred  L.  Moreau  Gottschalk,  United  States  consul  general  at 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  was  one  of  the  passengers  on  the  ill-fated  U  S 
CoUier  CiidopH,  which  was  last  heard  from  when  she  left  Barbados, 
H  est  Indies,  on  March  5,  1918,  bound  for  an  Atlantic  port  of  the  United 
States.  No  trace  of  the  missing  vessel  has  been  found  since  that  (iate, 
an(]  Its  disappearance  seems  to  be  one  of  those  mysteries  of  the  seas 
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which  may  never  he  explaiiie*!.  Over  three  months  ha\iiiir  elapsed 
since  it  lelt  a  |)ort  so  near  its  destination,  the  vessel  has  been  t^iveii  up 
as  lost  and  its  crew  and  i)asseiio;ers  rcH-koJied  amonir  the  dead.  Of 
those  who  are  thus  thought  to  have  ])erishe(l  j)ei-liaps  nojie  was  so 
widely  kjiown  as  Consul  General  Gottschalk,  wlio  I'oi-  1  (>  years  had 
been  a  i)ronnnent  ofheer  in  the  Consular  Service  of  the  I'nited  States. 
He  was  born  in  New  York,  February  8,  1873,  the  so]i  of  (Jaston  de 
L.  lioucher  Gottschalk,  and  received  his  education  in  that  citv  at 
various  institutions,  among  them  the  New  York  City  College,  Pack- 
ard's Business  College,  Kenyon  College,  and  New  York  Uiiiversitv. 
In  1896  he  j(»ined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  two  years 
later  represented  that  paper  and  the  London  Telegi-aph  as  war 
correspondent  in  the  Porto  Rican  campaign  <b,iring  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  In  1S90  he  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  at 
Monte  Cristi,  Dominican  Re])ublic,  aiul  in  1902  as  United  States 
consul  at  San  Juan  del  Norte,  Nicaiagua.  The  year  following  he 
was  transferred  to  Callao,  Peru,  where,  in  190.")  he  was  made  consul 
general.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  consul  general  at  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  on  March  6,  1908,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  consul 
general  at  large  and  inspector  in  the  district  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Alrica.  In  1914  he  was  detailed  to  assist  in  the  war  work  incidental 
to  the  Euro])ean  War  at  the  consulate  general  at  Lon(k)n.  Since 
November,  1914,  he  had  been  consul  general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where,  in  addition  to  his  official  duties  he  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  tirel(>ss  work(>r,  a  facile 
writer,  a  keen  student  of  commercial  affairs  of  both  heniis])]ieres,  his 
services  to  his  country  were  of  the  greatest  value,  and  in  his  {h'[)lorabl(^ 
death  the  I'nited  States  has  suffered  a  severe  loss. 

Maddin  Summers,  I'^nited  States  consul  g(Mieral  at  Moscow,  (bed 
suddenly  at  his  post  on  May  5,  1918.  As  head  of  the  Cnited  Slates 
consular  service  in  Russia  Mr.  Summers  had  been  tireless  in  his 
(h'votion  to  wliat  was  perha])s  the  most  exacting  task  in  the  (Mitire 
consuhw  service  of  his  country.  Foi-  months  he  had  Ixmmi  (hi'ecling 
th(^  activities  of  a  great  organization  of  consular  officials  and  agcMits 
extending  throughout  eastern  Russia  all  th(>  way  to  \'ladivostock. 
Finally  (he  tremendous  strain  grew  loo  much  for  e\-en  his  remarkable 
powers  of  endurance,  and  his  collapse  from  overwork  resulted  in 
death.  Maddin  Summers  was  still  in  the  vei-y  pi-ime  of  life,  having 
been  born  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Fef)i'uary  I,  1.S77.  He  was  cducalcd 
in  the  schools  of  that  cily,  al  \'anderbill  rniversity.  and  a1  Cohnnbian 
I'niversity,  Washinglon,  I).  C.  lie  began  his  cai'eiM-  in  ihe  consular 
service  in  ISO!)  as  consular  clei-k:  was  made  \ice  and  depuly  consul 
genei-al  at  Bai'celona,  Spain,  in  ]'.)()():  and  was  subscMpient  ly  trans- 
ferred to  Ihe  lejjcation  at  Madrid.      In  l!)()l  he  seived  with  the  United 
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States  delegation  to  the  Second  Fan  American  Conference  at  Mexico 
City  as  assistant  secretary.  PVom  1902  to  1904  he  served  on  special 
duty  in  Spain,  obtaining  evidence  for  the  vSpanish  Treaty  Claims 
Commission,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  made  vice  consul  at  Madrid. 
He  was  again  detailed  for  special  work  on  the  Alsop  claim  in  1910, 
and  the  following  year  was  made  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  at  La 
Paz,  Bolivia.  In  1911  he  was  sent  as  consul  to  Belgrade,  and  after 
serving  two  years  was  transferred  to  wSantos,  Brazil,  and  subsequently 
to  Sao  Paulo  (in  1915).  In  August,  1916,  he  was  recalled  to  Washing- 
ton to  serve  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress,  and  was  thereafter  detailed  to  the  Latin  American 
division  of  the  Department  of  State,  where  he  served  until  he  was 
sent  to  Moscow  in  April,  1917.  The  news  of  his  untimely  (hnith  came 
as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends  in  Washington.  High  officials  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  few"  men  had  given  such  important  service  to  the  country,  and 
in  their  estimation  Maddin  Summers  should  be  regarded  as  one  of 
his  country's  w^ar  heroes  as  truly  as  though  he  had  given  up  his  Hfe 
in  the  trenches. 

Jay  White,  United  States  consul  at  Naples,  Italy,  died  in  that  city 
May  24,  1918.  Mr.  White  w^as  well  known  in  Colombia  and  Brazil, 
in  both  of  which  countries  he  had  served  in  consular  posts.  He  was 
born  in  Lapeer,  Mich.,  January  1.  1X69,  and  was  educated  in  the 
|)ul)hc  schools  of  his  native  city:  then  at  Pennsylvania  Military 
College,  Ch(>ster,  Pa.,  wher(^  he  took  the  degree  of  l)achel()r  of  phil- 
osophy: and  finally  studied  painting  and  art  at  the  Julien  Academy 
in  Paris.  His  entrance  into  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States 
w^as  in  1899,  when  he  was  appointed  consular  agent  at  Lucerne, 
Switzei'land.  vSoon  thei-eafter  he  was  promoted  to  the  I'aiik  of  consul 
and  given  the  post  at  Hanover,  (rermany,  where  hv  remained  until 
1906.  I  le  was  t  hen  promoted  to  t  he  post  of  consul  genei-al  to  Bogota  . 
Colombia,  remaining  there  for  three  years,  when  he  was  transferrcfj 
to  Santos,  Brazil.  In  Xov(>mber.  HUM,  he  was  made  consul  at 
Naj)l(^s,  Italy,  and  in  I'^ebi  iiai'v,  191.'),  was  promoted  t(»  the  i-ank  of 
consul  of  class  5.  In  Aj)ril,  1917,  he  was  made  a  consul  of  class  1. 
His  pleasing  personality,  fine  character,  and  eai'nest  woi-k  made  him 
Fiicnd-.  at  e\-ei-y  post  he  (illed,  and  in  hi>  dealli  the  I'nited  States  has 
lost  an  ellirient  sei'\ant   and   Latin  America  a  staunch  friend. 
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SUBJECT  MATTER  DF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  29,  1918. 


Title. 


AKGENTINA. 

rropjsediiicieascin  railroad  rates 

Market  for  brick-making  machinery  in  Kosario,  Argentina 

BRAZIL. 

Brazilian  import  duties  on  codfish,  lard,  kerosene,  jerked  beef. 

The  match  indusi  ry  in  Bratil 

Establishment  of  aiiotlier  I'orl  uguose  hank  in  Brazil 

Congress ofConmuMcial  Associal  ions  in  liru'.il 

Statistics  of  the  ( ;o\ernment  Employment  Bureau 

Bra'.ilto  encourage  the  steel  industry 

Bra'.ilian  Commercial  Association  to' study  trade  prol>lems 


COI.OMIMA. 

Market  for  American-made  dyes 


Postal  rates  in  Colombia. 
Census  of  Colombia 


DOMINICAN   REPUI'.LIC. 


Date. 


Author. 


Apr.    ()  |\Vilbert  T, .  Boniiey,  consul 
at  Rosario. 


Apr.  10 


Mar.  15 

Apr.  S 
..do.... 
Apr.  9 
Apr.  It) 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  16 


Do. 


Richard  P.  Momsen,  vice 
consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Large  sugar  factory  for  La  Romana,  Dominican  l^epulilic,  near- 

ing  completion. 
A  field  for  .5  and  10  cent  stores 


Record  year  in  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic 

Rdncation  of  Dominicans  in  foreign  institutions. 
Ainali,'amation  ofsoap  factories  in  the  Republic. .. 

Advert  isingin  Dominican  lU'iiulilic 

Tacking  for  the  Dominican  Rej)ul)lic 

n|)ening  for  ))anks  in  the  Dominican  Reput)lic 

Small  ciilTee  crop  in  tlie  i{epul)lic 

.Maikot  for  brick-making  machinery 


KClf.MiOH. 

Guayaquil  niaikel  ropcirl  for  March.  I'.US 

Ecuador iati  Sleamship  Co 

nONI'VK.VS. 

Murkcl  fo|-  brick-making  macliinery 

Coniincrcc  and  indiislries  of  consular  district  foi-  1017 

MKXK  n. 

President  ial  decree,  (iaU'd  Apr.  2,  I'.Ms.  niodifviiig  llie  Mexican 

import  tarilT. 
Copy  of  Journal  of  .Vmcricau  Chamlici'  of  CoiniiUMce  of  Mexico. 

.Mexican  archc  ildgicaldiscoxorics 

Client icallal)ora I orv  cslalilished  in  Ciudad  Juarez 


Mar.   14  !  (land  K.  Cnvanl .  consul  at 

j       Bairaniiiiilla. 
Apr.  2,5  l>( 

Apr.  26  i>( 


Clement  S.  Edwards,  consul 

at  Santo  Domingo. 
Arthur    McI  ean,  consul    a 
Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Apr.     s      Frederic  \V.  tioding.  consul 

al  (luava'piil. 
Apr.     y  I  Do. 


Apr. 

10 

Apr. 

11 

Apr. 

12 

Apr. 

l,s 

..do 

Apr. 

19 

Apr. 

20 

Mav 

1 

May 

2 

May 

4 

Mar.  15 
Apr.  13 


Francis  J.    I>y('r.  consul  al 

Tegucigalpa. 
Waller  F.   Boyle,  consul  al 

I'uerlo  Cortes, 


NIC  .\  u  A  r.u  A, 

.\Iarkel  for  lirick-mak  ing  machinery.. 

viivr.v.w. 

Coll  on  seed  for  Cniguay 


Cruguayaii  (ioverntnenl  makes  agreement  with  soa])  and  candle 
factories. 

.Vinerican  commercial  methods  as  viewed  in  Cruguay 

Incrca.se  in  cosi  of  elect  rich  y  at  Montevideo 


VKNK/.UKI.A. 

Dairying  industry  in  Venezuela 

Street  and  house  numbering  for  Caracas. 


niliei    K.  Zabriskie,  consul 
general  ol  Mexico  City. 
Vpr.  22  l>o. 

Do. 
Fdward    A.    How,  consul  al 
(  iudad  Jiitiii'/.. 


Apr. 


May     3 
Mav     S 


Apr.  12 

Mar,  15 

,..do.  .. 

Mar.  16 
Mar.  18 


.\nilrew  J.  McConnico,  con- 
sul al  Corinlo. 

WilliaMi    Dawsuii.  consul   al 
.\l(piilr\  iijeo. 
Do. 

Do, 
Do. 


Apr,  2i»      11" I    Bii'"  ■  •■iinsnl  al    La 

i:  naiia. 
Apr.  30  I  Do, 
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BOOK  NOTES 


l^y   E.    R.    Stitt  .  .  .     Second 
F.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1917. 

New  York,  Guarantv  Truist  Co. 


Santo  Domingo:  A  country  with  a  future.     By  Otto  Schoenrich.     New  York.  .Mai 
inillan  Co.,  1918.     xiv,  418  p.     map.     Illus.     8°.     Price,  ?;3. 

Diagnostics  and  Treatment  of  Tropical  Diseases, 
edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia 
xiii,  5:^4  p.     8°.     Price,  $2. 

Bank  and  Public  Holidays  Throughout  the  World. 

1918.     145  p.     S°.  ' 

Taquigrafia  Espaiiola  de  Isaac  Pitman.     Adaptacion  a  la  lengua  espanola  del  sistema 

de  fonografia  del  autor.     Quinta  edicion.     New  York,  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  [1917], 

119  p.     12°.     Price,  75  cents. 
Glass  and  Its  Manufacture.     By  Percival  xMarson.     New  York,   Sir  Lsaac   Pitman 

11918].     127  p.     12°.     Price,  50  cents.     ("Pitman's  common  commodities  and 

industries"  series.) 

Maintenance  of  Health  in  the  Tropics.     By  W.  J.  Simpson  .   .   .     Published  under  the 

auspices  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.     New  York.  \\'illiam  Wood 

&  Co.,  1917.     174  p.     illus.     8°.     $1.25. 
Old  Spain  in  New  America.     By  Robert  McLean  .   .   .  and  Grace  Petrie  Williams. 

New  York,  Council  of  Women  tor  Home  Missions  [1910].     161  p.     8°. 
Development  of  the  British  West  Indies.  1700  1763.     J'.y  Frank  Wesley  Pitman  .   .   . 

New  Haven,    Yale   I'liiversity   T'ress,    1917.     xiv,    \.   495  ]).     8°.     Price,   .l!2.50. 

(Yale  Historical  Publications.     Studies,  4. ) 

Tropical  Wild  Life  in  British  Guiana.  Zoological  contributions  from  the  troi»ical 
research  station  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society.  By  William  Beebe  .  .  . 
G.  Inness  Hartly  .  .  .  and  Paul  G.  Howes.  With  an  introduction  by  Col.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Volume  1.  New  York,  New  York  Zoological  Society,  1917. 
504  p.     illus.     i)lates.     map.     8°.     Price,  $3. 

With  Cortes  the  Conqueror.  By  Virginia  Watson.  A\ilh  illustrations  and  decora- 
tions by  Frank  E.  Schoonover.  Philadeli)hia,  Penn  Publishing  Compauv,  1917. 
332  p.     4°.     Price,  .?2.50. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Year  Book  No.  1(5.  1917.  Washington,  The 
In.stitution,  1918.     xvi,  358  p.     4°. 
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ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


The  Argotititio  Coiiotcss  has  definitely  agreed  upon  390,826,634 
pesos  currency  (paper  peso  =  about  SO. 47)  as  the  amount  of  tlie 
GENERAL  EXPENSE  BUDGET  for  1918,  distributed  a>  fol- 
lows: Congress,  4,598,156  pesos;  Department  of  Interior,  46,761.812: 
Foreign  Relations  and  Worship,  1.079,259:  Treasury,  19  54(),S62: 
Public  Debt,  126,445,894;  Justice  and  Public  Instiuction,  70  561,118; 
War,  29,118,938;  Navy,  22,780,276;  Agriculture,  9,196,920;  Public 
Works,  10,424,815;  Pensions,  allowances,  and  retirements.  16.821,473: 
Public  works  and  supplementary  credits,  19.395.000;  and  subsidies, 

11.096.111   pesos. The  President  has  ordered   the  establishment 

of  a  CONSl'LATE  GENERAL  of  the  third  class  in  Honduras,  with 
head(|uartei-s  at  Tegucigalpa,  the  closing  of  the  consulate  gemn-al  in 
Guatemala,  and  the  transfer  of  Guillermo  L.  Aguirre,  the  former 
consul  general  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  to  take  charge  of  the  con- 
sulate  genei'al   in    the   capital   of   Honduras. The    I'cturn   of    the 

remains  of  the  Argentine  patriot  and  writer,  Px'rnardo  de  Monteagmlo. 
from  (^aUao.  Peru,  to  Buenos  Aires  was  the  occasion  of  the  unv(>iling 
in  the  latter  city,  on   February   15,    191S,   of  an  artistic   monument 

in   his  honor. A  rej)ort   of  the  National  Committee  of  the   PI^'O- 

PLE'S  LriiRARIES  slu.ws  that  in  1917  th(-  reading  centers  estab- 
lished in  the  Repu])lic  numbered  ()45.  an<l  the  \olunies  distribute(l  to 

r.'a.lers    10S,344. Early    in    March    last    an    EXPOSITION     OF 

A(iRI(U'i;rrRAL  PRODIXTS  and  of  in(histri(>s  dei)en(ling 
directly  upon  agricultmx'  was  held  in  the  Jockey  Clnh  in  Buenos 
Aii-es  under  the  auspices  of  the   Department   of  .\gricult  ore.  Ac- 

cording to  data  j)id)lished  l)\-  the  ('on\-ei->ion  liank  the  ;iiiiounl  of 
paper  MONEY  IN  (TRCI'LATIO.X  in  the  Kepui)lic  on  March  1st 
last  was  1,101,292,542  i)esos.     The  aniounl   in  ciivulation  per  capita 

exceeded    133  pesos. February  2<S  last  was   the   huinhdhh   amii- 

v<-rsarvof  the  existence  of  1)1  PL()MATI(^  RELATIO.XS  J'.K'IAVKF.X 
AR(;F.\TINA  and  THF  rXlTKl)  STATFS.  the  lir>i  (hplo- 
inali(  mission  from  the  Jailer  counlry  ha\inu'  arri\<'(l  iii  liuenos 
.Vires   on    ihe    date    nuMiliotied.    in    the    year    IMS.  The  cncimiI  i\-e 

power  ha^  gr.inle(|  'JM':LF(  i  R.\  IT  I IC  FR.VXCIIISKS  loihennnis- 
ters,  consids.  ;ind  \  ice  con^ub  of  I>ra/,il.  Chile,  and  I)oh\ia  ni  the 
Argentine  Re|)ut>lic  on  oflicuil  I'oniniunical  ions  di-^palche*!  o\cr  lh<' 
telegraphic    line--    of    I  lie    connlry.  The    Minisier    of    ALjricidlure 

ha-  preparc(|  a  descii|)l  i  ve  cjilalogue  of  .VK(;FXT1XF  WOODS  for 
the    use   of    Argcritirw    legation--   an<l    consulate--.  In    I'.'IT,  accord- 

ing    to     figure--     conipih'il     ni     llie     ollice     (il      I  he     Dweclor    (ielier;d     ol 
Xalioti.-d    Stali->tics    of    the    Ari;entiiie   (  in\  <MiiiiM'n  i  ,    llie    l'(>IM'd(iX 
1)7-' 


BOLIVIA.  673 

COMMERCP:  of  the  Argeutiiie  Republic  in  1917  cojisistc^d  of  imports 
to    the  value    of   380,321,178   gold   pesos   (gold  peso  =  SO. 9648)  and 

exports    550,170,049    gold    pesos. The    EXPORTS   OF   MEAT 

amounted  to  559,216  tons,  valued  at  137,085,392  gold  pesos,  as  com- 
pared with  544,748  tons  in  1916,  vaued  at  129,277,603  gold  pesos.  A 
more  itemized  statement  of  these  exports  in  1917  is  as  follows:  Frozen 
])eef,  valued  at  77,315,569  pesos;  canned  meat,  37,637,011  pesos; 
(•lulled  beef,  8,940,426  pesos;  frozen  mutton,  7,834,100  pesos;  frozen 
oft'al,  2,988,752  pesos;  jerked  beef,  2,108,253  pesos;  and  frozen  pigs. 
169,568  pesos.  Coined  gold  was  brought  into  the  country  during  the 
year  mentioned  to  the  value  of  26,789,929  gold  pesos.^— The  CUS- 
TOMS AND  PORT  REVENUES  of  the  Argentine  Government  in 

1917  amounted  to  49,000,571  gold  pesos. In  view  of  the  growing 

importance  of  the  Buenos  Aires  market  for  the  importation  and  reex- 
portation of  Brazilian  products,  the  legation  of  Brazil  in  Buenos 
Aires  has  discussed  w4th  the  Argentine  daily  papers  the  advisability 
of  publishing  weekly  in  their  trade  sections  market  PRICES  OF 
BRAZILIAN  PRODUCTS  in  demand  in  Argentina,  the  legation  to 
cooperate  in  furnishing  information  concerning  j)urchases  and  sales. 
It   is  planned  also  to  publish  similar  information  about  Argentine 

products  in  the  Brazilian  papere. A  recent  consular  report  states 

that  there  are  13  QUEBRACHO  EXTRACT  companies  operating  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Forestal  Land, 
Timber  &  Railways  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  15,000,000  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso  =  SO. 965),  which  has  its  main  offices  in  Buenos  Aires.  In  1917 
this  company  exported  102,000  tons  of  extract  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Other  important  Argentine  companies  having  a  capital 
of  over  half  a  million  gold  pesos  are  Las  Palmas  del  Chaco,  4,000,000 
gold  pesos;  Anchorena  Atorresagasti  &  Co.,  1,540,000  gold  pesos; 
Fontana  (Ltd.),  1,320,000  gold  pesos;  United  Quebrachales.  770,000 
gold  pesos;  and  La  Formosa,  700,000  gold  pesos.  The  actual  ])r()- 
•duction  of  quebracho  in  Argentina  and  Paraguay  in  1917  was  117.- 

000  tons. According  to  the  Director  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 

Buenos  Aires,  the  Argentine  Ropubhc  is  one  of  the  most  jirolific 
FUR-bearing  regions  in  the  world,  producing  skins  of  seals,  royal 
(chinchilla,  fox.  guanaco,  nutria,  lamb,  pony,  weasel,  and  otter. 

BOLIVIA 


By  order  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  the  BR USELAS-SAN 
MIGl^EL  LAND  ROUTE,  which  starts  at  San  Miguel  on  the  Acre 
River,  has  been  opened  to  free  Peruvnan  traffic  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  country,  with  the  sole  restriction  that  Peruvian  shipping 
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documents  covoriiig  products  j)jissing-  through  the  region  referred  to 
he  suhject  to  revision  and  approval  by  the  Bolivian  authorities. 
In  commenting  upon  this  arrangement  a  n(nvspaper  of  La  Paz  says, 
in  substance,  that  the  use  of  this  road  will  greatly  expedite  and  de- 
velop Peru-Bolivian  commerce  in  tiiat  section  of  the  Republic. 

An  executive  decree  authorizes  the  ])anks  of  tlie  Repul)lic  liaving 
bank  notes  in  circulation  to  make  GOLD  DEPOSITS  IN  TUK 
FKDKRAL  RESERVL  BANKS  of  the  United  States  in  excliange 
of  certificates  of  deposit  showing  that  i)ayments  are  to  be  ma<U^  in 
gold  within  the  term  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  treaty 
terminating  the  pn^sent  European  War.  Said  deposits  are  to  be  to 
the  joint  ordei'  of  \ho  soliciting  bank  and  the  Government  of  Bolivia 
and  can  only  he  withdrawn  with  the  consent  of  the  latter.  The 
same  decree  contains  a  numl)er  of  provisions  concerning  the  impor- 
tation and  coinage  of  gold,  and  provides  that  while  tlie  decree  remains 
in  force  (>\poits  of  gold  are  j)rohil)ite(l. Tlie  Central  Railway  sta- 
tion at  La  Paz  has  installed  novel  (dectric-automatic  apparatus, 
purchased  in  the  Lnited  States,  for  th(>  sale  of  TKTvETS  OF  AD- 
MISSION     TO      TllK      RAILWAY    jdatform. According   to   a 

Bohvian  export  table  in  1!)17  the  EXPORTS  OF  BOLIVLVN 
PRODUCTS  via  Mollendo  consisted  of  o,19(),()S9  kilos,  valued  at 
S3,99Lr)lfi,  of  which  3,272,761  kilos,  valued  at  $2,605,802,  were  for- 
warded to  the  United  States,  while  the  exports  via  Arica  aggregated 
42,785,746  kilos,  valued  at   SH, 235, 436.  of  which  more  than  50  })er 

cent   were  consigned   to   the   Tnited   States. For   the   j)urpose  of 

encouraging  greater  (level()|)ment  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  the 
Rcpuhlic,  the  Labor  Union  of  Potosi  open(Ml  in  that  city  on  May  Id 
last  a  DEP.VRTMEXTAL  EXPOSITION  which  was  "attended  by 
a    large    numhcr    of    peo|)le.  .V    |)ayment    of    15().()()0    bolivianos 

(holixiano  S;().;)S03)  was  recently  made  to  the  chief  of  the  section  of 
railways  to  he  used  in  the  huilding  of  the  La  Paz  to  Yungas  RAIL- 
W.VY.  The  colonial  minister  has  given  his  suppoit   to  a  plan  for 

the  making  of  a  eonij)lete  MAP  of  all  land  concessions  made  in  the 
lvepui)lie   Up   tu   the   |)resent    time.  Kepoi'ts  are  to  the  elfect    that 

..n  March  I  la>t  the  BACTERIOLOGICAL  AND  IlYtilLXIC 
!( I'">\' I  i'A\  .  llie  (inl\  pnhlieat  ion  of  its  kind  in  P(ili\ia.  again  made  its 
appearance  under  the  directicin  of  Dr.  Morales  \'illa/on.  its  foundei'. 
The  words  ".Seieiicia  y  trahajo"  (Science  and  lalxiri  ha\('  heen 
jidoplcd    ;i>    it^    niolto.  The    National    (loxcnnnent    has    conunis- 

sione(l  a  Jioli\ian  engineer  lo  make  a--  earl\  as  possible  a  sui'vev  ol  a 
\\'.V(i().\  RO.VI)  from  Sucre  lo  Aram,  for  which  an  a|)proprial ion 
of  |(l(). ()()()  holi\ianos  has  heen  made.  Il  i>  proposed  lo  coiislruct 
thi->  high\\a\  -^o  that  il  c.-m  he  ii-cd  for  antoniohilc  Iralllc.  This 
roail  when  <'oinplclc(|  wdl  [ilaic  Sucre  l  wd  <l;i\--  Irom  ( 'och;il)and)a 
niid     wdl     a\oi<|     the     drloiir     lhiiiUL:h     Potosi     and     Mulalo^.  An 
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executive  decree  of  March  12  last  contains  rules  and  regulations 
formulated  in  accordance  with  international  treaties  now  in  force  in 
the  Repu})lic,  concerning-  the  delivery  of  foreign  freight  to  custom- 
houses and  prescribes  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  cases  of  total 

or  partial  loss. Two  new  PUBLICATIONS  have  recently  been 

established  at  La  Paz,  one  of  which  is  a  weekly  paper  entitled 
''Bolivia,"  and  the  other  a  university  review  edited  by  first-year 
law  stu(kMits  under  the  name  of  "Plumadas." 

BRAZIL 


The  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  has 
pul^lished  approximate  estimates  of  the  CROP  PRODlT)TION  of 
the  Re])ublic  for  the  present  year.  These  estimates  on  live  staple 
products  expressed  in  metric  tons  of  2,20-1.6  pounds  each  are  as  fol- 
lows: Corn,  2,421,031;  rice,  371,989;  beans,  326,686;  mandioca  flour, 
299,558,   and   sugar  274,541.     The   estimated  wheat  production   in 

the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is   100,000  tons. In   1917   tiie 

imports  of  Jl'TE  into  Brazil  amounted  to  21,350  metric  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  20,801  metric  tons  hi  1916.  Recent  investigations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Brazil  show  that  jute  can  be  grown  in 
the  Rejniblic,  especially  in  the  lowlands  of  the  State  of  Bahia  and  in 
parts  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  wliere  experiments  show  that  it  can 
i)e  successfully  cultivated.  It  is  proposed  to  import  seed  for  plant- 
ing jute  and  to  continue  the  experiments  until  it  is  determined 
definitely  whether  or  not  jute  can  be  conniiercially  grown  in  the 
Republic.     The  exports  of  coffee  alon(^  require  in   round   numbers 

10,000,000  jute  bags  annually. A  CALCIUM    CARBIDE  factory 

is  maintahied  by  a  Brazilian  corporation  at  Palmyra,  State  of  Minas 
(ieraes.  The  outjjut  of  this  estabhshmcnt  in  19i7  was  70,042 
drums  of  50  kilos  each  (1  kilo  =  2.2046  pounds)  and  5,235  (h-unis  of 
75  kilos  each.  While  nearly  all  of  the  product  is  disposed  of  in 
Brazil,  some  exports  of  this  commodity  have  been  made  to  ITruguay 
and  Argentina. The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  is  rej)orted  to  have  nine  AGRICUI/Fl'RAL  EX- 
PERTS at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Four  of  these  are 
employed  on  subjects  connected  with  the  tobacco  industry— namely, 
one  at  Pernambuco  on  hurley  tobacco,  two  at  Bahia  on  cigar  tobacco, 
and  another  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  soils  suitable  for  growing 
light  tobaccos.  Another  work  in  which  the  experts  ivfcrre;!  to  are 
being  utilized  is  that  of  testing  fruit  plants  a|)j)ro|)riate  fof  cultivation 

in  Brazil. As  a  measure  of  reforestation  and  for  the  purpose  ol 

furnishino;   (irewood    to   th(>  i-ailwavs  of   P)ra/il.   an   executive  decree 
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was  issiu'd  on  March  0  last  oncoura2;ing  tho  plantin<J5  of  EUCALYP- 
TTTS  and  other  trees  of  rajiid  growth  and  recognized  utiUty  by  offer- 
ing- a  ])onus  of  150  reis  (nearly  4  cents  American  currency)  for  each 
tree  planted  within  the  next  three  years  which  attains  a  normal 
develojiinent  and  a  ndnimnm  age  of  IS  months,  provided  not  less 
than  500  trees  are  ])lanted.  As  a  further  inihicenuMit,  tho  Govern- 
ment offers  free  for  this  pnrp*»se  such  lands  near  railways  as  it  may 

have  at  its  disposal. Nearly  all  of  the  matches  us(m1  in  Brazil  are 

safety  matches  of  domestic  manufacture,  made  either  of  wood  or 
wax,  the  annual  production  l)eing  about  -100,000  tins  of  1,200  boxes 
each,  each  box  containing  from  50  to  GO  MAIX'TTES.     Al)out  90  ])er 
cent  of  the  output  consists  of  wooden  matchers  made  chielly  from 
Parana   pine.     The    chemicals   used    in    this    manufacture,    such    as 
chlorate    and   bichromate    of    potash,    sulj^hur    powder,    amorphous 
sulphur,  paraffin,  glue,  and  gum  arable,  ar(^  imported. In  accord- 
ance with   an   executive   decree   of  March    10,    1918,   the   Brazilian 
Government    proposes    to    loan    to    the    first    three    estal)Hshments 
eno-acrino-  in  the  MANUFACTURE  OF   CAl\STIC   SODA  in   Brazil 
uj)  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  each  factory,  the  loans  to  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  and  are  repayable  in  10  equal 
annual  installments,  the  first  payment  to  l)e  made  one  year  from  the 
date  on  which  the  factory  begins  o]jerations.     Re})orts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  Brazil  show  that  the  raw  products  for  the 
manufacture  of  caustic  soda  exist  in  the  country,  and  water  power 
for  generating  electricity  is  also  availal>le,  es|)ecially  at  the  maritime 
ports  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and   Bahia.     In  1915  and  1910  the 
inij)orts   of  caustic  soda   into   Brazil    amounted    to    10,400,M4:]    and 
10,;-)27,074   kilos,    respectively.     These   imports   decreased    in    1917. 
due  to  the  European  War.  to  7.197.199  kilos,  but  it  is  re])orted  ihat 
at  the  present  thne  the  sources  of  noi-mal  supply  seem  to  b(-  practi- 
callv  climinaled.      It   is  thei'cfocc  nec(>ssary  that  this  })roduct,  which 
is    largclv    used    in    textile,    soap,    sugar,    and    other    indust iMe>,    he 
manufactured  in  the  country,           An    executive    (l(MTee    of    March    5 
last    authorizes    the     Interi'alional     Or(>    Corp.oi-ation,     a     MlNIN(i 
COMPANY    with    headcpnirter^   at    T(.ronto.   ("amuhi,    to   operate    in 
lirazil.      Special  attention   will   h(>  gi\-en   to  the  exploitation  of  man- 
ganese miiu's  and  the  cxportat ioi!  of  nnuigaiu'se  oiw's.     Th(>  lirazilian 
branch  will  have  a\ailahlc  as  its  \\()fl;ing  capital,  according  to  press 
reports,   )^500,000.      .V    huge    amount    of   AnuM'ican    mone\    has   heen 
investiMJ     in     this    (•oin|)any.          A     i)uildin-     and     loan     association 
BANK  under  the  name  of  •■  I'^anco  dos  Kstados  do  Ihn/.il'"  (Baid<  of 
(he  Brazilian  States)  ha^  hccn  established   in   Kio  <!•'  .fanriro  h)r  l!ic 
pui'|)<>>c    of    ciiahrmg    civil    and    militai-y    (MUploxcc-    ol     the    I'cdci-al 
(i(»vci-nmei\t  to  accpiirt^  honu's  on  Ihc  installment    |)lan.      'ilic  capital 
of  the  l)aid<  is  SI  .l.>50.000.          An  iv\ecuti\c  decree  of  March   IS,  I'.HS. 
oUer-    !(.   ("OAL   c..mi)-mies    who>e   outpnl    exceeds    !.')()    tnii-   ol    <•""' 
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daily,  eitlior  now  or  within  two  voai-s  from  the  date  mentioned, 
Government  mortgage  loans  bearing  5  ])er  cent  interest  annually! 
the  amount  loaned  to  represent  up  to  one-half  of  the  amount  in- 
vested in  the  instahations,  including  the  value  of  the  mineral  lands, 
the  loans  to  l)e  repaiii  in  10  annual  installments.  The  decree  pro- 
vi(k-s  for  the  washing  of  all,  or  at  lea^t  half,  of  the  coal  mined,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture",  Indnstry,  and  rommorce. 


A  Chilean  manufacturer  has  obtained  a  patent  on  a  sim]jle  and 
inexpensive  metallic  wagon  COUPLER.     It  is  proposed  to  substitute 

this  device  for  the  wootlen  and  leather  couplers  formerly  in  use. 

A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  payment  of  EXPORT 
DUTIES  in  the  following  manner:  45  per  cent,  plus  surcharges,  if 
any,  in  national  currency;  35  per  cent  in  drafts  on  London  or  New 
York  at  the  option  of  the  exporters;  and  20  per  cent  in  national  gold 

coin  or  pounds  sterling. Press  reports  state  that  the  National  City 

Bank  of  New  York,  which  some  time  ago  established  a  branch  in 

Valparaiso,    proposes   to   open   a   branch  in   Santiago. Eaily   in 

April,  1917,  construction  work  on  the  Chanaral  WHARF  was  com- 
pleted and  the  structure  opened  to  public  traffic. The  Maritime 

League  of  ChiU>  has  called  for  a  LITERARY  CONTEST  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  (1)  The  best  manner  of  defending  the  national 
ports;  (2)  A  collection  of  marine  narratives  or  stories  appropriate 
for  use  in  the  schools  antl  intended  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young  a  love  for  the  sea  and  of  the  naval,  military,  and  commercial 
traditions  of  Chile;  and  (8)  The  necessity  of  developing  the  merchant 
marine  from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic  and  military  prosperity 
of  the  country.     The  contest  closes  on  August  31   of  the  present 

year. The  net  profits  of  the  Santiago  to  San  Bernardo  ELECTRIC 

RAILWAY  for  the  six  months  ended  February  28,  1918,  amounted  to 

165,934  pesos,  national  currency  (paper  peso  equals  about  $0.28). 

According  to  the  rejiort  of  the  Vina  del  Mar  BATHING  SOCIETY 
the  profits  of  that  company  during  the  last  half  of  1917  were  134,910 
pesos,  currency.  During  the  period  referred  to  the  company  com- 
pleted the  construction  of  three  chalets,  began  the  erection  of  a 
fourth  cottage,  and  opened  to  ])ublic  use  the  sewers  on  Avenida  del 

Mar. In  1917  the  EXPORTS  of  Chilean  merchandise  over  the 

Transandean  Railway,   consisting  chiefly  of  barley,  sugar,  sulphur, 

I)otatoes,    and   live  plants,    aggregated  38,867,240   kilos. French 

merchants  and  manufacturers  at  Concepcion  and  Talcahuano  have 

founded  a  Fr(>nch  BOARD  OF  TRADE. La  l^nion,  a  daily  news- 

])aper  of  Santiago,  states  that   the  Carnegie  Institute  has  recently 
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donated  to  the  NATIOXAL  LIBUARY  OF  (IIILE.  throuo^b  the 
consul  general  of  Chile  in  Xe  v  Yofk.  2.o()()  volumes  of  hooks  by  United 

States  Authors. A   CONCiRESS   OF   PRINTERS,  organized  hy 

the  National  Ty])ograi)hic  Society  of  Chile,  is  soon  to  convene  in 
Santiago  with  the  oi)ject  of  discussing,  among  other  things,  liygiene 
in  pi'interies,  rules  and  rcguhil  ions  governing  honrs  of  lahoi-,  mininunu 

wages,  etc. The  municipality  of  Coronel  unveiled  on  April  lo  last 

in  The  town  of  San  Pedro  a  MOXTMEXT  in  honor  of  the  ni(>mory  ot 
Luis  A.  Acevedo,  a  noted  Chilean  aviator  who  met  a  tragic  death  live 

years   ago, An   ELECTROMETALLCROIC   (X),    for   the    mami- 

facture  of  steel  hy  the  use  of  electric  furnaces  has  been  organized  in 
Santiago.  The  machinery  re(|uire(l  foi'  this  industry  has  been  con- 
tracted for  in  the  United  States.  The  company  ])roposes  to  make 
cast  steel  for  spare  parts  of  machinery,  iron  and  steel  bars  for  the  manu 
facture  of  tools,  projectiles.  (>tc.  Th(>  Societv  of  THEATRICAL 
AUTHORS  of  diile  has  elcctiMl  the  following  ollicers  for  lOlS: 
Nathanel  Vanez  Silva,  piesideiit.  Cai-Jos  Cariola,  vice  president: 
Rene   Hurtado    Borne,    treasurer:   and    Eduardo    N'alcii/.uela    Olivos, 

secretary. A  trip  to  the  SAX  CRISTOBAL  HILL  lu'ar  Santiago. 

the  top  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  monunuMit  to  the  N'irgin,  located 
567  meters  above  the  national  capital,  was  recently  made  for  the  hrst 
time  in   an   American   automobile.  The   President    has  apj)ointed 

Tnlio  Ma(pneira,  formerly  head  of  tlu' Consular  Bureau  in  the  I)ei)art- 
ment  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Cio\-ernment  of  Chile,  COXSl  L 
CENERAL  ill  i'.neno-  .\n-es. 


An  executive  decice  of  March  10  last  authori/e-  the  (io\  ernnieiil  to 
contract  a  LOA.Vnot  to  exceed  .'^:5. 000. OOO.  gold,  by  :in  i>->iie  of  bon(U 
|)avable  to  bearer  and  re(|eem:ible  in  10  year>.  bearing  10  per  cell! 
ainuial  interest  and  gnai-anteed  b\  (iU  per  cent  of  t  he  net  prohl-  ol  t  lie 
land  salt  mines  of  the  nation.  On  t  he  iii\  il.-it  ion  of  t  he  (loNcrnor  ol 

Alilioipiia  ibe  I're-idenI  of  the  Uepilbllc.  jiccoiii  pa  n  ie(  I  l.\  llie  Mini-ler 
of  I'nblic  \Vork>.  recently  visited  thai  (lep.ailliielil  for  llie  purpose  of 
taking  part  in  the  inaiignral  ion,  on  M.ircli  _•")  la-t.  ol  the  lUvlDdL 
over  the  Caiica  Ki\er  at  I'.oloiii  bolo,  a  -Irilcliire  l_MI  liietel-  long  and 
erected  at  a  cost  of  .S.")( ),()()().  gold,  ami  of  an  s  kiloinelcr  -ectioii  ol  the 
Antio(piin  Railway  between  I'orcecilcp  iiiid  San  I  lago.  Tin-- railw  a  \  now 
exlend>  to  the  moiitli  of  t  be  propo>e(l  oecideii  I  a!  tiiiiiiel  a  I  La  (^iiiebra. 
.\  lit  on  io  Samper  rribe  and  Miguel  I'rilic  Molgiiiii  lia\  e  conti'acled 
Willi  the  Deparlmciil  of  (  iiikI  mania  ic.-i  for  the  (•(•n^liiicl  loii  and  op- 
erali..n  of  an  .M'lK  i.\L  (  '.M'.LJ';  b.-lurcii  Siil.i.-i  .and  :.  poinl  on  the  line 
,,f   ill,.    (iirar<loi     i:,iil\\,i\     between    .liiiii.i-    i\i-  .\piilo  and   X'irgmia. 
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The  Aiiti(><|iiia  Railway  will  soon  complete  the  construction  of  a 

fine  cement  building  at  Puerto  Berrio  to  be  ec|uipped  and  used  as  a 
modern  HIGH-GRADE  HOTEL  un<ler  the  name  of  "Hotel  Mag- 
dalena." The  National  Academy  of  History  has  decided  to  cele- 
brate the  first  CENTENARY  of  the  battle  of  Boyaca,  and  to  this  end 
pro|)()ses  that  the  Colombian  j)eople  erect  a  triumj)]ial  arch  in  memory 
of  the  liberating  army  of  1819.     A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 

arrange  for  the  building  of  the  arch  referred  to. The  legislature  of 

the  De])artment  of  Valle  has  j)rovided  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  construct  the  BUENAVENTURA  WHARF  with  as  little 

delay  as  })ossible. In  April  last  a  complete  installation  for  the 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SALT  commenced  operations  on  La  Viciosa 
Island  near  Tumaco.  It  is  claimed  that  this  plant  is  e((uipped  for  the 
production  of  enough  salt  to  supply  the  three  departments  of  the 

Pacific  coast  of  Colombia. The  REVENT'ES  of  the  District  of 

Medellin  in  1917  amounted  to  5i;]9(),2()(),  gold. The  work  of  taking 

the  CIVIL  CENSUS  of  the  Kepublic,  decreed  by  the  President  in 
accordance  with  law  67  of  1917,  will  l)e  in  cliarge  of  the  General 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  of  boards  established  in  all  the  departments. 

The  Bank  of  Bogota  proposes  to  establish  in  the  near  future  a 

MORTGAGE  DEPARTMENT  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
eontract  made  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  March  9  last. 
The  Society  for  tlie  beautification  of  Bogota  has  approved  a  pro- 
posal to  found  a  {)ermanent  SECTION  OF  ART  to  preserve  objects 
of  art  which  are  to  be  found  hi  ecclesiastical  and  other  public  edifices 
of  the  National  Capital,  as  well  as  buildings  of  artistic  or  historical 

importance  in  Bogota. A  committee  of  engineers  has  been  ap- 

i)ointe(l  to  study  the  survey  of  an  AUTOMOBILE  RC3AD  which, 
connecting  with  Paseo  Bolivar  in  Bogota,  uill  extend  to  the  historic 
sanctuary  of  Guadalupe  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  the  same 

name  which  overlooks  the  city. A  newspaper  of  Bogota  states 

that  the  contract  made  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  with  a 
rej)resentative  of  the  Department  of  Magdalena,  under  the  terms  of 
which   the  latter  cedes  to  the  nation  the  preferential  right  to  buy 

the  SANTA  MARTA  RAILWAY,  has  been  definitely  approved. - 

The  Mercantile  Baidc  of  the  Americas  has  sent  a  representative  to 
Bogota  to  open  the  main  ofiice  of  the  MERUVNTILE  BANK  OF 
COLUMBIA. 


A  law  of  the  National  Congress  of  April  16,  last,  empowers  the 
Presi(l(Mit,  acting  in  cooperation  with  tlic  governors  of  the  provinces, 
to  fix  monthly  tlie  MAXIMUM  RETAIL  PRlCMvS  of  articles  of  first 
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lUH'ossity.  such  as  corn.  Ixmiis.  rice,  lard.  meat.  milk,  eggs,  sail, 
suo-jir.  coll'cc.  and  such  other  articles  as  may  he  considered  indis- 
pensal)lc  for  food  i)ur|)oses.  These  prices  are  to  l)e  arrived  at  l)y 
a  connnittee  composed  of  tli(^  governoi'  of  the  province,  a  mend)er 
of  the  municipality.  an<l  an  agriculturist  of  the  hicahty  who  is  at 
tlie  same  time  the  head  of  a  familv.  This  committee  in  the  (hs- 
chari;e  of  it>  (hlties  will  take  into  consideration  the  reports  ol  the 
cantonal  committ(>es  which  are  to  he  organized  in  the  same  way, 
the  place  of  the  govcM'iior  heing  taken  hy  the  chief  political  authority 
of  the  section  in  int  'rest;  and  in  this  maimer  uniform  |)rices  can  he 
maintained  in  the  dilferent  lot'alities.  After  the  prices  are  estah- 
]i>.hed  they  ai'c  to  he  made  known  to  the  puhlic  hy  means  of  posters 
and  through  the  ollicial  newspaper.     This  law  is  to  l)e  o|);>rative  for 

,,,,,.    year. Sebastian     Ruiz    Calderon     has    contra' ted    with     the 

Department  of  Fomento  of  the  (iovei'innent  of  Costa  Kica  to  found 
an  AGlUCn/rrKAL  (X)L()XY  on  public  lands  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  San  Carlos  furnished  him  i)y  the  Government,  settling  thereon 
innnediatelv  1 C)  Cuhan  and  Spanish  families  which  recently  ari'ived 
in  the  i'ountr\-  and  wliose  number  is  expected  to  he  increased  to 
1(1  familio  of  the  >ame  nationalities  within  two  year>.  eacdi  of 
which  is  to  have  a  capital  of  not  less  than  .^100  to  invest  in  the 
necessary  work  of  the  colony.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  denounce 
and  survev  for  account  of  the  colonists  5. ()()()  hectares  of  (lovermnent 
lands  which  had  heen  set  aside  for  a  Scandinavian  colony,  said  land 
to  he  divided  into  ti-a"ts  of  To  hectares  (>ach,  with  the  exception  of 
a  xpnii'e  of  1  .OOO  meters,  which  is  lo  he  used  as  a  town  site  in  a 
pla"e  to  he  scdected  1)\-  the  colonists.  it  is  proposed  lh;it  the  colo- 
nists  culti\ate   ca''ao.    coffee,   sugar   cane,    potatoes,    and    cereals   in 

gener.al.   and    liiat    the\    al>o  engage  in   I'aising  cattle   and   hogs. 

III  order  to  >tinndate  the  i-ai>ing  of  stock  and  the  propel-  li-catment 
of  draft  animaU.  the  hoard  of  director--  of  tlie  .\atiomd  Kxposition 
ha--  rc--ol\cd  to  liaNC  on  Scptend)er  lo,  I'.lls.  nn  exhibit  and  COM- 
PJ':T1T1\I":  CONTKST  Ol-'  |)K.\l"r  .\N1M.\LS  of  all  kmd>,  log.-lher 
uitli  cxhihit-  of  wagon>,  carriages.  harne».  tool>.  etc.  The  Ticsi- 

ddit  ha-appoint"d  !{ ;if;ic|  .\l\;irado  ( ion/.alez  a  member  ol  the  hoard 
of  diivc|oi>  ,,f  the  i'.Ms  NATIONAL  l-'A !'(  )S1T1()N  to  take  the 
place  of  l^nrKpie  ( )rt  i/,.  who  ha-  heen  promoted  t  o  <U  Icr  (  n  i\  cnimciil 
wdi'k.  Ai'cordiiig  to  d;il  a   put>li~-licd  hy   I  he  Trc;i^iii\    I  )cpail  mcnt . 

the  r.ANK  r.lLLS  IN  CIUCILATION  of  the  ihive  h.-iidx--  of  i>Mie 
of  ('o>t;i  Kicji  on  March  1.  P.MS.  aggregat"d  .I.OC.'.i.;;  10  colones 
(c(.|on  .'<(l.  IC)."):;  I.  of  which  1  .s7'J.<il()  colones  wcic  («f  the  Mercantile 
r)iink.  (11  ■_'.•_':;(  I  of  Ihe  Wuwk  of  Co^ta  Kica,  .and  .").")  I  ,.'>l  HI  ..f  llic  .\nglo- 
Co^larican  l>ank.  The  metallic  re>er\e  of  these  three  hank>  in 
colones  on  llic  diili'  ;ind  in  the  order  menlioned  was  i .'_' I  I  .(i'.M . 
77">.17."i.    iinil    7^7.  I  rj.  .\n    execuli\e    decree    of    M.ircli    '_'(1.    ja-'f. 
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grants  ronij^leto  AMNESTY  to  all  persons  who  took  part  in  Ilu> 
rolx'llion  which  broke  out  in  Rio  Grande  on  February  22,  last,  with 
the  exception  of  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  4  of  the  preand)l(> 

of  said  decree. Anastasio  Alfaro  Gonzalez  has  })een  appointed 

MINISTER  OB^  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  to  take  the  place  of 
Roberto  Brenes  Mesen,  resigned. A  drug  firm  has  been  conduct- 
ing experiments  in  Costa  Rica  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  FISH  OIL  to  take  the  place  of  cod-liver 
oil  which  can  not  now  be  easily  imported  on  account  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Expin-iments  indicate  that  there  are  a  number  of  fish  in 
Costa  Rican  waters  which  prockice  an  oil  similar  to  cod-liver  oil, 
one  of  which  is  a  species  of  sea  bass  known  as  "mero." 


A  recent  message  of  President  Menocal  to  Congress  states  that 
the  IMPORTS  of  Cuba  in  1917  were  $271,279,814,  as  compared 
with  S248,278,279  in  1916.  The  imports  by  countries  in  1917  were 
as  follows:  United  States,  $205,104;233;  other  American  countries, 
117, 915, 255:  Spain,  $15,651,998:  Great  Britain,  $15,377,099;  France, 
$6,289,418;  Germany,  $730;  other  Eur<)]H>an  countries,  $3,424,408: 
and  other  countries,  $7,516,673.  The  exports  from  Cu])a  in  1917 
were  valued  at  $366,771,945,  as  c()mi)ared  with  $356,571,350  in 
1916.  The  exports  by  countries  in  1917  were  as  follows:  United 
States,  $257,373,113;  other  American  countries,  $8,445,281;  Great 
Britain,  $73,563,756;  Spain,  $13,546,199:  France,  $11,616,630: 
other     European      countries,      $1,335,610;      and      other     countries, 

$891,356. In  1917  the  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  of  (^d)a  amounted 

to  $37,292,968,  as  compared  with  $36,646,583  in  1916.  The  ports 
which  produced  over  a  million  dollars  in  revenues  in  1917  were: 
Habana,  $27,651,939;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  $2,272,465;  and  Cienfuc'gos, 
$1,670.40S.  The  ])()rts  imxhicing  less  than  $1,000,000  hut  over 
$500,000  in  revenues  during  the  year  referred  to  were:  Matanzas, 
$845,843;  Caibarien,  $820,766;  Cardenas,  $739,770:  Nipe,  $692,391; 

and    Manzanillo,    $549,793. A    review    of    th(>    PUBLIC    DEBT 

states  that  the  revolutionary  bonds  issued  in  1896  and  1897  have  all 
been  liquidated  except  $8,036,  which  have  not  yet  been  prc^sented  foi- 
payment.  The  $35,000,000  loan  made  by  Speyer  &  Co.  had  decreased 
on  AjH-il  1,  1918,  to  $2(),722,()00.  The  coupons  (kie  uj)  to  Ai)rd  24. 
1918,  have  been  paid  with  the  exception  of  $59,627,  which  have  not 
l)een  j)resented  for  i)ayment.  The  interest  on  the  $16,500,000  loan 
made  by  Speyer  &  Co.  is  $61,875  monthly  and  is  being  |)aid  rcgn- 
arlv.     The  interest  on  \\\c  $10,000,000  Morgan  &  Co.  h)an  has   been 
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paid  punctually  to  date.  All  other  debts  of  the  nation  are  being 
liquidated  in  accordance  with  their  terms  and  the  i)romises  of  the 

Government. Among  the  most  important  public  works   is   that 

of  furnishing  the  city  of  Habana  with  an  abundant  SUPPLY  OF 
WATER.  The  things  necessary  to  be  done  to  secure  this  end.  accord- 
ing to  the  recommendations  of  an  expert  employed  to  report  upon 
the  same,  are  the  following:  Utilization  of  the  unused  Vento  Springs. 
the  installation  of  meters,  and  the  scientific  study  of  the  sources  of 
the  Vento  Basin  water  supply  with  the  object  of  using  same  to  its 
full  capacity.  The  total  outlay  for  these  improvements  is  esti- 
mated at  over  $1,100,000.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  City 
of  Santiago  be  assisted  in  securing  funds  to  the  amount  of  $2,200,000 
for  the  improvement  of  its  water  supply  and  that  help  be  given 

Camaguey  and  other  Cuban  cities  in  obtaining  adequate  water. 

The  President  recommends  the  expenditure  of  $1,31 7. ".)41  in  the 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  NATIONAL  HIGHWAYS  in  the  folh.wing 
Provinces:  Pinar  del  Rio.  $265,351 :  Habana,  $266,700:  Matanzas. 
$103,273:  Santa  Clara.  $222,817:  Camaguey,  $139,800:  and  Oriente, 
$320,000.     The   total   length   of   the   public   highways   of   C\iba    on 

April    1    last    was    1.992.9    kilometers. Recently    ten    SCHOOL- 

HOl^SES  were  completed  in  the  Provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Habana. 
Santa  Clara,  and  Oriente,  and  ten  are  now  under  construction  in  the 
Provinces  of  Habana.  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  and  Oriente.  The 
President  recommends  aj)proi)riati<)ns  for  the  construction  i)f  build- 
ings and  repairs  for  the  following  (h'partments  of  the  National  I  ni- 
versity:  School  of  pharmacy,  $120,000:  pedagogy.  $75,000:  engineer>. 
$300,000:  mecUcine.  $500,000;  agronomy.  $50,000:  an<i  repairs  of  (hf- 

fcrcnt   kinds.  $160,000. In  1917  there  were  2.477  MAivRLV(iKS 

:ii  the  citv  of  Habana.  9.707  birth<.  and  7.059  death,-. 
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K.ccnt  ex. •cut IV. •  (.rdci>  |)r<)hibit  tiic  .SALE  Ol{  TRANSFLii  Ol" 
.\.\"^'  COXCK.SSIO.V  wliatsocver  wliicli  is  now  lield.  and  which,  in 
tlic  case  of  ii  iiiiuiiig  (•(»ncc>sit»M.  has  not  been  Jevclctpcd  and  ((pcratol 
ill  good  faitli  and  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  tlic  National  Government  for 
u  perio(l  of  one  year,  and  in  case  of  any  otlier  class  of  concession 
wliicli  ha-  not  been  developed  and  operated  ill  aecoidanee  with  the 
purpo-e  for  which  it  was  given.  .Ml  concessions  that  have  Ih-cu 
granted  and  in  which  no  spe<'ilic  period  has  b<'en  stated  to  cover  time 
allowed  for  their  ilevejopinent  and  o|»eration  will  be  canceled  one 
year  from  February  2s.  I'.d.s,  iude»  during  the  intervening  |)<Miod 
actual  work  of  exploitait  i<.n  be  connnenced  within  six  nionths  atid  ••ii 
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...■  lu.f.,,,.   l.>l.n,a,v  L'N.  1.1.,.  ,h,.  concession  l,c  u„,lc,-  .IcvclopnnMU 
>o  a.  to  prove  nucnt.on  ,o  operate  in  good  f„i,l,  and  to  tl,e  .atis. 

act,..,,  of  tlu.  National  Govo.„,nont.     Tlie  Govenunen,  nta'  exte,"l 

litis  l.mo  if  ,t  deems  expedient. A  BrREAU  OF  ENfPLOYMFXT 

...uier  .1,,.  ,l,,,.,.,io„  of  tlu.  Department  of  Interio,-  and  Poli;  h-  ' 
l>een  estahlisluM.  Tlu.  order  ...vating  the  Buieat,  states  tl la  ■.'! " 
uno,.  of  p,,v,„ces  will  recpiire  the  sindicos  of  th,-  avuntannemos 
ol  tun  .onnnunes  to  open  registration  lists  of  persons  wh,.  desire 
e  nploytnent   mdieating  the  class  of  work  thev  ar,.  .ompCcn,  ,     p    ' 

im.  tmpl.,vers  of  labor  are  invited  ,.,  eorrespon.i'direetl v  w  th 
n».  employment  l,„rea„  and  to  n.ake  known  their  „ee,ls  of  worke is 
Fu^sons  com,x-tei.t  to  represent  the  intcMcsts  of  labor,  wl.ethe,-  ,lulV 

eredtted  spokesmen  of  organizations  or  no,,  are  united  to  eo  • 
n  correspond  w„h  the  c,nployn,ent  l,nr,.au  in  the  interests  of  thei 

How  w-orkme„,     Employers  and  workers  ahke  arc  ,„v ,„  sub„, 

"the  employnuau  l,urean  ,ucstions  of  wages  or  olher  subjects  of 

e  ^t'ci'Ttl'"-     rT  ,'"""■"""  "'"  "■'"'"■•■  "'"  ■'"■"—11.-  . . 

lawsaganst  va,grancy. An   e.xecutiv,.  ,l,.crce  of  Fchruarv  16  lasT 

pi-ovtdes  ,ha,  NVHARFAGE  DfES  shall  be  assessed  and  col  l,  . 

each  port  ol  ..ntry,  unless  waiv, ,  accordance  with  the  law    o       U 

articles  nnportcl  from  abroad  huulcd  ou  a  wharf  owne      .    ,  ,c     o 

,;;;:;•,,;''•'''■■-'■"'■''''■'■■-:-■ k.i..>  gross  wcigh,.aud  .ft 

:""'"'  ","/'  K»vc''-"n.enl    wharf  a,    ,he   rate  of  2  ceuts  per  I <dos 

S  OSS  weight :  on  arti,-!,.  ex ted  over  a  govcrnm,.nt  wharf  at  the       e 

;|    oeents  per  ,,,,,  k.los  gross  w-c.glH.  aud  on  articles  exported  w^^^^^^^^^ 

I     11"!  pass  over  a  govennneut  wharf  at  the  rate  of  I  ,.„n  per  11,,, 

ilos  gross  wcght       Coastwis,.  shipnteuts  ovc-  govcnmct  w  uuve 

2    ents  PC,.    ,„,  k,|„        -n,,,  ,.,„„„|,.,„  „,„..,„^.„  ,„.,|,„,  .^  .,,    ,; 

lend  Gazette  ol    Fchrua,..    .-„,    lois.-  -The  <;ovc„„u,.,„   ha, 

autho    ...d      he    pr,nt,„g    issuing    „f    ,hc    f,,,!,,,,,,,    POSTAGE 

hi  AMIS:  .,i,o,n„n  ,d  ,|,c  ,lc„o,u,ua„o„  <;o.i„«:  .j, „„„  „,  .,„„,. 

ail.l  --'.""O,,,,,,,  of  the  deuom,ua„ou   .„,„...      These  stamps  w  II  I,' 

Old  1  No,   !.>„  ihc  Oommuuc  ,.(  .Sabaua  dc  Palcuquc  has  l,ccn  ca,- 

vertcil  nilo  a   MrxfciPM     Disri;  U-r    .!  ,,      , 

Ciislcdial  "ii-u.    1M,-M1U(I    ol    Ihc   (  oinmunc   ,d     ,Saii 


Oft         •  «0(| 
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^P  ^"  I"'  l>''<-<'"l  (in.,,  no  .onl  n,in.s  ..f  nu,)„rt.-ui,v  havr  l..vn 
.  srovcHMl  nn.l  .x,.ln,„.|  ,„  K.-ninlor  snlli-.u-n,  to  suppiv  ih.n.v.ls 
•'  .('<>  N„„  UM-n  K..nhvay.  nk.  known  as  ,1,..  (I,.. v.-npui  ;uui  QuMo 
K.-..lw.y.    wlnrh    ronncM-ts    Dnrnn.    oppos,,.    ,  h.   .-i,  v    of   ( ;,„•.  v.-u|uil 
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with  the  national  ('a|)ital.  a  distance  of  297  miles.  Pi-ior  to  the 
Kuroj)ean  war  the  Fl'F^L  for  this  line  was  imported.  Duriiiu'  th(> 
past  year,  however,  imported  coal  has  heen  very  high  and  (h([icult 
to  (d)tain.  This  has  compeHed  the  railway  ofheiais  to  experiment 
with  other-  fuels.  For  a  while  a  small  (plant ity  of  coal  was  mixed 
with  ^i'reeri  eucalyptus  wood,  hut  th<>  results  ol)(aiiie(l  wci'c  unsat- 
isfactoi-y.  Recently  seasoiu'd  ov  dr\'  eucalyptus  wood  has  heen 
ohtainahle.  and  the  hurnini;-  of  this  has  o'iven  satisfaction.  The 
railroad  company  has  houiiht  lari^c  tracts  of  eucalyptus  forests  and 
proposes  to  use  this  wood  as  a  fuel  ujitil  the  close  of  the  war.  or 
until  su(di  time  as  somethiuii'  Ix'tter  <^an  he  obtained  to  take  its  plac(\ 
Another  railway,  fornu'i'ly  uiuler  the  direction  of  a  French  company 
and  whose  ultinuite  destination  is  (^uito.  1.S5  miles  from  the  coast- 
has  been  com|)leted  from  Bahia  de  (^ira(piez  to  ('hone,  a  i-ich  cacao 
region  of  the  Kepuhlic.  and  is  heinu'  operated  reuulai'ly  oxer  that 
section.  As  this  line  is  near  the  pi-inci|)al  petroleum  fields  of  Kcua- 
dor,  oil  could  he  used  hy  it  as  a  fuel.  Ry  drediiiuu'  a  chaniu'l  thi"ou.s2:h 
the  har  at  ('ara(pie/  I>ay  one  of  the  hest  ports  of  the  I'acihc  <'oast 
of  South  America  would  he  made  availahle  and  safe  for  vessels  of 
dee|)  draft.  The  (lovermncnt  has  at  various  times  taken  steps  to 
dredi>-e  this  (  haiinel  and  has  consi(l(>re(l  plans  unaranteeinii-  interest 
tin    the   capital   invested    in    the   enterprise.  The   conunission    ap- 

|)ointed  hy  the  mayor  of  t  he  city  of  C^uito  to  report  upon  the  manner 
of  rediicin--  the  cost  to  the  peoph-  cf  .VKTICLKS  OF  FKIMK 
.\F('1']S.S1'PV  |-('C(immen(ls  that  ri<-e.  suu:ir,  meats,  cereals  of  all 
kinds.  Hour,  e.L;;.iis,  nulk,  veuct  ahles.  laid,  hutter,  hread.  potatoo, 
cheese,  cai'rots,  sweet  potatoes,  lish,  donu'stic  fowls,  and  a  nmnlxM 
of  other  products  he  declarecl  articles  of  prime  nece^^it  y ,  and  that 
ade(p!ate  measiu'es  he  taken  to  sell  these  to  the  p<'ople  at  the  low  e--l 
niar-ket  prices  and  without  the  mer<-handi^e  passing  nnneee-sarily 
thi'ou<;h  a  nund)er  of  hand--,  and  especially  recommends  that  correct 
nieasuj-es  and  weights  he  recpiired  of  street  xcnders  and  others  who 
sell  these  articles.  It  is  recommended  that  a  fi'ce  market  of  pro(|- 
ucls  of  prime  necessity  he  eslahlished  in  C^uito  on  Tui->day-  of  each 
week,  that  the  goods  oflered  few  sale  he  fn'c  from  municipal  la\e--. 
and  that  lh<'\  i)e  ii^ed  1)\  piiicha^er>  for  <  on-~iini  pi  ion  only  and  not 
lor  lesale.  The  cil\  <dUlicil  of  (iiia\a(plil  ha--  pro\  ided  for  the  --ale 
in  (iiiaya(piil  oiit--iile  of  the  central  market  if  ;iiticlc--  of  food  ol 
pi'inu'  necessity  free  from  municipal  duties,  all  --.ilc-  to  he  at  rel.iih 
and  no  puivhasef  to  he  gi\-en  more  than  ."!  poiiinh  of  .iny  one  ;iili- 
c|i'.  A    heiicMt     performance    w.a--    held    recently    in    (^iiil<>.    iindci- 

the  au->pice^  of  I  he  diplomatic  reple-<elit  a  t  i  \'es  of  I  he  ;illlc(l  ••oiiii- 
Irie--,  for  the  piii|»o^e  of  raiding  money  for  the  l'"lv  lv\( 'I  I  l'"-<  "I  A- 
l)()KI.\.\  IIO.SJMT.VL  111  Fan-,  which  i^  in.aint.Mine.l  h\  l-lciia- 
doriaii-    resident     in    the    l-'icnch     met  rojioli-.  The    I   ni\ci-ity    ol 
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Guayaquil  has  invited  the  universities  of  Quito  and  Cuenca  to  take 
part  in  the  THIRD  CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS,  which  is  sched- 
uled to  meet  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil  on  October  9,  1920. The 

new  customs  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  President  Alfredo 
Baquerizo  Moreno  provide  for  the  establishment  at  Guayaquil, 
Puerto  Bolivar,  and  other  maritime  customhouses  of  the  country 
of  a  special  INFORM.'ITION  SECTION  to  aid  in  the  dispatch  of 
customs  business.  Matters  relating  to  claims,  errors  in  consular 
invoices,  etc.,  wiU  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  section  referred 

to. El   Dia,   a   daily  newspaper   of   Quito,  reports   that   a   rich 

PETROLEUM  deposit  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio  Negro 
beyond  Balza  and  near  Cosanga,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic. 

The  Government  is  reported  to  have  borrowed  200,000  sucres 

(sucre  =  $0.4867)  from  the  Pichincha  Bank  in  Quito  for  use  in  pur- 
chasing FOODSTUFFS  to  be  sold  to  the  public  at  cost. 


k 


A  law  enacted  by  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  on  April  11 
last  estabhshes  a  NATIONAL  BANK  with  headquarters  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala.  The  principal  functions  of  this  bank  wiU  be  the  making 
of  agi'icultural  loans,  aiding  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  national 
capital  and  of  other  towns  damaged  by  earthquakes,  and  cooperating 
in  the  settlement  of  economic  questions.  The  funds  of  the  bank  are 
to  consist  of  money  subscribed  by  the  Government  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  shares  to  national  and  foreign  capitalists  who  may  desire 
to  participate  in  the  enterprise.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is 
authorized  to  negotiate  and  conclude  such  financial  arrangements, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient  in 

establishing  and  operating  the  bank  referred  to. With  the  object 

of  regulating  and  improving  health  and  SANITARY  CONDITIONS 
in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  has 
appointed  four  physicians  to  make  daily  inspection  visits  to  the  parts 
of  the  city  under  their  charge,  indicating  the  hours  and  places  where 
consultations  and  services  will  be  given  to  parties  soliciting  and 
needing  the  same,  and  where  reports  and  complamts  will  be  received 
concerning  contagious  and  other  diseases  requiring  isolation  in  order 
to  avoid  epidemics  and  improve  the  health  conditions  of  the  city. 
These  physicians  have  ample  powers  to  require  the  use  of  hygienic 
measures  in  places  under  their  jurisdiction  and  to  expend  such  money 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  attahiment  of  this  end.  Under  the  decree 
referred  to  the  city  is  divided  into  four  zones,  namely,  northwest, 

southwest,   northeast,    and   soutlicast. Under   the   terms   of   an 
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executivo  decTcc  of  March  1  last  oxomption  from  active  MlLiTAlll 
SERVICE  and  training  is  obtainable  in  Guatemala  upon  the  payment 
of  100  pesos,  gold,  annually,  payments  to  be  made  semiannually 

in  the  fiscal  offices  of  the  Republic. In  view  of  the  abuses  which 

may  arise  from  the  wrong  interpretation  of  the  order  of  January  4, 
1918,  concerning  EXEMPTION  OP'  DUTIES  on  imports  of  con- 
struction material,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  decreed  that 
materials  for  dwellings  are  not  included  in  said  exemption,  and  that 
merchants  or  business  houses  introducing  same  for  resale  for  gain  are 
subject  to  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  customs  tariff  covermg  im- 
ported articles. The  Diario  of  Centro  America,  a  daily  news- 
paper published  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  reports  that  by  order  of 
the  executive  power  the  first  buildings  that  will  be  reconstructed 
in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  are  the  college  and  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 
buildings  used  by  the  State  for  educational  purposes.  Each  of  the 
departments  of  the  Republic  proposes  to  donate  one  of  these  build- 
ings.  The  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Guatemala  resolved,  on 

March  26  last,  to  rebuild  the  JOAQUINA  MUNICIPAL  LYCEUIVI 

of  that  city  with  funds  obtamed  by  voluntary  contributions. 

According  to  press  reports  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  WATER- 
PROOF CLOTH  and  of  fine  articles  of  rubber  will  soon  be  installed 
in  Que/altenaugo. On  March  15  last  the  MUNICIPAL  BUILD- 
ING at    Escuintla  was   oflicially   opened  for  public  use. At  the 

beginning  of  Ajuil,  1918,  a  monthly  PUBLICATION  entitled  La 
I'hima  was  established  bv  Alberto  Argueta  and  Cesar  Aranda. 


UiKJer  the  chainnanshij)  of  Flcury  Fe(|uiere,  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  Alfred  Morch  and  .1.  Laforesterie.  a  meeting  of  capitalists  niid 
business  men  was  recently  held  in  Port  au  Prince  for  tli(>  i)ur|u»se 
of  organizing  a  cooperative  society  of  agricultural  credit  an<l  savings 
and  the  csl.d.lishment  of  an  AGJiKU'LTlKAL  BANK  with  head- 
quarters in  the  natioiud  capital.  The  bases  of  the  organization 
having  heeii  agreed  n|)on  a  coniinittee  of  nine  members  was  appoint(>d 
to  pre[)are  the  hy-laws  of  the  new  bank.  On  March    17  last    the 

COOPHKATIN  1-:  li.Vrn  AN  INSTlTrTl-:.  just  estal)lislie<|  hy  a 
corps  of  Hainan  e.iuealoiN  in  Poll  nil  I'rince.  was  op(>ned  to  |)ul)lic 
use.  The  objects  of  the  inslitille  are  !<•  furnish  hoard  nii<l  lodging, 
medical  attention,  ami  household  services  to  Haitian  students  in 
need  of  same,  and  esj)eciidly  to  natives  of  the  provinces  who  are 
studying   in    (he   mitiomd   <apital.  .\mong   the   plants   which   the 

.National  School  of  Agriculture  at  Thor  has  taken  steps  (o  ac.-linnitize 
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and  whose  cultivation  in  sections  of  the  country  adapted  thereto 
is  to  be  encouraged,  is  the  SOY  BEAN,  an  oleaginous  plant  originally 
brought  from  Asia,  and  which,  in  addition  to  improving  the  soil  of 
the  land  upon  which  it  grows,  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  beans  for 
the  extraction  of  oil.  This  plant  thrives,  generally  speaking,  in 
districts  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn,  is  a  prolific 
bearer,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  vegetable  growths  for  adding 
nitrogen  and  humus  to  the  soil.  Two  experiments  made  at  the 
National  School  of  Agriculture  have  given,  up  to  the  present,  excellent 
results,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  no  distant  date  the  soy  bean  will 
be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  different  sections  of  the  Republic, 
thereby  materially  adding  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country, 
since  there  is  a  great  demand  at  high  prices  for  oil-producing  seeds 

in  the  markets  of  the  world. The  members  of  the  club  of  scout 

masters  of  Haiti  held  a  special  meeting  during  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  agricultural  league, 
a  debating  society,  a  lawn-tennis  club,  and  a  prevention  and  sanitary 

league  of  the  BOY  SCOUTS  of  Haiti. Upon  the  recommendation 

of  the  archbishop  of  Port  an  Prince,  Dr.  Paul  Salomon  was  recently  ap- 
pointed director  in  chief  of  clinical  work  in  the  San  Francisco  de  Sales 
HOSPITAL  and  administrative  director  of  the  laboratory  of  that  insti- 
tution. The  newspapers  of  Port  au  Prince  have  just  published  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  this  laboratory,  approved  by  the  bishopric. 
These  regulations  provide,  among  other  things,  for  the  making  of  all 
kinds  of  clinical,  bacteriological,  radiographic,  and  electrotherapeutic 
investigations,  for  which  work  the  laboratory  is  adequately  equipped. 


A  law  of  Februarv  14,  1916,  prescribes  that  the  only  way  to  retain 
TITLE  TO  MINING  PROPERTIES  in  Honduras  is  to  actually  work 
them  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  articles  6  and  29  of  said  law. 
Abnormal  conditions  in  the  Republic  caused  by  the  European  war 
make  difficult  a  strict  compliance  with  the  articles  referred  to,  and 
bearing  this  in  mind  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  suspending  these 
provisions  for  two  years  from  January  1,  1918,  thereby  enabling  own- 
ers of  mining  properties  to  more  easily  conserve  unimpaired  their 
titles.- Tlie  Sampedrano  SUGAR  CENTRAL,  belonging  to  capital- 
ists of  the  north  coast  of  the  Republic,  is  organized  under  decree  No.  75 
of  March  16,  1914,  granting  to  the  Union  Society  of  San  Pedro  Sula 
franchises,  exemptions,  and  privileges  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane 
and  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  sugar  on  a  large  scale  on  lands  of 
the  company  in  that  rich  agricultural  section  of  the  RcjKiblic.     The 
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original  decree  has  been  modified  by  a  law  of  March  23  last  which  per- 
mits the  importation  of  machinery,  tools,  and  supplies  free  of  duty, 
guarantees  the  maintenance  of  the  present  customs  duties  on  sugar 
for  a  period  of  25  years,  gives  the  sugar  central  the  exclusive  right  to 
manufacture  and  refine  sugar  in  the  Department  of  Cortes,  and  guar- 
antees the  present  freight  rates  of  the  National  Railway  on  products 
of  the  company  for  an  equal  term.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  great 
agricultural  industry  of  this  part  of  Honduras  has  been  the  growing 
of  bananas,  but  it  would  seem  that  sugar  and  stock  raising  promise 
soon  to  become  the  most  important  industries  of  this  section  of  the 

Republic. According  to  press  reports  Congi-ess  has  approved  the 

modifications  of  the  original  contracts  of  the  Tela  and  of  the  Trujillo 
railway  companies  so  as  to  require  payment  by  said  companies  per 
bunch  of  bananas  exported  over  their  lines  of  a  TAX  of  1  cent  gold 
to  the  National  Government  and  one-half  cent  gold  to  the  nmnici- 

palities  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  shipments  originate. The 

American  consul  in  Tegucigalpa  states  that  Hondm-as  has  taken  steps 
toward  adopting  the  GOLD  STANDARD  at  an  exchange  rate  of  2  to  1. 
The  Government  will  use  the  Atlantida  Bank  at  La  Ceiba  for  this 
purpose,  since  said  bank  has  credited  the  Government  with  200,000 
pesos,  silver,  the  latter  to  receive  the  bills  of  the  bank  in  payment  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties  collected  in  silver,  and  the  remain- 
ing 50  per  cent  in  current  silver,  or  American  money  at  the  rate  of 
2  to  1.  The  Atlantida  Bank  proposes  to  establish  agencies  in  the 
ports  of  the  Republic,  in  the  departmental  capitals,  and  in  other 

important    commercial    centers. A    law    has    been    promulgated 

imposing  an  export  DUTY  ON  COCONUTS  of  $2,  American  gold,  per 

thousand. Luis  F.  Valentino  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of 

the  New  York  and  Honduras  Rosario  MINING  COMPANY. An 

executive  decree  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  March  16  last 
requires  persons  or  societies  who  desire  to  visit,  explore,  excavate,  or 
study  ANCIENT  RUINS  in  the  country  to  first  obtain  a  permit,  from 
the  Department  of  Fomente,  or,  in  case  of  a  simple  visit,  from  the 
governor  or  chief  political  authority  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
district  in  which  the  ruins  arc  located. 


MEXICO 


Tlie  Govornmciit  1ms  under  considcu-utiou  a  plan  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the  maguey  plant  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  bo  used,  as  at  present,  in  tlio  making  of  PULQUE. 
The  authorities  are  also  considering  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
pulque  into  the  federal  capital  in  order  to  prevent  intoxication  from 
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that  source. On  April  24  last  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  NATIONAL  RAILWAY  hnes  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  Carlos  Basave  y  del  Castillo  Negrete  presiding.  The  fol- 
lowing directors  were  elected  for  the  present  year:  Justo  Acevedo, 
Carlos  Basave  y  del  Castillo  Negrete,  Henry  Bruere,  Dr.  A,  E. 
Cartiiregli,  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta.  Elias  S.  A.  de  Lima,  Lie.  Aquiles 
Elorduy,  General  Pablo  Gonzalez,  Lie.  Fernandez  Gonzalez  Roa, 
Jerome  J.  Hanauer,  Jesse  Hirscliman,  Thomas  P.  Honey,  Leonor 
F.  Loree,  Mario  Mendez,  Rafael  Nieto,  Ing.  Alberto  J,  Pani,  Ing. 
Francisco  Puga,  Ignacio  S.  Rodriguez,   Walter  T.  Rosen,  General 

Jacinto    B.    Trevino,    and   Henry   H.    Wehrhane. The   Mexican 

News  Bureau  states  that  a  careful  investigation  has  been  made  of 
the  BOOT  AND  SHOE  manufacturmg  industry  of  the  Repubhc 
with  the  object  of  regulating  import  duties  and  protecting  local 
manufacturers.  Footwear  made  in  Mexico  is  often  of  such  high 
grade  that  dealers  who  desire  to  do  so  are  able  to  pass  it  off  on  cus- 
tomers as  imported  merchandise,  obtaining  thereby  large  profits. 
Manufacturers  and  many  dealers  objected  to  this  practice;  an  inves- 
tigation was  made,  and  a  decree  has  been  promulgated  by  President 
Carranza  raising  the  duties  on  men's  shoes  of  fine  grade,  which 
formerly  paid  L75  pesos,  Mexican  gold,  per  pair,  to  2.50  pesos, 
Mexican  gold,  per  pair,  and  an  increase  on  shoes  of  smaller  sizes  of 

25  per  cent  over  the  former  rates. The  Department  of  Industry 

and  Commerce  of  the  Mexican  Government  has  published  data 
showing  that  the  total  output  of  Mexican  PETROLEUM  in  1917 
was  8,264,266  metric  tons  of  2204.6  pounds  each,  or  approximately 
60,000,000  barrels,  a  ton  containing  from  7  to  8  barrels  according  to 

the  density  of  the  product. The  Bureau  of  Telegraphs  has  issued 

a  circular  increasing,  on  and  after  May  1  last,  the  tariff  of  charges  on 

LOCAL  TELEGRAMS  25  per  cent. The  Vera  Cruz  Milling  Co. 

has  recently  made  contracts  in  South  America  for  the  purchase  of 
40,000  tons  of  WHEAT,  which  it  proposes  to  convert  into  flour  at 

the  company's  plant  in  Mexico. ^Mexican  inventors  have  recently 

received  PATENTS  covering  the  following:  A  mixture  of  rubber 
produced  from  the  guayule  shrub;  an  improvement  in  weaving; 
improvements  in  concentration  tables  for  milling  ores;  process  for 
recovering  metals  held  in  a  state  of  vapor  oxidation;  attachment 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Mauser  rifle  to  twice  its  present  car- 
tridge facilities;  and  improved  methods  of  drying  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.  A  LAND  TAX  varying  from  3.75  to  6.50  pesos  per  thous- 
and of  valuation  has  been  levied  on  rural  properties  in  the  State  of 
Jalisco.  If  the  levy  is  not  paid  promptly  the  taxpayer  is  subject  to 
a  penalty  increase  of  10  per  cent. The  SUBSISTENCE  COM- 
MISSION, with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  which  has 
done  good  work  in  remedying  the  food  shortage  caused  by  the 
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partial  crop  failure  of  last  year,  will  serve  until  the  coming  crops 
are  harvested.     Indications  are  that  the  next  harvest  will  be  one  of 

the  largest  ever  known  in  the  Republic. Under  date  of  April  10, 

1918,  an  executive  decree  was  issued  concerning  the  payment  of 
PETROLEUM  TAXES  upon  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  May  1, 
1917,  the  date  the  new  constitution  became  operative.  Contracts 
made  prior  to  April  16,  1913,  are  to  be  considered  as  having  been 

made  in  silver. Under  a  recent  executive  decree  the  exportation 

of  bars  of  silver  or  of  GOLD  AND  SILVER  mixed  is  prohibited 
except  when  specially  permitted  in  each  case  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Exports  of  ores  and  concentrates  containing  gold 
and  silver  are  subject  to  the  law  of  September  27.  1917.  Exports 
of  gold  bars  and  gold  and  silver  coin  are  prohibited.     Imports  of 

gold    in    bai-s    or   coin    are   free   from    consular    duties. A   new 

STEAMER  LINE  has  been  established  between  New  Orleans, 
Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  Puerto  Mexico,  and  Frontera.  Vessels  will 
leave  New  Orleans  every  10  days  and  will  carry  both  freight  and 
passengers. A  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  is  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  government  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo  at  Pachuca.  The 
station  will  be  able  to  communicate  over  a  distance  of  about  400 

kilometers. The  Mexican  News  Bureau  reports  the  discovery  of 

a  NP:]W  fruit  in  the  vicinity  of  Torreon  known  as  "chichopoxtle,'' 
wliich  contains  about  25  per  cent  of  lubricating  oil  of  great  value  for 
industrial  purposes.  It  is  proposed  to  extensively  cultivat(>  this 
fruit. 


NICARAGUA 

A  recent  law  of  the  Xntional  Congress  authorizes  tlie  executive 
power  to  effect  the  CONSOLIDATION  AND  PAYMENT  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  of  the  nation  on  certain  bases  ])rescribed  in  same. 
One  i)art  of  the  (U'bt  is  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  another  by  the  issue  of 
4, ()()(), ()()()  cordobas  (cordoba  ==  SI)  in  guaranteed  custondiouse  bonds 
bearing  5  per  cent  interest  annually  and  which  are  not  to  be  used 
for  any  otlier  purpose  than  the  liquidation  of  obligations  acknowl- 
edgi'd  l>y  the  Coniinission  of  Public  Credit.  For  the  payment  of  these 
bonds  Vl\  per  cent  of  the  surcharge  on  import  duties  and  '>()  per  cent 
of  the  direct  tux  on  capital  shall  be  apjjhed.  When  tlu'  obligations 
provi<led  for  in  I  lie  hnnncinl  plan  have  been  li(|ni(late(l  so  that  the 
GovcTiunent  can  freely  dispose  of  tlie  entire  amount  of  the  tax,  all  of 
same  shall  b(  ap|)lie(l  exclusively  to  the  jiaynienl  of  these  bonds. 
Said  customhouse  guaninteed  bonds  shall  be  (»f  the  form  and  denoini- 
i\afions   prescribed   bv   the  afore^nid    law    and    ai'c   redeennible  ;il    the 
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National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  (Incorporated),  when  approved  by  the 
International  liigh  Commission  acting  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  Repul)lic, 
and  after  due  registration  and  authentication  without  wliich  requi- 
sites no  bond  shaU  be  vaUd.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  shall  be  paid 
semiamiually  on  the  first  days  of  March  and  September  of  each  year. 
The  law  referred  to  also  prescribes  the  rights,  powei-s,  and  duties  of 
the  fiscal  agent  of  the  RepubUc. — • — ^Another  law  of  the  National 
Congress  amends  articles  18  to  23,  inclusive,  of  the  PENAL  RULES 
AND  REGULATIONS. — — Gustavo  Pasos  has  obtained  a  concession 
from  the  Government  to  extract  from  the  national  forests  of  the 
Department  of  Rivas  PERUVIAN  BALSAM  and  cliicle.  The 
concessionaire  agrees  to  use  in  the  exploitation  of  this  industry  the 
most  modern  scientific  processes,  so  that  the  trees  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed and  may  be  again  utilized.  Work  is  to  begin  wdthin  six 
months  and  is  to  continue  uninterrupted  except  from  force  majeure 
or  unavoidable  circumstances,  payment  to  be  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  15  centavos  per  kilo  of  balsam  and  2|  centavos  per  kilo  of 
chicle  extracted  during  the  first  two  years,  and  30  and  5  centavos, 
respectively,  during  the  three  following  years.  The  concession  is 
for  five  years  from  December  1,  1917. — ■ — -The  functions  of  the 
PUBLIC  CREDIT  COM^IISSION  set  forth  in  the  law  of  September 
12,  1917,  have  been  extended  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 

definitely  arrange  the  public  debt  of  the  nation. -The  National 

Congress  has  decreed  that  the  FISCAL  YEAR  shall  be  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  December  31,  mclusive,  and  has  fixed  the  GENERAL 
EXPENSE  BUDGET  for  1918  at  1,140,000  cordobas,  960,000  of 
which  are  for  current  expenses  and  180,000  cordobas  for  unforeseen 
expenditures.  In  addition  to  these  amomits  a  montlily  sum  of 
26,666  cordobas,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  financial 
plan,  is  appropriated,  10,000  cordobas  of  which  are  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  administration  and  the  remainder  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  from  a  point  on  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast. — — ^Article  4  of  the  law  of  March  17,  1913,  concerning  customs 
duties,  specifies  among  other  things  that  tonnage,  Ughthouse,  wharf- 
age, and  other  PORT  OR  SPECIAL  CHARGES  shaU  be  paid  in 
cordobas  at  the  rate  of  40  cordobas  to  100  pesos  in  silver  or  bank 
notes. — ■ — -Dr.  Jose  del  C  Gasteazoro  has  arranged  with  the  National 
Government  for  the  organization  of  a  joint  stock  company  with  the 
object  of  DEVELOPING  INDUSTRIES  on  lands  4tuated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Royal  Estuary,  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  60  per  cent  of  the  stock 
to  be  owTied  by  Nicaraguans.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  dairying;  the  cultivation,  preparation, 
and  use  of  textile  plants;  the  estabUshment  of  saw  and  planing  mills, 
tanneries,  canning  of  sea  food;  the  establishment  of  salt  works;  and 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood  pulp  and  bagasse. 


PANAMA 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Panama  Morning  Journal  states  that  Presi- 
dent Valdez  has  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Food  Commission, 
and  in  its  stead  wiU  appoint  a  FOOD  COMMISSIONEil  empowered 

to  formulate  regulations  for  the  control  of  food  in  the  RepubHc. 

Euscbio  A.  Morales,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Government  of  Panama, 
and  AureUo  Guardia,  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury,  in  cooperation  with 
three  physicians,  have  selected  an  isolated  site  on  Taboga  Island  for 
a  TUBERCULOSIS  SANITARIUM  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
the  Rcpubhc.  Taboga  Island,  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous 
island  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Panama,  lies  about  6  miles  to 
the  southwestward  of  the  canal  entrance.  It  is  about  2  miles  long 
and  its  greatest  width  is  U  miles.  A  cove  on  each  side  divides  it 
roughly  into  two  parts,  the  northwestern  part  being  the  larger  and 
containing  a  peak  1,010  feet  in  elevation.  The  smaller  part  to  the 
southeastward  rises  to  a  ridge  665  feet  in  height.  The  island  is 
wooded  and  there  is  deep  water  close  up  to  shore  within  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  on  all  sides.  Plans  for  the  sanitarium  buildings  are  to  be 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works. 
Accommodations  wiU  be  provided  for  100  patients.  It  is  proposed 
to  allow  iimiates  of  the  sanitarium  who  are  sufTiciently  strong  to  do 
so  to  cultivate  gardens  and  engage  in  the  raisijig  of  domestic  fowls, 
etc.,  tlio  surplus  products  to  be  used  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
patients  and  help  of  the  institution.  Data  gathered  by  the  health 
department  of  Panama  show  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  17  per 

cent  of  the  deaths  in  the  country  were  from  tuberculosis. Press 

reports  state  that  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  company  to  engage  in  the  WHALING  INDUSTRY 
off  the  Pacific  coast  of  Panama,  where  it  is  claimed  by  local  mariners 
that  this  mammal  abounds.  In  addition  to  the  oil  and  bone  obtained 
from  the  whaic,  tiio  meat  is  said  to  be  palatable,  and  when  properly 

prepared  can  be  conserved  indefinitely  in  cold  storage. PANANLV 

COLLEGE  has  engaged  the  services  of  Louis  M.  Fiske,  formerly  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  College  of  the  Pacific  and  the  San  Jos6 
State  Normal  School  in  California.  Prof.  Fisko,  among  other  things, 
will  have  charge  of  the  newly  established  d(>partment  of  visual 
instructioji  in  geography,  ijulustry,  science,  and  travel,  as  well  as 

boys'  atlihaica,  includijig  baseball  and  other  sports. The  Panama 

Mornliig  .lounial  states  that  residents  of  PaJiama  and  the  Canal 
Zone  can  P(JST  LETTKKS  anywhen^  in  tiie  American  Postal  Union 
for  2  cents,  the  i)()stal  rates  not  having  been  raised  as  tli(\v  were  in 
the  I'riited  States.      Letters  can.  therefore,  he  s(>nt  from   I'miainu  t(> 
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aii}^  part  of  the  American  Union  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  charged 

for  a  similar  service  in  the  United  States. The  CONGRESS  OF 

GOVERNORS  recently  held  at  Aguadulce,  Republic  of  Panama,  on 
the  suggestion  of  .President  Valdez,  discussed,  among  other  things, 
the  development  of  national  industries,  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital,  and  the  opening  and  conservation  of  the  public  highways 

of  the  country. The   COLON    BOARD   OF   COMMERCE   has 

elected  the  following  officers  for  1918:   J.  J.  Henriquez,  president; 

Raul  Ibanez,  vice  president;  and  T.  A.  Townsend,  secretary. The 

city  of  Penonome  has  inaugurated  an  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  service.  A  plan  is  also  being  considered  which  provides 
for  furnishing  that  city  with  an  abundant  supply  of  potable  water 
from  the  ZaratI  River. 

PARAGUAY 


A  recent  executive'decree  reduces  the  10  pesos  gold  export  tax  per 
ton  on  EXTRACT  OF  QUEBRACHO  to  5  pesos  gold  (gold  pesos  = 
SO. 9648)  per  ton.  It  is  believed  that  this  reduction  will  greatly 
increase  the  exports  of  this  product,  since  the  former  tax  was  a  heavy 
handicap  in  competing  with  Argentine  extract  of  quebracho.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  five  factories  of  extract  of  quebracho  operating 
m  Paraguay.  Four  of  these  have  a  potential  production  of  33,000 
tons  per  annum  and  a  combined  capital  of  4,648,000  gold  pesos. 
Statistics  of  the  fifth  factorv  are  not  available.  Steps  have  been  taken 
to  operate  in  the  Republic  four  more  factories.  Paraguay  and 
Argentina  combined,  according  to  a  recent  consular  report,  could 
produce  200,000  tons  of  quebracho  extract  annually  if  a  market 

could  be  found  for  that  c[uantity. The  press  of  Asuncion  states 

that  the. number  of  members  of  the  PARAGUAYAN  INSTITUTE 
of  the  national  capital  exceeds  1 ,400;  that  the  institute  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  provides  special  instruction  in  music,  gymnastics,  and 
fencing,  and  has  a  reading  room  supplied  with  a  choice  selection  of 

foreign  magazines  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. Seiior  Eduardo 

Schaerer,  ex-President  of  the  Republic,  has  obtained  a  concession 
from  the  National  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  law  No.  93  of  September  1,  1914,  to  engage  in  the  working  of 

MANGANESE  deposits  located  at  Ybycui. ^An  AUTOMOBILE 

SERVICE  has  been  established  between  Paraguarl  and  the  towns  of 

Villa  Florida  and  San  Jose  in  the  Territory  of  Misiones. The 

Bureau  of  Lands  and  Colonies  of  the  Paraguayan  Government  has 
been  authorized  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  the  exploitation  of 
Government  timber  lands.     Forestal  concessions  are  not  to  be  granted 
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for  lonirer  than  five  years,  nor  for  more  than  10,000  hectares,  and  the 
hmcls  covered  bv  concessions  must  not  be  less  than  3  kilometers 
from  a  town.— —The  CONSTRUCTION  BANK  OF  PARAGUAY, 
established  about  two  years  ago  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
5,000,000  pesos,  paper,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  1,700,000  j^esos,  has 
built  78  houses  in  Asuncion,  4  in  Encarnacion,  and  3  in  Villarrica. 
Tlie  bank  has  been  so  prosperous  and  its  volume  of  business  so  large 
that  it  has  extended   its  field  of  operations    beyond  the  national 

capital. In  1917  the  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  if  the  Government 

of  Paraguay  were  1,021,678  pesos  gold,  and  43,197,547  pesos  paper, 
which  is  a  considerable  increase  over  the  amount  estimated  in  the 

budget. A  daily  NEWSPAPER,  under  the  name  of  La  Manana, 

was  founded  in  Asuncion  about  the  middle  of  March  last  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Francisco  L.  Peggi. The  President  has  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Julio  A.  Salcedo,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  who  recently  made  a  special  study  of  the  meat  refrigerating 
plants    of    Uruguay,    SANITARY    INSPECTOR    of    Paraguayan 

meat  exports. Dr.  Juan  B.  Benza  has  been  appointed  rector  of 

the  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  in  Asuncion,  and  Dr.  Luis  E.  Migone 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  institu- 
tion.  Press  reports  state  that  the  Lloyd  Brazilian  STEAMSHIP 

company  proposes  to  extend  its  line  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Brazil 
to  Asuncion  and  intermediate  points. 


On  March  23  last  the  large  three-story  building  of  the  National 
COLD  STORAGE  Co.  in  Lima  was  opened  for  ])ul)lic  use.  Tlic 
building  has  a  space  for  storing  250  beeves,  as  well  as  huge  (plant ities 
of  sea  food,  dairy  products,  eggs,  etc.,  and  is  equipped  with  an  ice 

plant  which  has  a  daily  capacity  for  manufacturing  5  tons  of  ice. 

The  Ilonsc  of  Deputies  has  approved  an  agreement  nia(h>  by  tlie  Na- 
tioiud  (iovernment  with  the  PEIU'VIAN  STFAMSlllI'  ('()".  (h«(ining 
their   reciprocal   obligations   and    fntnre   relations   witli    each    otlier. 

The  I*resi(h'nt  has  j>romulgated  a  law  covering  tlie  plan  for  the 

establishment  of  two  WTUKLESS  telegrapli  stations,  one  in  the 
Department  of  Lambaycque  and  the  other  in  that  of  La  Libeitnd. 
fnnds  for  the  const  rnction  of  which  are  provided  for  in  one  of  the  items 
of  the  bndget.  \Voik  is  soon  to  be  eoinnienced  on  these  stations 
which  will  form  iiii|)oit!inl  link^  in  the  wireless  telegraph  system  of 
the  i*aeilie  coast  section  of  the  Kepnl)lic.  The  estinnited  cost  of 
these  installations  is  8,300  Peruvian  i)onnds  (i'ernvian  pound  =- 
$4.8665).—    There  was  recently  inaugin-aled  in  Cidlao  a  section  of 
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a  BUILDING  FOR  THE  POOR,  erected  out  of  funds  donated  and 

collected  for  that  purpose  by  philanthropic  Peruvian  women. ^The 

opening  of  the  TRIBUNALS  OF  JUSTICE  at  Lima  took  place  on 
March  IS  last  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  On  this  occasion  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Dr.  Anselmo  V.  Barreto,  and  the.  rank- 
ing judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Lima,  Dr.  Jose  Rodolfo  Romero, 

were  inducted  into  office. The  special  credit  fund  provided  for  in 

in  the  budget  to  pay  the  expenses  of  extending  the  CHIMBOTE  TO 
RECUAY  RAILWAY  has  been  increased  10,000  Peruvian  pounds. 
This  railway  wiU  penetrate  the  Department  of  Ancachs  and  when 
completed  will  furnish  an  outlet  to  the  coast  for  the  rich  agricultural 
and  mining  products  of  that  part  of  the  Republic. The  gen- 
eral expense  budget  of  the  Government  provides  4,000  Peruvian 
pounds  for  expenditure  during  three  consecutive  years  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  MUNICIPAL  THEATER  at  TrujiUo. The  execu- 
tive power  has  been  authorized  to  take  possession,  should  circum- 
stances so  require,  of  the  land,  maritime,  and  fluvial  TRANSPORTA- 
TION facilities  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  such  stores  and  deposits 
as  he  may  deem  indispensable  for  use  in  furnishing  the  public  with 
supplies  and  articles  of  prime  necessity  needed  for  food  and  industry 
after  paying  the  owners  for  same  at  the  rates  fixed  by  experts  selected 
by  the  parties  in  interest. A  law  of  March  20,  1918,  greatly  in- 
creases the  former  EXPORT  DUTIES  on  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  silver, 
copper,  gold,  vanadium,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  a  number  of 
other  articles,  and  imposes  an  export  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  cocoa  and  cocaine,  which  heretofore  have  been  free  of  duty. 
The  duties  under  the  new  law  are  based  upon  a  combination  of  specific 
and  ad  valorem  rates,  and,  generally  speaking,  no  export  duty  is 
imposed  until  the  market  quotations  of  the  articles  in  question  reach 
the  prices  specified  in  the  law  itself.  Then  the  specific  rates  provided 
for  are  applied  plus  10  per  cent  of  the  excess  of  the  actual  market 
quotations  above  the  minimum  prices  fixed  in  the  law.  The  form  of 
the  duties  referred  to  will  require  the  publication  at  certain  intervals 
of  prevailing  prices,  and  the  duties  payable  will  be  dependent  upon 
the  current  official  valuations. — — ^The  search  for  fuel,  caused  by  the 
high  prices  of  coal  in  Peru,  has,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
extensive  COAL  DEPOSITS  about  60  miles  from  the  line  of  the 
Central  Railway. 
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With  the  desire  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of  sympathy  now  exist- 
ing between  the  Government  of  Salvador  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  securmg  in  an  effective  manner  the  development  of 
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mutual  mercantile  relations  between  the  two  countries,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Salvador  has  resolved  to  conclude  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  a  TREATY  concerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
traveling  salesmen,  and  has  authorized  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  mmister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Government  of 
Salvador  in  Washington,  to  formidate  such  a  treaty  in  conjunction 
with  a  duly  appomted  representative  of  the  United  States,  and  to  sign 

same  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Salvador. On 

April  5,  1918,  a  BOUNDARY  TREATY  between  the  Governments 
of  Salvador  and  Honduras  was  signed  in  Tegucigalpa  for  the  settle- 
ment in  an  amicable  manner  of  the  differences  existing  between  the 
two  countries  concerning  their  boundaries.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  both  governments  are  to  appoint  connnissioners 
and  organize  a  mixed  boundary  commission  to  solve  the  doubts  and 
differences  relating  to  the  land  frontier  and  fix  the  boundary  Une 

between   the    two    countries On    April   4  last    the    ACADEMY 

OF  SALVADOR  met  in  the  National  University  m  San  Salvador, 
and  elected  as  its  director  and  assistant  director,  respectively,  David 
J.  Guzman  and  Alberto  Masferrer  to  take  the  places  of  Gen.  Juan  J. 
Canas  and  Dr.  Santiago  I.  Barberena.  The  academy  intends  to  pub- 
hsh  at  an  early  date  a  magazine  entitled  "Anales  de  la  Academia  del 
Salvador"  (Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Salvador). The  MUNICI- 
PAL REVENUES  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  durmg  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  year  were  99,486  pesos  (peso  =  S0.6918),  as  compared 

with  78,664  pesos  during  the  same  period  of  1917. A  shipment  of 

CHILEAN  FLOUR  consisting  of  20,000  sacks  arrived  at  the  port  of 

Acajutla  during  the  latter  part  of  April  of  the  present  year. The 

number  of  PASSENGERS  transported  by  rail  between  San  Salva- 
dor and  Santa  Tecla  in  1917  was  301,365. From  June  to  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  the  expenditures  for  the  RECONSTRUCTION 
OF  public' BUILDINGS  amounted  to  234,900  pesos  silver  (silver 

peso  =  $0.6918). The    TELEGRAPH    MESSAGES    transmitted 

in  Salvador  in  1917  numbered  l,6r)6,106  and  contaiiiod  2r),066,795 

words. During   1917   the    EXPORTS  of    Salvadorean   products, 

according  to  data  published  by  the  "Diario  del  Salvador,"  amounted 

to   26,750,660   pesos. Recently  a  SCHOOL    OF    OBSTETRK^S 

was  opciu'd  in  one  of  the  wards  of  tiie  Rosalcs  llc)si)ital  in  the  city  of 
San  .Salvador.     A  sanatorium  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  DMidiino 

has  also  just  been  fouiKh'd  in  the  national  cai)ital. In  connection 

with  the  celebration  of  the  third  anniversary  of  the  huuiguration  of 
PresidcMit  Melende/  there  was  oi)ened  to  pubhc  tradic,  on  March  1  last, 
an  ArTOMOlULK  ICO.M)  between  the  city  of  Cojutepe(|ue  and 
Ilohasco.  -  Press  rei)orls  state  that  on  .\|)nl  12  of  the  present 
year  the  MOI.INEKOS  TUNNEL,  constructed  hy  {\w.  International 
Railwavs  of  Centnil  America  through  Nh.lineros  Mounluin.  was  com- 
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pleted.  Work  was  commenced  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  the 
two  excavatmg  shifts  meeting  on  the  date  mentioned.  It  is  expected 
that  this  railway  will  soon  be  m  communication  with  the  city  of  San 
Salvador. 
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URUGUAY 

The  provisions  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  Uruguay  require 
the  use  of  the  METEIC  SYSTEM  in  all  trade  transactions.  Mer- 
chants are  forbidden  to  sell  by  the  piece,  package,  or  for  a  fixed  sum 
of  money,  even  at  the  request  of  the  customer,  articles  susceptible 
of  sale  by  weight  or  measure  without  the  use  of  the  metric  system. 
The  law  provides  that  when  merchandise  is  sold  in  sealed  packages, 
tin  cans,  boxes,  bundles,  bottles,  etc.,  the  net  contents  or  weight 
must  be  clearly  indicated  on  the  wrappers.  In  pass  books  used  for 
sales  on  credit  the  weight  or  quantity  of  the  merchandise  sold  must 
be  stated,  and  this  must  also  be  done  in  the  case  of  invoices.  Staple 
articles,  such  as  sugar,  mate,  kerosene,  rice,  flour,  noodles,  beans  and 
other  dry  legumes  either  ground  or  in  the  grain,  coffee,  tea,  salt, 
liquors,  coal,  and  wood  in  general,  meats  (including  canned  meats), 
lard,  fresh  vegetables,  bread,  crackers,  milk,  fish,  cheese,  sweet  and 
white  potatoes,   etc.,   are  required "  when  offered  for  sale  to  show 

prices  and  weights. The  Uruguayan  Government  has  instructed 

the  consul  general  in  New  York  to  purchase  300  kilos  of  selected  cot- 
tonseed to  be  distributed  from  the  Uruguayan  experiment  stations  to 
farmers  interested.  Tlie  climate  and  soil  of  Uruguay  are  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  COTTON,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  in  the  country 
at  the  present  time  for  cotton  and  cottonseed  oil,  both  of  which  it  is 
believed  can  be  produced  in  the  Republic  in  sufficient  quantities  to 

meet  local  demands. llie  SECOND  CHILDREN'S  CONGRESS, 

which  was  to  have  met  in  Montevideo  from  March  17  to  24  last,  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  First  Children's  Congress  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  July,  1916,  has  been  postponed  and  is  now  to  be 

held  in  the  capital  of  Uruguay  from  December  15  to  22,  1918. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  approved  a  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  SCHOOL   OF   EXPERIMENTAL   MEDICINE. 

A  decree  of  February  22,  1918,  authorizes  the  State  Electric 

Works  in  Montevideo,  due  t'o  the  high  cost  of  fuel,  to  INCREASE 
ITS  RATES  for  electric  light  and  power. ^Acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Food  Control  Board,  the  President  has  issued  a 
decree  PROHIBITING  EXPORTS  OF  VEGETABLES  AND 
FRUITS,  garden  produce,  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs.     No  period  is 
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specified  in  the  decree.  ])iit  it  is  understood  that  tiie  j)rohihition  is 
temponirv. —  -Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Food  Control 
Board  a  decree  has  been  issued  fixing  the  MAXIMTM  RETAIL 
PIIK'P^S  of  the  following  articles:  Pumpkins,  8  centavos  ])er  kilo 
(100  centavos  equals  S1.();M2);  sweet  ])otatoes,  8  centavos;  kale,  8 
centavos;  special  Mar  del  Plata  potatoes,  12  centavos;  onions,  13 
centavos;  lettuce.  11  centavos;  tomatoes,  7  centavos;  and  carrots 
1,3  centavos  j)er  kilo.  Eggs  50  centavos  per  dozen.  Oils,  per  kilo- 
gram, put  up  in  Uruguay,  as  follows:  Cottonseed  oil,  85  centavos; 
peanut  oil,  90  centavos.  Imi)()rted  oils,  per  kilo,  Spanish,  1  peso; 
Italian,  1.10  pesos;  and  French,  1.20  pesos.  The  exj)ortation  of  oil 
is  forhidden.^ — A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  forbidding 
the  establishment  of  PKI\'ATE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
withoui  first  obtaining  written  permission  from  the  inspection  bu- 
reau of  ])rivate  education  in  the  Department  of  Montevideo  or  the 
de])art mental  inspectors  of  ju'imarv  education  elsewhere.  Private 
schools  already  established  shall  obtain  the  necessary  authorization 
within  three  months  from  the  pronndgaticm  of  the  proposed  law. 
Teachers  in  private  schools  are  required  to  have  teachers'  dij)k)mas 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  ])r()visions  of  law  of  common  e<lucation. 
['uiU'V  this  hill  mcnd)ers  of  the  clerg>'  or  priests  of  any  religion  are 
deharred  from  teaching  in  private  schools,  and  boarders  are  not 
allowed  in  colleges  controlled  by  religious  associations  or  members 

of   the  same. On    February   24    last    the   NATIONAL      WOOL 

EXHIBITION  was  inaugurated  in  Montevideo,  the  PresidiMit  of  the 
lu'j)ul»hc  heing  in  atlendance.  Must  «ir  the  wools  exhibited  were 
Lincoln  and  Konuiey  Marsh,  while  Merinos  were  fewer  in  mnnher 
but  of  high  (lualitv.-  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 
relaling  to  the  formation  of  OKCiANIZATIONS  OR  UNIONS  both 
of  employers  and  worknuMi,  the  object  being  to  give  such  bodies 
legal  recognition  and  status,  j)r()vided  ihey  fulfil  certain  conditions 
that  insure  their  representative  character  and  resiMmsibility.  Such 
organizations  nuist  register,  after  whic^h  they  may  enter  into  col- 
lectiiv^;   contracts   and    may    negotiate   for    the   settlement    of.  labor 

diHi)Ule«. According    to    press   reports    the   Semite   has   reelected 

Dr.  Arec.o  president  of  tin-  sj'iuite,  and  therefore  vice  president  of  the 
itepublic.  One   of   the   oflicials   of   t  h(>    Ulen   Contracting  Co..    of 

(^liicago,  recently  returned  from  Uruguay  to  the  United  .States  ami 
stated  to  ollicial^.  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union  that  tlu'  coniiiany's 
coniract  for  improving  the  cities  of  Mer<«Mles,  Paysandu,  an<l  Salto. 
involving  more  than  $5,000,000,  has  been  compU'ted  to  the  sati.sfac 
tion  of  all  parlies  concerned.  l*residenl  Ulen  of  the  comj)any  j»aid  a 
special  visit  (o  Urugmiy  to  jiersonall}-  thank  the  President  of  the 
Ke|)ul>lic  and  other  jiflicinls  on  the  happy  outcome  of  this  imp«)r(ftnl 
eonirart       During  the  present  slate  of  affairs  (wcasioiied  by  the  great 
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war  tiio  Uleii  Co.  lias  Ijiouglil  to  the  ruitcd  States  its  large  foice  of 
engineers,  superintendents,  etc.,  for  service  in  this  countiy,  and  will 
not  resume. other  construction  work  in  South  America  imtil  aftei-  the 
close  of  the  wai\ 
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Ofhcial  statistics  recently  issued  show  that  the  IMPOKT  TRADE 
of  Venezuela  for  the  six  months  from  January  to  June,  1917,  inclu- 
sive, amounted  to  75,848,709  bolivarcs  (1  bolivar=  $0,193),  consisting 
of  merchandise  58,177,514,  gold  coin,  15,840,511,  and  parcel  post  ship- 
ments 1,830,684.  All  the  gold  coin  imported  into  the  Republic  dur- 
ing this  period  came  from  the  United  States.  The  principal  articles 
imported  in  the  first  half  of  1917  were,  in  bolivares,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  cotton  cloths,  12,006,765;  wheat  flour,  4,205,858; 
drugs  and  medicines,  2,724,973;  rice,  2,343,081;  machines  and  ma- 
chinery, 1,318,271;  automobiles  and  accessories,  1,211,759;  knit 
goods,  1,208,126;  gasoline,  1,092,521;  paper  other  than  cigarette  and 

])rinting,  1,079,312;  stearine,  967,617;  and  raw  cotton,  866,833. 

The  American  consul  at  Puerto  Cabello  reports  that  BANKING 
E'ACILITIES  have  greatly  improved  in  Venezuela  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  principal  banks  have  their  headquarters  at  Caracas, 
which  is  the  commercial  and  financial  center  of  the  country.  The 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  w^hich  opened  for  business  in  the  national 
capital  in  October,  1916,  was  the  first  foreign  banking  institution  to 
engage  strictly  in  the  banking  business  in  the  Republic.  This  bank 
has  branches  at  Maracaibo,  Ciudad  Bolivar,  and  Puerto  Cabello.  In 
1917  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  and  the  National  City 
Bank  opened  in  Caracas.  The  former  has  established  a  branch  in 
Maracaibo,  and  both  expect  to  extend  their  activities  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  near  future.  Venezuela  law^  permits  any  for- 
eign bank  properly  chartered  under  the  laws  of  its  own  country  to  do 
business  in  the  Repid)lic  upon  filing  a  certificate  of  its  charter  and 
duly  registering  in  accordance  with  local  law.  To  become  banks  of 
issue  a  greater  degree  of  Government  control  and  su])ervision  is  re- 
quired. None  of  the  foreign  banks  have  been  authorized  to  issue 
notes,  confining  their  business  principally  to  general  banking,  com- 
mercial loans  hicuiTed  by  overdrafts,  exchange  transactions,  etc.  The 
foreign  banks,  generally  speaking,  do  not  advance  money  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country,  as  it  is  customary  for  the  Venezuelan  banks  to  do. 
The  interest  rates  are  from  8  to  10  per  cent  per  annum  for  commercial 
loans.     The  handling  of  drafts  forms  an  important  part  of  the  bank- 
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ing  business  of  the  country.  Drafts  must  bear  stamps  according  to 
value,  the  amount  of  the  stamps  varying  from  0.05  of  a  bolivar  for 
drafts  of  from  25  to  50  bolivares  to  1  bolivar  for  drafts  of  from  501 

to   1,000  bolivares. Press  reports  state   that  a  PARCEL-POST 

SERVICE  has  been  arranged  between  Venezuela  and  Spain  for  parcels 

not  exceeding  5  kilos  (11.02  pounds). Since  April  1  the  Red  D  line 

of  steamships  has  increased  the  SURCHARGE  UPON  FREIGHTS 
both  to  and  from  New  York  and  other  ports  from  50  per  cent,  the 
former  rate,  to  75  i)er  cent.  The  Spanish  Transatlantic  Co.  announces 
an  increase  from  100  per  cent  to  125  per  cent  of  the  war  surcharge  on 

freights. During  the  fu^t  three  months  of  1918  the  exports  from 

Venezuela  to  the  United  States  through  the  port  of  Cabello  were 
valued,  according  to  consular  invoices,  at  $546,887.  The  principal 
commodities  exported  were  coffee,  crude  cocoa,  hides  and  skins,  sugar, 

maize,  copper  ore,  and  matte. The  EXPORTS  OF  CACAO  from 

Puerto  Cabello  in  1910,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  American 
Consul  Frank  A.  Henry,  consisted  of  4,442,505  pounds  valued  at 
.S660,802,  as  compared  with  0,288,558  pounds  valued  at  S853,75S  in 

1917. The  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  lA  VELA  in  11)17 

aggregated  19,885,486  kilos  of  natural,  industrial,  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts valued  at  5,374,420  bolivares. 
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A  GAIN  have  two  American  Republics  set  a  laudable  example 
/\         in  the  matter  of  determinating  international  controversies: 
/    \       not  that  this   is  a  novel  or  exceptional  instance,  for  the 
countries  of    the  New  World  have  practically  all  adoi)ted 
similar  methods  in  setthng  disputes  among  themselves  for  many 
years,  but  in  the  light  of  present  conditions  in  war-torn  Euro])e  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  that  these  Il('i)u})lics  still  adhere  to  the  i)rinciple 
that  right  and  justice,  calmly  and  disjjassioiiately  (h'termined,  sliould 
prevail  in  matters  of  international  im|)()rl.     In  this  instance  a  con- 
troversy relative  to  the  exact  boundary  lines  between  the  two  Re|)ub- 
lics  is  to  be  amicably  considered  and  adjusted  l)y  a  ))oun(lary  com- 
mission composed  of  commissioners  from   both  countries,  which   is 
now  holding  its  sessions  in  the  buihhiig  of  the  Pan  Americnii  I'liion 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  commissioners  representing  tlie  Republic  of  lloiuhiras  are  Dr. 
Policarpo  Bonilla,  ex-President  of  lloiuhiras,  with  raid<  of  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  on  special  mission,  as 
head  of  the  Honduras  commission;  Dr.  (\irlos  Pinel,  attaciie:  Kngi- 
neers  Medardo  Zuniga  and  Feli.x  Canales:  and  Senor  Kafael  11. 
Valle,  secretary. 

The  commissioners  rej)resenting  (luatemala  are  Di".  Toledo  ller- 
rarte,  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  (luatemala,  with  raid<  oi  envoy 
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extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  on  special  mission,  head- 
ing the  Guatemalan  commission;  Attorneys  Dr.  Marcial  Prem  and 
Dr.  Manuel  Echeverria  Vidaurre;  Engineers  Claudio  Urrutia  and 
Gen.  Felipe  Pereira;  and  Senor  Sinforoso  Aguilar,  secretary. 

In  presenting  to  President  Wilson  his  letters  of  credenee  as  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Hondm-as  on  special 
mission,  Dr.  Policarpo  Bonilla  spoke  as  follows: 

Most  Excellent  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  the 
autographic  letter  of  his  excellency  the  President  of  Honduras,  accrediting  me  as 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  on  a  special  mission  before  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  over  which  you  so  worthily 
preside. 

The  mission  which  has  been  intrusted  to  me  and  which  is  very  grateful  to  me  is 
that  of  expressing  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Honduran  people  and  Government, 
their  gratitude  for  the  good  will  wth  which  you  have  offered  your  mediation  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  question  between  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  which 
question,  like  all  those  of  its  class,  involves  dangers  of  considerable  magnitude  to 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  two  peoples.  The  people  of  Honduras  have  full  confidence 
that,  thanks  to  your  efforts,  this  question  will  be  settled  with  justice  and  equity,  in 
keeping  with  your  previous  record  as  an  individual  and  as  head  of  this  great  Nation. 
More  worthy  of  gratitude  is  your  procedure  at  this  time,  when  you  are  endeavoring 
to  win  victory  in  the  greatest  war  that  has  ever  afflicted  humanity,  which  victory 
will  mean  the  triumph  of  democracy  and  justice,  security  of  life,  and  the  freedom  of 
nations,  large  and  small,  which  will  no  longer  be  in  danger  of  being  violated  and 
sacrificed,  as  noble  Belgium  has  been  in  the  present  world  strife,  at  the  altar  of  con- 
quest of  "national  necessity"  (raison  d'etat).  A  new  international  law  will  arise 
after  this  victory,  one  which  shall  render  impossible  any  abuse  of  power  by  the  great 
against  the  weak,  as  you  have  declared,  in  unison  with  your  fellow  belligerents. 

The  world  fully  realizes  that,  in  order  that  your  lofty  purposes  may  be  attamed, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  solidarity  among  nations  which  see  in  those  pur- 
poses the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  humanity.  Still  more  necessary  is  this  solidarity 
among  the  nations  of  this  continent,  which  must  shut  their  doors  against  any  attempt 
to  cause  militarism  or  autocracy  to  prevail;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  all  reasons  for  ill  feeling  should  disappear  among  them,  and  chiefly  boundary 
disputes,  which  are  the  most  dangerous. 

Therefore,  Honduras  and  Guatemala  have  specified  reasons  for  being  thanklul  to 
you,  who  have  allowed  your  attention  to  be  distracted  under  these  difficult  circum- 
stances in  order  to  bring  about  between  these  countries  the  complete  harmony  which 
is  essential  to  their  lives  as  sister  nations,  which  they  are,  and  as  parts  which  they  are, 
and  which  we  must  hope  they  will  be  again  in  a  not  remote  future,  of  the  whole 
which  was  called  and  will  again  be  called  "  Republic  of  Central  America." 

Receive,  most  excellent  Mr.  President,  the  wishes  which,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
and  Government  of  Honduras  and  on  my  own  behalf,  I  express  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  your  own  personally. 

In  receiving  the  credentials  and  in  reply  to  Dr.  Policarpo  Boiulla's 
remarks,  President  Wilson  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  am  happy  to  accept  the  credential  letters  by  whi<ii  his  excellency 
the  President  of  Honduras  acf-redits  you  as  minister  of  Honduras  on  special  mission 
near  the  Government  of  the  Unit(>d  States  and  to  accord  you  formal  recognition  lu 
that  capacity. 
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I  well  know  that  complexity  of  boundary  adjustments  between  Honduras  and 
Guatemala  have  in  the  past  led  to  situations  involving  the  interests  and  tranquility 
of  the  two  Republics,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  in  the  selection  of  yourself  from 
among  the  distinguished  citizens  of  Honduras  for  conference  with  Dr.  Herrarte, 
whose  high  attainments  are  well  known,  a  satisfactory  and  lasting  agreement  will  be 
reached  and  a  demarcation  of  the  Vwundary  line  effected. 

At  this  time  the  historic  paths  of  the  I  iiited  States  and  Honduras  have  been  drawn 
even  more  closely  together  by  the  attitude  of  your  country  toward  the  relentless 
policy  and  course  of  imperialistic  Germany,  and  by  the  intention  of  your  Govern- 
ment to  uphold  the  divine  ideals  of  right  and  equal  justice  for  all;  and  that  this  may 
be  realized  and  a  lasting  peace  concluded,  it  is  indeed  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  solidarity  of  purpose  of  all  nations,  and  especially  a  solidarity  of  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  your  present- important  mission  to  Washington  you  shall  have  this  Government's 
most  hearty  cooperation  and  frank  advice  in  the  exercise  of  its  good  oftices  and  in  the 
position  of  the  next  friend  of  the  two  countries  now  represented  here  in  conference, 
and  I  can  not  but  feel  that  the  oppjrtune  moment  has  now  arrived  when  all  questions 
of  boundary  differences  between  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  which  have  for  so  long  a 
period  been  a  factor  in  disturbing  the  liarmony  of  Central  America,  will  be  for  once 
and  for  all  time  settled. 

Pray  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  good  wishes  you  express  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  Honduras  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  on  your  own  part,  and  be  assured  that  good  wishes  no  less  sincere  are  evinced  by 
the  Government  and  people  of  this  country  for  the  full  and  i-omplete  realization  of 
the  high  aims  of  your  Government. 

I  also  express  to  you  my  own  personal  wishes  that  your  sojourn  in  our  midst  may 
prove  to  you  to  be  a  most  happy  one. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  presentint^  to  President  Wilson  his  letters  of 
credence  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Gtiatemala  on  special  mission,  Ur.  Toledo  Herrarte  made  the  follow- 
ing^ remarks: 

Mr.  Pkksident:  The  mission  which  again  brings  me  to  this  beautiful  capital  can 
not  be  more  welcome  to  me,  as  its  main  object  is  to  tighten  and  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  unhroken  friendship  that  have  always  united  our  two  countries,  and  to  tender  to 
Your  Excellency,  the  synthesis  and  incarnation  of  the  aspirations  of  this  great  Repub- 
lic, the  expression  of  the  people  and  Government  of  Guatemala's  gratitude  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  brotherly  and  generous  assistance 
extended  by  them  at  the  sad  hour  of  ordeal  and  grief  brought  upon  us  by  the  implaca- 
ble forces  of  nature,  when  it  subjected  our  capital  and  the  neighboring  |)oi)ulatiou 
to  oiH!  of  the  most  vicilent  and  disiustrous  earth(|uakes  recorded  in  history. 

Besides  these  motives,  born  from  affection,  there  are  rea.'^ons  of  a  political  and  inter- 
nutioiial  nature  which  impart  to  tlu;  nie.<sage  of  which  1  am  the  bearer,  in  addition 
to  its  character  of  due  courtesy,  the  importance  that  is  implied  in  the  solenui  coiiliriiia- 
tioii  of  the  |)rinciples  and  |)ur|)oses  which  inspired  the  Guatemalan  nalioii  wlieii  it 
idenlilied  its«'lf,  as  it  has,  with  the  United  States  in  the  grand  and  noble  altitude 
asHumed  by  it  in  the  present  world  conflagration.  Guatemala,  like  the  United  Stutes, 
entered  the  contest  s<»li'Iy  guided  by  her  love  for  liberty  and  justice,  her  desire  that 
the  ri),'hls  of  weak  people.s  shall  ever  be  respected,  and  her  patriotic  ambition  to  turn 
continental  .solidarity  into  a  redeeming  reality.  The.se  were  undoubtedly  the  motives 
which  |irompled  the  National  A.ssi-mhly  of  the  llepublic  when  by  its  memorable 
decree  of  re<en(  date  it  declared  that  (iuatemala  a.ssumes  the  same  altitude  of  belliger- 
ency that  the  I'nited  States  has  taken  toward  the  German   Imperial  (iovernnient. 
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Thus  was  the  national  will  obeyed  and  a  tribute  paid  to  the  honored  memory  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  who,  in  covering  the  new-born  Republics  of  America  with  the  shield 
of  protection,  guaranteed  that  independence  which  they  all  happily  now  enjoy. 

Mr.  President,  in  placing  in  Your  Excellency's  hands  the  autograph  letter  of  Presi- 
ident  Estrada  Cabrera,  which  accredits  me  as  his  envoy,  I  make,  in  his  name  and  in 
that  of  the  people  of  Guatemala,  ardent  wishes  for  the  early  achievement  of  the  deci- 
sive triumphs  to  which  this  glorious  Nation  has  so  clear  a  right,  for  the  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  the  United  States,  and  for  Your  Excellency's  personal  happiness. 

In  receiving  his  letters  of  credence  and  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Toledo  Herrarte,  President  Wilson  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaires:  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  receive  from 
your  hands  the  letters  whereby  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Guatemala  accredits 
you  aa  minister  for  foreign  affaires  of  Guatemala  on  special  mission  near  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  accord  you  formal  recognition  in  that 
extraordinary  office. 

May  1  not  express  to  you  my  profound  appreciation  of  the  thoughtful  act  of  your 
Government  in  selecting  you  in  your  high  official  capacity  and  one  of  the  influential 
factors  in  the  affairs  of  Guatemala  to  come  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression 
to  the  thanks  of  your  people  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  United  States  during 
the  distressing  hour  of  trial  in  which  earthquake  brought  such  disaster  and  suft"ering 
to  your  country. 

The  United  States  and  its  sister  Republic  of  Central  America  are  bound  together 
by  historic  bonds  of  genuine  friendship.  While  we  of  course  considered  it  our  duty 
to  lend  such  assistance  as  was  possible  in  the  time  of  great  need,  it  was  done  with  a 
fraternal  feeling,  and  we  hope  will  serve  as  an  added  assurance  of  the  heartfelt  good 
will  which  has  always  prompted  our  intercourse  as  sovereign  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  United  States  is  facing  a  critical  situation  in  resisting  the  oppressions  of  an 
aggressive  and  relentless  foreign  power.  The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  joined 
with  us  and  the  allied  forces  of  Europe  in  this  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  right 
and  justice  and  in  defense  of  our  right  and  those  of  the  civilized  world.  These  high 
motives  and  the  just  attitude  which  has  always  characterized  Guatemala  have  now 
made  that  country  a  potent  champion  of  continental  solidarity  in  the  eyes  of  all. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  come  to  the  United  States  in  another  special 
capacity  as  special  envoy  from  your  Government  to  discuss  with  the  si)ecial  envoy 
of  the  Government  of  llotiduras,  under  the  friendly  good  offices  of  this  Government, 
the  question  of  the  boundary  between  your  country  and  that  of  Honduras,  and  1 
sincerely  trust  that  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  a  definite  and  satisfactory  adjustment 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  you  that  it  is  a  matter  in  which  this  (Jovcrnincni 
is  deeply  interested. 

Your  jjrevious  mission  tD  Wasliingtun  is  most  pleasantly  remeniliered,  and  ymi 
are  again  given  the  same  hearty  welcome  and  the  assurance  that  you  may  depend 
upon  this  G(jvernment's  frank  and  sincere  advice  in  any  (piestions  which  ma\  later 
arise. 

I  thank  the  President  of  (iuateniala,  and  Llirough  him  the  peoi^hj  of  Ciuateniala, 
for  their  earnest  wishes  for  the  early  accomplishment  of  a  lasting  peace,  and  I,  beg 
you  to  express  to  his  excellency  my  jjcrsonal  wishes  for  his  happiness  and  well-being, 
and  also  for  the  ever-advancing  achievement  of  his  country  of  a  still  greater  ijmsjjerity. 

Arrangoinciits  Inul  Ix-cii  made,  (o  hold  the  sessions  of  the  boiindury 
coinmis.sion  in  the  CohiinWtis  looni  of  tlie  Van  American  rnioii  Build- 
ing, jiiid  h('i(!  the  commissicjners  a.ssend)l('d  for    their    first  meeting 
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May  20,  1918.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  beginning 
the  proceedings,  delivered  the  following  welcoming  address: 

The  assembling  of  commissioners  from  two  sister  Republics  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  reach  an  amicable  settlement  of  a  controversy  which  has  vexed  their 
relations  in  the  past  is  always  a  subject  for  congratulation,  and  particularly  so  at 
a  time  when  the  whole  world  is  seething  with  war  and  when  force  rather  than  reason 
dominates  human  affairs.  It  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  spirit  of  fellowship 
and  amity  which  prevails  in  the  Americas  and  which  is  fundamental  to  Pan-Ameri- 
canism. 

I  desire  on  behalf  of  this  Government  to  express  to  you,  Messrs.  Commissioners, 
and  through  you  to  your  Governments,  the  recognition  of  the  honor  which  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  capital  city  of  this  Nation  by  its  selection  as  the  place  of  your 
meetings;  and  on  my  own  behalf  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  it  is  for  me  personally 
and  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  privilege  to 
bid  you  welcome  and  to  declare  the  hope  and  expectation  that  your  labors  will  not 
be  in  vain. 

I  would  be  wanting  in  frankness  if  I  did  not  say  to  you  that  this  Government 
is  deeply  solicitous  for  a  complete  and  final  adjustment  of  your  differences.  It  has 
been,  as  you  know,  the  great  desire  of  the  United  States  to  see  the  Republics  of  this 
hemisphere  drawn  into  closer  union — a  union  founded  upon  impartial  justice  and  a 
sympathetic  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

It  is  such  a  conference  as  this,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  that  makes 
manifest  to  the  American  Republics  and  to  all  the  world  the  sentiment  which  should 
always  govern  international  relations.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  long  and 
too  general  practice  of  nations  to  seek  their  own  interests  and  to  win  every  advantage 
with  little  regard  to  the  justness  of  the  claims  of  others,  so  that  commissions  of  adjust- 
ment have  frequently  failed  to  gain  that  reputation  for  impartiality  which  is  the 
highest  characteristic  of  an  international  body.  From  such  selfish  motives  I  believe 
that  the  commissioners  of  the  two  Governments  here  represented  will  be  free.  Both 
countries  can  not  be  wholly  right  in  their  contentions.  It  is  therefore  your  duty  to 
approach  the  subject  with  open  minds.  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  your  thought  when 
I  say  that  justice  must  be  first  in  considering  the  various  phases  of  the  problen  which 
you  are  called  upon  to  solve.  I  can  not  doubt  but  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
affirming  that  it  is  better  for  one's  country  and  for  the  world  to  admit  an  error  than 
to  strive  to  maintain  it,  whatever  national  advantage  may  be  surrendered. 

May  I,  with  all  respect,  express  the  conviction  that  principles  of  justice  will  guide 
you  in  the  right  path,  knowing  the  high  sense  of  honor  and  loyalty  of  purpose  which 
will  pervade  your  councils. 

You,  gentlemen,  who  represent  Guatemala  and  Honduras  in  this  conference,  have 
come  here  to  Washington  with  the  sincere  purpose  of  arranging  your  affairs  so  that 
perfect  harmony  may  prevail  in  the  future  relations  between  your  two  countries.  I 
can  conceive  of  no  higher  service  to  your  Governments  and  to  your  fellow  citizens 
than  the  removal  from  the  field  of  controversy  of  the  question  wliich  you  are  to  con- 
sider. As  one  earnestly  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  both  Republics  I  will  not,  I 
trust,  be  misunderstood  or  considered  to  be  presumptuous  when  I  urge  upon  you  not 
only  the  wisdom  but  the  necessity  of  coming  into  full  agreement.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  go  so  far  as  to  beseech  you  to  forget  national  interest  in  the  greater  interest  of 
international  justice. 

The  highest  encomium  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  any  nation  is  that  it  preferred 
to  be  just  above  all  else.  May  your  countries  be  the  recipients  of  such  praise.  May 
you,  by  mutual  candor  and  fairness  in  dealing  with  the  subject  which  is  before  you, 
give  signal  proof  of  that  true  sympathy  and  fraternity  which  is  essentially  American. 
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I  leave  you,  my  distinguished  friends,  with  the  thought  that  justice  and  generosity 
are  the  loftiest  sentiments  which  can  inspire  mankind  and  that  a  people  possessing 
such  attributes  commands  the  respect  of  the  ci\dlized  world. 

Their  Excellencies,  Dr.  Bonilla  for  Honduras,  and  Dr.  Toledo 
Herrarte  for  Guatemala,  replied  in  extemporaneous  addresses  of  ap- 
propriate character,  setting  out  their  ap})reciation  for  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  States,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  conferences 
would  end  in  a  felicitous  manner  through  reaching  an  agreement  as 
to  the  boundary  line  between  Honduras  and  Guatemala. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  after  requesting  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference to  remain  seated,  observed  that  the  conference  was  being  lield 
under  that  branch  of  the  Department  of  State  known  as  the  Division 
of  Latin  American  Affairs,  of  which  Mr.  Stabler  was  chief,  and  that 
the  Hon.  Boaz  Long,  the  American  minister  to  Salvador,  now  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  State,  would  act  as  the  department's 
lepresentative  tluring  the  conference.  Mr.  Lansing  then  turned  the 
meeting  over  to  Mr.  Long,  who  suggested  that,  as  the  occasion  w^as 
a  purely  formal  one,  he  would  be  pleased  to  call  a  subsequent  meeting 
at  a  time  convenient  to  Drs,  Bonilla  and  Herrarte.  Both  these  gen- 
tlemen agreed  that  3  o'clock  on  Tuesday  would  be  a  convenient  hour, 
whereupon  the  conference  was  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  hour  agreed 
upon.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held  at  11  o'clock  on  May  20;  3 
o'clock  on  the  21st;  11  o'clock  on  the  22d;  and  11  o'clock  on  the  24th, 
when  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  permit  of  the  study  of  ])a})ers 
submitted  and  for  the  preparation  of  supplementary  memoranchi. 

The  nKMubei's  of  the  missions  received  many  social  attentions. 
Mr.  Jordan  Herbert  Stabler,  chief  of  the  Latin  American  Division, 
Department  of  State,  gave  a  dinner  to  the  members  of  the  missions 
at  the  Chevy  Chase  Club,  Maryland,  on  May  19,  and  also  gave  them 
a  reception  at  the  same  club  on  June  G.  Mrs.  Lansing,  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  entertained  them  informally  at  tea  on  ^Slay  31; 
the  Secretary  gave  a  dinner  in  Ihcii'  honor  on  Jnnc  (i.  Mi-.  John 
liarrett.  director  general  of  the  Pun  American  rnion,  on  ihe  after- 
noon oi"  May  2!)  held  a  reception  for  the  mend)ers  of  tlie  missions  in 
the  Aztec  garden  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion. 
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THE  party  of  20  Mexican  journalists  and  editors  now  touring 
the  United  vStates  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  June  4, 
1918,  at  7.20  a.  m.     They  were  met  by  a  reception  com- 
mittee representing  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Com- 
merce, and  were  escorted  to  the  Grunewald  Hotel,  where  ample  accom- 
modations had  been  provided  and  where  the  visitors  were  guests  of  the 
association  at  breakfast.    At  noon  they  were  given  an  official  recep- 
tion by  Mayor  Behrman,  of  New  Orleans,  who  welcomed  them  in 
most  cordial  and  eloquent  terms,  to  which  several  members  of  the 
party  replied  in  a  similar  vein;  and  after  drinking  toasts  to  the  two 
countries  all  repaired  to  the  banquet  hall  of  the  hotel  to  enjoy  an 
elegant  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  the  visitors.    At  the  luncheon  the 
principal  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Monasterio,  of  the  Canal 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  who  is  a  native  of  Mexico  but  for  several  years 
has  been  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  followed  by  brief  addresses  by 
members  of  the  party  and  prominent  citizens  present  at  the  occasion. 
After  the  luncheon  the  visitors  were  taken  on  a  sight-seeing  tour  of 
the  city  in  private  cars  of  the  hosts,  one  of  the  pleasant  diversions 
being  a  stop  at  the  famous  Southern  Yacht  Club,  where  a  general 
"get  together"  meeting  added  to  the  feeling  of  cordiality  and  good- 
fellowship.    A  dinner  in  honor  of  the  editors,  tendered  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce,  concluded  the  day's  entertainments,  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  committee  escorting  the  departing  guests  to  the  station 
to  bid  them  bon  voyage 

At  noon  on  June  6  the  party  arrived  at  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  where  they  were  met  at  the  Union  Station  by  Dr.  Juan  B. 
Rojo,  counselor  of  the  Mexican  Embassy,  and  a  reception  committee 
headed  by  distinguished  representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, among  them  being  Maj .  Gen.  FrankMcIntyre,  chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs;  Capt.  Roger  Welles,  United  States 
Navy,  director  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence ;  Maj .  Lcmley ,  United 
States  Army;  Mr.  George  Creel,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information;  and  other  officials  of  the  Government.  The  visitors 
were  taken  to  the  New  Willard  Hotel  for  an  informal  luncheon,  upon 
the  conclusion  of  which  they  were  given  an  automobile  sight-seeing 
trip  through  the  city,  which  included  visits  to  various  historic  and 
interesting  places  in  the  capital.  _ 

On  June  7,  after  a  luncheon  at  another  leading  hotel,  the  visitors 
were  received  and  welcomed  by  the  counselor  of  the  Department  of 
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State,  Mr.  Frank  Lyon  Polk,  representing  Secretary  of  State  Lansing, 
whose  illness  prevented  his  personal  presence.  At  4.30  p.  m.  the 
party  was  escorted  to  the  White  House,  where  they  were  received 
hy  President  Wilson,  who  made  the  occasion  memorable  by  the  fol- 
lowing address: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  never  received  a  "roup  of  men  who  were  more  welcome  than 
you  are,  because  it  has  been  one  of  my  distresses  during  the  period  of  my  presidency 
that  the  Mexican  people  did  not  more  thoroughly  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  Mexico.  I  think  I  can  assure  you,  and  I  hope  you  have  had 
every  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  assurance,  that  that  attitude  is  one  of  sincere 
friendship.  And  not  merely  the  sort  of  friendship  which  prompts  one  not  to  do  his 
neighbor  any  harm,  but  the  sort  of  friendship  which  earnestly  desires  to  do  his  neighbor 
service. 

My  own  policy,  the  policy  of  my  own  administration  toward  Mexico  was  at  every 
point  based  upon  this  principle,  that  the  internal  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Mexico 
was  none  of  our  business;  that  we  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  or  to  dictate  to  Mexico 
in  any  particular  with  regard  to  her  own  affairs.  Take  one  aspect  of  our  relations  which 
at  one  time  may  have  been  difficult  for  you  to  understand :  When  we  sent  troops  into 
Mexico  our  sincere  desire  was  nothing  else  than  to  assist  you  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  was 
making  the  settlement  of  your  affairs  for  the  time  being  impossible.  We  had  no  desire 
to  use  our  troops  for  any  other  purpose,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  by  assisting  in  that  way 
and  then  immediately  withdrawing  I  might  give  substantial  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
assurances  that  I  had  given  your  Government  through  President  Carranza. 

And  at  the  present  time  it  distresses  me  to  learn  that  certain  influences,  whicli  f 
assume  to  be  German  in  their  origin,  are  trying  to  make  a  wrong  impression  throughout 
Mexico  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  United  States,  and  not  only  a  wrong  impression,  but 
to  give  an  absolutely  untrue  account  of  things  that  happen.  You  know  the  distressing 
things  that  have  been  happening  just  off  our  coasts.  You  know  of  the  vessels  that  have 
been  sunk.  I  yesterday  received  a  quotation  from  a  paper  in  Guadalajara  which 
stated  that  13  of  our  battleships  had  been  sunk  off  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake.  You 
see  how  dreadful  it  is  to  have  people  so  radically  misinformed.  It  was  added  that  our 
Navy  Department  was  withholding  the  truth  with  regard  to  these  sinkings.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  publisher  of  the  paper  published  that  in  perfect  innocence  without 
intending  to  convey  wrong  impressions,  but  it  is  evident  that  allegations  of  that  sort 
proceed  from  those  who  wish  to  make  trouble  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Now,  gentlemen,  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate— and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  short 
time — the  influence  of  the  United  States  is  somewhat  pervasive  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  pervasive  because  the  nations  of  the  world  which  are 
le.ss  powerful  than  some  of  the  greatest  nations  are  coming  to  believe  that  our  sincere 
desire  is  to  do  disinterested  service.  We  are  the  champions  of  tho.se  nations  which 
have  not  had  a  military  standing  which  would  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
strongest  nations  in  the  world,  and  I  look  forward  with  pride  to  the  time,  which  I 
hope  will  soon  come,  when  we  can  give  substantial  evidence,  not  only  that  we  do 
not  want  anything  out  of  this  war,  but  that  we  would  not  accept  anything  out  of  it, 
that  it  is  absolutely  a  case  of  disinterested  action.  And  if  you  will  watch  the  attitude 
of  our  people  you  will  see  that  nothing  stirs  them  so  deeply  as  assurances  that  thib 
war,  HO  far  as  we  arc  foncerned,  is  for  idealistic  objects.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  I 
exjH'rifncfd  during  the  first  three  years  of  thf  war — the  years  when  the  United  State? 
was  not  in  the  war  was  in  gftting  the  foreign  ofHces  of  Hurojiean  nations  t/>  believe 
that  the  Unilcfl  State.s  was  sfckirig  nothing  for  herself;  that  her  neutrality  was  m'l 
seKish,  and  that  if  she  came  in,  she  would  not  come  in  to  get  anything  substantial  out 
of  the  war,  any  material  object,  any  territory,  or  trade,  or  anything  else  of  that  sort. 
In  some  of  the  foreign  offices  there  were  men  who  persf)nally  knew  me  and  they  be- 
lieved, I  hope,  that  I  was  sinrere  in  a.sfluring  them  that  our  purposes  were  disinter- 
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ested,  but  they  thought  that  these  assurances  came  from  an  academic  gentleman 
removed  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  information  and  speaking  the  idealistic  purposes 
of  the  cloister.  They  did  not  believe  that  I  was  speaking  the  real  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  I  knew  all  along  that  I  was.  Now  I  believe  that  everybody  who 
comes  into  contact  with  the  American  people  knows  that  I  am  speaking  their  purposes. 
The  other  night  in  New  York,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  for  funds  for  our 
Red  Cross,  I  made  an  address.  I  had  not  intended  to  refer  to  Russia,  but  I  was 
speaking  without  notes  and  in  the  course  of  what  I  said  my  own  thought  was  led  to 
Russia,  and  I  said  that  we  meant  to  stand  by  Russia  just  as  firmly  as  we  would  stand 
by  France  or  England  or  any  other  of  the  allies.  The  audience  to  which  I  was  speak- 
ing was  not  an  audience  from  which  I  would  have  expected  an  enthusiastic  response 
to  that.  It  was  rather  too  well  dressed.  It  was  not  an  audience,  in  other  words, 
made  of  the  class  of  people  whom  you  would  suppose  to  have  the  most  intimate  feeling 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  ordinary  man  in  Russia,  but  that  audience  jumped  into  the 
aisles,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  its  feet,  and  nothing  that  I  had  said  on  that  occa- 
sion aroused  anything  like  the  enthusiasm  that  that  single  sentence  aroused.  Now, 
there  is  a  sampla,  gentlemen.  We  can  not  make  anything  out  of  Russia.  We  can  not 
make  anything  out  of  standing  by  Russia  at  this  time — the  most  remote  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  one  with  which  we  have  had  the  least 
connections  in  trade  and  advantage— and  yet  the  people  of  the  United  States  rose 
to  that  suggestion  as  to  no  other  that  I  made  in  that  address.  That  is  the  heart  of 
America,  and  we  are  ready  to  show  you  by  any  act  of  friendship  that  you  may 
propose  our  real  feelings  toward  Mexico. 

Some  of  us,  if  I  may  say  so  privately,  look  l)ack  with  regret  upon  some  of  the  more 
ancient  relations  that  we  have  had  with  Mexico  long  before  our  generation;  and 
America,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  would  now  feel  ashamed  to  take  advantage  of  a  neigh- 
bor. So  I  hope  that  you  can  carry  back  to  your  homes  something  better  than  the 
assurances  of  words.  You  have  had  contact  with  our  people.  You  know  your  own 
personal  reception.  You  know  how  gladly  we  have  opened  to  you  the  doors  of  every 
estaV)lishment  that  you  wanted  to  see  and  have  shown  you  just  what  we  were  doing 
and  I  hope  you  have  gained  the  right  impression  as  to  why  we  were  doing  it .  We  are 
doing  it,  gentlemen,  so  that  the  world  may  never  hereafter  have  to  fear  the  only  thing 
that  any  nation  has  to  dread— the  unjust  and  selfish  aggression  of  another  nation. 
Some  time  ago,  as  you  probably  all  know,  I  proposed  a  sort  of  Pan  American  agree- 
ment. I  had  perceived  that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  our  relationship  with  Latin 
Anicrira  was  tliLs:  The  famous  Monroe  doctrine  was  adopted  without  your  consent, 
without  the  consent  of  any  of  the  Central  or  South  American  States. 

If  I  may  express  it  in  the  terms  that  we  so  often  use  in  this  country,  we  said,  "We 
are  going  to  be  your  big  lirother,  whether  you  want  us  to  be  or  not.'"  We  did  not 
ask  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  you  vhat  we  should  be  your  big  brother.  We  said 
we  were  going  to  be.  Now,  that  was  all  very  well  so  far  as  j^rotecting  you  from  aggres- 
sion from  the  other  side  of  the  water  was  concerned,  but  there  w;us  nothing  in  it  that 
|)rotec.tv-fl  you  from  aggression  from  us,  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  uneasy  feeling 
on  the  part  of  rej)r(!.sentatives  of  the  States  of  Central  and  South  America  that  our 
self-api»'>iiitc(l  ])rotecfion  might  be  for  our  own  benefit  and  our  own  interests  and 
not  (or  the  interest  of  our  m'ighbors.  So  I  said,  ''Very  well,  let  us  make  an  arrange- 
nu'iit  liy  which  we  will  give  bond.  Let  \xs  have  a  common  guaranty,  that  all  of  us 
will  sign,  of  jiolitiral  indeix-udence  and  territorial  integrity.  Let  us  agree  tlint  if 
anyone  of  \i.h,  tin-  Liiited  Slates  included,  violates  llie  juililical  indejx'ndence  or  tho 
territorial  integrity  of  any  of  tlie  others,  all  the  others  will  jutnj)  on  her."  I  pointed 
out  to  Homo  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  Ufss  inclined  to  enter  into  this  arrangement 
than  otliers  that  that  was  in  effect  giving  bonds  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that 
we  would  enter  into  an  arrangement  by  which  you  woidd  be  protected  from  us- 

Now,  that  i.-^  the  kiml  of  agreement  that  will  liave  l«>  be  the  foundation  of  the  future 
life  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  gentlemen.     The  whole  family  of  nations  will  have  to 
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guarantee  to  each  nation  that  no  nation  shall  \iolate  its  political  independence  or 
its  territorial  integrity.  That  is  the  1)asis,  the  only  conceivable  basis,  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  was  ambitious  to  have  the  States  of  the 
two  continents  of  America  show  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  how  to  make 
a  basis  of  peace.  Peace  can  come  only  by  trust.  As  long  as  there  is  suspicion  there 
is  going  to  be  misunderstanding,  and  as  long  as  there  is  misunderstanding  there  is 
going  to  be  trouble.  If  you  can  once  get  a  situation  of  trust  then  you  have  got  a 
situation  of  permanent  peace.  Therefore,  everyone  of  us,  it  seems  to  me,  owes  it 
as  a  patriotic  duty  to  his  own  country  to  plant  the  seeds  of  trust  and  of  confidence 
instead  of  the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  variety  of  interest.  That  is  the  reason  that  I 
began  by  saying  to  you  that  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  group  of  men 
who  were  more  welcome  than  you  are,  because  you  are  our  near  neighbors.  Suspicion 
on  your  part  or  misunderstanding  on  your  part  distresses  us  more  than  we  would  be 
distressed  by  similar  feelings  on  the  part  of  those  less  near  by. 

When  you  reflect  how  wonderful  a  storehouse  of  treasure  Mexico  is  you  can  see 
how  her  future  must  depend  upon  peace  and  honor,  so  that  nobody  shall  exploit 
her.  It  must  depend  upon  every  nation  that  has  any  relations  with  her,  and  the 
citizens  of  any  nation  that  has  relations  with  her,  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  honor 
and  fair  dealing  and  justice,  because  so  soon  as  you  can  admit  your  own  capital  and 
the  capital  of  the  world  to  the  free  use  of  the  resources  of  Mexico,  it  will  be  one  of 
the  most  wonderfully  rich  and  prosperous  countries  in  the  world.  And  when  you  have 
the  foundations  of  established  order,  and  the  world  has  come  to  its  senses  again,  we 
shall,  I  hope,  have  the  very  best  connections  that  will  assure  us  all  a  permanent 
cordiality  and  friendship. 

Seilor  Manuel  Carpio,  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  visitors  as  their  spokesman  for  the  occasion,  rephed  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  address  in  appropriate  terms;  and  after  a  short  time 
spent  in  cordial  and  informal  conversation  with  the  Chief  Executive 
the  party  left  the  White  House  to  go  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building,  where  they  were  received  by  Director  General  Barrett, 
Assistant  Director  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  Chief  Clerk  and  Editor  Frank- 
lin Adams,  and  other  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
In  receiving  the  visitors  Mr.  Barrett  spoke  as  follows : 

On  behalf  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  assistant  director, 
the  chief  clerk,  and  the  other  meml^ers  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  as  well 
as  myself  as  director  general,  I  cordially  welcome  you  here  this  afternoon.  It  is  an 
honor  and  pleasure  to  greet  you  in  this  international  structure,  which  l)elongs  to  Mexico 
as  much  as  it  does  to  the  United  States  and  the  other  American  Republics.  You  are 
here,  so  to  speak,  on  Mexican  soil  and  in  a  Mexican  building  just  as  much  as  on  the 
soil  and  in  a  building  of  the  United  States. 

The  Pan  American  Building  is  the  capitol  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  capital 
of  the  United  States,  where  every  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  equal  rights 
and  equal  authority.  In  yonder  room,  the  meeting  place  of  our  governing  board, 
there  assemble  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month,  around  the  same  table, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  elbow  to  elbow,  the  highest  representatives  of  the  21 
American  Republics,  where  they  consider  and  discuss  and  promote  the  best  welfare 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Since  this  building  was  erected  and  that  international  council  has  met  there  has 
been  no  war  between  any  of  the  American  Republics,  while  the  influence  of  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  its  moral  force  havelundoubtedlj'  pre- 
vented some  six  wars  between  different  American  nations.  This  certainly  is  a  noble 
record,  of  which  the  Pan  American  Union  can  be  proud. 
63605— 18— Bull.  6 2 
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I  hope  you  Mexican  editors  will  feel  a  pride  in  this  edifice  when  I  tell  you  that  it 
to-day  is  the  home  of  an  organization  which  is  a  powerful  and  practical  bureau  of 
information  disseminating  throughout  the  world  correct  and  complete  information 
about  the  progress  of  each  and  all  the  American  Ropul)lics.  It  has  a  staff  of  60  or 
more  experts  in  international  law,  commerce,  trade,  intercourse,  education,  and  other 
relations.  It  has  an  up-to-date  library  of  nearly  50,000  volumes  covering  every 
American  Republic.  It  has  a  collection  of  20,000  photographs,  2,000  maps,  and 
150.000  index  cards  of  informative  data.  This  building  is  visited  each  day  by  nearly 
500  to  1,000  persons,  all  of  whom  go  away  with  a  new  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
Pan  America  and  Pan  Americanism. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  my  profound  interest  in  the  Government  and  people 
of  Mexico.  For  nearly  17  years  I  have  been  striving  to  promote  the  cause  of  practical 
Pan  Americanism,  and  I  gained  my  first  inspiration  from  attendance  at  the  Second 
Pan  American  Conference  in  Mexico  City  as  a  delegate  of  the  United  States.  Ever 
since  then  I  have  watched  closely  the  progress  of  Mexico  and  have  done  everything 
in  my  power  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  promote  its  welfare 
and  to  make  it  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  this  house  is  yours;  I  am  proud  to  have  you  here  to-day,  and  I  hope 
you  will  always  regard  the  Pan  American  Union  as  an  international  organization  in 
which  Mexico  ha.s  the  deepest  interest.  To  complete  my  welcome  to  you,  I  now  ask 
our  distinguished  assistant  director,  Mr.  Francisco  J.  Y;ines,  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  in  your  own  t)oautiful  and  expressive  language.  Thank  you,  and  God  speed  you 
in  your  journey. 

Assistant  director  Yanes  then  addressed  the  party  in  Spanish, 
hidding  tlioni  weh-ome  to  the  home  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
simihir  cordial  tenns,  and  the  response  on  hehalf  of  the  visitoi-s  was 
made  by  Senor  Jose  de  J.  Nunez  y  Dominguez,  editor  of  Revista  de 
Revistas,  of  Mexico  City,  in  fitting  and  eloquent  words.  A  pleasant 
hour  was  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  buffet  limchcon,  getting  l^etter 
acquainted,  and  in  viewing  the  interesting  features  of  the  building 
and  gfomids. 

(Jn  June  8  the  morning  was  spent  by  the  party  in  a  visit  to  Cam]) 
Meade,  where  they  were  entertained  by  a  special  drill  of  the  soldier 
boys.  In  the  afternoon  a  reception  l)y  Mr.  Leon  J.  Canova,  clii(>f  of 
the  Division  of  Mexican  Affairs,  Dej)artment  of  State,  was  tendered 
the  visitors  at  the  University  Club,  and  from  there  they  proceeded 
to  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  where  they  were  again 
entertained  in  a  most  h(»spitable  manner. 

On  Sunday,  Juiu-  !»,  the  entire  party  was  taken  to  Annajjobs  to 
visit  the  f.iinous  Unit(Ml  Slates  Naval  Academy,  where,  after  wit- 
nessing the  nietiiods  of  drill  and  instruction  by  wliich  the  future 
ofTicei-s  of  the  United  States  Navy  are  trained,  the  visitoi-s  W(>n^ 
royally  cnlcrtaincd  hy  Hear  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Kborle.  In  the 
afternoon  they  were  taken  to  Mount.  N'ernon,  the  historic  home  of 
George  Washington.  \vlien\  th(^  visit.ors  reverently  laid  a  heaiitifiil 
floral  ((fTeri  Hi:  <  in  the  loinhoflhe  I'\'i  t  her  of  America  n  lnde])endenee. 
Ineiderilally,  .Mdiini  WiiKin  li;i>  hecii  closed  to  visitors  on  Stimhiv, 
hilt  til  honor  t  lie  Me\ie;in  ('(htor^  a  precedent  of  60  years  was  broken 
and  the  gates  of  the  historic  groimds  thrown  o|)en  to  receive  tluMU 
>ind  to  show  them  the  relies  of  tiie  great  soldier  and  statesman  ns 
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they  have  been  preserved  in  the  home  he  loved  and  in  which  he 
died.  In  the  evening  the  visitors  were  shown  through  the  splendid 
Library  of  Congress,  said  to  be  the  handsomest  library  building  in 
the  world.  Early  the  next  morning  the  party  left  Washington  for 
Philadelphia,  arriving  at  11  a.  m.  Here  the  day  was  spent  in  sight- 
seeing and  in  viewing  the  great  shipyard  at  Hog  Island,  where  the 
visitors  had  their  first  demonstration  of  the  tremendous  activities 
in  shipbuilding  now  going  on  in  the  United  States. 

June  1 1  was  spent  chiefly  in  an  inspection  of  the  great  Bethlehem 
Steel  Works  at  South  Bethlehem,  and  in  the  evening  the  party 
reached  New  York  City,  where  they  were  met  by  a  large  reception 
committee  and  escorted  to  the  McAlpin  Hotel,  which  served  as 
headquarters  during  their  stay  of  five  days  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Western  World. 

New  York's  reception  of  their  Mexican  guests  was  cordial  and 
hearty,  and  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  varied  forms 
of  entertainment  offered  to  the  party  during  their  brief  sojourn. 
Among  the  chief  events  were  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Society  at  the  Bankers'  Club  in  honor  of  the  visitors.  The 
address  of  welcome  on  this  occasion  was  delivered  by  President  John 
Bassett  Moore,  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  as  follows: 

More  than  a  generation  ago  a  celebrated  public  speaker  startled  his  audience  by 
declaring  that  the  days  of  oratory  were  over.  When  he  made  this  declaration  he  had 
been  translated  from  the  bar  to  the  lyceum;  but,  as  the  change  was  understood  to 
have  been  dictated  solely  by  personal  taste  and  convenience,  the  declaration  was  not 
supposed  to  imply  that  the  receipts  of  the  box  office  were  less  copious  and  refreshing 
than  the  fees  of  the  advocate.  The  speaker,  however,  soon  relieved  the  apprehensions 
of  his  auditors  by  explaining  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  power  and  charm  of  the  spoken 
word  must  eventually  succumb  to  the  insistent,  persistent  power  of  the  press,  working 
ceaselessly,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  dissemination  of  news  and  the  creation  of 
public  sentiment. 

To-day  we  seem  to  stand  in  the  very  presence  of  that  all-pervasive  force  to  which 
statesmen  bow,  and  to  which  orators,  if  awed  into  silence,  pay  mute  obeisance;  for 
we  are  assembled  to  do  honor  not  to  a  single  representative,  but  to  a  score  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  profession  that  holds  in  its  keeping  the  issues  of  war  and  peace 
and  daily  disposes  of  the  lives,  fortunes,  and  reputations  of  men. 

But,  while  we  are  ourselves  thus  greatly  honored,  we  are  also  deeply  gratified,  and 
our  gratification  is  not  exclusively  connected  with  any  consideration  of  profession  or 
occupation.  Although  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  at  our  gatherings  citizens  of  all 
the  American  countries,  this  is  the  first  occasion  in  recent  days  on  which  we  have  had 
as  our  special  guests  of  honor  citizens  and  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico; 
and  in  saying  that  their  presence  is  a  cause  of  deep  gratification,  I  know  that  I  but 
express  the  heartfelt  sentiment  of  every  person  present. 

Pan  Americanism  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  something  of  artificial  creation.  In 
this  statement,  although  it  usually  is  uttered  as  a  reproach,  there  is  a  substantial  ele- 
ment of  truth.  The  things  we  desire  and  ought  to  desire,  and  even  the  things  by 
which  we  live,  by  no  means  always  grow  spontaneously.  Too  often  the  chief  product 
of  the  fields,  if  the  soil  is  left  to  itself,  is  weeds.  The  main  objects  of  our  solicitude  are 
obtained  only  by  care  and  cultivation.  So  it  is  with  Pan  Americanism.  Like  all 
other  forms  of  association,  national  and  international,  like  even  the  fundamental  unit 
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of  society  itself,  the  family,  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  jrood  understanding,  in 
the  preservation  of  which,  as  we  are  daily  reminded,  the  exercise  of  tact  and  sound 
judgment  is  always  helpful.  But,  above  all  and  before  all,  it  presupposes  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  of  real  friendliness,  which  seeks  to  preserve,  to  stimulate,  and  to  strengthen 
good  wall  by  mutual  kindness  and  reciprocal  adjustments.  We  wish  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  Inited  States  shall  be  regarded  as  a  stand- 
ing manifestation  of  that  purpose. 

Until  human  nature  shall  have  undergone  a  radical  change,  which  very  hopeful 
persons  in  all  ages  have  supposed  to  be  imminent  but  of  which  there  is  as  yet  no 
visible  sign,  differences  will  continue  to  arise  between  nations  and  within  nations, 
just  as  they  arise  between  and  within  individual  men;  for,  so  marked  is  the  tendency 
of  men  to  differ  even  with  themselves,  that  consistency  has  been  declared  to  be  a 
jewel.  But,  while  differences  will  coniinue  to  arise,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
they  do  not  grow  and  acciunuhuc,  ilius  creating  estrangement  between  tho.se  who 
should  remain  friends.  It  is  a  inuiicr  of  common  experience  lliat.  when  differences 
are  candidly  recognized  and  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  less  substantial,  or  at 
any  rate  less  diflicult  to  remedy  than  had  been  supposed,  and  that  the  ties  of  mutual 
friendship  and  mutual  interest,  iiuilirnicd  by  time  and  bfiicficial  intercourse,  are 
essentially  unimpaired. 

The  word  "'America'  conveys  a  .sentiment,  but  it  conveys  something  more.  It 
brings  to  memory  cherished  associations.  It  recalls  days  of  struggle  and  of  stress 
through  which  all  the  independent  countries  of  America  have  alike  passed;  days  in 
which,  as  was  .said  of  the  founders  of  the  United  States,  the  American  nations,  unless 
they  should  hang  together,  were  likely  to  "hang"  separately.  In  the  present,  as  in 
the  past,  it  is  a  summons  to  harmony.  May  it  continue  to  be  a  pledge  of  unity  in  tlie 
maintenance  of  a  common  heritage  of  interests,  aspirations,  and  ideals. 

So  saying,  I  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  our  guests  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  ask  you  to  rise  and  drink  their  health,  in  token  of  that  concord  and 
mutual  understanding  which  we  wish  always  to  pervade  the  rcluiinns  lntwccn  iwn 
peoples  who  are  unalterably  neighbors  and  should  ever  be  friends 

Other  features  of  entertiiinment  during  the  stay  of  iUc  visitors  were 
a  trip  to  Camp  Mciiitt;  ;iii  dnhorjitcMlinner  ;il  the  McAlpiii  Hotel;  a 
visit  of  insj)ect ion  to  tlic  |)l;iiit  of  the  Xntioii;il  rnpcr  c^  ''\vpe  Co.,  of 
Jersey  City;  ree(>pti<>n  hytlic  .Mayor  of  .Xcw  York;  a  \isit  ti»  Camp 
Mitie<»la:  a  \isit  to  t  lie  !j;rcat  ti(-\vspa  pet  pin  ii(  of  liic  Xcw  York  \\'orl(l; 
motor  tour^  of  the  city,  etc.  .\t  iiiidtii^lit  of  June  Hi  tli(^  i)arty  left 
.\c\\  York  for  I )o>t on,  where  an  il  her  round  of  ciilcrla  itmuMits  awtiited 
ihcin,  one  of  the  features  hcinij;  a  \  i>it  to  the  u'real  fore  Ivixcr  Ship- 
hmldin^  plant .  From  Boston  thev  proeeedi-d  to.Vlhanv,  .\c\\  York. 
where  th('\  were  the  quests  (  f  t  h(-  (ieiieral  l']Ieetri('  Co.,  whose  Ljreiil 
plant  was  tlioroii;^ddy  iii--pci't e<|.  and  a  hiiieheon  tendered  1)\  the 
company  at  the  Mohawk  ('hdi  end((l  the  fe-l  i\  it  ie->.  Jniie  I'.t  \\a> 
spent  HI  liidfal  I,  .\e\\  Yolk,  where  thi'  ehi(  f  (\cnl-  w  (  re  a  \  i^it  to 
Nia<;iira  I''mI1s  and  an  in^peetioii  of  the  l*ierce-.\ii( jw  .\Mtoni<ihiJe 
platit.      'riir-nee   the   itinerary  took   them    to   |)elfoii.  M  iehi<_:aii.  where 

the    ll-llal    eordial    eli  1  eil  a  i  n  me  n  I     W  a -•    olfeleiP    :ind     the     Iv'o^lle      ivl\er 

Shipyards,  iis  well  a>  the  enormous  i'ord  .\ntoniohili'  plant,  wcri" 
visiteil  and  in^peeted.  Chiea»^o  was  reaelnd  ,Sunila\  morning, 
June  2.'i,  and  the  fomdiiys'  slay  iie'luiled  \i-it-  t<i  the(iiiii  Lakes 
Xava'  Traiinn:^'  .""^t  a  t  nni.  I  he  (liirs  .^teel  (ilant.the  Indiana  llarhor 
Stefd  plant,  Ainionr  i^   Co.'s^'reat  [)aekinL,'  pla  iit ,  et  !■.       I'"idiii  ( "hiea^^'o 
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the  itinerary  was  planned  to  inckuh;  a  day's  stay  at  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota;  the  two  days'  trij)  over  to  the  Pacific  side;  stops  at  Yakima, 
Washington;  Seattle,  Washington;  Portland,  Oregon;  San  Francisco, 
California;  Los  Angeles;  and  a  final  stop  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on 
July  10,  reaching  Laredo  on  July  11,  thus  concluding  an  encircling 
tour  of  the  United  States  that  will  undoubtedly  leave  a  lasting  im- 
pression of  cordial  hospitality,  and  the  conviction  that  the  peo])le 
of  the  United  States  have  tor  the  peo])le  of  Mexico  only  the  kind- 
liest feeling  of  confraternity  and  friendship. 


f\  m.T      "m.       1 7 
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ON  June  3,  1918,  the  sad  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Presi- 
dent Ramon  M.  Vakles  of  Panama  was  received  by  the 
Pan  American  Union.  Apparently  in  good  health  just 
before  he  was  stricken,  death  came  to  the  distinguished 
statesman  and  diplomat  while  still  in  the  prime  of  his  useful  life, 
still  full  of  hope  and  energy,  giving  the  best  that  was  in  him  to  the 
country  he  loved  and  for  whose  prosperity  and  develoj^ment  he  had 
worked  for  so  many  years. 

Doctor  Valdes  was  born  in  the  city  of  Penonome,  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Code,  Panama,  in  1867.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  then  took  the  course  at  the 
Normal  School  of  Panama,  and  finally  studied  literature  and  philoso- 
phy at  the  Colegio  de  la  Esperanza  at  Cartegena,  Colombia.  There- 
after he  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  law  and  political  science, 
and  incidentally  entered  political  life.  In  1892  and  1894  he  was  elec- 
ted Deputy  to  the  Departmental  Assembly,  and  in  1895  was  made 
alcalde  of  the  district  of  Colon.  In  1896  he  was  elected  Deputy  from 
Panama  to  the  Colombian  Congress  which  convened  in  1896  and  in 
1898.  During  the  interval  between  these  two  sessions  of  the  Congress, 
he  was  appointed  subsecretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Department  of 
Panama,  and  in  1900  to  the  important  post  of  Secretary  of  Pul)lic 
Instruction  of  the  same  dej)artment.  From  1900  to  1907  he  refused 
all  strictly  political  appointments  not  in  line  with  his  profession,  to 
which  he  devoted  practically  all  his  time.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, he  accepted  the  appointment  of  consulting  counsellor  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  created  by  special  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  to  hear  and"  settl(>  claims  by  hui.l  owners 
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Dr.  Kuiii6ii  M.  Vuldt'is,  wlio  died  Juno  :i,  191S,  while  huldiiiK  the  liiKliest  ollice  in  his 
country,  was  horn  in  the  city  of  I'enonoine,  ciipilul  of  the  province  of  ("wir-,  I'anuina, 
in  1H«7.  Me  wiis  it  distinKuislied  hkwyer  as  well  usslutesnian  and  <li|)lornalist.  and  was 
well  known  in  ollicial  cin'les  in  the  I'niled  Slates  ami  Kurope.  lie  ha<l  served  his 
country  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleniiioleiitiary  at  \Vashinj;ton  and  at 
the  ('ourt  of  .St."  James,  and  was  also  a  niemher  of  the  permanent  court  of  arhitra- 
tionalTlie  IluLCue.  lie  was  elecletl  President  of  I'unaniu  for  the  l<JI()  1U'20  term, 
and  hud  survud  u  lillle  less  than  two  years  when  hu  died. 
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whose  property  hatl  been  taken  over  in  the  formation  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

In  1908  we  find  him  acting  as  counseUor  to  tlie  Government  of  the 
Repubhc  of  Panama,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he 
was  made  wSeeretary  of  Government  and  Justice,  a  post  he  filled  with 
unusual  zeal  and  ability  until  1910.  Meanwhile,  in  1909,  he  had  been 
sent  on  special  mission  to  the  United  States  to  represent  Panama  at 
New  York's  celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Hudson  River,  and  it  was  upon  the  occasion  of  this  visit  that  he 
met  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  public  life  in  the  United 
States,  men  who  subsequently  were  to  become  his  friends  when  he 
served  his  country  as  its  minister  at  Washington.  In  1912  the 
Panama  Assembly  elected  Dr.  Valdes  second  Vice  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Porras  to  the  important  post  of  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  plenipotentiary  for  Panama  in  the  settlement  of  the  bound a- 
dary  dispute  with  Costa  Rica,  a  matter  that  had  been  left  by  both 
countries  to  be  determined  by  arbitration  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  May,  1913,  Dr.  Valdes  was  sent  to  England  as  Minister  Resident 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  ami  also  Minister  to  Belgium.  It  was 
during  his  stay  in  England  that  he  received  the  signal  honor  of  being 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration  at  The 
Hague.  Upon  his  return  to  his  native  land  he  became  the  candidate 
of  the  Liberal  Party  for  President  and  was  elected  for  the  1916-1920 
term.  During  the  two  years  he  had  been  in  office  he  demonstrated 
his  remarkable  executive  ability  and  eminent  qualities  as  a  far-seeing 
statesman.  As  a  characteristic  instance  of  his  prompt  decision  in 
grave  matters  of  state,  it  will  be  recalled  that  immediately  after  the 
proclamation  by  President  Wilson  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  President  Valdes  cabled  to  President 
Wilson  indorsing  his  action,  and  on  April  17,  1917,  issued  his  own 
proclamation  unreservedly  committing  Panama  to  aid  the  United 
States  in  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Doctor  Valdes  spoke  fluently  not  only  Spanish,  his  native  tongue, 
but  also  French,  English,  and  Italian.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  ablest  writers  and  scholars  of  his  country.  His  literary  efforts 
were  principally  along  the  lines  of  i)olitical  questions,  but  in  his 
leisure  moments  he  contributed  to  various  literary  journals,  and 
incidentally  was  the  author  of  a  geography  of  Panama.  He  serveil 
as  president  of  the  Literary  Atheneum  t)f  Panama,  always  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  promotion  of  education  throughout  the  republic 
and  was  withal  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  his 
country  in  everything  that  tended  to  uplift  its  people.  His  death 
is  a  sad  blow  to  his  country,  and  in  his  passing  Pan  America  loses  one 
of  its  ablest  and  most  enthusiastic  promoters. 
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rii  tlif  hcurt  of  the  ilty  iimny  of  Ihe  strcots  uro  narrow  uiul  vi;lil(lu  trafllc  moves  only  in  one  dirxvtlon.  The 
IjulldlnKs  uloriK  these  streets  ure  In  many  cases  verv  exiwnslve  striitturos  and  in  reecnt  years,  as  space 
becomes  more  valuable,  there  is  a  tendency  to  add  new  stories  or  construct  ediflces  of  greater  height. 
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and  note  how  the  country  gradually  and  in  places  precipitously 
rises  as  the  train  moves  westward.  At  Sao  Paulo  the  altitude  is 
about  2,500  feet,  while  the  State  as  a  whole  averages  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  many  higher  elevations  along 
the  mountain  ranges.  The  streams  flowing  to  the  Atlantic  are 
short,  while  those  which  carry  their  waters  northwestward,  following 
the  "lay  of  the  land"  are  of  considerable  size,  the  largest  being 
the  Tiete  River,  which  has  been  harnessed  to  supply  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo  with  electric  power,  and  also  with  water  for  domestic 
uses.  This  river  traverses  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  State, 
flowing  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 

In  speaking  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Brazil  we  must  distin- 
guish between  lowlands  and  the  plateau  region;  the  former,  of  course, 
being  hot,  but  tempered  by  the  cooling  breezes  from  the  Atlantic. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  State  the  temperature  varies  about  40° 
between  the  warmest  days  of  summer  and  the  coolest  period  of 
winter.  The  average  maximum  for  summer  is  given  at  93°  F.  and 
the  winter  minimum  at  43°  F.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the 
seasons  are  reversed,  as  everyone  knows,  and  Sao  Paulo's  winter  is 
in  June,  July,  and  August;  December,  January,  and  February  are 
summer;  March,  April,  and  May  are  autumn  months;  September, 
October,  and  November  comprise  the  spring  season.  While  the 
sunshine  of  summer  is  hot  and  unpleasant,  the  temperature  of  the 
nights  is  usually  much  lower.  Sunstroke  is  almost  unknown.  Rain 
in  winter  is  comparatively  light,  but  as  a  compensating  influence 
nature  sends  heavy  dews,  so  that  vegetation  rarely  suffers  for  lack 
of  moisture.  Frosts,  however,  occasionally  damage  crops,  but  where 
the  proper  precaution  is  taken  to  protect  the  tender  growth  such 
danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  recent  years  health  conditions 
in  various  cities  of  the  State  have  greatly  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  sanitation  methods  and  pure  water  systems,  so  the 
stranger  going  to  the  region  of  Sao  Paulo  is  about  as  safe  in  point  of 
health  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Sao  Paulo,  the  State  capital,  is  one  of  Brazil's  oldest  cities,  its 
fragmentary  history  dating  from  1500,  when  the  Portuguese  discov- 
ered the  country.  Those  famous  navigators,  according  to  historians 
of  the  age,  planned  settlements  along  the  coast  of  the  newly  found 
land,  but  a  body  of  adventurers  accidentally  met  a  sailor  of  Portu- 
guese extraction  who  previously  had  suffered  shipwreck  and  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chieftain  known  as  Tibiri^^.  This 
sailor,  whose  name  is  given  as  Joao  Ramalho,  was  living  with  the 
aborigines  near  a  place  called  Sao  Vicente,  or  at  least  so  designated 
later.  Afterwards  it  fell  to  the  duty  of  Jose  de  Anchieta,  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  to  provide  instruction  for  the  natives,  as  well  as  for  Por- 
tuguese, a  task  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  training  and 
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In  the  hfurl  of  Iho  city  many  of  the  strwts  are  narrow  and  vehicle  Iralllc  moves  only  in  one  direction.  The 
buildlnKs  alonjc  these  streets  an^  in  many  cases  very  oxixinsivo  structures  and  in  recent  years,  as  space 
becomes  more  valuable,  there  is  a  tendency  to  add  new  stories  or  construct  edifices  of  greater  height. 
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and  note  how  the  country  gradually  and  in  places  precipitously 
rises  as  the  train  moves  westward.  At  Sao  Paulo  the  altitude  is 
about  2,500  feet,  while  the  State  as  a  whole  averages  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  many  higher  elevations  along 
the  mountain  ranges.  The  streams  flowing  to  the  Atlantic  are 
short,  while  those  which  carry  their  waters  northwestward,  following 
the  "lay  of  the  land"  are  of  considerable  size,  the  largest  being 
the  Tiete  River,  which  has  been  harnessed  to  supply  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo  with  electric  power,  and  also  with  water  for  domestic 
uses.  This  river  traverses  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  State, 
flowing  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 

In  speaking  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Brazil  we  must  distin- 
guish between  lowlands  and  the  plateau  region;  the  former,  of  course, 
being  hot,  but  tempered  by  the  cooUng  breezes  from  the  Atlantic. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  State  the  temperature  varies  about  40° 
between  the  warmest  days  of  summer  and  the  coolest  period  of 
winter.  The  average  maximum  for  summer  is  given  at  93°  F.  and 
the  winter  minimum  at  43°  F.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the 
seasons  are  reversed,  as  everyone  knows,  and  Sao  Paulo's  winter  is 
in  June,  July,  and  August;  December,  January,  and  February  are 
summer;  March,  April,  and  May  are  autumn  months;  September, 
October,  and  November  comprise  the  spring  season.  While  the 
sunshine  of  summer  is  hot  and  unpleasant,  the  temperature  of  the 
nights  is  usually  much  lower.  Sunstroke  is  almost  unknown.  Rain 
in  winter  is  comparatively  light,  but  as  a  compensatmg  influence 
nature  sends  heavy  dews,  so  that  vegetation  rarely  suffers  for  lack 
of  moisture.  Frosts,  however,  occasionally  damage  crops,  but  where 
the  proper  precaution  is  taken  to  protect  the  tender  growth  such 
danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  recent  years  health  conditions 
in  various  cities  of  the  State  have  greatly  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  sanitation  methods  and  pure  water  systems,  so  the 
stranger  going  to  the  region  of  Sao  Paulo  is  about  as  safe  in  point  of 
health  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Sao  Paulo,  the  State  capital,  is  one  of  Brazil's  oldest  cities,  its 
fragmentary  history  dating  from  1500,  when  the  Portuguese  discov- 
ered the  country.  Those  famous  navigators,  according  to  historians 
of  the  age,  planned  settlements  along  the  coast  of  the  newly  found 
land,  but  a  body  of  adventurers  accidentally  met  a  sailor  of  Portu- 
guese extraction  who  previously  had  suffered  shipwreck  and  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chieftain  known  as  Tibiri^a.  This 
sailor,  whose  name  is  given  as  Joao  Ramalho,  was  living  with  the 
aborigines  near  a  place  called  Sao  Vicente,  or  at  least  so  designated 
later.  Afterwards  it  fell  to  the  duty  of  Jose  de  Anchieta,  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  to  provide  instruction  for  the  natives,  as  well  as  for  Por- 
tuguese, a  task  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  trammg  and 
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iiicliimtiou.  In  1552  a  scIiddI  was  starteil  on  tln'  plains  further  nilaml 
and  as  mass  was  first  celebrated  there  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
(M)n version  of  St.  Paul,  this  school  took  the  name  of  the  saint.  In 
1558  the  Jesuits,  under  Manoel  dc  Nobrega,  actually  founded  the 
present  city  of  Sao  Paulo.  Two  years  later,  Mem  de  S6,  the  governor 
general  of  Brazil.  authori/,(>d  tlie  christening  of  the  jdace  as  Sao  Paulo 
de  Piratininga,  and  for  some  years  thereafter  the  people  who  resided 
there  were  called  Piratiniiiganos.  With  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Portuguese  •  capitania  "'  of  Sao  Vicente,  within  the  hounds 
of  which  the  lU'W  town  had  hccn  started,  was  separated  from  Kio  de 
.laiiciro  and  jihiced  uiuhT  the  "'capitania"  of  Sao  Paulo.  In  1S15, 
wlien  this  Portugiu'se  title  was  abolished,  the  city  became  tlie  (•a|)ital 
of  the  Province,  and  still  later  the  capital  of  the  State. 

Passing  over  many  eventful  j>eriods,  Sao  Paulo  has  outgrown  its 
youthful  years  and  stands  to-day  as  a  great  city-  th(»  third  in  com- 
mercial imj)ortance  of  the  South  American  continent.  Surrounding 
the  city  we  hml  a  fertile  rolling  country,  ih'voted  largely  to  coffee 
and  other  crops.  Tlie  State  is  credited  with  J. ()()(). ()()()  acres  devoted 
to  coffee  growing,  representing  an  outlay  of  S5(K),UU0,00(),  ami  i>ro- 
ducing  annually  ahout  (ID  \)vv  cent  »>f  the  world's  coffee,  the  bulk  of 
which  trade  centers  in  the  capital.  Furthermore,  the  lu'twork  of 
7,()<H)  miles  of  railroads  connecting  tlie  city  with  adjoining  States  is 
respoii->ihh'  for  making  Sao  Paulo  an  interstate  rather  than  a  local 
outlet  and  trading  mart . 

'I'he  area  of  the  city  proper  co\('i"s  about  I  I  ^((uare  inile->,  aiul  its 
popiih'il  loll  nf  iicarlv  r)(ll),()lin  iiiliahitaiits  ha-^  ((ua(h-iiple(l  (hii'ing  liu^ 
last  ;5()  years,  .\hout  M5  per  cent  of  the  |)eople  are  foreigners,  the 
Italians  being  greater  in  iniinher.  followed  by  (ieiMuan--.  I'ortugue^e, 
SpanianU,  I'^rench.  and  iMiglish.  'I'here  is  a  spi-inkliiig  of  Noiih 
.\mericans,  who  represent  sonu'thing  like  50  different  conunercial 
interests  of  the  I'nited  Stales.  The  city's  birth  rate  growth  of  10. s() 
])er  1 ,000  inhabit  ants  has  been  hai'gel\-  augnieiiled  b\  a  con-^tanl  llow 
of  IOuro|)ean  innnigral ion,  while  the  (h'atli  rate  of  _'o..")()  per  1,000 
indicates  the  lieallhy  con(btion  of  the  p(>o|)h'. 

Sao  Paulo\  ~,t  reet>  are  hot  h  ancient  and  nioih-in.  The  narrow  jind 
often  congested  business  I horouglifares  contrast  strikn\gly  with  the 
broad  aveinn's  that  <ross  the  city  and  extend  through  the  newer 
snlmriian  section-.  In  the  lutter-  uc  lind  -iich  an  abumhince  of  >hade 
trees  thai  oiu'  is  reuimchMl  of  Washnigton,  whde  the  large  nund)er  of 
detached  |)rivale  ri'sidences  stiggesl  Dmxcr  or  Buffalo,  where  sncli 
attractive  cnnsiiuciiKn  idea^  are  |iro\iii;^  more  and  more  po|)nhir. 
In  Sao  Paido.  too,  we  find  types  of  the  chalet ,  I  hi'  M<»onsh  pahice.  the 
I'rench  Kenmii^simre,  and  other  features  of  architecture  more  or  less 
muddied  to  sinl  local  conchlion-.  'I'hc  Ticle  jvi\cr.  pa----mL'  through 
the  northern  ■'uburb-^  of  Sno  Paulo.  i>  an  e\lrenn'l\   crocdscd  -Iream. 
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and  numerous  affluents  flowing;  through  the  city  in  various  directions 
seem  to  hare  influenced  the  early  builders  and  some  of  the  oldest 
streets  are  crooked  or  winding.     The  business  heart  of  the  city,  often 
referred  to  as  the  triangle,  is  served  by  active  streets  locally  known 
as  ruas.     Thus  Rua  Sao  Prento,  Rua  Quinze  de  Novembro,  and  Rua 
Direita  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  so-called  triangle  dis- 
trict.    Overlooking  the  Largo  do  Palacio,  also  in  the  midst  of  business 
life,  stands  the  Government  palace.     From  this  point  streets  and 
avenues  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.     In  this  business 
area  the  city  blocks  are  not  so  regular  or  uniform  as  are  the  newer 
sections  of  Sao  Paulo.     The  Avenida  Tiradentes  extends  northward 
to  the  Tiete;  from  the  center  of  the  city  the  Avenida  Rangel  Pestana 
opens  a  direct  course  to  the  eastward,  passing  one  of  the  leading  mar- 
kets.    Three  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  southward,  Ruas  Liber- 
dade,  Santo  Amaro,  and  Consola^ao,  provide  direct    access  to  the 
magnificent  Avenida  Pauhsta,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  boulevard 
of  the  capital.     The  principal  business  streets  of  the  city  are  paved 
with  asphalt  and  other  materials,  a  feature  that  has  encouraged  the 
use   of  motor  vehicles  of   all  descriptions.     (Last  year  Sao  Paulo 
imported  more  automobiles  than  any  other  city  of  the  country.) 

The  numerous  parks  of  the  city  reflect  the  large  sums  of  money 
that  have  been  expended  in  making  them  attractive.  In  numerous 
cases  artificial  lakes,  natural  streams,  rustic  bridges,  statues,  fine 
shade  trees,  and  blooming  flowers  oft'er  attractions  to  citizen  and 
stranger  alike. 

Sao  Paulo  is  a  city  of  wealth,  individual  as  well  as  official.  Agri- 
culture and  industry  have  made  many  private  fortunes,  and  these 
fortunes  are  reflected  in  the  unusual  number  of  palatial  homes  in  the 
city  proper  and  m  the  suburbs.  No  stranger  can  drive  about  the 
city  without  noticing  the  vast  amount  of  capital  and  the  diversified 
architectural  talent  that  has  been  called  to  provide  for  Sao  Paulo's 
wealthy  residents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city's  public  buildings  indicate  that  State 
and  municipal  revenues  have  been  large.  For  instance,  in  a  recent 
year  the  city  tax  receipts  amounted  to  $2,162,900.  These  funds  are 
derived  from  taxes  on  industrial  establishments  and  professions, 
vehicles,  slaughterhouses,  transportation  companies,  etc.,  and  they 
represent  70  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  collected  by  the  muiuci- 
l)ality.  The  ])ublic  expen(Htures  of  the  city  are  largely  included 
unck'r  four  groups,  as  follows:  Service  of  debts,  collection  of  taxes, 
street  cleaning,  and  public  works.  In  the  year  represented  by  the 
above-cited  revenues  the  city  ex])enditures  were  $2,030,500. 

The  pul)lic  ])uil(hngs  ofSfio  Paulo  are  notable,  and  most  of  the 
more   modern   structures   represent  large   expenditures.     They   are 
scattered  through  the  city,  among  the  most  important  being  the  Gov- 
eseO.l— 18— Bull.   6 3 
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niK   ;S(  HuuL  OF  CUMMEUCE,   SAO   i'ALLO. 

In  rrcciit  years  the  c-oininercial  and  industrial  sciences  have  attained  wide  popularity  among  the  young 
people  of  the  ciiy  and  State,  and  the  courses  now  pursued  are  annually  preparing  large  numbers  for 
these  fields  of  labor. 


Tin-;    NoKM.VL    S(  lluol,    ol     S.\(<    lAI    l.n. 

This  fine  edifice, with  its  l>eautiful  surroundings,  is  one  of  the  popular  educational  inslilulions  ofihe 
cily,  and  stu<l<'nls  from  all  s4'clions  of  the  Slate  and  from  other  Stales  are  found  among  the  student 
iKxIy.     lirailuates  of  this  institution  also  o<'cupy  teaching  positions  all  over  the  country. 
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whShKAl,    VIKW    UK    TMK    I'ol.VTKCIINH'    INHTITI  TK. 

The  scicntinc  and  nrnriii-al  coiirir*  hrrr  ottrrp<J  nrr  well  pnlronUed  by  the  vmiih  of  iir:i»il     Th 
l«DoraturtPti  of  IhU  Inslitullon  nrp  PApodnlly  rompkie  and  mnrlcrn. 


ONE   OF  THE   MANY   MAGNIFICENT   PRIVATE    RESIDENCES   OF   SAO   PAULO. 


ANDTIIKH     KINK    K  K.SI  Dr.NCK.   WITH   SPAClDlS   ( ;  I{(  )|- N  DS. 

Th"  vast  returns  from  agricultural  and  manufacturinK  pntprpris<<  is  often  redecle.l  in  the  splendid 
residences  t  hut  dot  t  he  newer  part  of  t  he  cit  y. 
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ernment  Palace;  the  Palace  of  Agriculture,  Finance,  and  Industr}"; 
the  executive  residence;  the  Polytechnic,  the  Normal,  the  Agricul- 
tural School,  respectively;  the  Municipal  Theater;  Charity  Hospital; 
the  Academy  of  Law;  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  station,  etc.,  which 
rival  similar  huildings  of  any  great  city.  One  of  Sao  Paulo's  most 
beautiful  buildings  is  the  Ypiranga  Museum.  Aside  from  the 
museum's  ethnographical  and  zoological  features,  the  great  edifice 
stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  city's  suburbs  where  Dom  Pedro  I  pro- 
claimed Brazil's  independence  from  Portugal  September  7.  1S22. 
The  Paulistas  have,  therefore,  chosen  this  historic  site,  whicii,  with  its 
museum,  is  of  interest  to  every  visitor. 

One  of  the  very  important  enterprises  of  Sfio  Paulo  is  the  Iiistituto 
Serumtherapico,  also  near  the  city,  with  its  staff  of  workers  engaged 
in  scientific  research  and  in  the  preparation  of  various  serums  for 
treatment  of  snake  bites,  smallpox,  diphtheria,  etc.  Every  year 
there  are  thousands  of  persons  on  Brazilian  ])lantati()ns  who  are 
bitten  by  serpents.  These  unfortunates  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  eminent  director  of  this  unique  institution.  Dr.  Vital  Brazil,  and 
his  assistants,  whose  h-il)ois  are  res])onsible  for  the  saving  of  many 
lives  from  snake  bite  and  the  maladies  mentioned.  For  the  former 
trouble,  the  institute  prepares  three  serums — one  is  an  antidote 
for  the  rattlesnake  s  bite,  another  counteracts  the  venom  of  the 
jararaca  and  othci-  <k'adly  reptiles,  while  the  third  serum  is  used 
to  cure  the  bite  when  the  species  of  reptile  causing  the  trouble  is 
unknown.  Naturally,  the  sight  of  humh-eds  of  serpents  gathered 
from  all  over  Brazil  is  repulsive  to  the  average  visitor,  but  when  one 
reflects  and  remembers  the  marvelous  life-saving  results  of  this  unitjue 
institute  its  importance  can  not  be  overestimated.  Among  Dr.  Bra- 
zil's discoveries  is  a  species  of  nonvenomons  re])til(^  tlint  seeks  and 
kills  the  venomous. 

'I'he  industrial  progress  of  Sao  Paulo  has  been  marked  (hit  ing  recent 
yeais,  and  to-fhiy  we  find  the  manufactories  of  the  city  represent  an 
investment  of  aboutSl'i, ()()().()()(),  with  an  aminal  oiKput  of  S'iO.OOO. ()()() 
worth  o(  proihicls.  The  nnnihei-  of  woi'kinen  eni^au'ed  in  {\\\^  hne  of 
ein|)loynienl  is  given  at  lO.OOO.  lirielly.  the  factories  are  classilied 
aecofding  t<i  the  following  yearl\  \alne  (approximate)  of  ])roduction : 
(-'otton,  wool,  and  jn(e  goods,  ,'ii;H,()()(),()00;  shoes,  $3, ()()(), ()()():  hats, 
.S3, (MM), ()()():  heer  and  other  beverages,  .'$4, ()()(), ()()();  i^harmaeeiiticai 
goods,  peifinneiy,  etc,  s  1 ,()()(),()()();  matches,  .^500, ()()();  uml)rellas.  sun- 
shud(v-!,  <'lf.,  S2(M), ()()();  varions  other  industries.  .•«;i,S()(),( )()(),  These 
figures,  it  should  be  undei'stood,  are  rom|)iled  as  of  1*11,")  actix  ities. 
At  the  present  tiuu;  Bi-azil's  didicidly  in  (d)lainiiig  foreign  manu- 
factured goo(|->,  owing  lai'gely  l<»  the  la'k  of  adiMpial  e  ocean  trans- 
|)ortntion  fa'-iJil  ie--,  lias  doubtless  resulled  in  a  uica'cr  mmmI  output 
of  good,  and  al>o  u  larger  \  ariety  than  lli:i>e  of  normal  tiiiuv>. 


WnP;KK    THK    CITY   OF  SAO  PAULO    OBTAINS  ITS    ELECTRICAL    POWER. 

This  plant  is  situated  at  Paranhyba,  about  20  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  former  place  the  Sao  Paulo 
Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Co.  has  constructed  large  reservoirs,  the  water  from  which  operates  the 
generators,  and  then  current  is  conveyed  to  Sao  Paulo  for  the  street-car  system  and  for  many  otherus?s. 
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Till;    MAIN    l',ril.lil.\(i    OF    THE    STATE    l)E  I'A  KT.MK  N'i'    <  iK    A(;i;i(l    l.iri;i;. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  throughout  the  Staje  of  Sao  Paulo,  and 
within  this  structure  many  activities  have  been  originated  that  have  aided  the  planter. 
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111  1917  an  industrial  exposition  was  held  in  Sao  Paulo — an  event 
that  brought  together  many  samples  of  local  manufacture.  The 
exhibits  included  clay  products,  chinaware,  decorative  tiling,  lire 
brick,  glass,  leather  goods,  rope,  and  various  other  things,  as  well 
as  the  machinery  which  several  corporations  are  making  for  the  local 
manufacturer.  The  latter  has  been  accustomed  to  importing  ma- 
chinery, but,  since  the  great  war  has  affected  the  production  in  so 
many  countries,  the  Brazilian  is  originating  or  enlarging  local  imple- 
ment manufacturing  plants;  so  the  ancient  adage  that  "necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention"  aptly  applies  to  Sao  Paulo's  progressive 
business  men — they  are  making  locally  certain  machinery  that  can  not 
now  be  obtained  in  foreign  lands. 

Manufacturing  activities  are  especially  reflected  in  textiles.  The 
samples  on  exhibition  included  silks,  hosiery,  underwear,  ribbons, 
woolen  and  worsted  goods,  suitings,  and  a  large  variety  of  small 
articles  hitherto  imported.  The  exhibitors  showed  a  variety  of  hats, 
including  the  finest  silk  hat,  the  derby,  the  soft  felt,  and  a  surprising 
assortment  of  such  articles  made  from  straw. 

The  manufacturers  of  Sao  Paulo  propose  to  make  this  exhibit  a 
permanent  feature  of  business,  and  to  that  end  a  large  building  has 
been  planned  and  is  partially  completed.  In  fact,  the  exposition 
above  mentioned  occupied  the  finished  portion  of  the  new  structure, 
where  at  least  200  different  manufacturers  had  their  products  shown 
to  the  public. 

In  Brazil  the  State  exercises  all  the  powers  not  delegated  by  the 
national  constitution  to  the  Federal  Union.  The  basis  or  unit  of  the 
organization  of  the  State  is  the  municipality  whose  autonomy  is 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  The  division  of  the  State  into 
municipalities  must  not  be  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  an 
allotment  of  fewer  than  10,000  inhabitants  to  the  municipality.  The 
autonomy  of  the  municipality  is  guaranteed  in  all  matters  of  its 
peculiar  interest.  The  laws  originating  with  the  municipal  powers 
may  be  annulled  if  they  clash  with  the  national  or  State  constitu- 
tions or  with  the  rights  of  other  munici])alities. 

In  local  or  other  elections  the  following  persons  are  not  allowed  to 
vote:  Beggars,  illiterates,  private  soldiers  (with  the  exception  of 
students  of  the  military  colleges),  members  of  monastic  orders, 
religious  companies,  congregations  and  communities  of  any  denomina- 
tion whatever  subject  to  vows  of  obedience,  rules,  or  by-laws  entail- 
ing the  renunciation  of  individual  liberty,  etc. 

The  municipality  of  Sao  Paulo  is  governed  in  accordance  with  the 
organic  law  promulgated  in  1891,  and  the  municipal  powers  are  both 
legislative  and  executive;  the  former  is  exercised  by  the  nuiiiicijnil 
chamber  (board  of  aldermen),  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  from 
the  several  city  districts. 
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The  municipal  chamber  has  the  right  to  make  laws  for  the  munici- 
pality providing  for  streets  and  buildings,  markets,  ])ublic  instruc- 
tion, water,  transportation,  lighting,  parks,  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, etc.  If  the  city  authorities  wish  to  issue  municipal  bonds, 
which  has  been  done  in  many  cases  in  recent  years  in  wSao  Paulo,  the 
State  imposes  certain  restrictions  that  must  be  considered  and  the 
State  congress  must  also  pass  on  all  external  obligations.  The  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  city  government  is  under  an  officer  locally  known 
as  the  "Prefeito,"  corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  a  mayor  of  a 
city  in  the  United  States.  This  officer  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for 
the  usual  four-year  term. 

Certain  phases  of  city  development  and  beautification  owe  much 
to  the  utilization  of  near-by  watercourses  for  developing  electrical 
energy.  The  Tiete  and  the  Guarapiranga  Rivers  have  been  harnessed 
for  this  purpose,  and  vast  outlays  of  cap  al  and  engineering  work 
have  combined  to  provide  for  growth  and  contingencies.  To-day  the 
street  car  system,  the  electric  light  service,  and  various  public  indus- 
tries are  supplied  with  current  produced  by  two  leading  companies. 
The  trackage  of  the  street  railways  amounts  to  a  total  of  about  150 
miles,  on  which  are  operated  approximately  450  cars,  and  in  a  single 
year  the  estimates  place  the  total  run  of  these  cars  at  something  like 
10,000,000  miles.  For  lighting  the  streets  and  parks  of  Sao  Paulo 
there  are  nearly  500  arc  lamps  and  about  333,000  incandescent  lamps; 
private  consumers  of  electricity  continue  to  grow  in  number,  there 
being  27,000  of  these  consumers,  while  1,500  or  more  business  con- 
cerns purchase  electrical  ])ower. 

For  the  preservation  of  public  order  the  city  has  one  of  the  very 
best  organized  police  forces  to  be  found  in  the  country.  It  is  pri- 
marily a  military  institution  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  sec- 
retary of  justice  of  the  State,  while  a  colonel  of  the  federal  army  has 
direct  command.  There  is  a  total  of  about  5,000  men,  comprising 
cavalry,  infantry,  a  fire  company,  and  a  civil  guard.  The  latter 
body  of  2,000  men  wear  the  ordinary  police  uniform  and  badge 
and  otherwise  perform  the  usual  city  policeman's  duty.  Hospital 
ambulance  service  is  alw^ays  at  the  call  of  the  police  to  render  aid 
to  the  sick  or  injured. 

Educational  advantages  are  generously  provided  for  Sao  Paulo's 
youth,  there  being  more  than  ISO  separate  city  schools  for  elementary 
instruction  alone,  with  an  enrolled  attendance  of  about  26,000.  For 
higher  and  professional  training  there  is  the  Polytechnic  School,  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  Faculty  of  Law,  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, and  the  Odontological  School,  all  of  which  are  liberally  patron- 
ized by  the  ambitious  young  Paulistas.  Naturally,  the  teaching  of 
agricultural  sciences  is'well  provided  for,  and  in  recent  years  such 
courses  seem  to  be  gaining  in  favor  among  the  youth  of  the  city  and 
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State.  In  strictly  higher  commercial  training  there  is  the  School  of 
Commerce,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  gaining  popularity  in  its 
several  courses  leading  to  business  careers.  In  the  fields  of  music 
and  art  the  city  is  well  supplied  with  local  and  foreign  teachers  and 
institutions,  the  Conservatory  of  Music  usually  having  several  hun- 
dred students  in  attendance.  McKenzie  Institute,  a  North  American 
school,  has  also  contributed  liberally  to  Brazilian  education.  In 
proportion  to  population  Sao  Paulo  stands  near  if  not  at  the  head  of 
Brazilian  cities  in  the  value  of  school  properties  and  in  the  expendi- 
tures for  public  and  private  instruction;  yet,  we  find  many  young 
Paulistas  in  foreign  countries  taking  postgraduate  courses  in  the 
varied  professions  to  return  later  to  their  homes  to  engage  in  their 
respective  fields  of  labor. 

Among  charitable  institutions  the  Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia 
stands  as  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  city.  This 
hospital  and  home  has  about  1,200  beds  and  is  otherwise  prepared 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  unfortunate.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Chambery,  and  is  also  aided  in  its  noble  work  by 
donations  from  the  public.  There  is  also  the  Asylum  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  the  Asylum  for  Foundlings,  and 
various  other  charities  that  care  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  blind, 
the  insane,  and  the  helpless. 

Club  life,  sports,  and  amusements  absorb  much  of  the  time  of  the 
people  of  Sao  Paulo.  Like  other  large  cities  where  the  strenuous 
duties  of  business  demand  pleasures  and  relaxation,  ample  provisions 
have  been  made  in  this  metropolis  of  southern  Brazil.  The  Geo- 
graphic and  Historic  Society,  with  its  large  membership,  corresponds 
to  leading  associations  of  this  nature  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
For  those  engaged  in  agricultural  production,  many  of  whom  main- 
tain handsome  residences  in  Sao  Paulo  in  addition  to  their  plantation 
or  fazenda  homes,  the  Sociedade  Paulista,  the  Centro  Agricola,  or 
the  ever  popular  Jockey  Club  are  the  rendezvous  of  prosperous  and 
well-known  citizens.  There  are  also  numerous  social  clubs,  such  as 
the  International  (the  oldest  of  Sao  Paulo),  the  Sao  Paulo,  the 
Automobile,  the  Athletic,  the  Regatta,  etc.,  all  more  or  less  popular 
and  in  many  cases  with  headquarters  reflecting  large  expenditures 
in  buildings  and  grounds.  Tlie  Athletic  Club's  grounds  stand  on  a 
hill  in  the  suburbs  and  at  certain  seasons  are  alive  with  people 
gathered  to  witness  exciting  cricket  or  other  contests.  Occasionally 
match  games  are  played  with  Argentina  or  other  clubs,  and  these 
international  events  naturally  bring  forth  very  large  crowds.  The 
Regatta  Club,  with  its  attractive  home  within  15  minutes'  street 
car  ride  from  the  center  of  the  city,  is  especially  popular  with  the 
younger  business  men  and  students,  who  participate  in  rowing,  swim- 
ming, and  other  athletic  contests. 
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Of  newspapers  the  Correio  Pai]n-.t4#**-*y  the  city's  oldest  daily 
journal,  having  been  established  '-i  i  So4.  To-day  there  are  about  14 
daily  papers,  counting  afternoon  and  morni.jg  issues,  and  these  jour- 
nals are  well  supplied  wit^  ft  reign  and  .divmestic  news  gathered  by 
correspondents  and  associatio:is  aVi  over  the  world.  Sao  Paulo  also 
has  several  illustrated  weekly  publications,  while  the  foreign  popula- 
tion has  for  its  use  a  number  of  journals  published  in  Italian,  German, 
French,  Syrian,  and  other  languages. 

Most  travelers  journey  to  Sao  Paulo  by  rail  from  Rio  de  Janeu'o 
or  by  rail  from  the  port  of  Santos.  Either  trip  is  over  roads  that 
rank  among  the  very  best  of  South  America.  The  former  traverses 
about  300  miles  of  a  semi-interior  agricultural  region  and  gives  one  a 
glance  at  least  of  life  and  conditions  en  route.  The  train  de  luxe  on 
this  line  is  usually  operated  at  night  and  has  excellent  sleeping  accom- 
modations; passengers  retiring  in  either  city  and  arising  next  morn- 
ing in  Sao  Paulo  or  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  writer, 
however,  prefers  the  slower  day  train,  which  spends  from  early  morn 
until  dark  in  traversing  the  distance.  By  the  slower  service  the 
stranger  views  the  country  and  has  a  fair  opportunity  for  noting  the 
commercial  aspects,  observes  the  native  in  fields  of  labor,  and  inci- 
dentally sees  other  activities  not  possible  on  a  night  trip. 

From  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo  the  50-mUe  trip  is  made  over  one  of  the 
costhest  railroads  of  South  America  and  one  that  pays  perhaps  the 
highest  dividends  to  stockholders.     From  the  port  the  line  first  trav- 
erses a  lowland  for  some  miles  until  arriving  at  the  base  of  the  Serra 
do  Mar;  here   the   ordinary   locomotive  is   detached   and   a  cable- 
gripping  engine  climbs   the  semiperpendicular  heights  with  three  or 
four  cars.     After  reaching  the  Station  of  Alto  Serra  at  the  top  of  the 
incline  the  ordinary  locomotive  draws  the  train  some  miles  further 
into  a  splendid  new  station  at  Sao  Paulo.     This  trip  of  a  few  hours 
is  especially  notable  for  its  fine  views,  and  for  the  engineer  or  builder 
it  offers  a  glimpse  of  marvelous  feats  of  engineering.     In  1901  a  new 
fine   was  completed,   following   a  slightly  different  route;  the  first 
road  was  constructed  about  1867.     The  Sao  Paulo  Railway  is  aptly 
termed  the  greatest  coffee-carrying  railroad  of  the  world,  and  at  its 
seaport  terminal,  Santos,  especially  between   the  months  of  August 
and  January,  the  vast  coffee  storehouses  with  an  army  of  brokers, 
merchants,  buyers,  laborers,  carts,  motor  trucks,  ships  and  seamen, 
reflects  a  marvelous  activity  amounting  in  value  to  millions  ot  dol- 
lars annually.     Santos  itself,  a  city  of  50,000  people,  has  grown  and 
modernized  in  recent  years  and  is  to-day  the  ocean  gateway  to  the 
world's  greatest  coffee  land. 
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THE  habit  of  speaking  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole  often  leads 
to  misconceptions   as   to   the   kinds  and  characteristics   of 
Latin  American  pnxhicts.     Differences  of  cHmate,  soil,  rain- 
fall, con(i<i;uration,  population,  and  industrial  development 
cause  world-wide  differences  in  industrial  production. 

In  lan^jua^j:!'.  culture,  race,  and  character  of  imports  there  are 
sufficient  similarities  to  warrant  one  in  speaking  of  Latin  America 
as  a  whole,  but  when  one  comes  to  production  and  exports  the  scene 
changes.  The  industries  of  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Mexico,  and 
Cuba  differ  as  much  as  do  those  of  Spain,  Italy,  Sweden,  Holland, 
and  Hungary.  The  production  and  export  trade  of  Mexico  is  no 
more  like  that  of  Argentina  than  is  the  production  and  export  of 
Maine  like  Portugal.  Lnder  normal  contUtions  out  of  every  SlOO 
of  exports  from  Argentina  the  products  of  mining  accounts  for  only 
about  4  cents,  while  in  Mexico  mining  products  are  normally  S75 
out  of  each  $100.  Lender  the  present  abnormal  conditions  the  dis- 
parity is  much  greater.  Mexican  exports  are  now  almost  entirely 
mineral  while  Argentine  mineral  exports  have  increased  but  little. 
Then,  again,  Mexico's  normal  agricultural  exports,  principally  coffee, 
are  not  the  kind  that  Argentina  produces,  nor  are  Argentine  min- 
erals the  same  as  Mexican. 

It  is  probably  true  that  in  agriculture  and  grazing,  as  the  countries 
become  more  populous,  there  will  be  some  grc^ater  assimilation  in 
the  character  of  tlicii-  products,  but  at  present  there  is  even  in 
these  industries  but  little  i"esem})lance. 

FOOD    PRODl'CTS. 

Outside  of  coffees  and  cacao,  n')t  produced  at  all,  and  sugar,  fruits- 
and  inits  produced  only  in  small  (|uaiil  it  ies,  not  suflieient  for  home 
(•<ni~.iniipl  ioti,  Ai'gentiiui  not  only  leads  in  most  otliei'food  produc- 
tion, but  (v\"|)oi'ts  in  ([Uantities  gr'eater  tluin  all  otiiei'  Latin  Aukm'- 
ican  count  ties  eom1)ine.(l. 

W/iKit.  I'ru^niay  e.\poi-|s  a  little  wheat  and  Hour,  and  so  occa- 
sionally does  Cliile.  l)Ul  on  t  lie  avei'age  !(.")  percent  of  Latin  .Vmerican 
wheat  export^  :ire  from  Argentina.  Ivxcept  the  three  countries 
nuMitione(|.  nil  the  others  ai'e  importers  of  wheat   and   Hour. 

Corn.      Produced   in  all   the  coinilrie^,  hul    getiei'ally  in  (juantities 
insufficient   for  hotjie  consumption.      Lxporled  ordy  from  Argentina 
and  occasioindly  in  ^niall  ([ii.int  il  ie>  from  Mexico. 
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Oats  and  6arZ^i/.— Produced  in  small  quantities  in  five  or  six  South 
American  countries.     Exported  only  from  Argentma  and  Chile. 

Beans  —Produced  in  nearly  all  the  countries,  but  m  msufficient 
quantities.  Exported  occasionally  from  Mexico,  Chile,  and  Brazil. 
g^j^gar  —What  Argentina  is  for  wheat  and  corn,  Cuba  is  for  sugar. 
Its  export  from  two  to  three  million  tons,  represents  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  average  Latin  American  sugar  exports.  The  other  exportmg 
countries  are  Peru,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Brazil.  Latin  Amer- 
ican sugar  is  all  cane  sugar,  and  the  cane  is  grown  more  or  less  m 
all  the  countries,  but  in  less  than  half  of  them  is  sugar  production 
equal  to  the  home  demand. 

Coifee  —Brazil  has  the  prominent  position  in  coffee,  its  export 
represents  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  Latin  American.  Colombia,  the 
Central  American  countries,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Dominican  Re- 
pubhc,  and  Haiti  are  also  exporters,  Colombia  and  Central  America 
together  exporting  about  15  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Camo.-Ecuador  and  Brazil  lead  with  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons 
each  followed  by  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Venezuela  with  Irom 
20  000  to  25,000  tons  each.  A  number  of  other  countries  produce 
cacao,  but  onlv  in  small  quantities  and  there  is  but  little  export. 
Among  these  are  Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru,  Haiti,  Cuba,  and  the 
Central  American  countries.  •     •     i      v      ^  on 

Fruits  and  nuts.-^Oi  these  the  banana  is  the  principal,  about  80 
per  cent  of  which  are  exported  from  the  Central  American  Republics 
particularly  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  Cuba  and 
Colombia  export  each  about  10  per  cent.  The  banana  may  be  grown 
in  almost  all  the  Latin-American  countries,  and  the  same  is  true  ot 
coconuts  and  pineapples;  but  Cuba  is  about  the  only  exporter  of  the 
latter  and  Panama,  Honduras,  Cuba,  and  Colombia  of  the  former. 
The  Brazil  nut,   as    its  name  implies,  is  from  the  Amazon  valle> 

districts  of  Brazil.  ^« +Uor. 

ifmfe.-Cattle  are  raised  in  all  the  Repubhcs,but  as  to  more  than 
one-half  of  them  in  quantities  insufficient  for  domestic  demands.  In 
some  of  the  countries  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  cattle,  but  until  quite 
recently  there  have  been  no  facilities  for  exporting  meat.  Argentma 
has  been  the  center  of  the  meat-exporting  business,  and  unt^il  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  has  accounted  for  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  beef  exports  of  Latin  America,  with  Uruguay  furnishing  nearly 
all  the  remainder.  Since  the  war  beef  exporting  has  rapidly  de- 
veloped in  southern  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Colombia,  ^hi  e,  and  \  ene^ 
lueli,  sections  in  which  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  cattle,  but  heretofore 
no  facilities  for  handling  and  caring  for  meat.     Uruguay  export, 

^'toml'Trozen  mutton  has  been  exported  from  Argentina    but  the 
mutton  industry  is  almost  at  the  begmnmg.     Sheep  heretofoie  have 
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been  produced  principallj  for  wool.     The  largest  number  of  sheep  are 
in  Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Peru. 

The  supply  of  hogs  on  the  whole  in  Latin  America  is  quite  small. 
Bacon  and  lard  are  imported  into  all  the  countries.  Argentina  is  now 
supplying  a  small  quantity  of  hog  products  for  export. 

MINING    PRODUCTS. 

The  countries  leading  in  mining  are  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Bolivia,  and  the  Central  American  States. 

Silver. — Mexico  is  the  great  silver-producing  country.  The  silver 
production  of  Central  America,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  combined 
is  very  small  as  compared  with  Mexico, 

Gold. — The  total  production  of  gold  in  Latin  America  is  not  large  as 
compared  with  the  production  value  of  some  other  metals.  Mexico 
leads  in  gold  mining,  and  some  quantities  are  produced  in  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Central  America,  and  Peru. 

Cojyper. — The  three  leading  copper-producing  countries  are  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Chile.  Copper  is  the  most  important  metal  product  of 
Latin  America.  Tn  addition  to  the  three  countries  mentioned  Bo- 
livia in  all  probability  will  become  an  important  producing  center. 

Tin. — Bolivia  has  almost  an  entire  monopoly  on  tin  production  in 
the  Americas.  It  is  one  of  the  three  great  w^orld  centers  of  tin  pro- 
duction— Cornwall,  the  Straits,  and  Bolivia. 

Nitrate. — Chile  has  a  world  monopoly  on  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
natural  form.  The  desert  of  northern  Chile  is  the  only  locality  in 
the  world  where  this  product,  so  necessary  as  a  fertilizer  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  exj)losives,  is  found  in  quantities.  kxUne  is  a  by- 
product of  nitrate  refining. 

Vdnadiunt,  tung,^ten,  etc. — Most  of  the  rare  metals  are  produced  in 
Voni.  Bolivia,  and  Colombia.  The  production  of  platinum  in  Co- 
lombia is  next  to  that  of  Russia.     Monozite  is  from  Brazil. 

Coal  and  iron. — Coal  exists  in  small  (pumtitics  in  s(>veral  countries, 
but  it  is  nowhere  })roduced  in  (piantilics  sufhcient  for  domestic  needs. 
Peril  and  Chile  are  the  j)i-inci|)al  piochicers.  Iron  ore  is  mined  in 
Cuba,  Chile,  and  in  very  small  (piantilics  in  Brazil.  Th(>  future  of 
iron  pro(hiction  in  Brazil  may  prove  to  l)e  very  bright. 

Petroleum. — Mexico  is  ihe  great  |)ro(hicing  and  exporting  center  of 
Latin-Ameri<-an  oil  prochiction,  and  next  to  Mexico  is  Peru.  Other 
countries  which  now  j)ro(luce  in  small  (plant it ies  but  which  may  in 
the  lutnre  pnxhice  largely  aic  Coloinhiji,  lOcundor,  Argentina,  \'ene- 
ziiela,  Cciilral  America,  and  the  Dominican   Republic. 

I'OKKsr    INDISIKIKS. 

Tlie  great  forests  of  Latin  America  have  almost  not  been  exploile«l 
at  all.     A  little  niaho<Mnv  from  C(>ntral  Americ.-i  and  tlie  Dominican 
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Rei)ublic,  a  very  little  cedar,  and  some  dyewoods  from  Brazil  and  the 
countries  surrounding  the  Caribbean. 

Tagua.—A  nut,  sometimes  called  vegetable  ivory,  is  exported  from 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  Panama,  and  Venezuela. 

Ruhher. — The  most  important  of  the  nonmineral  industrial  pro<hicts 
of  Latin  America  is  produced  in  exportable  quantities  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  countries.  Brazil  leads  with  the  product  of  the  great 
rubber  forests  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  These  forests  extend  into 
eastern  Peru  and  BoUvia.  This  area  represents  the  greatest  source 
of  uncultivated  rubber  production  in  the  world.  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, Central  America,  and  Mexico  are  also  producers  of  uncultivated 
rubber.  Guayule,  a  kind  of  rubber,  is  produced  in  Mexico,  and  balata, 
another  of  tlie  rubbers  and  a. substitute  for  gutta-percha,  is  from 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Central  America. 

Quebracho.— "Vh:m  next  to  rubber  is  the  most  important  forest 
product,  and  is  exported  in  the  form  of  logs  and  as  an  extract 
(used  for  tanning).  The  trees  are  cut  in  the  Plata  basin,  on  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers,  in  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil. 

OTHER    PRODUCTS. 

]47ooL— Sheep  are  raised  in  a  dozen  or  more  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, but  wool  export  is  of  consequence  only  from  Argentina,  Chile, 
Uruguay,  and  Peru.  Wool  both  from  the  sheep  and  from  the  alpaca 
is  exported  from  Peru.  The  sheep  center  is  in  southern  Argentina  and 
southern  Ch'.le. 

77^.;^s._Cattle  hides,  in  quantities  more  or  less  large,  are  exported 
from  all  the  Latin- American  countries,  but  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  are  the  meat-exporting  countries— Argentina,  Uruguay,  and 
Brazil.     Horsehides  are  exported  in  cpiantities  from  Argentina. 

SUns.—ThQ  principal  of  these  is  goatskins,  which  are  exported  in 
quantities  from  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Mexico.  Deerskins  are  exported  from  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, Mexico,  and  in  small  quantities  from  nearly  all  the  countries. 
Sheepskins  are  from  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay. 

7?^;j^^5._The  chief  fiber  product  of  Latin  America  is  henequin  from 
Mexico  (Yucatan).  Henequin  is  the  best  substitute  for  cordage 
purposes  of  manila  hemp.  Peru  produces  quite  large  quantities  of 
cotton,  and  some  cotton  is  exported  from  Brazil,  but,  on  the  whole, 
cotton  growing  has  received  but  little  attention  in  Latin  America,  and 
other  fibers,  except  henequin  and  ixtle,  have  been  exploited  even  less. 
Tobacco.— Tobacco  is  produced  in  most  of  the  Latin-American 
countries,  but  in  exportable  quantities  chiefly  from  three  of  them. 
Cuba  leads  in  tobacco,  as  in  sugar,  and  in  almost  the  same  proportion 
About  90  per  cent  of  Latin- American  tobacco  export  is  Cuban.     Brazil 
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(the  State  of  Bahia)  exports  considerable  quantities,  and  so  does 
Paraguay.  Most  of  the  other  Latin-American  countries  import 
tobacco. 

Spirits. — Spirit  production  in  general  parallels  sugar  production,  of 
which  it  is  in  a  way  a  by-product.  The  chief  center  of  spirit  produc- 
tion is  Cuba,  followed  by  Peru,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic,  and  the 
other  cane-growing  countries. 

Prior  to  the  war  about  three-fourths  of  all  Latin-American  exports 
were  to  the  LTnited  States,  the  Ignited  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France 
in  this  order.  The  remaining  one-fourth  represented  interchange 
between  the  countries  and  exports  to  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries.  The  exports  to  the  four  countries  first  mentioned  in 
percentages  of  the  whole  in  1913,  the  year  before  the  war,  were: 
United  States,  30.78  per  cent;  United  Kingdom,  21.24  per  cent;  Ger- 
many, 12.38  per  cent;  France,  7.99  per  cent. 

The  exports  from  the  following  countries,  15  in  all — Mexico,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Brazil— in  1913  amounted  to  a  total  of  $827,181,157.  Of  this  amount 
there  was  exported  to  the  United  States  $425,315,394,  and  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France,  combined,  $280,308,854 
(United  Kingdom,  $110,424,377;  Germany,  $90,105,360;  France, 
$79,778,1 17).  The  remaining  $121,556,909  represented  for  the  greater 
part  interchange  between  the  countries,  and  in  addition  exports  to 
P^uropean  countries  other  than  those  mentionetl. 

The  preponderance  of  the  United  States  in  the  export  trade  of 
these  15  Latin-American  countries  is  due  to  the  larger  consumption  in 
the  United  States  of  sugar,  coffee,  fruits,  and  nuts,  and  the  larger 
industrial  and  mechatiical  equipment  of  the  United  States,  by  which 
it  is  able  to  utilize  larger  (piantities  of  metals,  hides,  skins,  tagua. 
rubber,  fibers,  aiid  petroleum  than  either  England  or  Germany,  or  even 
both  coinhiiuMJ.  In  a  degree,  also,  it  is  due  to  the  more  favorable  lafilf 
legislation  of  the  Lnited  States.  Most  of  the  Latin-American  j)rotl- 
ucts  uKMitioned  are  duty  fre(>  in  the  Unittnl  States,  while,  generally,  in 
Germany  and  France  the  import  duties  are  high  on  the  same  products. 
England,  in  the  main  a  free-ti-adc  country,  nevertheless  levied  a  high 
duty  on  coffee  and  tobacco,  vvlule  the  former  was  duty  free  in  the 
United  States, 

The  exj)orts  from  th(>  remaining  liv(>  comiti'ies,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Iruguay,  Bolivia,  and  Pai-aguay,  in  I'.ii:!,  amounted  to  a  total  of 
$720,181,157,  of  which  Argentina's  share  was  $468,999,410.  Of  the 
total  th(>re  was  exported  to  th(>  Iniled  States  $55,81 1 ,7()N :  to  the 
rniled  Kingdom,  $21 4,;]5;;,;U);;;  to  Germany,  $103,259,555:  and  [o 
France,  $48,550,951. 
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The  weakness  of  the  United  States  in  the  export  trade  of  these 
five  countries  was  due  entirely  to  the  character  of  their  principal 
exports  The  United  States  imported  practicaUy  no  Argentine, 
Uruguayan,  Paraguayan,  or  Chilean  meat,  grain,  or  flour  It  was 
an  exporter  of  identically  the  same  products  and  to  the  same 
markets-England,  Germany,  and  France.  Of  the  exports  of  these 
five  countries  other  than  foods  the  United  States,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  took  a  fuU  share. 

Its  proportion  of  Argentme  exports  was  only  ^22,207  965  as 
compared  with  $116,756,777  to  the  Umted  Kingdom  and  $56,178,368 
to  Germany,  but  we  find  that  in  hair,  goatskins,  sheepskins,  wool, 
casein,  catile  hides,  tankage,  bones,  dried  blood,  quebracho,  copper, 
and  other  ores  the  share  of  the  United  States  was  generally  greater 
than  that  of  anv  other  country.  The  same  is  true  of  the  hke  products 
from  Uruguay.  Paraguayan  export  statistics  as  mdicatmg  des- 
tinations are  unsatisfactory,  since  the  larger  portions  are  credited 
to  Argentina,  where  in  reality  they  are  exported  as  Argentine  hides, 

'^^^'::^  other  than  food  the  United  States  took  the 
larger  proportion  of  copper  and  572,196  tons  of  nitrate  to  the  United 
Kingdom's  980,675  tons  and  Germany's  63'2^347  tons,  -d  ofiodme 
131  tons  to  United  Kingdom's  140  tons  and  Germany  s  162  tons 

The  principal  export  of  Bolivia  is  tin,  and  of  this  the  United  States 
took  but  Uttle,  notwithstanding  the  large  industrial  use  of  tm  m  the 
Umted  States'and  the  large  importation  of  British  and  S  r  ts  tn^ 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  Bolivian  Un  was  not  suited  unch^r  the 
old  processes  for  tin  plating,  the  chief  ^^f -^^^^^  ,  "  "  '^Z, 
United  States.     At  present  Bolivian  tm  can  be  used  foi  this  purpose 

^1hL^S:t  of  the  Latm  American  export  trade  prioi^to 
the  war      At  present  the  United  States  takes  a  largely  mcreased 
p    centage  of  the  exports  of  all  the  countries.     Even  m  Argentina 
the  exports  to  the  Umted  States  are  equal  to  the  exports  to  the 
United^Kingdom,  while  in  Chile  they  are  more  than  twice  as  great^ 
Notwithstandmg'that  meat  and  grain  still  go  ^o  Europe    nearly  ^U 
other  products  go  to  the  United  States.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
af  er  the  war,  there  can  be  any  great  change  in  this  condition      The 
11  dustnes  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  war  were  greater  than 
thos    of  any  other  country,  and  about  equal  to  Great  Britam  and 
Germanv  coUmed,  and  their  needs  for  raw  matenal  were  equa    to 
the  combined  needs  of  these  two.     Observers  differ  as  to  the  present 
^duTtnal  conditions,  but  the  writer  ventures  the  oi^month^^^^^^ 
mdustrial   position  of   the  United  Sja  -  -  ^^^^^^    s  no     m  t  r^Uy 
changed  in  a  comparative  sense,  and  that  xvhat  cnan„e 
be  is  not  against  the  United  States'  position. 


\J 
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oi:7"T'r?-c"^i        ^  ^  -  ^  ^  « 


A  wSTRONOMERS    and    other   workers    engaged   in    the    varied 
/\         l)ran('hes  of  the  marvelous  and  exacting  fields  of  astronom- 

/  %  ical  and  of  meteorological  science  are  experienchig  busy 
days  in  l)oth  North  and  South  America.  The  recent  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  casting  a  line  of  darkness  from  40  to  60  miles  wide  acrcss 
the  United  States,  was  especially  gratifying  to  these  students  of  the 
skies,  who  did  not  have  to  journey  to  distant  lands  this  time  to  make 
their  observations.  In  the  month  of  June  the  moon  also  passed 
through  an  eclipse,  and  this  event  was  visible  to  the  peoples  of  both 
continents.  In  December  next  the  South  Americans  will  have  an 
opportunity  for  viewing  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  path  of 
which  wiU  extend  across  Argentina  and  Chile,  but  whose  effects  wiU 
be  visible  over  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  continent.  The 
world's  call  for  greater  quantities  of  foods  is  also  throwing  more 
labor  on  the  shoulders  of  the  meteorologists  who  must  keep  the 
planters  informed  as  to  whether  rains  are  likely  to  be  abundant  or 
whether  they  must  prepare  for  long  sieges  of  drought.  Indeed, 
within  the  realm  of  astronomical  and  allied  sciences  lie  many  of  the 
salient  facts  upon  which  aU  material  progress  is  based,  so  a  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  important  southern  observatories  and  meteorological 
stations  and  their  activities  may  be  of  timely  interest. 

"Following  the  Andes,"  as  some  writers  are  wont  to  observe, 
through  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  we  note  how  well  scientists  have 
utilized  this  mountainous  region,  which  possesses  in  places  some  of 
the  clearest  atmosphere  to  l)e  found  around  the  earth.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  they  come  from  neighboring  countries  and  IVom 
far-distnnl  hinds  to  these  fav()ri((>  sites  for  theii-  most  (h'licat(>  and 
important  observations. 

Among  the  growing  phases  of  the  woi'k  of  South  AnuM-ican  ohser\  a- 
tories  are  the  weather  studies,  which  are  now  systematically  maih' 
all  over  the  continent  from  V(Miezuela  ami  Colombia  to  far  southern 
Argentina  aiul  Chil(>,  and  fi'oni  the  TcruNian  to  the  Brazilian  coast. 
Based  on  these  ol)S('r\at  ions  and  on  cooperation  between  the  se\-ei"al 
nations,  tlu»  South  .Vnu-rican  scientists  ha\e  not  onl\'  aided  tlieir 
own  countries  hut  ha\'e  solxcd  astrononncal  and  nu'teorological 
|)i'oj)|euis  of  inter-national  xahn-.  Man\-  of  these  nu'U  of  science  have 
penetrated  to  remote  and  indu'althful  regions  of  the  contiiu-nt,  and 
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even  to  distant  islands  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  the  south  Pacific. 
The  result  of  a  part  of  their  labors  is  valuable  data  bearing  on  atmos- 
pheric disturbances  which  originate  in  the  Antarctic  and  send  their 
influences  thousands  of  miles  northward. 

Looking  upon  the  mysterious  firmament  through  telescopes  of  a 
great  observatory  is  an  alluring  pastime  for  the  casual  observer  as 
well  as  serious  occupation  for  the  trained  scientist.  To  the  layman's 
mind  the  sights  revealed  by  the  modern  telescope  are  often  of  an 
amazing  or  startling  nature.  Yet,  in  this  northern  hemisphere  we 
can  at  most  see  but  a  portion  of  the  firmament.  Transport  us  to 
the  Equator  and  from  a  single  point  it  is  possible  to  gaze  upon  the 
stars  and  constellations  of  both  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 
For  the  latter  reason,  as  for  others,  the  well-known  astronomical 
observatory  of  Quito  in  Ecuador  stands  unique  among  the  great 
institutions  of  its  kind  of  the  world.  In  fact,  the  Quito  Observatory 
overlooks  such  a  vast  space  that  it  is  said  few,  if  any,  institutions 
equal  it  in  the  facilities  for  viewing  the  broad  expanse  of  the  skies 
from  a  single  point. 

The  city  of  Quito,  as  is  well  known,  nestles  in  the  Ecuadorian 
highlands,  surrounded  by  mountains,  some  of  whose  snowy  summits 
are  usually  emitting  the  dark  smoke  of  the  subterranean  region. 
With  an  altitude  of  more  than  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoying  a 
climate  of  perpetual  springtime,  despite  the  fact  that  the  equatorial 
line  passes  only  15  miles  northward  of  the  city,  Quito's  Observatory 
has  contributed  liberally  to  South  America's  astronomical  investi- 
gations. 

The  observatory  stands  in  a  large  park,  and,  like  other  institutions 
of  the  kind,  presents  rather  a  striking  appearance  with  its  white 
walls  and  liigh  revolving  towers.  Looking  northward  through  a 
powerful  telescope,  the  person  from  northern  climes  sees  and  rec- 
ognizes stars  and  constellations  which  he  has  known  from  his  youth; 
but  on  peering  southward  into  space  he  beholds  the  great  southern 
expanse  presenting  an  entirely  new  series  of  stars  and  constellations. 
One  surveys  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  heavens  from  Polaris  to 
Octantis;  and  at  certain  seasons  it  is  said  that  this  observatory  has 
within  its  horizon  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  stars  of  first  magnitude. 
The  establishment  of  the  observatory  at  Quito,  one  of  the  world's 
most  favorable  locations  for  such  an  institution,  is  the  consummation 
of  the  and)itioiis  desires  of  the  late  President  Garcia  Moreno,  who  died 
in  1875.  This  oflicial  spared  no  expense  in  buildhig  and  equipping 
the  "  Observatorio  Astronomico,"  which  stands  as  one  of  the  country's 
most  important  institutions.  In  1!)I5  Kcuador  established  a  prin- 
cipal meteorological  station  at  the  Quinta  Normal  (agiicult  ural  schoid) 
near  Ambato;  substations  were  also  started  at  ahoul    12   lUlferent 


Till': 
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several  milesawayandinfrontofthesegro^^^^^^^^ 
L°trouomers  to  obtain  excslleut  photographs  of  the  heavens. 


A  CLOSE  VIEW  01 


ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  TELESCOPES  AT   THE  HARVARD  COLLEGE 
OBSe"rVATORV,  AREQUIPA,  PERU. 


overlooking  tho  ancient  city  of  Are^uipa  this  observatory  has  g-atly  contnbut^^^^^ 
IrtmidVto  melop  offhe^m^'unlun,  19/200  fee,  above  sea  level. 
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places,  and  others  are  being  established,  thereby  fairly  well  covering 
the  various  regions  of  the  Kepublic. 

Nearly  30  years  ago  the  series  of  Plarvard  College  meteorological 
stations  were  established  in  Peru,  with  (later)  the  great  observatory 
on  the  hills  overlooking  Arequipa  as  the  main  institution.  In  coop- 
eration with  Peruvian  officials  these  stations  were  stiung  across  the 
country  from  seacoast  to  the  lowlands  of  the  upper  Amazon  region. 
A  station  was  established  near  the  coast  at  Mejia,  about  10  miles 
from  Mollendo;  another  one  at  La  Joya,  40  miles  from  the  sea  and 
at  4,140  feet  altitude;  the  central  station  was  established  at  Arequipa, 
being  80  miles  from  the  Pacific  and  at  about  8,000  feet  altitude;  the 
fourth  station  was  placed  30  miles  northeast  of  Arequipa  and  at  an 
elevation  of  13,400  feet;  near  the  latter  station  and  on  a  side  of  Mount 
Misti,  at  a  height  of  15,700  feet,  and  almost  at  the  same  elevation  of 
the  Mount  Blanc  station  in  the  Alps,  was  built  another  station;  while 
on  the  top  of  Misti  stands  the  highest  meteorological  station  of  the 
world,  being  19,200  feet  above  sea  level.  The  seventh  station  of  the 
series  was  established  atCuzco,  at  11,378  feet  altitude,  while  the  eastern 
station  is  at  Echarati  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes.  Thus,  from  varied 
points,  altitudes,  climates,  conditions,  etc.,  the  Arequipa  observatory 
has  gatheretl  and  contributed  to  the  scientific  world  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

Every  scientist,  of  course,  is  familiar  with  the  detailed  results,  both 
astronomical  and  meteorological,  that  have  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peruvian  observatories,  which  can  not  be  elaborated  here. 
The  buildings  at  Arequipa  are  annually  visited  by  hundreds  of  people 
from  foreign  countries  as  well  as  by  Peruvians;  and  to  those  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  permitted  to  look  through  some  of  the  great 
telescopes  (the  24-inch  Bruce  photographic  doublet,  for  instance)  or 
inspect  the  series  of  marvelous  photographs  of  the  heavens  that  have 
been  obtained  fom  time  to  time,  are  well  repaid  for  the  tr()u])le  and 
the  expense  of  many  miles'  travel.  On  some  of  the  photographic 
plates  a  vast  number  of  stars  can  be  counted.  On  one  plate  alone, 
which  was  used  to  photograph  the  sky  region  of  Eta  Casinae  (in 
the  Milky  Way)  240,000  stars  were  counted.  The  astronomers  in 
charge  at  Aretpiipa  tell  us,  on  visiting  the  ol)servat()iT,  that  (he  mim- 
ber  of  stars  on  an  exposed  j)late  naturally  (most  plates  8  by  ]().  inclies) 
vary  with  the  density  of  the  area  of  the  sky  wliich  is  being  ])hoto- 
graphed.  Absorbed  and  .-irnaz-cd,  inch'cd,  (h>es  even  the  novice 
become  on  viewing  the  wonderful  |)h()t()gra|)hy  which  the  ArequJ])a 
observatory  has  made  available  to  the  world. 

Chile,  with  a  coast  line  stretching  Ifoni  north  to  south  of  more  tlian 
2,600  miles,  has  also  taken  advantage  of  varying  cHniates,  levels, 
conditions,  etc.,  to  develop  ast  lononiical  and  allied  services.  Not 
content   vvith  the  splendid  work  of  tlie  Quinta  Normal  Observatory, 
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in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  city,  it  was  decided  to  construct  a  greater 
national  observatory  at  Vina  Benitez.  Accordingly,  plans  were  drawn 
on  an  extensive  scale  and  a  series  of  buildings  erected  on  a  plat  of 
ground  embracing  30  or  more  acres.  Grouped  about  the  center  are 
observatories  in  which  are  found  many  modern  instruments,  including 
the  great  Grubb  equatorial,  for  the  various  phases  of  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  Chilean  Government. 

In  connection  with  Chilean  astronomical  work  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  cooperation  of  her  scientists  with  those  of  other  countries. 
This  was  typically  illustrated  when  members  of  the  Lick  Observatory 
staff  in  the  United  States  were  seriously  handicapped  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  data  for  more  accurate  determination  of  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  the  sun's  motion  through  space.  The  Lick  observers 
could  not  carry  their  investigations  farther  south  than  declination 
—  30^.  Here  the  Chilean  scientists  offered  cooperation  by  suggesting 
the  use  of  the  great  hill  of  San  Cristobal,  in  the  suburbs  of  Santiago. 
On  that  favorable  eminence  in  1903  an  observatory  was  established 
on  a  somewhat  reciprocal  basis  and  has  been  in  operation  contiiui- 
ously  since  that  time.  Astronomers  in  both  the  Ignited  States  and 
Chile  participate  in  the  work  of  the  institution,  while  the  two  coun- 
tries and  the  w^orld  generally  are  benefited  by  the  investigations. 

The  National  Astronomic  Observatory  near  Cordoba,  Argentina 
(established  1870),  is,  like  Arequipa,  devoting  considerable  atten- 
tion to  photography  of  the  heavens,  and  a  recent  government  ap|)r()- 
priation  of  over  $100,000  is  being  used  in  placing  a  new  telescope  in 
the  institution,  the  instrument  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
South  America.  To-day  Argentina  has  about  40  meteorological 
service  stations  of  the  first  class,  where  the  principal  atmospheric 
elements  are  closely  observed;  there  are  of  course  many  other  sta- 
tions scattered  over  the  country  where  rainfall  and  other  conditions 
are  recorded  and  forwarded  to  the  main  stations  and  observatories 
at  Cordoba,  Chacarita,  etc.  At  the  Central  Observatory  at  Cor- 
doba there  is  a  staff  of  forty  or  more  persons.  The  government 
observatory  at  La  Plata  is  also  engaged  in  important  observations, 
having  a  number  of  men  of  note  on  its  staff.  Through  one  telescope 
alone  they  hav(>  discovered  350  double  southern  stars. 

Argentina  has  branched  out  to  the  far-away  Orkney  Ishmds  in 
her  efforts  to  perfect  meteorological  service.  A  station  in  the  Ork- 
ney grouj)  was  left  to  Argentina  by  a  Scottish  Antarctic  expedition 
in  1903,  and  by  aid  of  a  series  of  instruments  many  observations 
on  the  various  elements  are  obtained.  This  desolate  station  is  in 
charge  of  a  special  Argentine  commission  (foui-  members  and  a 
cook),  who  are  relieved  once  a  year,  in  January  or  February,  about 
the  only  time  this  station  may  be  approached  on  account  of  ice. 


THE    NATIONAL   OBSERVATORY    AT  QUITO,  ECUADOR 
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THE   OBSERVATORY  AT  SAN  LUIS,  ARGENTINA. 
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Bolivia  is  actively  studying  her  skies,  atmospheric  conditions,  etc., 
from  a  series  of  stations.  At  La  Paz,  which  has  an  altitude  of  12,500 
feet,  the  Observatorio  Meteorologico  is  located  at  the  College  of  San 
Calixto;  at  Sucre,  which  is  about  9,600  feet  above  sea  level,  are  two 
other  well-known  institutions  of  the  country.  Far  to  the  south- 
ward is  the  meteorological  station  of  Yacuiba,  and  northward  from 
Sucre  stands  the  important  station  of  Cochabamba,  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Institute  of  Agronomy.  At  Potosi, 
one  of  the  world's  higher  mining  centers,  an  important  station  is 
under  construction,  and  ere  this  writing  may  be  completed  and  in 
operation.  The  Bolivian  Railway  Co.  has  also  cooperated  with  the 
government,  and  together  there  are  maintained  12  more  additional 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  Second  Pan  Amer- 
ican Scientific  Congress  at  Washington  one  of  the  leading  speakers 
on  astronomical  and  allied  sciences  was  the  director  of  the  Sucre 
observatory  (Dr.  Lurquin),  whose  studies  in  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent were  of  special  interests  in  comparison  with  those  made  in 
regions  more  or  less  affected  by  great  oceans,  etc. 

In  Paraguay  we  find  the  unusual  cooperation  between  a  banking 
institution  and  the  national  weather  service.  The  Agricultural  Bank 
in  Asuncion  has  established  weather  bureaus  in  the  principal  farm- 
ing centers  of  the  Republic  and  has  otherwise  aided  in  promoting 
the  useful  work.  Based  on  data  obtained  at  the  several  stations 
a  series  of  statistics  is  being  compiled,  which,  no  doubt,  will  form  a 
basis  for  further  improving  the  local  weather  service  and  thereby 
aid  the  farmer  with  advance  information  as  to  chances  along  the 
varied  agricultural  lines. 

Astronomical,  meteorological,  and  other  observations  have  been 
made  at  the  Central  Observatory  in  Montevideo  for  many  years,  and 
in  1905  the  Instituto  Fisico-Climatologico  was  founded  there.  The 
functions  of  the  latter  are  more  of  a  climatological  nature,  as  weather 
forecasting  is  done  by  the  National  Meteorological  Institute,  also 
located  at  th(^  capital.  The  bulletin  of  this  institute  is  now  in  its 
fifteenth  year,  and  each  issue  contains  material  of  scientific  interest 
gathered  by  Uruguay's  350  or  more  stations  of  all  classes  that  dot 
the  country.  Uruguay,  according  to  scientists,  presents  a  distinct 
district  or  series  of  conditions  as  contrasted  with  Argentina  or  Para- 
guay, as  in  Uruguay  large  bodies  of  water  on  at  least  two  sides  of  the 
country  and  a  wide  river  on  the  west  serve  to  alter  temperatures, 
rainfall,  etc.  In  a  recent  (1917)  booklet  on  various  observations 
made  within  the  country's  bounds  Senor  Luis  Morandi,  the  well- 
known  astronomical  and  weather  observer,  discusses  the  results  of 
Uruguay's  woi'k  along  such  lines  for  the  last  14  years.  This  work 
tiu-ows  much  light  on  the  work  of  the  "Observatorio  Central,"  as 
well  as  others  in  different  ])arts  of  the  country. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY  AT  LA  PLATA,  ARGENTINA. 

Situated  in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the  most  important  seats  of  higher  education,  the  La  Plata  observatory 
and  its  corps  of  scientists  have  done  important  work  in  their  special  held  of  research. 


A   NEAR   VIEW   OF   ONE   OF  THE   OBSERVATORIES  AT   LA   PLATA,  ARGENTINA. 
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Brazil,  with  her  vast  territory  stretching  through  tropical  jungles, 
river  valleys,  and  rich  agricultural  States  of  the  south,  has  naturally 
contributed  to  the  world  a  large  amount  of  material  from  the  obser- 
v^ations  made  by  her  astronomers  and  meteorologists.  From  the 
Brazilian  observatories  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  etc.,  the  reports 
from  all  over  the  country  are  received,  edited,  and  published.  Many 
of  the  Brazilian  reports  are  of  high  value,  not  only  in  the  country 
but  in  other  nations,  and  especially  at  the  present  abnormal  times 
when  so  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  weather.  With  the 
movement  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east,  the  tendency  of  various 
layers  of  the  atmosphere  in  many  cases  is  also  a  degree  of  movement, 
and  weather  observers  tell  us  that  Old  World  weather  to  a  certain 
extent  may  be  foretold  by  knowing  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  When,  therefore,  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions of  the  vast  area  of  Brazil  are  carefully  watched  and  recorded, 
as  they  are,  it  seems  to  follow  that  not  only  are  neighboring  countries 
benefited  by  knowing  these  facts,  but  over-sea  nations  may  also  par- 
ticipate in  these  benefits.  In  1911,  by  executive  decrees,  Brazil 
improved  and  better  regulated  its  national  bureau  of  meteorology 
and  astronomy,  and  other  improvements  and  extensions  are  planned. 

The  Caribbean  countries  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  have  largely 
extended  their  astronomical  and  meteorological  sei'vices  in  recent 
years.  At  Bogota  stands  the  well-known  Observatorio  Astronomico, 
with  a  corps  of  workers.  At  Santa  Marta,  Medellin,  Cucuta,  Barran- 
ciuilla,  Popoyan,  Pasto,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  Republic  there 
have  been  founded  stations  of  more  or  less  importance,  which  report 
to  the  main  observatory  in  Bogotii. 

Venezuela's  chief  observatory,  known  as  Cajigal,  is  located  in 
Caracas,  and  operating  in  conjunction  therewith  are  various  substa- 
tions scattered  over  the  country.  The  important  meteorological 
work  already  accomplished  in  Venezuela  is  most  interestingly 
explained  in  a  paper  entitled  "First  Steps  of  Venezuela  in  the  Field 
of  Meteorology,"  which  was  one  of  the  official  papers  presented  at  the 
Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  wliich  met  in  Washington 
in  1916. 

Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  the  United  States  are  destined  to  deriv(> 
many  benefits  from  a  series  of  meteorological  observations  now  ])eing 
made  in  the  Caribbean  region.  The  land  data  gathered  by  these 
two  nations,  together  with  the  results  of  the  investigations  in  progress 
on  numerous  islands  of  the  Caribbean  vSea  by  the  United  States,  will 
combine  to  form  valuable  information  for  all  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. Sonic  of  tlie  new  stations  that  liave  been  or  will  shortly  be 
established  are  at  Panama,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Curasao,  Swan 
Island,  Navassa,  Virgin  Islands,  Guantanamo,  Santa  Lucia,  and  at 
other  places. 
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Probably  no  event  was  more  important  in  introducing  the  astrono- 
mers, meteorologists,  and  other  scientists  of  the  Americas  than  the 
Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  convened  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  end  of  1915.  As  is  well  known,  the  first  of  these  con- 
gresses met  in  Santiago,  Chile,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  second 
meeting,  held  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  At  the  latter  city 
were  gathered  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  these  branches  of  science,  and  those 
who  could  not  be  present  sent  papers  expressing  views  and  outlining 
observations  on  many  important  topics.  At  these  sessions  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  form  a  Pan  American  meteorological  association,  a 
move  that  received  hearty  support  from  the  assembled  scientists,  and 
one  that  is  destined  to  be  consummated  ere  long  to  the  benefit  of  all 
the  nations. 
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HAVING  finished  my  work  in  Matto  Grosso,  I  began  to  look 
for  a  way  to  get  out — a  way  shorter  than  the  long,  tedious, 
and  expensive  journey  down  the  Paraguay  River  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  up  the  coast  to  Rio.  Away  back  in  1913  I  had 
learned  that  a  railroad  was  planned  or  under  consideration  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  between  Rio,  on  the  coast,  and  Corumba,  on 
the  Paraguay  River  in  Matto  Grosso.  In  1913,  while  on  the  Roose- 
velt expedition,  we  learned  that  considerable  construction  work  had 
already  been  done  from  Puerto  Esperanza,  on  the  Paraguay,  in  the 
direction  of  Campo  Grande;  and  a  cargo  of  rails  had  even  been 
dumped  at  Corumba. 

On  my  arrival  from  the  upper  river  at  Corumba  I  made  inquiry 
and  found  that  the  road  had  been  completed  between  Puerto  Espe- 
ranza  and  Itapura  (a  short  distance  beyond  the  River  Parana),  at 
which  place  connection  was  made  with  the  Nor  Oeste  Brazil  Rail- 
road direct  for  Sao  Paulo.  The  road  between  Puerto  Esperanza  and 
Itapura  is  known  as  the  "  Itapura  a  Corumba  Railroad."  The  trans- 
portation between  Corumba  and  Puerto  Esperanza  is  supplied  by  the 
river  steamer  Fernandez  Vierra.  Early  in  1917,  when  I  came  out, 
there  were  three  trains  per  week — every  alternate  week  day — in  both 

1  By  George  K.  Cherrie. 
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\Ii;\\S  ox  TlIK   ri'l'KIt   I'AKA(;iAV   UIVER,   liUAZIL. 

The  top  and  bottom  illustrations  show  two  views  of  different  sections  of  CorumbA,  the  chief  Urazilian 
port  on  the  Paraguay;  the  middle  picture  shows  a  section  of  the  country  between  Puerto  Ksperanz.a  and    ' 
Campo  Grande,  where  Mr.  Cherrie  saw  large  areas  covered  with  thickly  growing  palms  and  other  trees,  'ti 
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SOME   OF  THE  CATTLE   FOUND  THEREON. 


Of  the  section  of  country  traverse^  by  the  It^^^^^^^^ 
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Zebu  blood." 


SKEN   ON   TlIK   TUII'   FROM  COKUMBA  TO  THE   COAST 


Top:  Till' I  irii:uiiliiii  anicator,  also  snon  by  Mr.  Chcrrio  on  his  joiirn(>y,  is  iniicli  smaller  iti  size  ihiiii  his 
larj,'"'  rclulivi',  thi'>;rf'al  a'il(>ilcr:  it  is  arl)on'al  and  iiihal)ils  the  (Icnsc  tropical  forests  of  South  Aiiierica. 
The  usual  eolor  is  yellowish-white  wit  h  a  liroad  Mack  baud  coverint;  nearly  t  he  whole  side  of  I  he  body. 

Bottom:  'V\v'  Rhtn  A  mrricaiin,  or  South  AiTieriean  ostrich,  referred  to  by  Mr.  C'herrie.is  I  lie  Soul  h  .\mericaii 
reprosenlat.ivo  of  the  ostrich  family.  Al  a  distance  it  bears  a  close  "resemblance  to  the  .\frican  ostrich, 
but  upon  closer  insoection  it  is  .seen  to  be  smaller  than  the  latter:  it  has  three  trnvs  on  each  foot  while 
the  African  variety  has  but  two,  and  its  he.id  and  ni'ck  are  covered  with  short  feathers  wliilc  those  of  the 
African  are  bare.  The  phun.iKe  of  IkiI  h  uiaies  and  females  is  very  much  alike  Mud  not  a--  haiul-ome  as  is 
that  of  the  African. 
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directions.  We  left  Corumba  at  noon  Thursday,  January  11,  a  beau- 
tiful, bright  clear  day,  with  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  but  with  the  heat 
intense.  However,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  the  journey  of  the  afternoon 
and  early  evening  was  delightful.  And  all  went  well  until  about 
9  p.  m.,  when  we  stopped  to  take  on  firewood.  It  was  the 
opportunity  the  mosquitoes  had  been  waiting  for,  and  they  made 
full  use  of  it.  What  with  heat  and  mosquitoes  we  put  in  a  rather 
bad  night.  The  boat  arrived  at  Puerto  Esperanza  about  midnight, 
and  from  that  time,  until  about  3  a.  m.,  when  we  were  called,  there 
was  a  great  uproar  and  clatter  in  the  discharge  of  baggage  and  cargo. 
After  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee  I  went  out  in  company  with  other  passen- 
gers and  began  a  search  for  my  15  pieces  of  baggage  that  had  been 
well  scattered.  There  was  much  scurrying  about  and  lots  of  noise 
and  excitement,  but  finally  order  was  brought  out  of  chaos  and  the 
passengers  one  by  one  found  seats  in  the  waiting  train.  The  first 
gray  streaks  of  coming  dawn  were  just  visible  when  we  got  underway. 
We  had  hoped  to  escape  the  mosquitoes  when  we  left  the  steamer, 
but  they  followed  us. 

Much  of  the  country  traversed  after  leaving  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  river  was  more  or  less  hilly,  with  much  open  campo 
interspersed  with  areas  of  thickly  growing  palms  and  other  trees — a 
country  that  would  probably  support  a  great  many  thousand  head  of 
cattle. 

After  the  sun  was  well  up  the  mosquitoes  retired,  but  the  heat  and 
dust  of  the  train  made  the  journey  a  tiresome  one. 

The  trains  do  not  run  at  night,  but  it  was  near  8  p.  m.  when  we 
arrived  at  Campo  Grande,  tired  and  hungry.  Accommodations  for 
transients  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  travel.  The 
hotels  (two  of  them)  were  overfull,  and  the  best  they  could  do  for 
us  was  to  supply  a  hammock,  and  in  company  with  several  others 
we  slept  in  the  dining  room.  The  meals  served  at  the  hotel  at  Campo 
Grande  were  very  good,  everything  was  neat  and  clean,  there  were 
no  mosquitoes,  and  the  charges  were  reasonable.  Dinner,  lodging, 
and  early  coffee  cost  only  R.  6,500  (about  $1.65). 

The  following  morning  we  were  again  called  at  3  a.  m.,  and 
promptly  at  4  o'clock  we  started  on  the  journey  toward  Tres  Lagoas. 
The  country  traversed  is  much  more  open  than  that  between  Puerto 
Esperanza  and  Campo  Grande.  It  is  a  roUing,  open  country,  but 
sufficiently  wooded,  especially  along  the  watercourses,  wlule  some 
of  the  higher  parts  of  the  region  are  very  heavily  wooded,  particularly 
in  the  region  about  Rio  Pardo.  The  whole  region  is  a  very  attractive 
one,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  agriculturalist  or  the 
cattle  grower.  Many  cattle  ranches  have  been  established,  and 
nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  have  proved  profitable.     Little  towns  are 
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springing  up  along  the  line  of  the  raihvay,  and  everywhere  there  is 
evidence  of  progress. 

Many  herds  of  cattle  were  seen  from  the  train,  and  with  rare  excep- 
tions they  showed  a  strong  infusion  of  zebu  blood.  Bands  of  the 
South  American  ostrich  or  rhea  were  occasionally  seen,  both  adults 
and  half  grown,  while  one  old  male  was  hurrying  his  family  of  25  or 
30  youngsters  out  of  harm's  way;  another  place  a  tamandua  anteater 
was  seen  ambling  through  the  grass. 

Tres  Lagoas,  where  we  stopped  for  the  second  night  and  over 
Sunday,  is  one  of  the  new  towns  that  has  sprung  up  along  the  rail- 
road. It  recalled  to  my  mind  the  towns  that  sprang  up  in  the  west 
of  our  own  country  (the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  etc.)  30  years  ago,  with 
its  broad  streets  laid  out  at  right  angles  and  with  a  large  plot  or  square 
in  the  center  of  the  town  for  a  park  or  public  buildings.  Houses  and 
stores  were  going  up  almost  overnight.  The  stores  carried  a  varied 
assortment  of  goods;  indeed,  the  immense  stocks  carried  were  a  source 
of  astonishment  to  me,  and  an  indication  of  the  number  of  cattle 
ranches  and  squatter  farmers  supplied.  Carts  loaded  with  goods 
for  distant  ranches  and  drawn  by  from  2  to  10  yoke  of  oxen  were  a 
common  sight. 

The  Hotel  Viaj antes  at  Tres  Lagoas  is  comfortable,  the  table  good, 
and  the  charges  R.  10,000  (about  $2.50)  per  day. 

Monday  morning  at  8  o'clock  we  resumed  our  jouj'ney,  and  within  a 
half  hour  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  River  Parana,  a  broad,  swirling 
black  flood.  Here  we  transferred  to  a  steam  launch  that  serves  to 
carry  both  passengers  and  baggage.  The  passage  across  and  up- 
stream, for  a  distance  of  2  or  3  miles,  requires  a  little  over  an  hour's 
time;  then  another  half  hour's  run  brings  one  to  the  Itapura  ter- 
minal of  the  Itapura  a  Corumba  Railroad.  At  this  point  one  trans- 
fers to  the  Nor  Oeste  Brazil  Railroad  and  the  journey  is  continued 
(from  the  Parana)  through  big  woods — a  country  of  high  forest  trees, 
with  tropical  undergrowth  as  far  as  Aracatuba. 

At  Aracatuba  one  should  go  to  the  Hotel  Nor  Oeste.  Here  one 
enters  an  agricultural  region  and  outskirts  of  the  coffee-growing  dis- 
trict. The  following  day  coffee  plantations  are  seen  more  and  more 
frequently,  and  as  one  nears  Sao  Paulo  all  cultivated  land  seems 
given  up  to  that  crop. 

This  new  railroad  traverses  a  region  of  Brazil  rich  in  agricultural 
possibilities — a  region  that  is  certain  to  develop  rapidly  and  be  taken 
up  by  homeseekers,  at  the  same  time  the  road  furnishing  an  outlet 
for  the  products  of  the  upper  Paraguay  River  and  Central  Matto 
Grosso. 
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THE  ofRcc  of  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  P^inance 
of  Brazil  has   published  a  statement  of  Brazilian  exports 
for  the  year  1917  by  classes,  articles,  quantities,  values,  and 
destinations. 
The  total  value  of  the  ex})orts  in  round  numbers  is  1,136,453  mil- 
reis  paper,  equivalent  in  value  to  $290,972,500. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  of  exports,  the  report  shows  the  total 
value  of  imports  for  the  year,  which  amounted  to  837,738,000  mil- 
ries  paper,  or  $216,318,600.  There  is  as  yet  no  particularization  of 
imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  Brazilian  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  five  years: 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

$326, 100, 140 
314,847,618 

§172,223,584 
225,892,226 

.S146,082,483 
257,176,851 

403,259,334 

S195,998,099 
267,0S1,015 

$216  318,600 
290,972,500 

Kxpnrts 

Total 

640, 947, 788 

398,115,810 

463,079,114 

507,291,100 

EXPORTS. 


The  effect  of  the  war  on  Brazilian  exports  has  been  most  marked 
in   an   increased   shipment  of  certain  food  ])roducts  not  before  ex- 

j)()rt('(l  in  (juantities. 


SUGAR. 


1915 

1916 

1?17 

Totnl  ex(iort:ition 

Anjciilina 

Metric 

tons. 

.59,074 

Metric 

tons. 

53,824 

13,642 

16,187 

16,232 

Metric 
tons. 
133,  ."iU9 
62,7S4 

rriifiUiu' 

34,973 

21,627 

23,;)0y. 

Itah' ; 

7,005 

U  nited  States 

21,929 

4,190 

2. 2S4 

Spain 

819 

Portugal 

1,881 

38 

The  i)iinii|)al  sut^ar-cxporting  port    is  Pernainbuco.     The  average 
statistical  export  value  of  sugar  ])er  kilo  was  244  rcis  in  1915,  475  reis 
in  1916,  and  523  reis  in  1917.     The  latter  figure  represents  approxi- 
mately 6  cents  a  pound. 
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Sugar  is  exported  in  three  grades,  known  as  white,  Demerara,  and 
Mascavo.  White  represents  about  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total 
export. 


FROZEN  AND  CHILLED  BEEF. 


Total  exportation 

Italy 

Egypt 

France 

United  Kingdom . 
United  States 


1915 


Tons. 
8, 514 
2,055 


101 
4,360 
1,997 


Tons. 
33, 661 
20, 985 


4,455 
5,734 
2,486 


Tons. 

66, 452 

50, 420 

5,936 

5,184 

3,961 

951 


The  export  of  frozen  and  chilled  beef  is  from  the  ports  of  Rio  and 
Santos.  In  1917  the  Rio  exportation  was  37,317  tons;  the  Santos 
exportation,  29,135  tons. 

The  average  statistical  export  value  of  the  beef  was  719  reis  in 
1915,  837  reis  in  1916,  and  900  reis  in  1917.  The  latter  figure  repre- 
sents a  little  over  10  cents  a  pound. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  Brazilian  exports  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  export  of  meat.  In  1914  only  about  1 
ton  of  beef  was  exported;  in  1915,  as  shown  by  the  table  above,  the 
amount  was  8,514  tons.  Brazil  has  unquestionably  taken  its  place 
among  the  beef-exporting  countries  of  the  world. 


JERKED  BEEF.i 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Tons. 

774 

Tons. 
2,270 

Tons. 
4,157 

1,927 

1,765 

TJnited  States                                         

395 

The  principal  ports  of  exportation  of  jerked  beef  were  Pelotas, 
Quarahy,  Itaqui,  Uruguayana,  and  Corumba. 


RICE.i 


Total  exportation. 

France 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Italy 


1915 


Tons. 


1916 


Tons. 
1,124 


1917 


Tons. 

42,590 

18,857 

13,413 

5,758 

1,185 


1  Destination  in  1915  and  1916  not  available. 

Prior  to  the  war  Brazil  exported  no  rice,  but  imported  large  quan- 
tities from  India  and  other  parts  of  the  Orient.  The  cultivation  of 
rice  has  been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  in  other  southern  Brazilian  States.    The  principal  port  exporting 
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ill  1916  was  Santos,  22,205  tons.     Porto  Alegre  followed  with  12,205 
tons,  Rio  with  4,101  tons,  and  Pelotas  with  2,037  tons. 

The  average  statistical  export  value  per  kilo  of  rice  was  494  reis 
in  1915,  431  reis  in  1916,  and  538  reis  in  1917.  The  latter  figure 
represents  about  6  cents  a  pound. 

MANIOC  FLOUR. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Total  exportation!. 

Tons. 
4,177 

Tons. 
4,771 

Tons. 
18,498 
7,697 
3,722 
3,363 
2,043 
1,406 

United  Kingdom 

I ruguav 

Argentina 

France 

Portugal 

I  Destination  in]1915>nd]1916'not>vailable. 

Brazil  has  always  l)een  a  large  ])roducer  of  manioc  flour,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  consumed  in  the  country. 

The  average  statistical  export  value  of  manioc  flour  per  kilo  was 
173  reis  in  1915,  250  reis  in  1916,  and  281  reis  in  1917.  The  latter 
figure  represents  a  little  over  3  cents  a  pound. 

BEANS. 


Total  exportations 

Ignited  Kingdom . 

Franee 

United  States.... 
Italy 


1915 


276 


1916 


Tons. 

45, 594 
1,852 

34,138 
7,463 
1,023 


1917 


Tons. 
93, 428 
35, 998 
34,656 
14,906 
5,798 


Like  manioc,  most  beans  were  before  the  war  consumed  in  the 
country.  The  increase  in  price  has  not  been  very  great  359  reis 
in  1915,  302  reis  in  1916,  and  434  reis  in  1917,  the  latter  figure  being 
about  5  cents  per  pound.  Xcvertheless,  the  exportation  has  increased 
from  about  4  tons  in  1914  to  over  93,000  tons  in  1917.  Nearly  all 
the  beans  were  exported  from  Santos  and  Rio,  with  small  quantities 
from  Torto  .Mrgrc.  Pcrnainbnco.  J*(>|ot:is.  ;md  oilier  ports. 

CORN.i 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Total  exportation 

Tons. 

Tons. 
4,833 

Tons. 
24,047 

United  Kingdom 

France 

4,452 
3,184 
1,972 

Italy 

United  States 

I  l>i'sliiialioii  ill  l!(|r,  luil  iivMilahii'. 

(.'oni   is  anollicr  Mgi-iciiltiiral   product    that    owes  its  export    status 
to  the  war.      Prior  to    191()   there  was   no  export    whatever  of  corn 
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from  Brazil,  although  there  was  a  very  considerable  market.  Corn 
was  exported  principally  from  Maranhao,  Santos,  Eio,  Pernambuco, 
and  Fortaleza.  Its  average  statistical  value  per  kilo  was  164  reis 
in  1916  and  165  reis  in  1917.  The  latter  figure  represents  about 
.$1.06  per  bushel. 

Of  other  products  heretofore  exported  in  large  quantities  there  has 
been  in  some  cases  a  falhng  off  and  in  others,  an  increase,  although 
the  increases,  except  in  the  case  of  manganese,  have  not  been  very 
great. 

=■  COFFEE. 


Total  exportation 

United  States 

France 

Italy^ 

Argentina 

Cape  Colony 

United  Kingdom . 

Spain 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Sweden 


1916 


061,319; 
194,594 
449, 222 
710, 800 
269,987 


413,786 
106,329 


486,994 
333,386 


13, 038, 663 
6, 577, 390 
2,735,953 
1,058,748 
250,424 


574,952 
145,814 


367,745 
662,055 


1917 


605,000 
291,079 
104, 262 
716,150 
301,209 
297, 816 
252,394 
156, 482 
116,016 
105, 122 
2,034 


The  export  of  coffee  from  Santos  in  1917  was  7,845,089  bags;  from 
Rio,  2,127,721  bags;  from  Victoria,  529,965  bags,  and  from  Bahia, 
91,813  bags. 

The  average  statistical  value  of  coffee  per  bag  was  36,368  reis  in 
1915,  45,187  reis  in  1916,  and  41,509  reis  in  1917.  The  latter  figure 
represents  nearly  8  cents  per  pound. 

The  Brazilian  bag  of  coffee  weighs  60  kilos,  equivalent  to  about 
132  pounds  and  5  ounces. 


CACAO. 


Total  exportation 

United  States 

P>anco 

I'^nited  Kingdom . 

NetherlandF 

Argentina 

Norway 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Italv 


1915 


Tons. 
44,980 
14,813 
7,668 
8,540 
3,761 
956 


Tons. 
43, 720 

16. 541 

14. 542 
5,784 
2,508 
1,230 


1917 


Tons. 

55,622 

37.930 

11,857 

1,392 

1,219 

i.no 

482 
46S 
354 
265 


Brazil  has  always  been  one  of  the  leading  cacao-exporting  coun- 
tries. Notwithstanding  that  in  1917  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
price  of  cacao,  the  exports  have  increased  considerably  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years.  In  1913  the  exportation  was  about  30,000  tons. 
Bahia  exported  in  1917  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total— 44,537  tons. 

The  average  statistical  export  value  per  kilo  of  cacao  was  1,248 
reis  in  1915,  1,152  reis  in  1916,  and  864  reis  in  1917.  The  latter  figure 
represents  a  httle  less  than  10  cents  per  pound. 
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Total  exportation 

A  rgentina 

Uruguay 

Chile 

United  States 

HIDES 

Total  exportation 

United  States 

Unitnd  Kingdom 

Urugiiaj' , 

France 

Portugal 

Italy 


1915 


Tons. 
75, 885 
58, 618 
14,071 
3,1-15 
1 


Tons. 
73, 552 
55,629 
14,198 
3,371 


1917 


Tons. 
5S, 672 
43, 747 
12,409 
2  42? 
31 


Tons. 

Tons. 

38, 324 

46,390 

19, 796 

24,942 

6,025 

3,327 

3, 386 

3,334 

2,701 

9,852 

1,310 

1.749 

461 

3.327 

Tons. 

32.497 

17,826 

6,095 

4,245 

1,917 

975 

519 


The  leading  port  for  hide  exports  is  Rio — 10,784  tons.  Other  ex- 
porting ports  were  Bahia  (6,233  tons),  Santos,  Pelotas,  Fortaleza, 
Corumba,  and  Rio  Grande. 

Of  the  hide  exports,  23,277  tons  in  1917  were  salt  cattle  hides,  and 
8,839  tons  flint  cattle  hides. 

The  average  statistical  value  per  kilo  of  all  hides  was  1,495  reis 
in  1915,  1,601  reis  in  1916,  and  1,868  reis  in  1917.  The  latter  figure 
represents  a  little  over  21  cents  per  pound. 

MANGANESE  ORE. 


Total  exportation 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 


1915 


Tons. 
288,671 
266, 801 

10, 107 


1916 


1917 


Tons. 
.503, 130 
.503, 120 


Tons. 
.532, 855 
532, 855 


The  increase  in  the  export  of  manganese  ore  since  the  beginning 
of  tlic  war  lias  been  very  great.  In  1913  the  total  exportation  was 
a  httle  over  120,000  tons.  Tn  1917  Rio  exported  499,995  tons  ar.d 
Bahia  32,860  tons. 

The  average  statistical  value  of  manganese  per  ton  was  36,477  reis 
in  1915,  58,641  reis  in  1916,  and  170,503  reis  in  1917.  The  latter 
figure  re])resents  about  S27  perinetric  ton(  2,204.6  pounds),  or  about 
$24.50  per  short  ton  (2,000  pounds). 

RUBBER. 


Total  exportation 

i'nit<'(l  States.... 
iiiitcd  Kingdom. 

Franco 

Sweden 


1915 


Tons. 
35, 195 
20,776 
12,682 
962 


Ttyns. 
31,495 
19,905 
10, 379 
640 


1917 


Tons. 

33,980 

20, 165 

10,902 

219 

1.54 
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Nearly  all  the  rubber  is  exported  from  the  two  ports  of  Para  and 
Manaos. 

The  average  statistical  value  of  rubber  per  kilo  was  3,8P1  reis  in 
1915,  4,834  reis  in  1916,  and  4,238  reis  in  1917.  The  latter  figure 
represents  about  48  cents  per  pound. 

TOBACCO. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Tons. 

27,096 
7,302 
6,581 

Tons. 

21,293 
3,574 
3,919 

Tons. 
25,759 

Argentina 

8,177 

France  

7,671 

Spain 

6,906 

866 

892 

1,148 

399 

937 

Denmark ...                                                       

597 

United  States 

1,953 

293 

247 

United  Kingdom                                                        

151 

3,980 

9,720 

62 

About  90  per  cent  of  all  the  Brazilian  exports  of  tobacco  are  from 
Bahia. 

The  average  statistical  value  per  kilo  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1915  w^as 
835  reis;  in  1916,  1,424  reis,  and  in  1917,  910  reis.  The  latter  figure 
represents  a  little  over  10  cents  per  pound.  . 

CARNAUBA  WAX. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Total  exportation  ....                                                  

Tom. 

5,897 

2,481 

3,055 

287 

Tons. 

4,167 

2,216 

1,324 

540 

Tons. 
3,769 

United  States 

2,123 

United  Kingdom ...                       

1,367 

Franco 

131 

The  two  principal  shipping  ports  of  carnauba  wax  are  Fortaleza 
and  Cajueiro  Island. 

The  average  statistical  value  of  carnauba  wax  per  kilo  was  1 ,627 
reis  in  1915,  1,914  reis  in  1916,  and  2,296  reis  in  1917.  The  latter 
figure  represents  about  26  cents  a  pound. 


COTTON. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Total  exportation      .  .                                                                 

Tans. 
5,228 
4,319 
762 

Tms. 
1,071 
1,033 

Tons. 
5,941 

5,198 

311 

175 

United  States      .          .                                                          

35 

147 

Most  of  the  cotton  is  shipped  from  Pernambuco,  Fortaleza,  Natal, 
and  Maranhao. 

63605— 18— Bull.  6 6 
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The  average  statistical  value  of  Brazilian  cotton  in  1915  was 
1,051  reis;  in  1916,  2,241  reis;  and  in  1917,  2,540  reis.  The  latter 
figure  represents  nearly  29  cents  a  pound. 


COTTON  SEED.i 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Total  exportation 

Tons. 
10,018 
9,286 

Tons. 

11,762 

11,761 

Tons. 
22, 882 

United  Kingdom 

GOLD  BARS. 

Total  exportation 

Grams. 
4,564,523 

Grams. 
4,377,892 

Grams. 
4,374,770 
2,273,897 
2,100,873 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

4,564,523 

4,350,973 

BRAZIL  NUTS.i 

Total  exportation 

Hectoli- 
ters. 

152,  211 
76,457 
75, 749 

Hectoli- 
ters. 
197,547 
129,368 
68,277 

Hectoli- 
ters. 
321,144 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

S^INS.i 

Total  exportation 

Tons. 
4,573 
4,470  1 
23 
67 
1 

Tons. 
3,758 
3,555 
89 

87 

i 

Tons. 

2,m 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 

1  Destination  in  1917  not  available. 

Of  the  total,  1,868  tons  were  goatskins,  749  tons  sheepskins,  26 
tons  lambskins,  190  tons  deerskins,  and  64  tons  not  specified. 
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THE   total  foreign   trade  of  Ecuador  for  the  fist  six  months 
of  1917  was  30,417,728  sucres,  represented  by  imports  to 
the  value  of  11,723,927  sucres,  and  exports  of  18,693,801 
sucres. 
In  figures  of  United  States  currency,  valuing  the  sucre  at  48.6  cents 
(10  sucres  =  £1),   the  foreign  trade  for  this  period  was:  Imports, 
$5,697,828;  exports,  $9,085,187;  total,  $14,783,015. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1916  was:  Imports, 
$9,330,171;  exports,  $17,569,691 ;  total,  $26,899,862. 

The  following  tables  show  the  countries  sharing  in  the  trade  of 
Ecuador  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917,  the  principal  articles  of 
import  and  export,  and  the  trade  by  ports,  the  values  being  given 
in  United  States  gold. 

IMPORTS   BY  COUNTRIES. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Spain 

France 

Italy 

Peru 

Panama 


1917,  first 
six  months. 


$3,333,293 

1,416,926 

302, 255 

187, 644 

109,425 

92,376 

64,048 


Chile 

Colombia 

China 

other  countries 

Total 


1917,  first 
;ix  months. 


$60, 551 
27, 226 
24,125 
79,959 


5, 697, 828 


IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 


Textiles,  other  than  silk 

Alimentary  substances 

Hardware 

Ready-made  clothing 

Paper  in  general 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Cordage 

Perfumery  and  toilet  articles 

Machinery 

Candles 

Mining  products 

Vegetables 

Boots,  shoes,  and  findin2;s. . . 

Wines  and  liquors 

Carriages  and  automobiles . . 

Crockery  and  glassware 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Hats 

Oils  in  general 


1917, first 
six  months. 


81,613,143 

849,095 

441,359 

307,038 

225,071 

218  722 

203,974 

172,964 

158, 208 

146,933 

142, 280 

141,446 

129,466 

118,428 

98,457 

97,493 

60,356 

54,560 

48,814 


Silk  textiles,  pure  or  mixed 

Paints  and  varnish 

Lumber 

Cement,  clay,  and  marble . . 

Musical  instruments 

Books,  blank  and  printed . . 

Live  animals 

Leather 

Jewelry 

Rubber,  manufactures  of. . 

Vessels 

Matches 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Money 

Grand  total 


1917,  first 
six  months. 


$47, 882 
46,117 
33,297 
32, 138 
26,824 
20, 663 
19,032 
14,427 
11,095 
6,963 
6,362 
2,252 
187, 291 


5, 682, 150 
15,678 
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1917,  first    ! 
six  months. 

1917, first 
six  months. 

Guayaquil 

55,201,045 
159,811 
111,698 
99, 672 

88, 693 

Tulcan 

$27,052 
5,716 

Bahia 

Chacras 

Manta 

Macara 

4,141 

Esmeraldas 

Puerto  Bolivar 

5,697,828 

EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 


I    1917, first 
six  months. 


United  States 

France 

Chile 

Spain 

Cuba 

United  Kingdom 
Panama 


S6, 952, 889 
1,130,210 
310, 135 
249, 705 
109,038 
101,551 
62, 476 


Colombia 

Peru 

Italy 

Other  countries 

Total 


1917. first 
six  months. 


$56,694 
50,478 
39,406 
22, 605 


9,085,187 


EXPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 


Cacao 

Panama  hats 

Ivory  nuts 

Coffee 

Hides  of  neat  cattle 

Cold  in  bars 

Wool,  animal  ani  vegetable. 

Rubber 

Mineral  earth 

Sole  leather 


1917,  first  six 
months. 


Tons. 


26,507 


7,813 

1.439 

607 


591 

178 

11 

120 


Value. 


$6,581,402 
490, 239 
369, 198 
329,904 
323, 621 
282, 937 
234,078 
160,923 
130, 413 
54,490 


Alimentary  substances 

Fruits,  fresh 

Straw,  toquilla  and  mocora. 
Miscellaneous 


Total. 
Reexports.. 


Grand  total. 


1917.  first  six 
months. 


Tons. 


Value. 


$33,897 
15, 135 
10, 651 
52, 272 


9,069,160 
16,027 


9,085,187 


Kxpoirrs  in'  ports. 


Guayaquil 

Bahia 

Manta 

Esmeraldas 

Puerto  Bolivar 

Tulcan 

Cayo 


1917,  first 
six  months. 


350,  ')7  I 
234,>0.i 
195,  SOI 
65,391 
51,313 
35, 166 


$8,115,684     Chaoras 


Miuhalilla.. 
Hallcnita. . . 
Manglarallo 

Total . 


1917, first 
sixmonths. 


$12, 206 
10,701 
7,584 
5, 955 


9,085,187 


s 
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THE  director  of  the  General  Office  of  Statistics  of  Salvador, 
Sexaor  P.  S.  Fonseca,  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  the 
Statistical  Annual  for  1917,  has  submitted  a  preliminary 
report  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  which  report 
shows  the  larger  details  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Re- 
pubUc  for  that  year.  The  total  value  of  imports  was  $6,869,276,  of 
which  the  Unitv^d  States  furnished  $4,260,373,  or  62  per  cent  of  the 
whole;  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,680,349;  France,  $310,151;  Japan, 
$211,830;  Italy,  $145,691;  and  Spain,  $140,806.  Sweden,  Chma. 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  Mexico,  and  the  Netherlands  supplied  im- 
ports of  lesser  amounts,  Germany  being  credited  with  imports  to 

the  value  of  $83. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  the  prewar  trade 
in  1913.  Out  of  a  total  importation  in  1913  of  $6,173,544  the  share 
of  the  United  States  was  $2,491,146,  or  a  little  over  40  per  cent, 
while  the  figure  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1917— i.  e.,  $1,603,846.  In  1913  the  imports  from  Germany 
were  $713,855;  from  France,  $418,111;  from  Italy,  $224,827;  and 
from  Belgium,  $204,195. 

On  the  export  side  the  total  in  1917  was  26,750,666  pesos  silver. 
The  average  exchange  value  of  the  silver  peso  for  the  year  1917  was 
approximately  60  cents.  United  States  gold,  on  which  basis  the  ex- 
ports would  be  about  $16,000,000,  which  represents  an  increase,  as 
compared  with  1916,  of  $4,400,000.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ports were  to  the  United  States— i.  e.,  16,068,433  pesos.  Exports 
to  the  other  leading  countries  were:  France,  5,587,905  pesos;  Italy, 
2,496,592  pesos;  Norway,  795,939  pesos;  United  Kingdom,  431,501 
pesos'  There  were  exports  of  lesser  amounts  to  Denmark,  Spam, 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  also  to  the  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries, to  Panama,  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

In  1913  the  total  of  Salvadorean  exports  in  United  States  gold 
was  a  little  short  of  $10,000,000,  of  which  $2,823,851  was  to  the 
United  States;  $2,030,346  to  France;  $1,208,377  to  Italy;  $705,608 
to  the  United  Kingdom;  $1,699,694  to  Germany;  and  $505,974  to 
Austria-Hungary.  The  last  two  mentioned  countries  do  not  app(>ar 
in  the  list  of  exports  for  1917. 

The  principal  export  was  cofl^ee,  amounting  to  36,253  metric  tons, 
of  which  onlv  235  tons  were  unclean  or  parchnuMit  coff"ee,  the  whole 
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valued  at  21,147,078  pesos  silver,  or  about  nine-tenths  of  the  value 
of  the  total  exports.  There  were  exported  also  200  tons  of  indigo 
and  5,297  tons  of  sugar,  each  worth  a  little  over  1,000,000  pesos. 
The  gold  and  silver  exports  amounted  together  to  something  over 
2,000,000  pesos.  There  were  also  exported  88  tons  of  balsam,  117 
tons  of  hides,  and  558  tons  of  henequen. 
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MINISTER    CALDERON    THE    GUEST    OF    ILLINOIS    CITIES. 

SENOR  DON  IGNACIO  CALDERON,  minister  of  Bolivia  at 
Washington,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  on 
May  22,  1918,  by  the  Mid-Day  Luncheon  Club  of  Springfield, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  addition  to  the  full 
membership  of  the  club,  there  were  present  about  250  members  of 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  Association  and  other  invited  guests,  so 
that  the  spacious  banquet  hall  was  crowded  to  capacity.  The  min- 
ister delivered  an  inspiring  address,  his  subject  being  ''The  Future 
of  South  America  m  Relation  to  the  World  War,"  and  according  to 
the  local  press  accounts  he  frequently  elicited  such  rounds  of  ap- 
plause from  the  appreciative  audience  that  he  was  compelled  to 
pause  until  the  enthusiasm  had  waned  sufficiently  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed. Among  the  musical  features  of  the  program  were  the  singing 
by  the  entire  audience  of  ''The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  the  ren- 
dition by  the  orchestra  of  the  Bolivian  national  hynm.  Following 
the  luncheon  and  late  in  the  afternoon  the  distinguished  visitors 
were  taken  to  see  the  tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  where  a  brief  pro- 
gram of  exercises  was  carried  out,  and  in  the  course  of  which  Min- 
ister Calderon  reverently  placed  a  wreath  on  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
greatly  beloved  statesman  and  President. 

Miss  Elena  Calderon,  the  minister's  daughter,  who  accompanied 
him,  was  the  guest  during  her  stay  in  Springfield  of  Miss  Florence 
Lowden,  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Illinois,  at  the  Executive  Man- 
sion. One  of  the  gracious  tributes  j)aid  to  Miss  CalchM'on  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit,  on  the  day  following  the  luncheon,  to  the  great 
j)lant  of  the  Illinois  Watch  Co.,  when  the  president  of  the  company 
presented  to  the  minister's  (hiughter  a  beautiful  and  dainty  gojd 
wrist  watch  as  a  souvenir  of  her  visit  to  the  capital  of  Illinois. 

On  the  afternoon  following  the  day  of  the  luncheon  Minister  Cal- 
deron and  Miss  Calderon,  accompanied  by  the  president  of  the 
Springfield  Mid-Day  Luncheon  Club,  motored  to  the  city  of  Decatur, 
111.,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Decatur  City  Club  at  a  recep- 
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tion  at  the  Country  Club  that  evenmg  and  at  a  public  luncheon  given 
in  their  honor  the  following  day,  upon  which  occasion  the  minister 
again  made  one  of  his  impressive  addresses. 


THE    WOMEN  S    INTERNATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    PAN    AMERICA. 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  doubtless  recall  that  at  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Conference  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress, 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  27,  1915,  to  January  8,  1916, 
a  resolution  was  passed  creating  a  Women's  International  Committee 
for  Pan  America.  The  object  in  view,  according  to  the  resolution, 
was — 

The  intelligent  distribution  in  the  various  countries  of  the  published  proceedings 
of  the  conference  and  the  keeping  alive  of  the  objects  of  the  first  conference  by  cor- 
respondence or  otherwise,  so  that  in  future  a  more  permanent  women's  organization 
is  established,  there  may  be  a  group  of  women  in  various  countries  in  this  hemisphere 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  efforts  of  the  first  conference  and  an  interest  in  its  purpose. 

The  organization  and  development  of  this  committee  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Committee  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  is  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Levin  Swiggett  is  execu- 
tive secretary. 

A  meeting  of  the  auxiliary  committee  was  held  June  14,  1918,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  William  C.  Gorgas  in  honor 
of  Mme.  Eugenia  de  Toledo  Herrarte,  of  Guatemala,  and  Mme. 
Blanche  Z.  de  Baralt,  of  Cuba;  and,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
executive  secretary,  there  are  45  members  of  the  international 
committee,  appointed  from  19  countries,  the  countries  having  from 
one  to  five  members  each.  Tlie  plan  is  to  eventually  have  five  mem- 
bers from  each  Republic,  giving  the  organization  a  total  membership 
of  105.  So  far  only  Argentina  and  Guatemala  have  their  full  quota. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  Bulletin 
recently  received  a  commmiication  from  La  Paz,  which  states  that 
the  three  members  of  the  international  committee  from  Bolivia — 
viz,  Sehoras  Esther  G.  de  Sanjhies,  Sara  G.  de  Gutierrez,  and  Hor- 
tencia  M,  de  Zallez — held  their  first  formal  meeting  March  11,  1918. 


BRAZILIAN    PAN    AMERICAN    COMMISSION. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  the  American 
ambassador  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  received 
a  copy  of  a  recent  presidential  decree,  among  the  provisions  of  which 
is  a  section  instituting  a  BraziUan  Pan  American  Commission.  The 
adoption  of  this  measure  by  the  Brazilian  Government  is  an  hnportant 
step  in  the  develoi)ment  of  inter-American  i-elations.  It  is  expected 
that  the  new  commission  will  prove  a  valua])le  aid  to  the  Pan  Ameri- 
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can  Union  in  securing  reliable  information  concerning  conditions  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  Brazilian  Republic. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of  the  section  referrred  to : 

A  Pan  American  Commission  is  hereby  instituted  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  under  the  control  of  the  Director  General  of  Diplomatic,  Consular,  and 
Economic  Affairs,  by  virtue  of  article  10  of  the  resolution  of  August  11,  1910,  o'  the 
Fourth  International  American  Conference,  concluded  and  signed  at  Buenos  Aires, 
concerning  the  reorganization  of  the  Union  of  the  American  Republics,  and  already 
approved  by  the  National  Congress  by  decree  No.  2,881,  of  November  9,  1914.  This 
commission  shall  be  directed  by  a  director  of  section  of  the  department,  specially 
designated  by  the  minister  for  this  purpose,  which  measure  entails  the  inclusion  of 
one  more  officer  of  this  class  on  the  staff  of  the  department.  To  aid  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  the  director  shall  have  two  officers  belonging  to  the  staff  of  the 
department,  it  being  understood  that  these  officers  are  not  to  receive  any  special 
compensation.  The  commission  shall  be  subordinated  for  all  purposes  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  present  regulations. 

This  commission,  which  shall  carry  on  its  work  in  close  connection  with  similar 
commissions  established  in  the  capitals  of  the  other  Republics  of  the  continent,  in 
the  terms  of  the  said  resolution,  shall  have  the  following  duties: 

(a)  To  promote  the  approval  of  the  resolutions  and  conventions  adopted  by  the 
international  American  conferences. 

(6)  To  supply  the  Pan  American  Union  at  Washington,  promptly  and  correctly, 
with  all  such  data  as  may  be  required  by  that  organization  for  the  performance  of 
its  work. 

(c)  To  present  on  its  own  initiative  whatever  projects  it  may  deem  convenient  and 
conducive  to  the  ends  of  the  same  union,  and  exercise  any  other  functions  with  which 
it  may  be  invested  by  the  Government  to  the  same  ends. 

(d)  To  furnish  copies  of  such  documents  of  the  commission  as  may  be  required  to 
form  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  minister. 


A   MEETING    IN    THE    INTEREST    OF    SPANISH    AND    PORTUGUESE 

LITERATURE. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin 
America  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  litera- 
ture was  held  at  the  National  Arts  Club,  New  York,  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  31,  1918.  This  committee,  while  organized  by  the  churches 
which  sustain  missions  in  the  countries  south  of  the  United  States, 
is  incidentally  engaged  in  circulating  all  kinds  of  wholesome  literature, 
and  hence  its  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  two  languages  men- 
tioned. Desiring  to  relate  its  work  with  that  of  other  agencies  in 
the  Latin  American  field,  the  officers  of  the  committee  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  such  agencies  to  a  common  meeting  with  the  view  of 
closer  cooperation. 

The  meeting  began  with  a  luncheon,  at  which  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  was  host.  Numerous  representatives  of  periodicals  and 
publishing  houses  were  present,  as  were  prominent  Latin  Americans 
and  others  interested  in  the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  between 
all  the  American  Republics.     The  opening  address  was  made  by 
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Director  General  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  Ameircan  Union,  who  spoke  of 
the  growing  cordiahty  shown  in  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  American  Republics  and  urged  the  importance 
of  a  cooperative  movement  in  literature  m  all  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Dr.  Enrique  Gil,  now  practicing  law  in  the 
United  States  and  representing  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos  Aires,  spoke  of 
his  recent  trip  to  Buenos  Aires  and  of  many  evidences  of  cordial  good 
will  toward  the  United  States  manifested  during  his  sojourn  there. 
Dr.  Vicente  de  Moraes,  of  Brazil,  and  Dr.  Ernesto  F.  Aleman,  of 
Argentina,  both  strongly  emphasized  the  developing  friendship 
between  the  Americas  as  seen  by  closer  literary  and  commercial  rela- 
tions. Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton  presented  the  pomt  of  view  of  the 
publishers  of  school  books,  and  Miss  L.  E.  Elliott  that  of  the  maga- 
zine editor.  Dr.  Peter  H.  Goldsmith  explained  the  work  of  the 
Inter-American  Division  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  International 
Conciliation,  which  is  occupied  not  only  with  the  translation  and 
republication  of  magazme  articles,  and  which  has  lately  begun  the 
publication  of  Inter-America,  a  magazine  appearing  alternately  in 
Spanish  and  English,  but  also  with  the  production  of  books,  par- 
ticularly those  bearmg  on  international  questions.  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  Mr.  S.  G.  Inman,  Dr.  G.  B.  Winton,  and  Dr.  Juan  Orts-Gon- 
zalez,  officers  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation,  explamed  the  various 
activities  of  the  committee;  and  after  a  delightful  session  lasting  over 
two  hours  the  meeting  adjourned,  most  pleasant  relations  having  been 
established  among  the  representatives  of  the  varied  interests  thus 
gathered  together  for  the  first  time. 


PLANS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    SHIPPING    BOARD. 

On  June  10,  1918,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  delivered  a  notable  address  before  the  stu- 
dents of  Notre  Dame  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
program  and  achievements  of  the  board.  In  the  light  of  the  tremen- 
dous development  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year  under  the  stimulus  of  national  necessity,  Mr. 
Hurley's  statements  relative  to  the  future  plans  may  be  taken  as 
conservative  and  authoritative.  The  following  brief  excerpts  from 
his  address  should  be  of  special  interest  to  the  people  of  Latin  America: 

We  have  a  total  of  819  shipways  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  819  a  total  of  751 
(all  of  which  except  90  are  completed)  are  being  utilized  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  for  the  building  of  American  merchant  ships. 

In  1919  the  average  tonnage  of  steel,  wood,  and  concrete  ships  continuously  building 
on  each  way  should  be  about  6,000  tons.  If  we  are  using  751  ways  on  cargo  ships, 
and  can  average  three  ships  a  year  per  way,  we  should  turn  out  in  one  year  13,518,000 
tons,  which  is  more  than  has  been  turned  out  by  Great  Britain  in  any  five  years  of 
her  history. 
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When  all  our  wood,  steel,  and  concrete  shipyards  are  thoroughly  organized,  with  a 
keel  laid  on  each  of  the  819  ways,  our  fabricating  plants  driving  ahead  at  full  speed 
and  employees  more  thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of  ship  construction,  it  is  estimated 

that  we  can  turn  out  from  each  way  more  than  three  ships  a  year. 

*  *  -x-  -x-  ■*  *  -x- 

If  in  1919-20  we  have  the  passenger  and  cargo  tonnage  we  have  planned,  we  will 
be  in  position  to  establish  a  weekly  passenger  service  between  New  York  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  east  coast;  La  Guaira,  the  port  of 
Caracas,  on  the  north  coast;  and  weekly  service  to  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  On  the  west  coast  we  now 
have  two  fast  passenger  steamers  plying  between  New  York  and  Valparaiso.  These 
are  the  first  to  carry  the  American  flag  on  that  route.  They  have  cut  the  time  between 
these  two  important  cities  from  27  to  18  days — a  saving  of  9  days. 

Mexico  and  our  Central  American  neighbors  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Salva- 
dor and  Costa  Rica  must  all  have  the  very  best  passenger  and  cargo  service,  as  must  all 
of  our  South  American  neighbors.  We  have  planned  the  class  of  steamers  required  for 
this  service.  The  type  will  serve  our  Latin  American  friends  in  a  manner  that  they 
have  never  been  served  before,  but  which  they  are  entitled  to.  With  the  wonderful 
resources  which  these  countries  have  their  products  should  be  distributed  in  the 
world's  markets,  and  they  should  have  sufficient  ships  at  their  disposition  and  at  such 
rates  that  will  enable  them,  when  it  is  necessary,  to  sell  their  products  in  competition 
with  other  nations.  This  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  receive  their  share  of 
profits,  which  will  permit  them  to  further  develop  their  countries. 


THE    COLOMBIAN    EXHIBITION    AT   NEWARK,    N.  J. 

On  May  20,  1918,  the  Museum  Association  and  the  Free  Pubhc 
Library  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  formally  inaugurated  the  Colombian 
Exhibition,  an  enterprise  designed  to  illustrate  the  resources  and 
the  business  and  social  conditions  of  the  Repubhc  of  Colombia. 
The  venture  has  the  approval  and  promised  cooperation  of  Senor 
Dr.  Carlos  Adolfo  Urueta,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  Colombia  to  the  United  States;  Dr.  Aurelio  Rued  a 
Acosta,  consul  general  of  Colombia  at  New  York;  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museums;  the  Pan  American  Union;  the  United  Fruit 
(Jo.,  New  York;  and  various  persons  and  firms  prominent  in  Colombian 
business  circles,  as  well  as  scientists  and  investigators  interested  in 
the  economic,  mineral,  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country, 
and  in  its  fauna  and  flora.  The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  exhibition 
was  set  out  by  its  organizers  as  follows: 

We  purpose  to  illustrate  Colombian  resources  and  her  economic,  business,  and 
trade  conditions;  her  possibilities  of  develo])ment  l)y  American  capital;  the  products 
she  now  exports  and  those  she  can  and  will  export  when  her  internal  transport  facili- 
ties are  properly  developed. 

Objects  will  be  labeled  with  the  name  of  exhibitor  or  donor  and  such  facts  as'  he 
desires  to  give.  Advertising  matter  supplied  by  Colombian  interests  and  by  steam- 
ship lines,  banks,  exporters,  and  importers  will  be  distributed.  The  only  cost  to 
an  exhibitor  will  be  that  of  assembling  his  exhibit  and  transportation. 

We  ask  you  to  send  us,  as  gifts  or  loans,  representative  samples  (if  iiiulcrial  now 
exported  from  or  imported  into  Colombia;  notes  on  business  metliod.s  suiting  the 
conditions  of  South  American  trade;  maps,  political,  commercial,  geographical,  and 
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agricultural;  pictures  of  buildings,  city  streets,  factories,  railway  stations,  docks, 
school  houses,  plantations,  etc.;  books  and  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
country;  and  samples  of  its  products  of  all  kinds. 

We  also  ask  for  examples  of  the  art  of  the  common  people,  the  home  weaving, 
basket  making,  pottery,  metal  work,  wood  carving,  etc.,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
There  must  be  much  of  this  material.  It  might  command  a  ready  sale  here  if  brought 
into  notice. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  exhibition  President 
Wilson  manifested  his  interest  in  the  undertaking  by  sending  the 
following  telegram: 

May  20,  1918. 
Richard  C.  Jenkinson, 

Vice  President  Board  of  Trustees,  Public  Library,  and 

Trustee  of  the  Newark  Museums,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  exhibit  illustrative  of  the  people, 
the  life  and  the  resources  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing to  you  and  to  your  coworkers  in  the  organization  of  this  notable  international 
work  the  hearty  interest  I  feel  in  the  enterprise.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
welcome  with  sincere  appreciation  every  opportunity  to  testify  their  friendly  sym- 
pathy wdth  the  kindred  peoples  of  the  Western  World  and  their  admiration  for  the 
public  spirit  which  has  led  the  Latin  American  Commonwealths  to  achieve  their  way 
to  self  development  and  to  the  development  of  their  well-nigh  boundless  resources, 
thus  demonstrating  their  title  to  a  station  in  the  forefront  of  the  modern  progress  of 
free  communities.  This  is  eminently  true  of  Colombia,  for  whose  country  and  people 
my  fellow  countrymen  have  ever  felt  the  warmest  friendship  and  whose  well-being  is 
of  the  utmost  interest  to  them.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the  important  mate- 
rial interests  of  Colombia  and  the  United  States  have  been  so  ably  advanced  by  your 
many  associates,  Colombians  and  Americans  alike,  in  the  good  work  of  building  up 
an  enduring  structure  of  mutually  beneficial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
of  which  the  present  exhibit  is  typical.  I  wish  all  success  for  your  undertaking, 
which  I  am  confident  will  mark  an  important  stage  of  the  high  part  which  Colombia 
and  this  country  must  take  in  the  world's  near  commercial  future. 

WooDROw  Wilson. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  many  interesting  objects  exhibited  is 
beyond  the  space  limits  of  this  account,  but  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  following: 

An  excellent  collection  of  maps  of  Colombia,  including  detail  maps 
of  different  sections,  maps  showing  the  country's  geographic  relation 
to  North  and  Central  America  and  to  the  rest  of  South  America; 
detail  maps  of  the  Magdalena  River;  a  large  products  map  of  Colom- 
bia, executed  in  the  Newark  Museums,  showing  the  country's  })rod- 
ucts  in  color  and  symbol,  etc.;  also  maps  and  traffic  engineers'  map 
charts  of  the  most  immediately  projected  railways  according  to  recent 
surveys. 

Drugs  and  fruits  (from  the  Columbia  University  collection) ;  staple 
grains  and  flowers  of  Colombia;  preserved  fruits;  oil  from  recent  oil 
"strikes"  and  oil  from  seepage  indications  in  various  locations; 
Panama  hats  in  various  stages  of  manufacture. 

Birds  from  the  collection  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  butterflies. 
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Objects  of  daily  and  ceremonial  use  from  Schmidt  &  Weise's 
collections  of  aboriginal  Indian  tribes  of  Colombia  (from  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History).  Also  a  smaU  but  excellent  collection 
of  prehistoric  pottery  and  gold  ornaments  from  Antioquia. 

Handmade  lace  and  silverware;  Indian  wood  carvings  of  minia- 
ture figures;  feather  work,  landscapes,  birds,  etc. 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  books  published  in  Colombia. 

Samples  of  Colombia's  exports  to  the  United  States,  such  as  tagua 
nuts,  rubber,  balata,  coffee,  etc. 

CoUection  of  paintings  executed  by  a  Colombian  lady  showing 
many  varieties  of  orchids  found  in  the  Colombian  forests. 

Hundreds  of  photographs  showing  Colombian  cities,  towns,  busi- 
ness houses,  banks,  churches,  public  buildings,  etc. 

The  exhibition  wiU  close  by  the  end  of  June  to  be  reopened  in 
September,  and  the  exhibits  will  be  of  stiU  wider  scope  by  additions 
from  the  Colombian  Government,  from  various  large  exporting  and 
importing  houses,  and  a  large  coUection  of  books,  maps,  etc.,  hitherto 
unavailable.  

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS  ACTS  ON 
CERTAIN  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC    CONGRESS. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  among  other  important  matters  acted  upon 
was  the  report  of  Committee  M,  to  which  had  been  referred  certain 
recommendations  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress 
relative  to  educational  matters  in  the  countries  composing  the  Pan 
American  Union.  We  herewith  reproduce  the  gist  of  the  recom- 
mendations together  with  the  statement  of  the  final  action  taken 
by  the  association  regarding  each,  as  published  in  the  buUetm  of  the 
association  in  its  February -March  number: 

Recommendation  XV  of  the  congress:  That  the  curriculum  of 
study  in  the  schools  of  American  Republics  include  instruction  in 
the  life  and  achievements  of  the  founders  and  statesmen  of  all  the 
States  of  the  continent.  Voted  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  he 
committee  favoring  the  establishment  of  such  instruction  m  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  leaving  to  the  competent  authori- 
ties the  proper  preparatory  work  in  the  lower  schools. 

Recommendation  XVI  of  the  congress:  That  the  United  States 
universities  provide  chairs  of  the  growth  and  ideals  of  the  Latm- 
American  nations,  and  that  similar  chairs  be  established  m  Latin 
America  on  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Voted  to  approve  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  favoring  the  establishment  ot 
suitable   elective   courses    to    be   supervised   by    existing   academic 
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departments;  recognizing  also  the  desirability  that  institutions  in 
the  United  States  in  a  position  to  do  so  should  establish  special 
chairs  of  Latin-American  history  and  culture,  and  that  institutions 
in  Latin  America  take  similar  action. 

Recommendation  XVII :  That  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish  language 
be  made  general  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
English  language  in  Latin-American  schools;  and  that  both  be 
taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  customs,  history,  litera- 
ture, and  social  customs. 

As  this  recommendation  deals  primarily  with  school  instruction, 
the  committee  confined  itself  to  approving  the  principles  involved, 
and  the  association  voted  to  recommend  that  instruction  in  the 
Spanish  language  and  literature,  with  some  reference  to  the  institu- 
tions and  history  of  the  Latin-American  countries  be  introduced  in 
the  schools  of  this  country  so  far  as  this  can  be  adequately  done. 

Recommendation  XVIII:  That  the  study  of  sociology  be  intro- 
duced in  all  American  universities. 

No  action  was  taken. 

The  following  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  association: 

XXII:  That  a  department  of  education  be  established  in  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  the  publication  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese of  pedagogical  writings  important  to  American  countries  (and 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas  upon  education.) 

XXIII:  That  courses  in  international  law  be  established  in  every 
university. 

XXV.  That  the  study  of  the  constitutions  of  all  American  Repub- 
lics be  given  a  specific  place  in  all  institutions  of  learning. 
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THE  HAWAII  NATIONAL 
PARK 


OF  the  17  national  j)arks  and  22  so-called  national  "monu- 
ments" under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  United  States  De])artment  of  the  Interior, 
the  Hawaii  National  Park,  created  by  act  of  Congress, 
approved  August  1,  1916,  is  unic(ue.  There  is  no  public  or  national 
reservation  like  it  elsewhere  in  the  world.  From  the  time  tliat  the 
United  States  (lovernment,  in  1S32,  set  aside  as  a  national  park  and 
reservation  a  certain  area  in  tlie  State  of  Arkansas,  which  included 
the  celebrated  hot  springs,  to  the  establishment  of  Mount  McKinlev 
National  Park  in  1917,  its  policy  lias  been  to  conserve  in  this  manner 
onl}'  such  areas  or  regions  which  embrace  within  their  bounds  some 
one  or  more  great  natural  jjhenomcna,  uiuisually  grand  scenic  fea- 
tures, or  special  facilities  for  the  preservation  of  interesting  native 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  In  some  instances  a  innnbei'  of  these  fea- 
tures are  combined,  as  has  been  shown  in  descriptions  of  the  various 
national  parks  lieretofore  dealt  with  in  this  series  of  articles.  But 
from  the  standpoint  of  rarity  and  scientific  interest  the  Hawaii  park 
excels  them  all,  for  its  limits  include,  among  many  other  rare  and 
interesting  things,  three  immense  volcanoes,  two  of  which  are  really 
active  and  the  third  lechnicaJly  so.  The  entire  reservation  includes 
four  tracts  of  land  totaling  an  area  of  7"), 29.")  acres,  aiul  within  it  ai'c 
located    the  world-famous  volcanoes  of  Kilauea,  Mauna  Loa,   and 

Ibih'akah-i. 

These  volcanoes,  to  cpiote  from  the  1917  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  ''are  wholly  uni(|ue  of  theii-  kind,  I  he 
most  famous  in  the  world  of  science,  and  tiie  most  coni  imiou^h  , 
variously,  and  harmlessly  acti\-e  volcanoes  on  eaith.  Kilauea  crater 
has  been  nearly  contimiously  acti\-e  with  a  h-ike  or  hikes  of  molten 
hi\'M  for  :i  century.  Nbuina  l.oa  is  tlic  h'lrgesl  ad  i\('  \-oh'ano  and 
mountain  mass  in  the  worhb  with  «>ruj)tions  about  once  a  (h'ca(h', 
and  has  poured  out  more  lava  (hiring  the  last  century  than  any  other 
volr'jiiio.  lb'deakah-1  is  a  niountjiin  mass  1(1.00(1  feci  high,  with  a 
tremendous  crater  in  its  summit  S  miles  in  (haniclci-  aii<l  ."..ooo  feci 
deep,  with  many  high  hiva  cones  built  up  inside  the  crater.  It  is 
probidiiy  ihe  largest  of  all  known  craters  among  xnlcanoes  llnit  aic 
lechnically  known  a>acli\('. 

The  remarkable  region  which  end)race^  two  of  t  he--e  \(i|c;inoes  as 
well  ;i-,  numerous  other  unu-u;d  fejitures  was  compreliensi\  ely 
7!)1 


I'linto."  by  the  Gcophysicul  Laboratory,  CarncRie  Institution  of  Washington. 

VIEWS  OF  VOLCANIC  ACTIVITIKS  ON  KILAUEA,  HAWAII  XATIUNAT,  PARK. 

op;  A  near  view  of  the  celebrated  lava  lake  of  Kilauea,  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  crater  forming;  the  background.    Bottom: 
Curious  ropy  formations  of  flowing  molten  lava  on  the  floor  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea. 
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descrih(>(l   by   Mr.    Lorriti   A.   Thui-stoii.   socrctarv   of   the  Trail   and 
Mountain  Club  of  Hawaii,  in  an  ai'ticic  publislicd  by  the  Mid-Pacific      j 
Magazine  in  IIM  1.      Mi-,  'riiiir-ton  wrutc  with  the  view  of  advocating;      ! 
the  ])lan  of  sotting  aside  this  area  for  a  national  park,  and  the  follow- 
ing descriptions  of  the  two  volcanoes,  the  great  lake  of  molten  lava, 
and  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  are  taken   almost    entirely  from    his      I 
article.  ! 

Kilauea  is  the  largest  active  volcano  in   the  woihh      ll    is  also  the 
onl\-   Ndlcaiio   which   i)Ossesscs  as  a   rei,ndar  feature  a   molten   lake  of       I 
boiling  la\  a.      It  i^  also  the  most  accessible  and  safest  for  observation       i 
and   study    of   any    volcano,   its   action   being   continuons   and   com- 
j)aratively    gentle,    the    oidy    e.\j)losive    eruption    on    record    having 
occurred    in    1780.     Furthermore.    i(    is    not    at    the    top   of   a   steej)       ; 
mountain,  like  Vesuvius  or  Ktna.      It    is  a   >ink   in   the  middle  of  a       ! 
plain.       In    1S2;^,    wiien    first    seen    by    while    men.    the    main    walN    of        \ 
this  sink  were  900  feet  high,  with  an  inner  pit  or  snd<  from    Kio  to       j 
600  f(M>t  deeper.     The  outer  walls  are  now  about  400  f(H't  high,  while       I 
the  inner  pit   varies  from  nothing  to   I. ()()()  feet   in  (h'pth.  | 

The   volcano   is   formed    by   a   colunm    of   molten   lava,   extending 
upward  from  the  interior  of  th(>  earth  from  an  unknown  de])th.     The 
toj)  of  the  colunm   has  risen   to  a   maximum   ch'Natioii   of    l.llllll   fcc't        j 
above  sea  level,  and.  by  successive  overllows,  has  bmlt  U|)  tiie  sur-       | 
rounding  country  to  ihi>  h'vel.     Although  it  was  formerly  5  miles  in       ' 
(hanu'ter,   by  cooling  at    the  sides  it    has  been   rechiced   to  something 
less   than   .'!   niih's   in   (hameler.      Portions  of    the   upper  end   of   this 
column  are  \  i-ihh'  as  •'lakes"  of   boiling  la\a.      .V--  many  a^   Id  lakes       j 
\\ithin   the  oulcf  walU  of  llie  main  >ink.  or  I'raler.  Iiaxc  been  \  i~>il)l(»       | 
at    once.      Thi^  column   of   molten    la\a    i>   in    more   or   less  constant        1 
motion,  either  rising  or  falling.  ' 

The  wall-  within  which  tin--  cohnnn  of  la\a  ri^e>  and  falls  form 
the  outer  \\n\\>  of  I  he  main  crater.  W'Ikmi  it  ri>es  higher  than  the 
-urronnding  banks  ii  o\-erllows  and  causes  what  is  known  as  a  lava 
Mow.  Xo  top  o\-erllow  lia^  e-cape<l  bevoml  the  wall  of  the  main  ] 
<-rater  in  historic  times.  Nbire  fre(piently,  liowe\er.  the  |>re■^--ur(^  on 
thf  wall.-^  of  i-oek  surrounding  the  li(piid  colunm  become^  >(>  great 
thai  they  give  way,  the  la\a  forcing  its  wa\  out  ihroULdi  a  c;i\il\  or 
cleft,  sometime-  entirely  underground  and  >ometime-~  breaking  | 
through  fo  the  surface  beyond  the  conrmi--  of  the  crater.  I'mler- 
ground  Hows  are  (piile  frcfpicnl.  hul  IIow~~  which  break  (hroiigh  lo 
tlie  surface  have  occurred  siufc  the  volcano  wa>  lir-^l  s<-en  b\  while 
iiK^n  oidy  in  1S2:{,   \s:v2,  Is  Id.  and   Isc.s. 

When  thf  colunm  of  Ia\a  i>  dr.inird  off  l)\  a  flow  emerging  al  .-i 
l«>vver  level.  Ihe  lo|»  recedes  dow  n  w  .a  rd.  -oinet  iine-  a-  nnnh  a--  1  .ddd 
feet;  the  stirroimding  banks  fnll  m.  and  I  he  congcahd  -urface  and 
mns.He.s  of  rock  and  d<'-bri-  whi<||,  in  ri-^ing,  it  has  forced  up  ahead  ol 
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Photos  by  the  Geonhysical  Laboratory.  CorncRic  Institutiou  of  \Viu.Uii.KU,ii. 

CLOSK  VIEWS  OF  KILAUKA'S  LAVA    LAKK,  HAWAII  NATM'NAl.   I'AKk. 

near  the  center  of  the  great  lake  oi  niultcii  lava. 
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it,  sometimes  to  a  heiglit  of  300  feet  above  the  molten  surface,  follow 
it  down  in  such  chaotic  ruin  as  is  almost  inconceivable.  In  this 
manner  a  hill  in  the  air  300  feet  high  becomes  a  hole  in  the  ground  as 
much  as  1,000  feet  deep  and  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  21  niilos  in 
diameter  within  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  area  covered  by  the  "breakdowns"  varies  greatly.  At  one 
time  the  area  was  5  miles  in  diameter,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  old 
fault  walls,  still  standing.  As  late  as  1S6S  the  area  of  subsidence 
was  over  2  miles  in  diameter.  Sometimes  several  years  intervene 
between  these  breakdowns,  sometimes  months,  and  at  times  the 
column  rises  and  falls  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  hours.  Tlie  last 
overflow  from  the  top  of  the  column  onto  the  main  floor  of  the  crater 
was  in  Jidy,  1894.  A  breakdown  then  occurred,  the  surface  of  the 
column  sinking  by  stages,  leaving  a  yawning  pit  approximately 
1,000  feet  deep  and  1,200  feet  in  diameter. 

After  a  breakdown  the  chasm  through  which  the  lava  was  drained 
off  becomes  sealed  or  blocked,  the  molten  lava  rises  from  below, 
and  the  cycle  begins  again.  The  inner  pit,  formed  by  the  breakdown 
of  1894,  lias  ])(«('n  tilling  during  the  ])ast  years,  and  in  Febnniry,  1910, 
the  top  of  llic  column  was  within  To  feet  of  the  rim,  manifesting 
itself  as  a  furiously-  boiling  lake  about  800  feet  in  (iianictci'.  Since 
then  it  lias  been  successively  rising  and  falling. 

^Vll(■n(■v(•|•  the  lake  sinks  the  walls  fall  in.  Sonic  of  the  wall 
masses  are  so  large  and  porous  that  they  im})rison  enough  air  to 
keep  them  afloat,  sometimes  for  months,  thus  forming  lloating 
islands  of  lock.  ( )nc  of  thoc  i-laiids  was  foi-nicd  in  I',)ll .  which  was 
30  feet  above  the  lava  level  and  ahout   2oO  feet  long. 

The  second  great  volcanic  cr.-ilcr.  locally  known  as  Mokuaweoweo. 

is  generally  called  the  Nolcai f  Maiina  Loa  licc.-ni^c  of  ii^  location 

at  the  top  oj  that  niounlain  at  an  cle\alion  of  l-'l.ttTo  feet  ahovc 
sea  level.  It  is  a  little  --iiiallcr  than  Kilaiica.  heing  -'I  miles 
in  diainctei-  and  the  oiilci'  wall  MKI  feet  in  height.  It  is  the 
s«'c<(nd  largot  acti\c  \olcaiio  in  the  uorld.  Although  onl\-  "JO 
iMi]e>  from  Kilailea  and  of  the  same  sink-like  t\|ie  ni  ;i|)|»eaiance,  it 
i>  onl}  intei-mittenlly  acti\e.  and  then  \iolcnll\  >o,  throwing  M|) 
jets  and  fountains  of  lava  fioni  KM)  to  sdd  feet  in  height .  and  sending 
forth  gigantic  Hows  of  la\a  e\  civ  few  veais.  .Since  |.s;;_'  |  hcl'c  lia\(' 
been  I L'  llow>  Ironi  M(d\ii.iw  enw  en.  hoides  nunieroiis  jicfiods  of 
intense  a<-tivily  in  the  cialer,  the  lav;i  from  whnh  did  not  hre.ak 
through  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  mountain  The  la>l  two  llow> 
were  in  1899  and  I'.IOT.  'I'lirce  of  ihe  !_'  Hows  reached  the  sc.-i.  The 
How  of  I8r)9  Was  typical  of  the  gigantic  exhibit  ions  of  jinw  ei  peiindi- 
cally  given  by  Mokuaweoweo.  This  How  hi-oke  out  ihimigh  the 
side  of  the  mountain  at  an  elc\atliUi  of  |(l.."»(l(l  feet.  ;ind  rail  to  the 
sea,  a  distance  of  .'{:{  niile>,  in  S  days.  'I'lic  following  de-ciipi  ion 
is  given  by  several  teliable  observers: 


Plii.toa  by  J.  J.  ^Villiariis.  H..ri.,liilu. 

SCKNES   IN     IllK    \()l,l  ANIC    liKLloNS    til     HAWAII    NAllnNAl.    lAKlv. 

Upper:  A  i'ream  ol  liquid  lava  cascading  into  a  pool  of  watiT.     riiotographcd  ut  the  lime  uf  the  great  lava  How  of  1881' 

Lower:  A  cone  on  the  northeast  ridge  of  Mauna  Loa. 
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There  was  a  fountain  of  white-hot  molten  stone  rising  hundreds 
of  feet  into  the  air  and  falHng  with  a  continual  roar.  Liquid  lava 
could  be  seen  issuing  from  a  crater  200  feet  in  diameter,  spouting  up 
to  a  height  of  300  or  400  feet.  It  was  somewhat  inconstant,  at  one 
time  being  very  high  and  narrow  at  the  top,  and  then  quite  broad 
with  a  lower  altitude.  The  noise  was  like  that  of  an  ascending 
rocket  and  occasionally  like  discharges  of  artillery.  The  lava 
rushed  out  of  the  subterranean  passages  with  great  velocity  at  a 
white  heat  and  as  thin  as  water.  The  lava  stream  covered  a  great 
area,  the  front  being  fed  through  narrow  canals  which  the  rushing 
streams  melted  and  cut  for  themselves.  One  of  these  great  lava 
streams  is  described  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Alexander,  former  chief  of  the 
Hawaiian  Survey  Department,  as  follows: 

The  stream  had  worn  for  itself  a  deep,  well-defined  channel,  varying  from  20  to 
50  feet  in  \vidth,  and  was  10  to  15  feet  deep.  But  the  stream  was  in  reality  much 
wider  than  this,  for  the  banks  on  either  side  were  undermined  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Often  we  met  with  openings  in  the  crust,  through  which  we  could  see  the 
rushing  torrent  a  few  feet  or  even  inches  below  our  feet.  We  saw  actual  waves  and 
spray  of  liquid  lava.  As  its  surges  rolled  back  from  the  inclosing  walls  or  rock,  they 
curled  over  and  broke  like  combers  on  the  reef.  Its  forms,  however,  were  bolder 
and  more  picturesque  than  those  of  running  water  on  account  of  its  being  a  heavier 
and  more  tenacious  fluid. 

Now  passed  a  cascade,  then  a  whii-lpool,  then  a  smooth,  majestic  river,  then  a  series 
of  rapids,  tossing  their  waves  like  a  stormy  sea;  now  rolling  into  lurid  caverns,  the 
roofs  of  which  were  hung  with  red-hot  stalactites,  and  then  under  arches  which  it  had 
thrown  over  itself  *  *  *  As  the  descent  became  more  gradual  (8  or  10  miles  down), 
the  torrent  changed  its  color,  first  to  rose  color,  then  to  a  dark  blood-red;  its  surface 
began  to  gather  a  grayish  scum,  and  large  drifting  masses  became  frequent.  It  now 
began  to  separate  with  numerous  branches  and  it  became  more  unsafe  to  follow  the 
central  stream,  as  changes  were  constantly  taking  place  and  our  retreat  was  liable 
to  be  cut  off  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Thurston  suggests  that  these  two  entirely  different  types  of 
volcanic  activity,  in  close  proximity,  Kilauea  and  Mokuaweoweo, 
afford  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  scientific  study  of  such  activities 
of  the  earth's  crust  with  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  definite 
causes  of  volcanic  activity  and  the  consequent  ability  to  predict 
earthquakes,  concerning  which  there  is  considerable  theoretical  but 
httlo  ])ractical  knowledge.  Such  study  might  result  in  the  saving 
of  t  liousands  of  lives  from  (he  toll  levied  annually  by  these  tremendous 
distiirbiinces  of  nature. 

In  ad(h(ion  to  describing  the  volcanoes  Mr.  Thurston  dwells  briefly 
on  several  otlicr  uiuisual  and  interesting  features  of  the  area  which 
ii(»\\  forms  j»jirl  of  tlie  Hawaii  National  Park.  Among  these  may  be 
noted  the  pit  crater  of  Makaojmhi  (The  Eel's  Eye),  a  well-like  sink 
witli  pre(i|)it()us  walls  1,500  fe(!t  high  and  only  a  mile  in  diameter. 
Half  of  its  door  is  as  level  as  a  skating  riidv  and  is  covered  by  tro})i('al 
vegetation,  its  hanks  friiiij-ed  with  forest   ti'cu's  and   t  I'ee  ferns.     The 
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other  half  is  a  chaotic  mass  of  bowlders  and  lava  debris,  riven  with 
steam  cracks,  and  a  brilliant  yellow  sulphur  bank  in  process  of 
formation  at  the  bottom.  The  two  halves  are  separated  by  cliffs 
200  feet  high,  the  most  typical  basalt  formation  in  the  island.  In 
1810  a  lava  flow  shot  up  from  the  hill  beside  the  pit,  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  flowed  down  through  the  woods  on  the 
surrounding  country,  forming  some  of  the  finest  "lava  trees"  in 
existence.  These  "lava  trees"  were  formed  by  this  intensely 
liquid  flow  of  lava  rushing  through  the  forest,  congealing  around  the 
trunks,  and  then  flowing  off,  leaving  standing  a  perfect  mold  of 
the  tree  trunks,  up  to  a  height  of  from  8  to  15  feet.  The  trees  were 
burned  away,  but  left  their  mute  testimony  as  to  the  fate  which  over- 
took them.  In  other  cases  the  lava  did  not  flow  off,  but  the  chill  of 
the  tree  was  sufficient  to  solidify  the  surrounding  molten  rock  so 
that  the  shapes  of  the  tree  trunks  are  plainly  seen,  extending  down 
through  the  now  solid  rock  to  depths  of  15  feet  or  more.  In  regard 
to  tliis  crater  and  its  remarkable  lava  trees,  Mr.  Thurston  furthermore 
says: 

Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  sights  in  Hawaii,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  volcanic  craters  to  be  found  anywhere;  and  yet,  although  only  8  miles 
distant  from  the  main  volcano  of  Kilauea,  it  is  accessible  only  over  an  obscure  cattle 
trail,  and  has  been  seen  by  probably  not  to  exceed  250  living  persons.  So  far  as  I  know 
1h(i  lava  trees  are  the  only  ones  in  the  park,  and  have  been  seen  by  no  living  persons 
except  the  writer  and  his  companions,  who  accidentally  stumbled  upon  them  two 
years  ago  while  investigating  the  timber  resources  of  this  region. 

Although  the  striking  character  of  the  volcanic  features  of  the 
region  eclipse  its  other  interesting  attractions,  it  has  many  that  are 
rare  and  worthy  of  study  by  scientific  specialists.  For  instance: 
By  reason  of  its  location  just  within  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Tropics  and  within  the  belt  watered  by  the  trade-wind  showers,  it 
produces  in  profusion  the  luxuriant  growth  of  trees,  ferns,  mosses, 
and  vines  which  together  constitute  a  tropical  jungle  the  lavish 
l)oauty  of  which  has  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Again,  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  mountains  which  affects  the  air 
currents,  almost  continuous  trade  winds  blow,  with  accompanying 
showers  with  a  rainfall  of  over  100  inches  a  year,  at  one  end  of  the 
park.  Within  a  distance  of  7  miles,  still  within  the  park,  this  con- 
dition changes  to  almost  continual  calm  and  an  average  rainfall  of 
not  to  exceed  10  inches.  These  radical  differences  result  in  such  a 
complete  change  of  vegetation  that  there  are  four  distinct  zones 
witiiin  the  3  by  13  mile  reservation — throe  occupied  by  forms  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  ferns  each  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  fourth  a 
chaotic  lava  wilderness,  utterly  barren  and  desolate,  recorded  on  (ho 
Government  maps  as  the  "Kau  Desert." 

Varying  with  the  vegetation,  the  native  birds  and  insects  also  vary 
so  radically  that  it  is  not  only  a  veritable  botanical  garden,  but  is 
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also  the  richest  spot  in  the  isUmds  both  entomologically  and  ornitho- 
locricaUy  The  native  birds  are  almost  extinct  in  most  parts  ot  the 
isfands  but,  as  if  nature  herself  had  designed  this  as  a  spot  where 
they  mic^ht  be  protected  and  saved  from  extermmation,  there  are 
now  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  more  varieties  and  a  greater 
number  of  native  Hawaiian  birds  than  in  any  other  place  m  the  islands 

of  many  times  its  area.  ..  -xr  .•       i  -d    u 

The  climatic  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  Hawan  Nationa  Park 
region  are  almost  ideal.  Situated  as  it  is,  at  an  elevation  of  Irom 
3  000  to  13,000  feet,  and  varying  in  rainfall  from  10  to  100  inches  a 
year  it  possesses  a  bracing,  invigorating  atmosphere,  furnishing 
continuously  every  desired  variety  of  climate,  from  Indian  summer 
to  the  frost  of  a  northern  winter.  Purely  as  a  health  and  pleasure 
resort  it  is  frequented  by  more  of  the  island  residents  than  are  all 
the  other  resorts  combined,  and  once  its  charms  are  more  widely 
known  throughout  the  world  it  will  doubtless  rival  the  famous 
Yellowstone  National  Park  in  popularity. 


1    u     It    r  I    \V,,<,il    Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory. 

"""'-      '      ;He"bvI,LEI  DANCER"  OF  MAUN.   LOA,  HAWA,.  NATIONAL   TAKK. 
The  .ho.e  is » reproduction  o, ..  u„„s„,  photo^jph  which  Bho^pcn^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

esting  features  of  Ae  Hawaii  National  Park. 


\/.\l.. 


I    th\l\,Xi^^^^^^^^^^    ^r  I  .  '^        ' '  "  '''•''  ""•'  "  'JiinnfltT  of  from  15  to  20  f.>iM.     ll  is  suid  Unit  I  ..ts 


Courtesy  of  Iho  .Nalu.nal  .Museum  ot   V 

"FULL  MOON,"  A  PALNTING  BY  ALFREDO  HELSBY,  OF  CHILE. 

The  National  Art  Gallery,  Waslnngton   DC    has  among  it^coH^.io^ 
artists  a  beautiful  landscape  by  Alfredo  "^Isby  the  wUl  knm  n  ^ m^^^^^^^^^  atlention  aiul  much 

who  generously  donated  the  painting. 


\    l;i:i,|i    M|-    I  III.;    \\(||.;Nr  ma'i-as. 

'  w'i/hT  monolith  was  found  in  tlio  ruins  of  Quirimia,  an  ancient  city  of  tlio  Mayas,  and  is  covcrod  from  (op  to  l)ottom 
zation         "*"'**  '"  ^      '^  moaning  is  still  a  mystery  to  the  scientists  who  arc  making  a  study  of  the  Nfayan  civill- 
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Proposed  bond  issue,  Province  of  Santa  Fe 

Pamphlet  entitled  "Business  Conditions  in  The  Ar- 
gentine." 


New  process  of  preparing  hides  in  Brazil. 


Municipality  of  Petropolis  issues  bonds 

Customs  receipts  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Project  for  new  insurance  law  in  Brazil 

Government  grants  important  concession  to  stimulate 
the  cotton  industry. 

Further  proposals  rnade  for  the  organization  of  sani- 
tary service. 

Brazil  creates  special  sanitary  service  to  prevent  spread 
of  malaria. 

List  of  insurance  companies  operating  in  Brazil , 

Swift  &  Co.  obtain  port  facilities  in  Brazil 

Parcels  post  treaty  between  Chile  and  Brazil 

Brazil  makes  appropriation  for  improvement  of  tele- 
graph service. 

Laws  restricting  use  and  sale  of  fireworks  in  Federal 
district  of  Brazil  to  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Second  National  Cattle  Exposition  opened  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  May  13,  1918. 

CHILE. 

Desirable  market  for  knit-goods  manufactures 


Statutes  of  the  Chilean  Stock  Co.,  "Sociedad  Anonima 
Grace  v  Compariia  (Chile),"  was  offlciallv  approved 
April  8,  1918. 


Proposed  telephone  service  at  Nuevitas 

Roads  and  motor  traffic,  Nuevitas  District 

Municipal  improvements  in  city  of  Camaguey ,  Cuba. . . 


HONDURAS. 


Crop  report . 


Annual  report  of  district  for  1917 

New  steamship  service.  New  Orleans  to  Veracruz  (Mex- 
ican Fruit  &  S.  S.  Co.) 
Decree  of  May  7,  1918,  modifying  export  tariff 

Relative  to  schools  and  textbooks 


Opening  of  American  Bank  in  Chihuahua 

Copy  of  "Boletin  del  Petroleo,"  March,  1918. . . 

International  Commercial  Congress 

New  steamship  line  (Mexican  Navigation  Co.). 
Operations  of  the  Santa  Clara  Mining  Co 


Exploitation  of  radium  in  Chihuahua 

Second  National  Congress  of  Merchants 

Establishment  of  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Merida,  Yucatan. 

Opening  for  light-lunch  restaurant  in  Tampico 

Receipts  of  Veracruz  customhouse  during  May,  1918. . . 
Decree  of  June  7, 1918,  modifying  Mexican  export  tariff. 


Travel  schedule  and  costs  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Asuncion. 


1918. 
Apr.  20 
May    11 


Apr.  22 

Apr.  30 

..do 

May     3 
May  10 


Author. 


May   14 

...do.... 

May  22 

...do 

May   24 
...do 

...do.... 

...do.... 


Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul  at  Rosario. 
W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul  general  at 
Buenos  Aires. 


Richard  P.  Momsen,  vice  consul  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Feb.  12  I  John  R.  Bradley,  consul  at  Punta 
Arenas. 

Apr.  30  L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general  at  Valpa- 
raiso. 


May   14     John  S.  Calvert,  consul  at  Nuevitas. 
May   16  ,         Do. 
May   24  Do. 


June    3 


Apr.     1 
Apr.  20 

May     7 

May     9 

May  13 
May   14 

...do 

...do.... 
May  15 


May  28 

.  .do 

..do.... 

May  31 
Juno  3 
June  11 


Apr.  12 


Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul  at  Tegucigalpa. 


John  A.  Gamon,  consul  at  Acapulco. 
Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at  Veracruz. 

Luther  K.  Zabriskie,  consul  general  at 

Mexico  City. 
Norton   F.   Brand,   consul   at   Salina 

Cruz. 
Francis  R.  Stewart. 
Luther  K.  Zabriskie. 
Do. 
Do. 
Edward   .\.   Dow,  consul  at  Ciudad 

Juarez. 
liUther  K.  Zabriskie. 
Do. 
Do. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  at  Tampico. 
Francis  R.  Stewart. 
Luther  K.  Zabriskie. 


Henry  H.  Balch,  consul  at  Asuncion. 
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Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


1918. 

Cutlery  at  Montevideo Apr.  17 

Decree  fixes  value  of  Unif;uayan  peso  in  certain  coiin-  Apr.  22 
t  ries  for  collect  ion  of  consular  fees. 

Market  for  brick-making  machinery May  3 

Shipping  at  Montevideo  during  1917 May  10 

Uruguayan  Government  to  call  commercial  congress. .  May  11 


VENEZUELA. 

Poisoned  waters  kill  pearl  oysters. 


William  Dawson,  consul  at  Montevideo. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


May   29  i  Homer  Brett,  consul  at  La  Guaira. 


New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1918.     xiv, 


Santo  Domingo.     By  Otto  Schoenrich. 

41S  p.     iUus.     S°.     Price  .$3. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Argentina.     By  Henry  Stephens.     New  York,  The  Knicker- 

l)ocker  Press.  1!M7.     .xxv.  7(13  p.     Map.  '  (A  vohime  of  pictures.)     Price  $3. 
Virgin  Islands,   Our  New  Possessions,  and  the  British  Islands.     Bv  Theodoor  de 

P.ooy  and  .lohii  T.  Paris.     Pliiladelphia,  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1918.'  292  p.     Map. 

IUus.     8°.     Price  .S3. 
First  National  Congress  of  Merchants.     Organized  under  the  atispices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the  Mexican  Government.     Mexico,  Imprenta 

"Victoria,"  1917.     169  p.     IUus.     8°.     [Proceedings  and  papers  of  the  congress.] 
Tropical  Town  and  other  poems.     Bv  Salomon  de  la  Selva.     New  York,  Joliii  Lane 

t'o.,   191S.      132  ]).     8°.     Price  .$1.25. 
Pioneering  the  Gulf  Coast.     A  story  of  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  ('apt.  Antlionv 

F.   Lucas.     I'.y   F.cid  Sayers  McBeth.     [No  imprint.]     80  p.     8°. 
Spanish  in  the  High  Schools.     A  handbook  of  methods  with  special  reference  to  the 

junior  high  schools.     By  Lawrence  A.  Wilkins.     New  York,  Benj.  H.  Sanliorn 

&  Co.,  1918.     264  (1)  p.     8°.     Price  |].25. 
Squadron  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  a  friendly  cruise  aroimd  Latin  America.     By 

WiUiaui  Wallace  Swiiivcr.     Oakland,  Cal.,  New  Era  Publishing  Co.,  1918.     82  p. 

S\     Price  .Si..-)0. 
An  American  Man-of-War  crossing  the  line  [of  the  Equatxir]. 

S\viiiyer|.    ( ):ikhni<l,  ("al.,  New  Era  Publishing  Co.,  [1918]. 

scripliou  of  Ihe  ■■.\<'ptuue"  cereiiKJiiies.] 
Account  of  a  Journey  Down  the  Magdalena  River  through  the  Magdalena  Province 

and  the  Peninsula  of  Goajira  (Colombia),  l)y  M.  T.  Dawe,  F.  L.  S.     Published 

by  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Bogota.  1917.     Map.     IUus.     32  p.    4°. 
Furniture  Imports  of  Foreign  Countries.     Quantities,  values,  and  sources  of  furniture 

iiiiporlecl  by^coiiulries  wliose  trausaclious  exceeded  $500,000  in  value,  1908  and 

19i;'>.      i{y    ICdward    Wiiitney.     Washington,    Bureaii   of    Foreign   and    Domestic 

("ommercc,  Misc.  ser.  .\o.  66,   191S.     3!  p.     8°.     Price  5  cents. 
Expedition  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  Galapagos  Islands,  1905  1906. 

12:  A  review  of  tjie  all.atrosses.  petrels,  and  diving  i)etrels.      \\\  I.everetl   Mills 

Looinis.     (Proceed inu's  of  the  Academy,  vol.  2,  jiart  2,  No.  12,  p.'l   187.     Plates.) 

San   I'rancisco.    HMK.      Price  i?1.50. 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.     Yearbook  No.  16,  1917.     Washington,  The  Insti- 

tntion,   I9is.     .xvi.  3.'),S  p.     4°.     Price.?!. 
Foreign  Markets  for  Cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste.     Wasliington.  Hureau  of  I'oreign 

and  Domestic  ('(.iniiierce.    Special  consular  reports,  80,  1918.     84  p.     8°.     Price 

10  cents. 
Wearing  Apparel  in  Chile.     By  W.  A.  Tucker.     Washiiagton,*Bureau  of  Foreign  and 

Domestic  Commerce,  Special  agents'  series  No.  168,  1918.     75  p.     8°.     Price  10 

cents. 
Business  Conditions  in  Argentina.     Report  No.  141.     Buenos  Aires.  Ernesto  Torn- 

quist  k.  Co.,  1918.     Cover-title.     19  p.     4°.     [Gratis.] 


[By  William  Wallace 
Price  25  cents.    [De- 


ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


At  Port  Deseado,  Territory  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  syndicate  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  pounds  sterhng  to  further  a 
trans-Atlantic  NAVIGATION  ENTERPRISE  the  principal  objects 
of  which  are  to  transport  the  products  of  the  packing  plants  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  other  freight  and  passengers, 
to  Argentine,  Uruguayan,  Brazilian,  and  European  ports. Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  of  the  CONVERSION  BANK  in  Buenos  Aires 
the  balance  on  hand  on  March  31  last  amounted  to  358,013,509  pesos 
gold  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648),  made  up  of  261,598,095  pesos  gold  and 
96,415,414  pesos  gold  in  bonds  to  the  credit  of  the  legations.  The 
general  circulation  on  the  date  mentioned  was  1,106,685,298  pesos 

currency    (paper    peso  =  $0.47). An    executive    decree   has    been 

issued  modifying  article  1  of  the  law  of  September  22,  1915,  con- 
cerning INTERNAL  TAXES.  The  decree  provides  that  manufac- 
turers of  alcohol  of  a  strength  of  100°  shall  pay  an  internal  revenue 

tax   of    1.30   pesos,    national   currency,   per  liter. An  Argentine 

engineer  has  combined  a  new  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM  which  be- 
cause of  its  simplicity  and  efficiency,  is  being  tested  on  the  Argentine 

national  telegraph  lines. ^A  process  for  deodorizing  FISH  OIL  is 

said  to  be  in  successful  operation  by  an  Argentine  chemist  through 
distillation  and  disinfection  of  the  oil.  So  thorough  is  the  process 
that  when  these  oils  are  used  in  the  making  of  soap,  candles,  blacking, 
axle  grease,  the  preparation  of  chamois  skins,  etc.,  that  the  fishy 

smell  is  entirely  eliminated. The  executive  power  has  approved 

a  contract  made  with  Bozini  &  Son  for  the  PAVING  of  Santiago  del 
Estero,  capital  of  the  Province  of  that  name,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

2,000,000  pesos  currency. On  April  4  last  the  corner  stone  of  the 

Argentine  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  was  laid  in  Buenos  Aires. 
After  the  completion  of  this  building  the  association  will  have  ample 
room  to  carry  on  and  extend  in  a  proper  manner  its  scientific  and 

educational   "activities. With    the    object    of    encouraging     the 

PLANTING  OF  TREES  along  public  highways,  the  Argentine 
Forestal  Association  proposes  to  cooperate  with  private  parties  to 
this  end  by  awarding  prizes   and   rendering   assistance   to  persons 

who  distinguish  themselves  in  this  work. Early  in  April  last  the 

First  Congress  of  the  CATHOLIC  PRESS  was  hold  in  Buenos  Aires, 
104  delegates  from  the  capital,  the  Provinces  and  the  Territories 
being  present.^— -An  estimate  for  the  installation  of  a  number  of 
AUTOMOBILE  OMNIBUS  LINES  to  operate  between  the  center 
of  the  city  and  suburban  points  has  been  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  municipal  council  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  proposed  to  es- 
63605— 18— Bull.  6 8  809 
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tablish  at  first  three  lines,  each  of  wliich  shall  have  30  vehicles  with 
a  capacity  for  transporting  50  passengers  each.  A  10-centavos  fare 
is  to  be  charged. On  the  night  of  April  11,  1918,  a  great  popu- 
lar celebration  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  honor  of  the  first  AN- 
NIVERSARY of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Large  numbers  of  Argentinians,  Italians,  Belgians, 
French,  and  Spaniards  residing  in  Buenos  Aires,  as  well  as  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  allied  nations,  participated  in  the  cele- 
bration.  -At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  delegates  of  the  university 

federations  of  the  Provinces  and  of  the  metropolis  in  the  national 
capital  in  April  last,  it  was  resolved  to  form  an  Argentine  university 
FEDERATION  to  represent  the  entire  student  element  of  the 
Republic.  This  federation  proposes  to  encourage  the  spirit  of 
union  and  fraternity  among  students  of  the  national  universities, 
defend  the  interests  of  the  associated  federations,  improve  the  curri- 
culum, make  known  and  extend  the  cultural  work  of  Argentine  uni- 
versities at  home  and  abroad,  organize  Argentine  representation  in 
international  students'  congresses,  and  contribute  to  the  study  of  the 

problems  of  higher  education. According  to   the  report  of  the 

YOUNG  MENS'  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Buenos  Aires  for 
1917,  the  number  of  members  enrolled  was  1,858,  the  revenues 
received  170,000  pesos  currency,  and  the  association's  building  rep- 
resented an  investment  of  621,000  pesos  currency. ^In  April  last  a 

new  educational  institution  entitled  the  ARGENTINE  MODEL 
SCHOOL  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  school  proposes  to  use 
in  its  work  methods  introduced  or  ada])ted  by  Argentine  educa- 
tors.  A  MONUMENT  in  honor  of  the  Argentine  patriot,  Gen. 

Jose  de  San  Martin,  erected  by  public  subscription,  was  unveiled  on 
April  7  last  in  the  main  plaza  of  the  town  of  Tigre,  a  popular  resort 
in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Aires. Cable  advices  state  that  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  estimated  on  May  30  last  that  the  present 
CORN  CROP  will  amount  to  4,335,000  tons,  of  which  2,500,000  tons 

can  be  exported. The  ([uestion  of  a  UNIFORM  LICENSE  FEE 

for  commercial  travelers  is  being  discussed  in  the  Argentine  press, 
and  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  bill  introduccMl  into  the  Argentine 
Congress  by  the  President  of  the  RejMiblic  in  1916  looking  to  this 
end  will  soon  be  considered  and  acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 


Advices  from  Bolivia  announce  the  aj)])()intnient  of  DON  IGNACIO 
CALDERON  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni])otentiary 
to  the  Rei)ublic.  of  Mexico.     As  is  well  known,  Dr.  Cakleron  has  long 
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represented  Boliria  at  Washington,  and  the  additional  assignment 
seems  to  mdicate  that  the  BoHvian  Government  desires  for  the  new 
post  a  thoroughly  trained  and  able  diplomat,  who  will,  however  not 
be  required  to  spend  more  than  a  portion  of  his  time  at  the  Mexican 
capital.— Tlie  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  at  La  Paz  at  one  of 
Its  recent  meetmgs  elected  for  1918-19  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Sr.  Enrique  Garcia;  vice  president,  Sr.  Adrian  Castillo-  secre- 
tary, Sr.  Aurelio  Calderon;  treasurer,  Sr.  Ismael  Gamarra.     At  the 
same  time  a  number  of  new  business  men  were  elected  members  of 
this  well-known  organization.— ^enor  Jose  Gambetta,  director  of 
the  journal  Evolucion  Peruana,  Lima,  Peru,  has  been  spending  some 
time    in    Bolivia    gathermg    information    for   use    in    a    SPECIAL 
BOLIVIAN  EDITION  of  this  well-known  weekly  journal  of  the 
Peruvian  capital. ^The  National  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Geog- 
raphy has  issued  its  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION,  which,  as  usual, 
contains  a  large  fund  of  up-to-date  information  relative  to  Bolivia 
and  Its  activities  and  resources.     The  official  name  of  the  work  is 
'' Anuario  Estadistico  y  Geografico  de  la  Republica,"  and  it  is  issued 
at  La  Paz.— El  Potosi,  a  newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  contained  under  date  of  April  14  last  an  interesting 
article  from   the  pen  of  Maximiliano  Aviles,   entitled   (translated) 
CONTRASTS   AND   TENDENCIES   IN   LATIN   AMERICA.     In 
this,  the  third  of  his  articles,  the  author  devotes  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, industry,  public  instruction,  and  other  upbuilding  influences, 
which  are  destined  to  great  expansion  during  the  next  decade  or 

two. ^The    Bolivian    SOCIETY    OF    INTERNATIONAL   LAW 

recently  met  in  La  Paz  and  enjoyed  a  program  consistmg  of  papers 
and  discussions  on  various  phases  of  international  questions.     This 
society  was  organized  three  years  ago  and  its  members  include  lead- 
ing lawyers,  public  officials,  and  scholars  of  the  country  A  dele- 
gation of  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  from  Lima,  Peru,  recently 
visited  La  Paz,  where  they  were  officially  and  privately  received  and 
honored  in  various  ways.     One  of  the  acts  of  courtesy  toward  the 
Peruvians  was  the  naming  of  a  new  street  in  La  Paz  '' Avenida  Peru," 
an  action  taken  by  the  honorable  concejo  municipal.     Garden  par- 
ties, official  and  private  banquets,  musical  entertainments,  etc.,  were 
interspersed  between  the  various  meetings  and  discussions  of  public 
questions  which  were  participated  in  by  both  Peruvians  and  Boliv- 
ians.—SENORA  LAURA  EASLEY,  of  La  Paz,  is  the  fii-st  woman 
in  the  Bolivian  capital  to  be  given  a  license  to  operate  a  motor  car. 
She  passed  the  official  examination  with  ease  and  is  reported  to  be  an 
expert  in  the  operation  of  automobiles,  an  occupation  that  in  the  past 
has  not  been  considered  suitable  for  women  in  Bolivia.— — ^It  has 
been  decided  not  to  remove  two  of  the  giant  MONOLITHS  FROM 
THE  RUINS  OF  TIAHUANACU  to  La  Paz,  as  was  proposed  some 
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time  ago.  The  monoliths  were  desired  to  ornament  one  of  the  new 
streets  of  the  city,  but  after  due  consideration  the  officials  decided 
to  abandon  the  idea  in  order  that  these  giant  works  of  art  might 

remain  where  they  were  placed  many  centuries  ago. ^According 

to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  works,  the  general  traffic  over 
the  Gorocoro  branch  of  the  ARICA-LA  PAZ  RAILROAD  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year  1917  was  excellent.  El  Tiempo,  of  La 
Paz,  under  date  of  April  6,  191S,  gives  the  statistical  figures  for  the 
various  commodities  transported,  which  indicate  enormous  increases 

over   the   ])revious   year. ^An   Al^TOMOBILE   ROAD   is   to   be 

constructed  between  Tarija  and  the  village  of  Villazon,  both  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  Bolivia,  in  accordance  with  a  supreme 
decree  of  the  10th  of  April  last.  Tlie  minister  of  public  works  will 
designate  an  engineer  to  supervise  the  work,  which  it  is  hoped  will 

begin  at  an  early  date. ^The  FIRST  TWO  LOCOMOTIVES  for 

service  on  the  new  railway  building  between  La  Paz  and  the  Yungas 
region  have  arrived  in  the  Bolivian  capital  and  will  soon  be  in  use 
on  the  completed  portion  of  the  road. 


BRAZIL 


The  National  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Brazil  strongly  recommended 
in  one  of  its  recent  meetings  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  utilization  of 
the  FIBER-PRODUCING  PLANTS  of  the  Republic  and,  when 
practicable,  their  cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  Special  attention  was 
called  to  the  value  of  plants  yielding  strong  and  flexible  fibers,  since 
these  are  needed  in  the  weaving  of  cloth,  the  making  of  sacks,  cordage, 
and  numerous  other  useful  ai-ticles.  The  paco-paco  fiber,  Jiow  pro- 
duced in  abundance  in  northern  Brazil,  as  well  as  th(»  fibers  known 
as  aramina  and  coroa,  both  of  which  are  shnilar  to  jute,  are  very  much 
in  demand  at  the  present  time  inasmucli  as  they  can  be  substituted 
for  jute  liber,  formerly  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  but  wliich. 
owing  to  the  European  war,  is  now  unobtainable  in  BrazU  in  sulli- 

cient  quantities  to  meet  the  demands. Dr.  Carlos  Chagas  lias 

advised  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  the  Federal  capital  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  eighth  Brazilian  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  in  Rio  dc  Janeiro 

has  been  postponed  until  October  15,  1918. Measurements  made 

by  Dr.  Alvaro  Silveira  on  March  'A\   last  show  that  the  altitude  of 
ITAMBE  PEAK,  heretofore  considerecl  inaccessible,  is  2,044  meters 

(6,706  feet)  instead  of  1,800  meters  as  formerly  supposed. The 

Government  of  Brazil  has  granted  a  concession  to  Trnjano  Saboia 
Viriato  de  Medeiros  for  the  installation  of  a  number  of  plants  for 
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treating  COTTON  AND  ITS  BY-PRODUCTS.     The  cotton  factories 
of  Brazil  to  the  number  of  more  than  200  use  annually  about  60,000 
tons  of  domestic  cotton,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  average  yearly 
output  of  the  country.     The  concessionaire  agrees  to  install  in  the 
State  of  Pernambuco  two  cotton  gins,  equipped  with  presses,  and 
one  of  which  is  to  have  a  plant  for  the  making  and  refining  of  cotton- 
seed oil;  two, plants  in  the  State  of  Parahyba;  two  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte  and  two  in  the  State  of  Ceara.     Each  of  these  installations  is 
to  have  a  minimum  capacity  for  ginning  180  tons  of  cotton  per  month, 
producing,  approximately,  60  tons  of  ginned  and  baled  cotton  and 
120  tons  of  cotton  seed.     At  each  of  the   cotton  gins  situated  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  referred  to,  the  concessionaire  agrees  to  main- 
tain an  experimental  farm  or  plantation  having  a  minimum  area  of 
500  hectares  of  land  of  which  at  least  100  hectares  is  to  be  used  in 
the  cultivation  of  cotton.     These  experimental  farms  are  to  be  open 
to  the  instruction  of  cotton  growers  in  the  vicinity,  and  must  be 
equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  appliances  necessary  for  use 
in  the  most  up-to-date  methods  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
The  Government  proposes  to  lend  the  concessionaire  75  per  cent  of 
the  money  invested  in  the  different  installations  up  to  a  maximum 
sum  of  400  contos  (conto  =  about  $270)  for  the  plant  at  Recife,  250 
contos  for  each  of  the  installations  in  the  interior  of  the  States,  and 
50  contos  for  each  of  the  plantations  or  experimental  stations,  the 
loan  to  be  repaid  in  10  years  in  20  equal  payments  made  semiannually. 
—The  TWO  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  settlement 
of  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso  and  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Cuyaba 
is  to  be  celebrated  in  1919.     In  connection  with  the  celebration  it  is 
planned  to  publish  an  illustrated  propaganda  book  descri])tive  of  the 
State,  erect  a  monument  at  Cuyaba,  hold  an  exposition  in  said  city 
and  distribute  prizes,  medals,  and  diplomas  to  exhibitors  and  others 

taking  part  in  the  festivities. An  executive  decree  of  April  10, 

1918,  authorizes  the  Government-subsidized  RAILWAY  (Rede  Sul 
Mineira)  to  increase  its  rates  20  per  cent,  and  to  postpone  for  three 
years  the  construction  of  certain  branches  which  it  is  obligated  to 

build  under  its  concession. The  Barcellos  Corporation  (Sociedade 

Anonyma  Barcellos),  a  Brazilian  MINING  company,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  a  capital  of  600  contos 
to  engage  in  the  mining  of  manganese  ores.  The  French  and  Italian 
South  American  Bank  has  been  authorized  to  establish  a  branch  in 

the  city  of  Caxias,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. According  to  a 

report  from  the  office  of  the  United  States  consulate  general  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  a  new  process  is  being  used  in  Brazil  in  the  PREPARA- 
TION OF  HIDES  for  export.  It  is  claimed  that  by  following  the 
new  method  only  eight  days  are  required  to  put  the  hides  in  a  dry 
condition,  and  that  when  tanned  they  yield  a  good  quality  of  sole 
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leather  and  leather  scraps  from  the  sides.  Hides  treated  by  this 
process  are  said  to  weigh  56  per  cent  less  than  wet  salted  hides;  that 
is  to  say,  about  75  hides  to  the  ton  instead  of  33  under  the  wet  salted 

method, -La  Nacion  a  daily  newspaper  of  Santiago,  Chile,  states 

that  the  Brazilian  Government  has  advised  the  Government  of  Chile 
that,  wdth  the  object  of  encouraging  a  POLICY  OF  FRATERNITY 
and  good  will  among  the  Republics  of  the  South  Americftii,  Continent, 
the  Brazilian  naval  and  military  schools  have  been  permanently 
opened  to  students  of  the  other  Republics  of  South  America  qualified 
to  enter  same,  and  that  the  College  of  Pedro  Segundo  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  has  added  to  its  courses  the  study  of  Spanish  and  vSpanish 
American  literatm-e.^ Funds  are  being  collected  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL  at  Mogy  das  Cruzes  near 
the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.     The  site  has  been  secured  and  about  100 

contos  ($27,000)  were  available  for  this  work  in  March  last. On 

May  13  last  PRESS  DAY  was  celebrated  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  num- 
ber of  theaters,  motion-picture  shows,  and  other  places  of  amusements 
gave  a  percentage  of  their  proceeds  on  that  day  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a  home  for  retired  journalists  on  land  donated  for  that  purpose 
by  a  philanthropic  gentleman  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


El  Mercurio,  a  daily  nows])aper  of  Valparaiso,  publishes  in  its  issue 
of  April  22  last  the  following  list  of  the  new  CABINET:  Arturo  Ales- 
sandri,  of  the  Liberal  party,  secretary  of  the  interior;  Daniel  Feliu,  of 
the  Radical  party,  secretary  of  foreign  relations ;  Luis  Claro  Solar,  of  the 
Liberal  party,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  of  the 
Radical  i)arty,  secretary  of  justice  and  instruction;  Jorge  A'aldivieso 
Blanco,  of  the  Liberal  party,  secretary  of  war  and  marine ;  and  Ramon 
Briones  Luco,  of  the  Radical  party,  secretary  of  industry  and  j)ubli(' 

works. In  th(^  K('])ublic  of  Chile  there  are  in  operation  11  fish  and 

shellfish  CANNERIES  with  a  com])ined  capital  of  7,896,685  i)esos 
(paper  peso  =  about  $0.28).     The  annual  output  of  these  canneries 

is  in  excess  of  3,000,000  pesos.- The  first  national  DAIRY  (X)N- 

GRESS,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agi'onomic  Society  of 
Chile,  will  meet  in  Santiago  in  October,  1918.  The  work  of  the 
congress  is  to  bo  divided  into  three  sections,  namely:  (1)  Hygiene, 
chennstry,  and  bacteriology;  (2)  economics  and  technology  of  the 
dairy  industry;  and  (3)  instruction,  commerce,  and  legislation.  The 
program  recommends  the  discussion  of  21  sul)jccts,  among  which  are 
the  influence  of  race  and  climate  on  tlui  (lualily  iind  ])i-()dnction  of 
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milk;  hygiene  of  milch  cows;  causes  of  the  varying  production 
of  milk  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year;  methods  for  the  con- 
servation of  milk;  milk  for  young  children,  for  public  use,  and  its  food 
value;  supplying  milk  to  populous  centers;  statistics  relating  to  the 
production  and  by-products  of  milk;  heating  of  milk  before  skim- 
ming; employment  of  cold  in  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of 
butter ;  the  mfetnuf acture  of  oleomargarine  in  Chile ;  the  manufacture 
of  cheese;  sanitary  legislation  concerning  milk;  animal  diseases 
which  contaminate  milk;  instruction  in  dairying;  and  such  other 

subjects   as  may  be   deemed   of    interest   to   the  congress. The 

TANNING  INDUSTRY  reached  its  greatest  development  in  Chile 
in  1898,  during  which  year  the  exports  of  sole  leather  amounted 
to  3,102,888  kilos,  as  compared  with  1,926,100  kilos  in  1908  and 
393,460  kilos  in  1915.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war, 
and  especially  during  the  last  two  years,  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
the  industry  in  the  Republic  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of 
imported  leather.  The  tanning  industry  of  northern  Chile  in  normal 
times  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  production  of  sole  and  upper  leather 
for  domestic  consumption,  while  the  sole  leather  produced  in  southern 
Chile,  principally  in  the  districts  around  Valdivia,  Osorno,  and 
Llanquihue,  is  exported,  most  of  the  output  going  to  Germany  and 
France.  Statistics  for  1915  show  87  tanneries  in  the  country,  only 
about  15  of  which  have  an  annual  production  each  of  over  10,000 
sides.  The  largest  tanneries  are  at  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  and  Val- 
divia, and  are  operated  to  a  great  extent  by  foreign  interests,  espe- 
cially French  and  German  companies.  Chile  has  large  quantities  of 
excellent  tanning  barks,  such  as  lingue  bark,  of  which  there  is  prac- 
tically an  inexhaustible  supply  in  southern  Chile.  Elm-tree  bark  is 
also  obtainable  in  large  quantities,  and  the  fruit  of  the  carob  tree  is 
used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  tanneries  of  the  Republic,  Most  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  tanneries  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  natives,  while  in  the  southern  p-art  those  of  German  descent 
predominate.     Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  imports  of  Chilean 

sole  leather  into  the  United  States  have  greatly  increased. Since 

May  27,  1917,  the  city  of  Santiago  has  received  its  POTABLE 
WATER  from  Laguna  Negra,  the  supply  available  being  250,000 
cubic  meters  of  water  per  day.  The  present  consumption  of  water 
in  the  national  capital  is  from  130,000  to  140,000  cubic  meters  daily, 
leaving  a  large  excess  for  the  future  growth  of  the  city. -Experi- 
ments with  the  cultivation  of  RICE  in  northern  Chile,  and  especially 
in  the  Azapa  Valley,  have  been  very  successful  on  irrigated  lands  used 
for  that  purpose.  Rice,  the  seeds  of  which  were  brought  from 
Valencia,  was  successfully  grown  at  Linares  by  Joaquin  Mestre  on 
the  Alta  Gracia  plantation.  Chile  now  imports  this  cereal  from  India, 
Peru,    Italy,    Spain,    and    other   countries. The    committee    ap- 
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pointed  to  report  to  the  Senate  upon  the  construction  of  a  NEW 
HIGHWAY  from  Valparaiso  to  Vina  del  Mar,  following  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  seashore,  estimates  the  cost  of  such  a  road  22  meters 
in  width,  with  walks  on  the  sides  and  space  in  the  center  for  a  tram- 
way, at  7,000,000  pesos  (peso  =  $0.28).  It  is  recommended  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic  be  authorized  to  issue  7  per  cent  interest- 
bearing  bonds  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  same  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  road. Lieut.  Luis  C.  Candelaria,  an  Ai-gentine 

aviator,  has  succeeded  in  crossing  for  the  first  time  the  ANDEvS 
MOUNTAINS  IN  AN  AIRPLANE.  The  route  selected  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Neuquen,  and  at  no  point  was  an  elevation  greater 
than  3,200  meters  attained — that  is  to  say,  about  1,000  meters  above 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andean  range  at  the  place  traversed.  The 
trip  from  the  Argentine  to  the  Chilean  side  of  the  Andean  range 

required  about  two  hours  in  an  airplane  of  French  construction. 

Press  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  when  the  Laja  IRRIGATION 
CANAL,  now  under  construction  in  the  Province  of  Bio-Bio,  is  com- 
pleted, water  will  be  available  for  irrigating  50,000  hectares  of  land, 
valued  at  from  25  to  30  million  pesos.  The  canal  is  about  29  kilo- 
meters in  length.  Another  irrigation  project  is  planned  at  Olmue, 
department  of  Limache,  where  it  is  said  27,000,000  cubic  meters  of 
water,  sufficient  to  irrigate  3,500  hectares  of  land,  can  be  stored  in 
the  Alvarado  Canyon  by  building  a  wall  40  meters  high.  The  entire 
work  is  estimated  to  cost  2,950,000  pesos. 


COLOMBIA 

Data  recently  published  l)y  FA  Nuevo  Tiempo,  a  daily  newspaper 
of  Bogota,  shows  that  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Colombia  in 
1917  amounted  to  $63,865,356  gold,  made  up  of  exports  $40,531,530, 

and    imports    $23,333,826. The    exports    of    PLATINUM    from 

Colombia  in  1915  were  valued  at  $607,500  gold;  in  1916,  $1,350,000; 
and  in  1917,  $2,160,100.  Tbe  ()uti)ut  of  gold  from  the  Cho?o  mining 
region  had  a  value  of  $125,000  gohl  in  1915,  $120,000  in  1916,  and 
$150,000  in  1917.  The  value  of  gold  and  platinum  mined  in  El 
Choco  from  1054  to  1917  amounted  to  $211,732,110  gold.  It  is 
estinuited  that  if  the  value  of  gold  and  platinum  produced  in  the 
Department  of  Antio(|ui!i  (hiring  the  period  referred  to  were  added  to 

the   sum    luentioned    tlie    value   would    be    doubled, Among    the 

PKIXCMPAL  EXPORTS  from  (\)londna  to  the  Ignited  States  in 
1916  were  3,806  kilos  of  panela  (crude  sugar),  as  compared  with 
15,960  kilos  in   1917;  corn,  37,720  kilos  in   191(5  and  510,967  kilos 
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in  1917;  lard,  31,564  kilos  in  1917;  and  lumber,  1,300,000  kilos  in 
1917. Press  reports  state  that  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.  has  dis- 
covered near  Zapatoca,  Department  of  Santander,  a  PETROLEUM 

deposit  with  a  flow  of  800  barrels  per  day. A  decree  of  April  13, 

1918,  provides  for  the  government  and  protection  of  the  uncivilized 
INDIANS  of  the  Vaupes  region  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  Catholic  missionaries  who  are  now  working  in  that 

section. The  two  flour  miUs  in  operation  in  the  Department  of 

Cauca  in  1917  ground  947,937  kilos  of  WHEAT,  or  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  Departments  of  Cauca  and  Del  Valle.  The  soil  of 
the  Department  of  Cauca  is  highly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 

this  cereal. The  Legislature  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca 

has  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS 

in  that  Department  from  6  p.  m,  Saturdays  to  6  a.  m.  Mondays. 

The  service   of   the   PUBLIC   DEBT   costs    the   country   monthly 

$133,150  gold,  or  $1,597,800  per  annum. Colombian  capitalists 

have  organized  in  Bogota  a  joint-stock  company  with  the  object  of 
constructing  an  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  from  the  national  capital 
to  La  Union,  a  village  about  30  miles  east  of  Bogota  at  the  junction 
of  the  White  and  Black  Rivers.     The  capital  of  the  company  is 

$300,000  gold,  divided  into  shares  of  $5  each. About  the  middle 

of  May  of  the  present  year  a  meeting  of  women  of  the  best  families 
of  Bogota  was  held  in  the  national  capital  with  ths  object  of  founding 
a  COLOMBIAN  RED  CROSS  society  and  to  arrange  for  a  series  of 
lectures  on  medical  subjects,  such,  for  instance,  as  anatomy,  physi- 
ology,   hygiene,    first    aid,    contagious    diseases,    massage,    surgical 

operations,   etc. The  Legislature   of  Magdalena  has   authorized 

the  governor  of  that  Department  to  contract,  in  cooperation  with  a 
technical  expert,  for  the  construction  of  a  BATHING  BEACH  at 

Santa  Marta  at  some  convenient  point  on  the  seashore. A  recent 

executive  decree  provides  for  the  exploitation  of  the  maritime  SALT 

DEPOSITS  at  Torno  and  Galerazaba. The  corner  stone  of  the 

A.  B.  C.  CliUB  at  Barranc[uilla  was  laid  on  May  1  last.  The  building 
is  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  that  city. 


COSTA  RICA 


On  May  1  last  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Sr.  Federico  Tinoco  Gra- 
nados,deUvered  a  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS  on  the  occasion  of  the  as- 
sembhng  of  that  body  in  regular  session,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  his  administration  during  the  year  1917.  Referring 
to  the  subject  of  public  instruction,  in  which  Costa  Rica  has  always 
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taken  such  a  great  interest,  the  President  says  that  new  schools  were 
estabhshed  in  1917  and  large  sums  expended  in  the  maintenance  of 
primary  education,  the  erection,  repair,  and  equipment  of  school 
buildings  and  in  the  purchase  of  school  books  and  supplies  for  the  use 
of  indigent  children.  The  high  and  normal  schools  continued  their 
work  the  same  as  during  the  previous  year  with  the  addition  in  San 
Jose  in  1917  of  a  normal  annex  to  the  College  for  Girls.  The  national 
museum  was  placed  under  the  department  of  public  instruction  and 
will  be  used  as  a  center  of  investigation  and  consultation  by  the 
grammer  and  high  schools  of  the  Republic.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  rolling  stock  for  the  Government  railway,  due  to  the 
abnormal  condition  caused  by  the  European  war,  the  shops  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  were  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cars,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  which  were  completed  during  the  year,  thereby 
taking  the  place  of  rolling  stock  formerly  obtained  abroad.  In  con- 
clusion the  President  says  that  during  the  period  referred  to  he  has 
endeavored  to  promote  order  and  peace  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  country;  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
nation  by  a  strict  compliance  with  its  foreign  obligations;  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of  the  arts 
in  order  that  the  Republic  might  live,  in  so  far  as  possible,  from  its 
own  resources,  and  to  stimulate  by  every  means  within  his  power  the 
love  of  country  and  of  national  honor  which  constitute  the  prime 
requisites  of  a  free  people  and  which  stand  forth  in  national  history 

as  one  of  the  most  preeminent  virtues  of  the  Costa  Ricans. A 

recent  executive  decree  prohibits  the  exportation  of  panela  or  coarse 
brown  sugar  as  well  as  third  grade  SUGAR.  Refined  sugar  of  the 
first  and  second  grades  may  be  exported  in  limited  quantities  when 
shipments  are  authorized  by  the  department  of  finance.  Low-grade 
unrefined  sugar  is  used  in  Costa  Rica  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  the 

tax  on  which  yields  the  Government  a  large  revenue. The  minister 

of  the  interior  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  recommends  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  long-distance  WIRELP^SS  telegraph 
station  at  Puntarenas  or  Limon.  According  to  press  reports  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  either  erect  a  new  station  of  the  kind 
mentioned  or  equip  the  plant  now  in  use  with  long-distance  aj)paratus. 

The  THIRD  NAITONAL  EXPOSITION  of  Costa  Rica  will  be 

opened  in  the  city  of  San  Jose  on  September  15  next.  Special  atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  exhibits  of  stock,  machinery,  foodstuffs,  and  manu- 
factures.    In  May  last  a  stock  fair  was  held  in  the  city  of  Alajucla 

during  which  time  more  than  400  head  of  fine  cattle  were  sold. — 

President  Tinoco  has  appointed  Sr.  Enrifpie  Ortiz  Rivera  SECRE- 
TARY of  the  Department  of  Treasury  and  CV^mmerce. During  tlie 

last  six  months,  according  to  press  reports,  not  less  than  130  COSTA 
RICANS  from  the  National   Capital,  many  of  whom  were  accom- 
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panied  by  their  families,  have  gone  to  the  United  States,  principally 
to  New  York,  to  engage  in  commercial  and  other  activities,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  Costa  Rican  colony  in  the  American  metropolis. 
Miss  Ernestina  Brenes,  who  for  several  years  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  newspaper  and  literary  work  in  San  Jose,  and  who  has  accepted  a 

post  with  an  American  publishing  house,  is  among  this  number. 

Most  of  the  cattle  entering  Costa  Rica  come  from  Nicaragua.  Nego- 
tiations have  been  under  way  between  the  two  Governments  looking 
to  a  repeal  by  Nicaragua  of  the  export  duties  on  horned  cattle  con- 
signed to  Costa  Rica  and  the  abolishment  by  Costa  Rica  of  the  im- 
port duties  on  cattle  imported  from  Nicaragua.  These  reciprocal 
negotiations  have  led  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  to  pass  a  bill  declar- 
ing IMPORTS  OF  CATTLE  FREE  FROM  NATIONAL  OR  MUNI- 
CIPAL DUTIES,  and  forbidding  exports  of  cattle  from  Costa  Rica 
until  a  year  after  this  bill  becomes  a  law.  The  bill  also  imposes  a  tax 
of  7  colones  (colon  =  $0.4653)  per  head  on  beeves  and  bull  calves 
butchered,  10  colones  on  cows  and  heifers,  and  2  colones  on  hogs 
slaughtered.  If  the  bill  is  signed  by  the  President  it  will  become  a 
aw. 


Congress  has  authorized  President  Menocal  to  have  the  Santiago 
de  Cuba  AQUEDUCT  built  without  delay  in  accordance  with  plans 
on  file  in  the  department  of  public  works  of  the  Cuban  Government, 
and  has  placed  $2,500,000  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose.  The 
President  is  also  authorized  to  have  the  sewers  of  the  city  of  Santiago 
completed  after  plans  made  some  years  ago,  and  $500,000  has  been 
made  available  for  this  work.  The  law  referred  to  further  empowers 
the  chief  executive  to  expend  $200,000  in  maintaining  the  wells  of 
the  Valley  of  San  Juan  in  good  condition,  bettering  the  present 
water  supply  of  the  city  of  Santiago  until  the  aqueduct  is  completed, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  new  piping.  The  Cienfuegos  Aqueduct  Co. 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  in  shares  of  $100 
each.     The  president  of  the  company  is  Jose  Lopez  Rodriguez,  and 

its  secretary,  Saturnino  Parajon. The  President  has  promulgated 

laws  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $2,950,000  for  the  SEWERING 
AND  PAVING  of  the  city  of  Camaguey,  $700,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  from  Canipuzano  Bridge  at  Mayani  to  the  Preston 
docks,  and  $160,000  for  the  building  of  a  public  dock  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  customhouse  at  the  port  of  Matanzas.  Appropriations  have 
also  been  made  for  various  public  works  in  the  towns  of  Jaruco  and 
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Aguacate  in  the  Province  of  Habana,  for  establishing  a  legation  in 
the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  and  for  raising  the  municipal  court  of 

Vedado  to  a  court  of  the  first  class. A  letter  from  Hon.  P>derico 

Morales,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Cuban 
Congress,  states  that  the  bill  introduced  by  him  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  in  Ha- 
bana for  the  protection  of  trade-marks  has  become  a  law.  This  bill 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  S10,000  for 
the  initial  expenditures  of  the  bureau  referred  to,  empowers  the  exec- 
utive to  select  a  site  on  Government  lands  in  the  city  of  Habana  on 
which  to  erect  a  building  for  said  Inii-eau,  the  cost  of  same  to  be 
borne  proportionately  by  the  group  of  nations  in  interest,  or  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  bureau  or  from  both  these  sources.  In  addition  to 
the  land  the  Republic  of  Cuba  contributes  $25,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  and  the  expenses  of  installing  this  bureau  in  Habana. 
Dr.  Mario  Diaz  Irizar  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  bureau,  and 
negotiations  are  now  being  made  to  secure  the  franking  privilege  in 
all  of  the  countries  composing  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  also  passed  bills  introduced  by  Congressman 
Morales  appropriating  $60,000  for  the  installation  of  the  Cuban  lega- 
tion in  Washington,  enlarging  the  personnel  of  the  consulate  general 
in  New  York  and  providing  for  the  expenses  of  same.  The  consular 
collections  in  New  York  in  1917  were  $446,809,  and  the  prediction 

is  made  that  in  1818  they  will  reach  half  a  million.- The  chief  of 

the  food  administration  of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  Sr.  Armado 
Andre  y  Alvarado,  has  issued  an  order  allowing  manufacturers  of 
ALCOHOL  PRODUCTS  to  charge  jobbers  a  maximum  price  of  12 
cents  per  liter,  the  price  of  the  jobber  to  the  retailer  to  be  14  cents 
per  liter.  Of  the  alcoliol  produced  on  the  island  25  per  cent  will  be 
retained  for  home  consumption  and  the  remainder  may  be  exported. 
— - — The  Munson  Line  has  pul^lished  a  CHART  showing  sugar  i)lan- 
tations  in  operation  in  Cuba,  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  own- 
ers, and  the  sugar  production  of  each  estate  during  the  i)ast  five 
years.  Celestino  Hernaiuh'z  Diaz  has  issued  a  map  of  the  Province 
of  Habana,  indicating  pul)lic  roads  and  the  villages  of  the  Prov- 
ince.  Congress  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Re])ul)lic  to 

expend  $600,000  for  the  maintenance  of  such  hosi)itals  and  aml)u- 
lances  as  the  Cuban  Red  Cross  may  establish  in  allied  t(Mritory. 
While  the  war  lasts  the  sum  of  $2,400,000  annually  is  j)laced  at  tlie 
dis|)osal  of  the  PresichMit  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  civil  popula- 
tion of  the  European  war  zones,  the  families  ol"  soldiers  lost  in  tiu' 
struggle  and  the  soldiers  rendered  h(>lpless  l)y  the  war.  Tiie  Ha- 

bana ROTARY  CLUB  has  organized  l)ranches  in  Matanzas  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  has  appointed  j:nii(iue  Poito  and  Col.  Staple- 
ton  its  delegates  to  the  Kansas  convention. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


The  provisions  of  executive  order  No.  98,  dated  November  27,  1917, 
amending  article  18  of  the  LICENvSE  LAW  (ley  de  patentcs)  of 
June  25,  1900,  have  been  extended  by  executive  order  No.  137  until 

June  30,  1918. Executive  order  No.  143  amends  the  Spanish  text 

of  executive  order  No.  130,  paragraphs  e  and  f,  so  as  to  conform  v^^ith 
the  English  text  which  reads  as  follows:  Wharfage  dues  shall  be 
assessed  and  collected  (e)  on  articles  shipped  coastwise  from  an 
entry  port  to  any  other  port  of  the  Republic,  whether  an  entry  port 
or  not,  shipped  from  a  wharf  owned  by  the  Government,  at  the  rate 
of  2  cents  per  hundred  kilos  gross  weight ;  (f )  On  all  articles  received 
coastwise  at  an  entry  port  from  any  other  port  of  the  Republic, 
whether  an  entry  port  or  not,  landed  on  a  wharf  owned  by  the 

Government,  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  hundred  kilos  gross  weight. 

A  recent  executive  order  provides  that  owing  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  world's  shipping,  no  VESSEL  REGISTERED  OR  LICENSED 
under  Dominican  law  shall  be  sold  or  transferred  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  Government  in  each  individual  case.  Violation  of 
this  order  shall  render  the  offender  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$2,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both;  and 
any  vessel  sold  or  transferred  in  violation  of  this  order  shall  be  liable 
to  confiscation,  together  with  all  her  tackle,  stores,  and  equip- 
ment.  ^Exports  of  DIVI-DIVI,  which  before  the  war  were  shipped 

almost  entirely  to  Hamburg,  now  go  to  New  York,  and  according  to 
recent  quotations  are  sold  f.  o.  b.  that  port  at  from  .S50  to  $55  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds.  Formerly  the  annual  exports  of  divi-divi  from 
Monte  Cristi,  which  is  the  center  of  the  industry  and  the  port  from 
which  most  of  the  shipments  are  made,  amounted  to  over  2,000,000 
pounds,  but  during  the  last  few  years  the  output  has  been  somewhat 
less  than  these  figures,  due  principally  to  the  effect  of  the  ravages  of  a 
species  of  orchid  which  for  several  years  has  attacked  the  plant,  some- 
times killing  it  and  always  tending  to  reduce  its  production.  The 
bean  contains  about  30  per  cent  of  tannic  acid  which  is  so  much  in 
demand  in  the  manufacture  of  leather.  The  pods  ripen  from  Novem- 
ber to  April  and  must  be  kept  dry,  as  the  bean  is  rendered  worthless 
if  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  in  a  rain.  The  yield  per  shrub  varies 
from  35  to  70  pounds  per  annum.  The  plant  is  from  20  to  30  feet 
in  height,  grows  wild  on  the  arid  lands  of  the  Province  of  Monte 
Cristi,  bears  a  white  flower  and  prochices  beans  averaging  2  inches  in 
length,  1  inch  in  width  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness.  The  SOAP  FACTORY  at  Puerto  Plata,  according  to  the 

82i 
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report  of  the  American  consul,  is  to  be  dismantled  and  combined 
with  the  factory  at  Samana  belonging  to  the  same  company.  The 
output  of  the  factory,  consisting  of  rosin,  blue,  white  coconut  and 
perfumed  and  medicinal  soaps,  is  sold  in  the  local  markets.  There 
are  two  other  soap  factories  in  the  Dominican  Republic — one  at  San 

Pedro  de  Macoris  and  the  other  at  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros. The 

municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has  received  bids  to 
supply    the    National    Capital    with    ELECTRIC    LIGHT    AND 

POWER. Brugal  &  Co.,  a  hardware  house  at  Puerto  Plata,  is 

reported  to  have  ordered  S8,000  worth  of  HARDWARE  from  an 
American  firm  for  a  branch  store  to  be  established  in  Santiago  de 

los  Caballeros. Executive  order  No.  131  provides  that  the  CITY 

COUNCIL  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  shall  consist  of  six  regidores 
(aldermen)    and  a  sindico   (attorney),   the  latter  to  be  a  licensed 

lawyer. A  weekly  NEWSPAPER  entitled  ''El  Avisador  Comer- 

cial"  (The  Commercial  Adviser)  is  soon  to  be  established  in  the  city 

of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. E.  H.  Hathaway  has  been  appointed 

GENERAL  POSTAL  SUPERINTENDENT  of  the  post  offices  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo. 


ECUADOR 


The  plans  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  patriotic  centenary 
board  for  the  erection  of  a  building  in  which  to  hold  the  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION  which  it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  in 
Guayaquil  from  October  1  to  December  31,  1920,  have  been  approved 
by  the  cantonal  council  of  Guayaquil.  The  city  of  Guayaquil  has 
donated  the  land  on  which  to  erect  this  edifice,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  receive  bids  in  Guayaquil,  New  York,  and  San 
Francisco  for  the  construction  of  the  same.  One  of  the  banks  in 
Guayaquil  will  lurnish  to  the  board  for  account  of  the  municij)ality 
8300,000  gold,  which  sum  is  repayable  with  interest  on  January  1, 
1921,  the  lot  and  building  to  be  held  as  security  by  the  bank  until 

the  loan  is  canceled. With  the  object  of  protecting  the  public  the 

municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Quito  has  passed  an  ordinance  regu- 
lating the  SALE  OF  FOODSTUFFS  such  as  rice,  raw  and  refined 
sugar,  meats,  cereals,  flour,  eggs,  vegetables,  butter,  broad,  cheese, 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  domestic  fruits,  fish,  fowl,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  prices  of  charcoal  and  wood.  The  regulations  apply  to  wliole- 
salers,  retailers,  and  peddlers,  and  contain  |)r()visions  intended  to 
protect  buyers   from    a(hdtorations   and   short-weight  sales. An 
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organization  has  been  established  in  Quito  under  the  name  of 
INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE  OF  THE  EAST  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  1,500,000  pesetas  (peseta  =  SO. 20)  to  be  used  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  syndicate  proposes  to  confine 
its  activities  principally  to  the  exploitation  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  products  encountered  on  the  public  lands  of  the  great 
eastern  zone  of  the  Republic.  The  by-laws  of  the  syndicate  provide 
for  an  increase  of  the  capital  when  deemed  necessary,  as  well  as  an 
extension  of  the  business  of  the  organization  to  banking,  road  build- 
ing, etc. The  cantonal  council  of  Guayaquil  has  negotiated  a  loan 

of  500,000  sucres  (sucre  =  S0.4867)  with  the  Territorial  Bank  of 
Guayaquil  for  the  construction  of  a  MARKET  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil. 
The  council  also  proposes  to  borrow  from  the  bank  referred  to  funds 
to  be  used  in  erecting  a  municipal  building  and  a  model  school  in  the 

city  of  Guayaquil. In  April  last  the  IMPORTS  into  the  Republic 

through  the  port  of  Guayaquil  consisted  of  16,635  packages,  weighing 
3,925  tons.  These  packages  originated  in  the  following  countries: 
Chile,  3,960;  France,  1;  Italy,  12;  Peru,  202;  Great  Britain,  2,403; 
and  the  United  States,  10,057. The  ASSOCIATION  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURISTS of  Guayaquil,  originally  organized  lor  commercial 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cacao,  has 
become,  according  to  press  reports,  a  quasi  public  association  whoso 
transactions  are  of  great  interest  to  the  Government  and  whose 
objects  are  the  encouragement  of  tropical  agriculture  and  the  pro- 
motion of  trade  in  such  a  way  as  will  benefit  not  only  the  parties 

directly  concerned  but  the  public  as  well. According  to  La  Nacion, 

a  daily  newspaper  of  Quito,  all  of  the  disputed  questions  arising  out 
of  the  DILLON-URIBE  CONVENTION  concluded  between  Ecuador 
and  Colombia,  establishing  an  arbitral  court,  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled  by  the  umpire,  Dr.  Velloso  RebeUo,  Brazihan  minister  near 
the  Government  of  Ecuador.  Dr.  RebeUo,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
embassy  in  Washington  in  1906,  has  hpd  a  wide  diplomatic  experience, 
is  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  distinguished  writer  and  author. 


The  Diario  de  Centro  America,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of 
Guatemala,  states  in  its  issue  of  May  21  last  that  the  COFFEE 
produced  annually  in  the  Republic  in  normal  times  amounts  to 
1,050,000  quintals  (quintal- 101.4  pounds),  of  which  about  200,000 
quintals  is  consumed  in  the  country,  leaving,  approximately,  850,000 
quintals  for  export.     In  Guatemala  the  coffee  tree  grows  best  in 
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lands  having  an  elevation  of  from  2,600  to  4,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  in  a  clayey  subsoil  and  a  top  soil  rich  in  humus.  In 
altitudes  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  the  coffee  tree,  to  produce  good 
results,  should  have  shade,  and  thrives  best  in  a  temperature  of 
from  65°  to  85°  F.  During  the  first  two  years  of  growth  banana 
plants  are  largely  employed  to  give  shade"  to  the  young  trees,  and 
where  transportation  conditions  are  favorable  quite  a  revenue  is 
often  obtained  from  the  sale  of  bananas.  Coffee  ripens  in  Guatemala 
in  October,  at  which  time  the  berry  is  gathered,  the  hull  and  pulp 
removed,  the  grain  washed  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  Coffee  is 
designated  in  the  Republic  as  "pergamino"  and  "oro."  Coffee  in 
pergamino  is  the  grain  of  coffee  after  the  red  pulp,  which  gives  to  it 
the  appearance  of  a  cranberry,  has  been  removed,  but  still  retaining 
the  inner  white  or  yellow  parchmentlike  covering.  Coffee  in  oro  is 
the  grain  of  coffee  after  the  parchmentlike  covering  has  been  re- 
moved.  A  law  has  been  promulgated  by  President  Manuel  Estrada 

Cabrera  authorizing  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  of 
a  NATIONAL  PRIVILEGED  BANK  (Banco  Nac[onal  Privilegiado), 
the  objects  of  which  are  to  encourage  agricultural  loans,  provide 
funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  national  capital  and  of  other 
cities  and  towns  damaged  by  earthquakes,  and  to  cooperate  in  so 
far  as  possible  in  the  financial  operations  of  the  Government.  The 
capital  of  the  bank  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  State  and  by  domestic 
and  foreign  capitalists.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  empowered 
to  expedite  in  such  way  as  he  may  deem  expecUent,  both  at  home 

and     abroad,    tlic    organization     and    operation   of   this   bank. • 

Press  reports  state  that  Sr.  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  l^resident  of 
the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  has  given  10,000  francs  ($2,000)  to  the 

AMERK^AN      RED     CROSS     war     fund. The     international 

railways  of  Central  America  have  reduced  their  FREIGHT  RATES 
to  the  national  capital  on  imported  construction  material  50  per 
cent,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  rebuiUHng  of  the  city 

of    Guatemala. The  Excelsior,   a  daily  newspaper   of   the  City 

of  Mexico,  states  that  large  shipments  of  SUGAR  are  i)eing  received 
ill  Mexico  from  Guatemala.  These  shipments  are  made  in  smidl 
vessels  to  Mexican  Pacific  coast  ports,  and  fioni  lliciicc  iwv  dis- 
tributed into  the  interior  of  the  Republic  by  rail.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  Congress  imposing  a  tax  of  $\  American  gold 
on  inhabitants  of  llic  Rc|)nl)lic  over  21  years  of  age.  The  same  bill 
provides  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  on  owners  of  rural  hinds  varying 
from  $')  to  ."?;50  ,\inerican  gold,  and  provides  for  a  tax  on  o\vnei>  of 
iii-l)!in  I.iikIs  of  fioin  %2  to  SIO,  Anicriciin  gold.  It  is  also  proposed 
lo  lux  eiieli  hottle  of  aguardiente  niiide  in  the  countiy  .>  pesos 
national  currenc\'.  The  proceeds  of  tli(>se  taxes  nrr  to  he  used 
exclusively   in   the  foun<ling  of  n    NATIONAL   P.ANK   of  issue,  cir- 
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culation,   and    discount. An   AUTOMOBILE    freight    and    pas 

senger  service  has  been  started  between  Huehuetenango  and  Que- 
zaltenango,  and  steps  hare  been  taken  to  repair  the  highway  be- 
tween these  towns. 


^F^a 


HAITI 


The  proposed  NEW  CONSTITUTION  of  the  RepubUc  of  Haiti, 
formulated  by  the  Government  and  approved  by  the  council  of  state, 
was  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  Haitian  electorate  on  June  12, 
1918. The  newspapers  of  Port  au  Prince  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Williams  as  CHIEF  OF  POLICE  of  Haiti, 

vice  S.  D.  Butler,  resigned. By  order  of  the  Department  of  Justice 

the  offices  of  CONSULTING  ATTORNEYS  of  the  departments  of 
the  Government,  which  offices  were  aboHshed  by  an  executive  decree, 
have  been  reestablished  and  three  able  lawyers  appointed  to  fill  these 

posts  at  monthly  salaries  of  400  gourdes  (gold  gourde  =  $0.25)  each. 

According  to  a  late  issue  of  the  Municipal  Bulletin  of  Port  au  Prince, 
the  National  Government  has  given  an  annual  SUBSIDY  to  the  mu- 
nicipal council  of  the  national  capital  amounting  to  180,000  gourdes 
paper  (paper  gourde  =  about  "$0.1 83)  and  12,000  gourdes  gold.  The 
annual  municipal  revenues  of  Port  au  Prince  are  281,665  gourdes  pa- 
per and  13,500  gold.  The  expenses  of  operating  the  aqueduct  aggre- 
gate 90,000  gourdes  per  year,  of  which  55,560  gourdes  represent  the 
salaries  of  26  persons  employed  in  this  service.  The  annual  expendi- 
tures of  the  municipal  technical  bureau  of  Port  au  Prince  is  270,300 
gourdes,  of  which  126,000  are  invested  in  construction  materials. 
The  yearly  cost  of  the  fire  department  with  its  force  of  27  men  is 
28,500  gourdes. An  ordinance  just  passed  by  the  municipal  coun- 
cil of  Port  au  Prince  fixes  the  price  of  MEAT  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption at  70  centimes  per  pound  and  provides  that  the  weight  of 
the  bone  cut  with  the  meat  shall  not  be  over  20  per  cent.     Violations 

of  the  ordinance  are  punishable  with  heavy  fines. In  accordance 

\vith  a  special  summons  of  the  national  commissary  the  importing 
and  exporting  merchants  of  Port  au  Prince  met  in  the  commerce  court 
of  that  city  on  April  4  last  and  elected  nine  CONSULAR  JUDGES 

who  began  the  performance  of  their  duties  on  April  9,  1918. About 

the  middle  of  April  of  the  present  year  a  meeting  of  literary  men  was 
held  in  Port  au  Prince  to  discuss  the  founding  of  a  HAITIAN  I^IAGA- 
ZINE  of  a  purely  scientific  and  literary  character,  representing  Hai- 
tian thought  and  having  contributions  from  the  most  distinguished 
G360o— 18— Bull.   G 9 
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literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  country. With  a  view  to  tiie 

beautifying  of  the  national  capital  the  municipal  council  has  ordered 
that  in  the  construction  of  buildings  facing  streets  a  BUILDING 
LINE  shall  be  observed,  permits  secured  from  the  council  before  con- 
struction work  is  begun,  and  that  the  fronts  of  new  buildings  shall  be 
symmetrical  and  in  accordance  with  municipal  rules  and  regula- 
tions.  The  President  has  appointed  Dr.  H.  Berigord  director  of 

the  National  School  of  MEDICINE  AND  PHARMACY  at  Port  au 

Prince. ^An  EXPOSITION  of  industrial  and  agricultural  products 

of  the  country  was  opened  in  Port  au  Prince  on  May  1  last.  Fine 
exhibits  were  made  of  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  plants,  cabinet 
articles,  boots  and  shoes,  industrial  products,  curiosities,  and  speci- 
mens of  Haitian  art,  etc.     The  exposition  was  largely  attended  and 

was  a  great  success. ^According  to  information  received  from  the 

American  minister  at  Port  au  Prince  the  Government  of  Haiti,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  revenue  caused  by  the  decrease 
in  customs  receipts,  has  imposed  a  new  export  duty  or  statistical 
TAX  ON  CORN  AND  COTTON,  amounting  to  $0.50  per  100  pounds 
of  corn  and  $1  per  100  pounds  of  cotton.  The  order  of  June  15,  1918, 
imposing  a  statistical  tax  of  $0.25  per  100  pounds  on  exports  of  corn 
is  repealed. 


HONDURAS 


The  new  MUNICIPAL  TREASURY  LAW  requires  the  payment 
of  all  municipal  revenues  into  the  treasuries  of  the  respective  munic- 
ipalities in  municipal  stamps  of  a  face  value  equal  to  the  amount  to 
be  paid.  These  stamps  will  be  issued  and  printed  for  account  of  the 
National  Government,  are  to  be  of  the  denominations  1,  5,  10,  25, 
land  50  centavos,  and  1,  5,  10,  25,  50,  100,  200,  300,  400,  and  500 
pesos  (peso  =  $0.6918)  each.  Each  stamp  will  bear  the  inscrii)ti()n 
"Timbre  municipal"  (municipal  stamp),  its  value,  the  words 
"Republica  de  Honduras"  (Republic  of  Honduras)  and  in  the  cen- 
ter  the    national   coat   of    arms. El    Nuevo    Tiempo,    a    daily 

newspaper  of  Tegucigalpa,  recommends  in  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  IMMIGRATION  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
by  the  Government  of  a  permanent  immigration  bureau  for  the 
|)ur])ose  of  aiding  and  encouraging  immigrants  to  settle  in  the 
Republic.  It  is  thought  that  Europeans  could  be  attracted 
to  Honduras  and  other  Central  American  countries  by  giving 
special  attention  to  their  reception  at  ports  of  entry  and  to  their 
care  and   treatment  after  arriving  in  the  country,   ennbhng  them. 
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and  especially  agricultural  immigrants,  to  go  easily  and  cheaply 
into  the  healthful  table-lands  of  the  country,  which  can  be  done  by 
improving  transportation  facilities  in  general  and  especially  the 
wagon  roads  of  the  Repubhc.  The  behef  is  current  that  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  European  war  a  steady  flow  of  immigration  will  set 
in  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  that  Central  America,  if  she  pre- 
pares in  advance,  will  receive  her  share  of  same.  The  Presi- 
dent has  promulgated  a  law  under  which  the  Government  offers 
a  bounty  for  the  cultivation  of  HENEQUEN,  cabulla  sisal,  and 
other  fibrous  plants  recommended  by  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture, the  cultivation  to  be  made  at  places  indicated  or  approved 
by  the  department.  Persons  desiring  to  engage  in  this  industry 
must,  in  order  to  obtain  the  bounty,  state  to  the  department  of  agri- 
culture whether  the  land  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  this  purpose  is 
public  or  private  land,  and  its  location,  in  order  that  the  Government 
may  decide  whether  the  soil  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  fibrous 
plants  referred  to.  No  bounty  will  be  paid  unless  5  or  more  hectares 
are  cultivated,  each  hectare  to  contain  not  less  than  2,500  plants  nor 
more  than  4,000,  the  distance  between  the  plants  to  be  such  as  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  proper.  The  bounty  offered  is  15  pesos 
per  hectare  (peso  =  $0.6918),  one-haK  of  which  is  due  one  year  after 
the  plants  are  set  out  and  the  remainder  at  the  time  of  cutting  the 
first  leaves  for  the  production  of  fiber.  Persons  engaging  in  this 
industry  under  said  law  are  exempt  from  national  and  municipal 
taxes,  customs  duties  on  imports  of  machinery  and  suppfies  directly 
used  in  connection  with  the  industry,  and  from  export  duties  on 

fiber  shipped  abroad. A  MINING  CONCESSION  covering  200 

hectares  of  land  containing  gold  and  silver  ores,  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bambu,  Department  of  Colon,  has  been  granted  to  Fernando 

Gatan. ■  President  Bertrand  has  appointed  Dr.  Ricardo  de  J. 

Urrutia  MINISTER  RESIDENT  of  Plonduras  near  the  Government 

of  Mexico. Article  17  of  the  Zemurray  contract  stipulates  that 

the  contractor  shall  purchase  of  agriculturists  along  the  main  line 
of  the  National  Railway  at  least  1,200,000  bunches  of  BANANAS 
annually  in  lots  of  not  less  than  25,000  bunches  per  week. 


MEXICO 


A  CONGRESS  OF  WORKINGMEN  was  held  at  Saltillo, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  from  May  1  to  12  last,  with  136  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  country  present.  Among  the  important 
topics  discussed  were  the  hygiene  of  thQ  working  classes,  their  homes, 
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and  compensation  for  illness  and  injuries.  The  foundation  of  agri- 
cultural colonies  as  an  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  agrarian  problem 
received  careful  attention  and  the  members  of  the  Congress  went 

on  record  as  indorsing  this  movement  to  the  utmost. Preliminary 

steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  holding  of  the  First  International 
STUDENTS'  CONGRESS  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1920.  The 
prime  movers  in  this  undertaking  are  Enriciue  Soto  Peimbert  and 
Adolfo  Desentis,  both  of  whom  represented  the  student  body  of 
Mexico  at  the  spring  celebrations  in  Santiago  de  Chile. Prepara- 
tions are  under  way  for  the  opening  of  the  Second  National  CON- 
GRESS OF  MERCHANTS  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  September  15 
next,  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  Mexican  independence. 
The  First  National  Congress  of  Merchants  was  held  in  Mexico  City 

in  July,    1917. The   government  of    the   State  of  Coahuila  has 

planned  to  conduct  a  REGIONAL  EXPOSITION  in  Saltillo, 
capital  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time  that  the  First  Indo-Hispanic 
Congress,  convoked  to  meet  in  that  city,  is  held.  The  most  important 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles  produced  in  the  State  will 
be  on  exhibition.     A  similar  exposition  is  to  open  on  August  1  next 

in  the  village  of  Bustamante,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon. Dr.  Jose 

Pardo,  President  of  Peru,  has  appointed  Antonio  de  Lavalle,  who 
is  expected  in  the  Mexican  capital  about  the  1st  of  June,  to  represent 
the  Peruvian  Government  near  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  pre- 
paring a  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  between  the  two  countries. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Government  of  Peru  has  offered  the  Mexican 
Government  the  use  of  its  transports  to  carry  freight  from  Peru  to 
Mexico,  and  vice  versa.  Among  the  articles  Peru  desires  to  obtain 
from  Mexico  in  exchange  for  cotton,  sugar,  and  some  other  products 
of  which  she  has  an  abundance,  are  rails,  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  cement,  and  empty  sacks.  The  Government  of  Mexico  pro- 
poses to  send  a  commercial  agent  to  Peru  to  represent  its  trade 

interests  there. The  Mexican  Government  is  negotiating  with  the 

Governments  of  Sweden  and  Norway  concerning  the  establishment  of 
DIRECT  TRADE  RELATIONS  between  Scandinavia  and  the 
Mexican  Republic.     It  is  also  proposed  to  offer  inducements  for  the 

attraction  of  Scandinavian  capital  to  Mexico. With  the  object 

of  protecting  the  textile  industry  of  the  country  an  executive  decree 
has  been  issued  forbidding  ex-ports  of  TEXTILE  PLANTS  and 
seeds,  such  as  lienocjucn  seeds  and  bulbs,  ixtle,  zapupe,  palm,  maguey; 
and  other  textile  plants.— — The  Mexican  authorities,  according  to 
newspaper  reports,  propose  to  fiiitlior  restrict  EXPORTS  OF 
CATTLE  in  onU^v  to  prevent  a  shortage  in  the  country.  President 
Carranza  has  ])cen  petitioned  to  issue  a  decree  forbidding  tlie  killing 

of  cows  and  heifers. The  WHEAT  CliOI'  now  being  thrashed 

in  tlie  State  of  Conlniihi  is  estimated  to  jM'odnce  more  llian  50. ()()() 
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tons,  or  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  northern  Mexico  for  one 
year.  The  corn  crop  of  northern  Mexico  is  also  reported  to  be  very 
large,  as  is  the  cotton  yield  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
Coahuila.     The    States  of   Coahuila    and  Guanajuato   have  placed 

export  taxes  on  wheat  shipped  out  of  those  Commonwealths. 

On  June  8,  1918,  the  steamer  San  Juan,  having  a  displacement  of  578 
tons,  was  christened  and  launched  for  service  in  the  harbor  of  Vera 
Cruz.  The  vessel  was  built  in  the  Government  shipyards  in  Vera 
Cruz,  and  cost  $100,000.  It  has  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour,  draws 
8*  feet  of  water,  and  can  store  340  tons  of  freight  in  its  hold.  The 
San  Juan,  which  is  to  be  used  in  gulf  port  traffic,  has  accommodations 

for  65  passengers. In  addition  to  the  extensive  dredging  works 

now  being  carried  on  in  the  Panuco  River  near  Tampico,  and  which 
will  probably  be  completed  about  the  end  of  the  present  year,  the 
Government  has  planned  to  construct  a  wharf  and  ARTIFICIAL 

PORT    at    Progreso,   Yucatan. Sr.    Gerzayn    Ugarte    has    been 

appointed  MINISTER  of  Mexico  near  the  Governments  of  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  and  Ecuador.     Sr.  Ugarte  will  reside  in  Colombia. 


»ao  ♦        oo 
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According  to  mformation  courteously  furnished  The  Bulletin  by 
Senor  Ramon  Enriquez,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment, in  Washington,  concerning  the  advantages  which  that  country 
offers  for  the  INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL,  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  Republic  is  exceptionally  great,  inasmuch  as  Nicaragua  has  all 
kinds  of  climates  varymg  from  the  invigoratmg  cold  of  the  moun- 
tains and  table-lands  of  the  ulterior  to  the  heat  of  the  coastal  plains 
and  the  low  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast.     The  virgin  soil  of  the 
Republic  does  not  need  to  be  fertilized  to  produce  large  crops  of 
cereals,  sugar  cane,  and  staple  tropical  and  subtropical  products, 
as  well  as  fine  pasturage  for  the  raising  and  fattening  of   cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats.     Along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  and 
river  banks  of  the  Commonwealth  bananas  and  cacao  are  cultivated 
and  yield  abundant  harvests,  while  on  the  table-lands  an  excellent 
quality  of  coffee  is  grown.     The  western  part  of  the  country  along 
the  great  lakes  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  where  the  principal  cities 
and  ports  are  situated,  is  the  most  densely  populated,  and  it  is  in  this 
section  that  agi-iculture  is  developed  on  the  largest  scale.     The  region 
referred  to  has  two  seasons  the  dry  season  or  summer  and  the  wet 
season   or  winter,  the   former  lasting  about  seven  months  and  the 
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latter  about  five.     In  the  eastern  coast  section  there  are,  properly 
speaking,  no  seasons,  but  rather  a  perpetual  spring  alternating  with 
rainy  and  clear  days  during  each  month.     This  part  of  the  country 
is  traversed  by  navigable  rivers  which  in  their  gradual  descent  from 
the  mountains  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  contain  numerous  water  falls. 
On  the  coast  of  the  Carribbean  Sea  there  are  a  number  of  important 
to^vns  and  customs  ports,  such  as,  for  mstance,  San  Juan  del  Norte, 
Bluefields,  and  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  the  chief  of  which  is  Bluefields, 
which  exports  annually  a  million  bunches  of  bananas  as  well  as  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gold,  rubber,   cowhides,   and   a  variety  of 
valuable  woods.     From  the  falls  of  the  large  rivers  and  canyons  of 
this  region  the  hydraulic  power  needed  for  the  development  of  in- 
dustry, such  as  the  operation  of  railroads,  electric  light  and  power 
plants,  sawmills,  etc.,  could  be  obtained.     In  the  vast  virgin  forests 
of  that  district  trees  of  valuable  woods,  such  as  mahogany,  cedar, 
laurel,  pine,  and  oak,  as  well  as  gold  and  silver  ores,  are  found  in  abun- 
dance, and  these  forests  could  be  made  to  produce  in  a  short  time 
more  than  the  amount  necessary  to  invest  in  the  purchase  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  same,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  ports  through 
which  lumber  and  other  products  can  be  easily  exported  are  only 
about  1,200  miles  from  New  Orleans.     Public  lands  are  sold  by  the 
Government,  according  to  their  location  and  class,  at  from  $1  to  $3.50 
gold  per  hectare  (hectare  =  2.47  acres).    Between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Principolka  River  there  is  a  great  natural  plain  where  a  large 
stock  farm  could  be  established  without  other  expenditure  than  the 
erection  of  a  wire  fence.     From  125,000  to  150,000  head  of  cattle 
could  be  pastured  on  this  land,  masmuch  as  a  natural  grass  called 
"zacate,"  which  fattens  cattle,  grows  in  abundance  thereon.     This 
land  is  well  watered  and  is  surrounded  by  pine  forests  that  could  be 
utilized  in  the  production  of  turpentine.     These  advantages  should 
be  a  great  inducement  to  capitalists  to  invest  in  enterprises  of  the 
kind  refeiTcd  to  and  which  give  promise  of  such  sure  and  profitable 
returns.     The  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Honduras  and  on  the  south  by  Costa  Rica  for  a  distance  of  about 
2(j0  miles,  over  the  greater  part  of  which  wild  coconut  groves  grow 
luxuiiantly  and  offer  great  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  money 
ill  this  productive  industry.     The  strip  of  260  miles  referred  to  is 
watered  from  north  to  south' by  the  following  rivers:    San  Juan  del 
Xorte,  Punta  Gorda  or  Rama,  Bluefields,  I.aguna  de  Perlas,  Rio 
Grande,  Principolka,  Walpaxixa,  Wonta,  Hodgsun,  Cabo  de  Gracias 
a  Dios,  and  Coco,  at  the  mouths  of  all  of  which  there  are  to\vns  or 
villages.     The  gold  mines  which  have  Ix^cn  discovered  and  which'are 
being  worked  on  a  large  scale  by  a  nuni1)er  of  North  American^com- 
paiiios  are  situated  in  the  section  comprised  between  the  Principolka 
and  Cabo  de  Gracias   a  Dios  Rivers. Enricpie    B<'lli  and  Mario 
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Sanclio  have  just  founded  at  Managua  a  new  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

under  the  name  of  El  Figaro. ^According  to  newspaper  reports  the 

CULTIVATION  OF  CEREALS  is  to  be  commenced  in  the  district 
of  San  Juan  del  Norte  on  land  of  such  fertility  that  it  will  produce 

40  quintals  (quintal  =  101.4  pounds)  of  rice  per  hectare. ^A  group 

of  national  capitalists  has  just  organized  a  company  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  between  the  cities  of  Leon 
and  Las  Segovias,  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  to  be  undertaken  in 

the  Republic  with  domestic  capital. The  National  Agricultural 

&  Industrial  Co.  has  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  depart- 
ment of  fomento  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  WHARF  and  of  the 
store  and  warehouses  which  it  proposes  to  build  in  the  Port  of  Playa 
Grande  on  the  Real  Sound  which  connects  with  the  Fonseca  Gulf. 

The  proposed  wharf  will  accommodate  vessels  of  deep  draft. A 

Nicaraguan  newspaper  states  that  a  large  quantity  of  MINING 
MACHINERY  is  now  arriving  in  the  country  to  be  used  in  working 
the  Cedro,  Jabali,  Escandalo,  Pavon,  and  other  mines  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  La  Libertad. The  National  Congress  has  elected  Repre- 
sentative Salvadore  Chamorro  and  Senator  Vicente  Rapaccioli, 
respectively,  first  and  second  DESIGNATES  (Vice  Presidents)  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic. 


Press  reports  state  that  a  factory  for  the  production  of  COCONUT 
OIL  from  the  raw  materials  produced  on.  the  Isthmus  is  soon  to  be 
established  at  Colon.  The  soil  of  Panama  in  places  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  coconut  pahn,  and  while  there  are  but 
few^  plantations  of  importance  now  bearing  in  the  Republic,  the 
number  could  be  greatly  mcreased  as  soon  as  some  profitable  waj^- 
of  disposing  of  the  nuts  and  oil  is  found.  Successful  experiments 
with  a  small  manufacturing  plant. have  recently  been  made  in  Colon, 
and  if  conditions  justify  it  is  proposed  to  equip  a  factory  of  sufficient 
size  to  utilize  the  entire  coconut  crop  of  the  coimtry  now  and  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  current  price  on  the  Isthmus  for  coconut 
oil  brought  from  Jamaica  is  $2  per  gallon.  It  is  estimated  that  just 
as  good  oil  can  be  produced  and  sold  locally  at  a  profit  at  about  one- 
half  the  price  charged  for   the  imported   article. The   Panama 

Morning  Journal  says  that  the  people  in  and  near  the  Canal  Zone 
are  discovering  that  some  very  interesting  farm  operations  are  being 
conducted  on  lands  within  easy  reach  of  the  railroad,  and  that  the 
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CACAO  PLANTxVTION  is  the  mecca  of  many  pilgrims  in  search  of 
an  interesting  spot  within  a  few  hours'  trip  of  the  zone.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  the  most  modern  and  efficient  irrigation  systems  in  the 
world  has  been  installed  upon  the  farms  of  the  upper  Chagres  River. 
The  association  of  parents  and  teachers  of  the  Canal  Zone  has  taken 
steps  to  utilize  the  leisure  time  of  children  and  young  people  living 

in  the  vicinity  in  the  cultivation  of  small  gardens. A  telephone  and 

TELEGRAPH  SERVICE  is  in  operation  between  Porto  Bello  and 
Colon  with  a  branch  line  to  the  village  of  Maria  Chiquita.  The  rock 
quarries  at  Porto  Bello,  one  of  the  oldest  historic  settlements  of 
Central  America,  are  very  valuable  and  will  doubtless  be  greatly 
developed  after  the  completion  of  the  public  highway  which  is  now 
being  built  by  convict  labor  to  connect  Porto  Bello  with  Colon.  The 
to\\Ti  has  a  fine  harbor  and  upon  the  return  of  normal  trade  conci- 
tions  wiU  probably  become  a  port  of  call  for  large  vessels  plying 

between  Colon  and  Caribbean  Sea  ports. The  Seawall  School  in 

Panama  has  introduced  instruction  ])y  MOVING  PICTURES. 
Weekly  lectures  are  given  on  subjects  pertaining  to  travel,  industries, 
customs,  and  other  matters  of  educational  importance.^ Arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  according  to  press  reports,  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  Chilean  WHEAT  FLOUR  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  acceptable 
consignees  in  Venezuela,  Martinique,  and  Colombia,  and  for  exports 
of  Peruvian  cottonseed  oil  to  Martinique.  It  is  understood  that  the 
permission  to  export  flour  wiU  only  be  granted  when  there  is  a  surplus 

of  this  article  in  Panama. The  ASPINWALL  HOTEL,  a  popular 

Taboga  Island  resort,  was  reopened  by  the  Government  on  May  20 
last.  While  the  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Canal  Zone 
abounds  in  numerous  picturesque  and  interesting  places,  none  of 
them  are  equipped  to  entertain  guests,  so  that  a  first-class  hotel  on 
Taboga  Island  is  most  desirable  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
a  largo  number  of  people  who  can  not  easily  go  elsewhere  for  a  short 

period    of    easy    and    healthful    recreation. llie    SCHOOL    OF 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  of  the  city  of  Panama  recently  opened  its 
regular  sessions.  Candidates  for  entrance  into  this  school  must  be 
at  least  14  years  of  age,  in  good  health,  not  less  than  1  meter  50  centi- 
meters in  height,  and  are  required  to  have  completed  the  fifth  grade 
in  the  ])rimary  school  or  work  (Hpiivalent  thereto. ROSE  CUL- 
TURE is  becoming  popidar  on  and  in  the  vichiity  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Roses  from  the  Corozal  farm,  which  have  quite  a  reputation  in  the 
City  of  Panama,  sell  in  the  national  <apital  at  about  85  cents  a  dozen. 
The  growing  of  (low(u-s  on  tlu^  Isthmus  is  much  easier  than  in  coun- 
tries having  severe  winters,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  sentiment 
prevails  to  eiicourago  the  cultivation  not  only  of  roses  but  of  mauv 
otluM- choice  (lowci-s  not  grown  heretofore  in  the  Rei)nblic. 


PARAGUAY 


In  the  MESSAGE  which  the  President  of  the  Repubhc,  Dr  Manuel 
Franco,  dehvered  to  the  National  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  its  regular  sessions  on  April  1  last,  the  executive  reviewed 
the  acts  of  the  administration  and  the  progress  of  the  country  durmg 
1917,  which  in  Paraguay  was  a  year  of  peace  and  prosperity  that 
enabled  the  Government  to  devote  all  of  its  energies  to  questions 
requiring  its  consideration.     Referring  to  the  city  of  Asuncion,  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  expense  budget  now  in  force  is  in  accord 
with  the  estimated  revenues,  that  is  to  say,  5,853,400  pesos  currency, 
ami  that  the  floating  debt  of  the  municipality  is  3,717,088  pesos,  for 
the  liqui<lation  of  which  8  per  cent  of  the  revenues  are  set  aside.    As 
an  indication  of  the  development  of  the  metropolis  during  the  period 
referred  to,  paving  was  done  to  the  extent  of  128,557  meters  at  a 
cost  of  4,428,000  pesos,  the  expenditures  in  the  construction  of  pri- 
vate buildings  having  risen  to  14,113,000  pesos.    Tlie  postal  and  tele- 
graph  receipts   in    1917   were   2,323,604   pesos,   as   compared   with 
1,977,787  pesos  in  1916.    The  unification  of  the  national  department 
of  hygiene  and  public  charity  having  been  effected  in  accordance 
with  law  266,  a  number  of  rules  were  issued,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned   the  regulations  concerning  the  consumption  of    water, 
child  labor,  the  drainage  of  swamps,  the  cleanliness  of  public  markets, 
veterinary  inspection,  the  disinfection  of  vehicles,  and  the  rendering 
of  public  municipal  aid.     The  sending  of  medical  commissions  into 
the  country  has  produced  good  results,  inasmuch  as  42  toA\ais  were 
visited,  10,077  cases  of  hookworm  and  4,172  cases  of  other  diseases 
treated,  and  17,375  vaccinations  made.     The  Government  printing 
oflTice  did  work  in  1917  valued  at  1,158,280  pesos,  included  in  which 
is  the  publication  of  the  Official  Gazette  since  January  of  that  year 
instead  of  bulletins.     Touching  upon  the  question  of  foreign  rela- 
tions the  executive  states,  among  other  things,  that  Paraguay  ac- 
cepts to  the  fullest    extent    the  principles  of  American  solidarity 
enunciated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  says 
there  is  no  room  for  division  among  the  American  States  when  events 
are  considered  that  may  profoundly  alter  the  international  status  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  security  of  the  peace  and  moral  and  material 
progress  of  the  community  of  nations  depends  upon  the  final  triumph 
of  the  American  principles  which  have  been  formulate<l  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.     Concerning  the  boundary  negotiations 
with  Bolivia,  the  conventions  and  treaties  that  have  been  concluded 
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or  ratified  by  the  Government,  the  invitations  to  international  con- 
gresses that  have  been  received,  the  appointment  of  new  ministers 
plenipotentiaries,  and  the  activities  of  the  Paraguayan  consular 
corps,  a  resume  is  given  in  the  message.  The  revenues  collected  in 
1917  amounted  to  3,557,504  pesos  gold,  or  542,709  pesos  more  than 
the  amount  estimated  in  the  budget.  Tlie  foreign  debt  on  December 
81,  1917,  consisted  of  the  London  loan  of  1871-72,  3,595,553  pesos 
gold,  the  Argentine  National  Bank  loan,  68,227  pesos  gold,  and  the 
1912  loan,  made  in  accordance  with  law  27,  2,197,054  pesos  gold,  or 
a  total  of  5,860,834  pesos  gold.  In  1917  the  bureau  of  lands  and 
colonies  issued  243  deeds  covering  lands  belonging  to  colonists  and 
agriculturists  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Agricultural 
Bank  continues  to  give  special  attention  to  the  development  of  agri- 
culture and  to  industries  established  in  the  coimtry,  having  loaned 
in  1917  to  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  6,888,372  pesos.  Agri- 
cultural activities  continue  to  increase  in  the  Republic  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Bank  is  favoring  their  development  in  every  way  possible. 
During  the  last  school  year  1,513  teachers  were  employed  in  primary 
instruction,  1,385  of  whom  were  in  public  and  128  in  private  schools. 
In  the  normal  schools  and  their  annexes  3,039  pupils  registered 
during  the  year,  of  whom  63  were  graduated.  The  grammar  schools 
at  Asuncion  had  669  matriculates,  at  Villarrica  73,  and  at  Pilar  53. 
In  1917  the  school  of  law  and  social  sciences  in  the  national  capital 
enrolled  142  pupils,  the  school  for  notaries  31,  the  pharmacy  school 
38,  and  the  school  of  obstetrics  23.  During  the  present  academic 
year  the  school  of  medical  sciences  was  reopened  in  the  national 
capital. 


The  new  CABINET  of  the  President  of  Peru,  us  published  in  La 
Prensa,  is  as  follows:  Dr.  Francisco  Tudela,  secretary  of  foreign 
relations;  Dr.  Samuel  vSayan  y  Palacios,  secretary  of  interior  and 
police;  Dr.  Victor  M.  Maurtua,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Dr.  Ricardo 
Florez,  secretary  of  justice  and  instruction;  Col.  Cesar  A.  dc  la  Fuente, 
secretary  of  war  and  marine;  and  Dr.  Clemen te  J.  Revilla,  secretary 
(tf  fomento  (encouragement). t President  Jose  Pardo  has  pro- 
mulgated a  law  appropriating  £1,000  (Peruvian  ])()und=.?4.8665) 
to  l)e  used  in  connection  witli  the  liolding  of  an  EXPOSITION  at 
Iquitos  during  the  present  year  in  lionor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  tliat  city.    -    La  Ynz  (]o  Tarnia.   a  newspnp(>r 
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published  in  the  city  of  Tarma,  states  that  a  meteorological  OB- 
SERVATORY has  been  erected  at  that  place  equipped  with  appa- 
ratus from  the  United  States. It  is  estimated  that  Peru  needs 

65,000  tons  of  iron  piping  for  use  in  bringing  in  and  distributing  the 
potable  water  supply  planned  to  be  furnished  a  number  of  cities  in 
the  Republic  in  accordance  with  various  sanitation  projects  already 
approved.  Orders  for  this  piping  placed  in  the  United  States  can 
not  be  filled  at  the  present  tune  on  account  of  war  activities.  As 
iron  and  coal  exist  in  Peru  in  large  quantities,  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing IRON  INDUSTRIES  in  the  country  is  being  agitated.-— 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Peruvian  Congress  authorizmg 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  negotiate  a  LOAN  of  3,000,000  soles 
(sol=$0.49)  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Huancayo  to  Jatunhuasi,  center  of  the  Peruvian 
coal  belt,  and  to  Huacravilca  in  the  principal  iron-producing  zone 
of  the  nation.  With  coal  and  iron  available,  as  well  as  a  growing 
demand  for  large  quantities  of  iron  manufactures,  it  would  seem 
that  Peru  is  most  favorably  situated  and  a  natural  field  for  the 

development  of  the  u-on  industry. An  executive  decree  of  May 

22,  1918,  prohibits  EXPORTS  OF  CATTLE,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs 
from  Peru  on  and  after  July  1  of  the  present  year.  A  decree  of 
April  9  last  restricts  the  exportation  of  articles  of  prime  necessity 
during  the  continuance  of  the  European  war  to  such  quantities  as 
are  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  country  for  home  consumption. 
The  decree  also  specifies  that  articles  of  prime  necessity  consumed 
in  the  country  shall  be  sold  at  such  prices  as  will  leave  only  a  fair 

and  reasonable  profit. ^The  Government  of  Peru  has  decided  to 

establish  a  BUREAU  OF  COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION  in 
Lima  equipped  with  as  complete  a  library  of  trade  information  as 
possible.  This  bureau  will  answer  inquiries  of  an  industrial  or 
commercial  nature,  and  will  furnish  data  to  persons  mterested  in 
the  resources  and  industrial  development  of  Peru.  The  Spanish 
address  of  the  new  bureau  is  ''Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Seccion  de 
Industrias,  Lima." A  law  of  January  10,  1918,  levies  an  addi- 
tional surtax  of  2  per  cent  on  merchandise  imported  through  the 
customhouses  of  Mollendo  and  Ilo.  This  makes  the  total  of  the 
surtax  in  said  ports  10  per  cent  of  the  import  duties,  or  the  same  as 
on  goods  miported  through  the  customhouses  of  Callao,  Salaverry, 
Paita,  and  Pisco.  The  surtaxes  collected  at  Mollendo  and  Ilo  are 
for  exclusive  use  m  the  construction  of  WATERWORKS  and  sewers 
in  the  cities  of  Arequipa,  Puno,  Abancay,  MoqUegua,  and  Mollen- 
do.  Cable  reports  state  that  deposits  containing  RUBIES  have 

been  discovered  in  the  Department  of  Pirua,  Province  of  Huanca- 
bamba,  on  lands  comprised  in  a  zone  granted  to  an  American  com- 
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pany  engaged  in  the  ^vorking  of  gold  placer  mines  in  that  vicinity. — — 
A  shipment  of  NICKEL  COIN  for  use  in  Peru  recently  arrived  at 
Callao.  Its  value  in  American  gold  is  $76,682.  The  5-centavos 
paper  notes  formerl}'  in  circulation  are  to  be  retired  and  nickel  coin 
substituted  in  their  stead. 


According  to  newspaper  reports  samples  of  SULPHUR  taken 
from  a  surface  deposit  on  the  side  of  the  Santa  Ana  volcano  in  the 
Department  of  Santa  Ana  were  recently  examined  and  found  to  be 

of  excellent  quality. The  supreme  com-t  has  rendered  a  favorable 

decision  on  the  MILITARY  CODE  which  the  department  of  war 
submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  to  take  the  place  of  the  former 
code.  The  code  contains  two  featm-es  which  the  court  beUeves 
should  be  adopted  by  the  civil  courts  of  the  Repubhc,  inasmuch  as 
they  constitute  an  important  sociological  advance  in  penal  law,  that 
is  to  say,  conditional  punishment  which  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  France  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  establishment  of  a 

mi  itary  law  department. A  number  of  agriculturists  of  the  De- 

pu-tment  of  Santa  Ana  have  undertaken  the  cultivation  of  the 
CASTOR  BEAN  plant  on  a  large  scale  due  to  the  great  demand  for 
cistor  beans  abroad,  so  that  this  product,  which  can  be  produced  in 
abundance  in  Salvador,  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
future  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country. The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  superior  board  of  health,  whose  duties  are  to  visit 
dwellings  in  San  Salvador,  in  cooperation  with  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, have  begun  an  active  campaign  against  violators  of  the  sanitary 
code.  A  strict  observance  of  sanitary  riiles  and  regulations  is  re- 
quired, and  it  is  believed  that  excellent  sanitary  results  will  be 

obtained  from  the  campaign. Upon  the  request  of  the  "Enrique 

Hoyos"  labor  organization  of  Ilobasco,  the  National  Congress  has 
givcm  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Sr.  Carlos  Melendez,  a  MEDAL 
OF  HONOR  as  a  token  of  the  gratitude  and  esteem  in  which  he  is 
h"ld  by  the  people  of  Salvador  for  the  patriotic  manner  in  which 

he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  high  office. Congress  has 

eiiactod  a  law  requiring  the  SALVADOREAN  BANK  to  maintain 
on  hand  a  guarantee  fund  in  coin  amounting  to  40  per  cent  of  its 

l)aiik  bills  in  circulation. Press  reports  state  that  the  vice  consul 

of  Salvador  in  Liverpool  and  the  consul  of  Honduras  in  Manchester 
are  preparing  a  (COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  of  Latin  America 
w  liifli  tlicy  ])ropos('  to  publish  in  the  English  language  for  the  purpose 
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of  making  known  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  the  resources 

and  conamercial  possibilities  of  the  Latin  American  comitries. 

Dr.  David  J.  Guzman,  a  well  known  Salvadorean  scientist  and  author, 
has  just  published  a  BOOK  entitled  "Salvadorean  Medical-Industrial 

Flora." ^A  TYPEWRITING  SCHOOL,  touch  system,  has  just 

been  estabhshed  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador. A  reorganization 

of  the  Salvadorean  BOY  SCOUTS  in  cooperation  with  the  war 
department  adds  to  their  instruction  a  bicycle  section  and  cavaby, 

infantry,  ambulance,   and    telegraph    training. The   EASTERN 

RAILWAY  has  been  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  Cojutepeque,  and 
the  work  of  excavating  the  second  tunnel,  which  is  between  El  Carmen 
and  the  city  of  Cojutepeque,  has  been  commenced.     The  grading  is 

conipleted  to  within  11  leagues  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  Congress  has  enacted 
a  law  repeahng  the  legislative  decree  of  April  19,  1899,  concerning 
MINERALS  in  veins,  and  declaring  as  the  property  of  the  State  all 
mineral  veins,  deposits,  and  outcroppings,  as  well  as  petroleum  and 
coal.  Earthy  mineral  substances,  siHca  and  construction  rocks, 
sands,  glass,  manganese,  limestone,  salt,  etc.,  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  land  on  which  they  are  found.  The  law  referred  to  does,  not 
impair  the  rights  of  property  owners  who  may  have  previously  dis- 
covered and  worked  mineral  veins  within  their  respective  zones,  nor 
the  legally  acquired  rights  of  third  parties. 


URUGUAY 


The  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay, 
tlirough  its  legation  in  Washington,  has  furnished  The  Bulletin  with 
the  following  data:  In  answer  to  a  communication  from  the  charge 
d'affaires  of  Switzerland,  who  represents  German  interests  in  Uruguay, 
stating  that  the  BLOCKADED  ZONE  has  been  extended  to  a  point 
to  the  west  of  the  Azores  Islands,  the  chancellery  has  replied  that  the 
Government  of  Uruguay  reiterates  that  it  will  consider  the  Imperial 
Government  responsible  for  any  violation  of  international  law  com- 
mitted by  submarines  against  Uruguayan  sliipping,  and  that,  when 
necessary,  it  will  take  such  steps  or  make  such  reprisals  as  it  may 

deem  proper. The  President  has  issued  a  decree  under  which,  in 

accordance  with  the  law  regulating  the  use  of  GERjVIAN  VESSELS 
interned  in  the  port  of  Montevideo,  a  technical  controlling  and  admin- 
istrative commission  is  established  to  advise  the  department  of  public 
works  concerning  repairs  to  the  machinery  and  hulls  of  said  vessels, 
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the  total  of  which  will  amount  to  500,000  pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342) 
It  is  estimated  that  these  vessels,  namely,  the  Wiegand,  Thuringia, 
Harzhurg,  Polynesia,  Salatis,  Mera,  Bahia,  and  Silvia  will  be  sea- 
worthy by  February  next. The  President  has  promulgated  a  law 

authorizing  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Uruguay  to  issue  10,000,000 
pesos  in  MORTGAGE  BONDS,  series  S.     These  bonds  bear  6  per 

cent  annual  interest,  which  is  payable  quarterly. A  law  has  been 

enacted  under  which  the  executive  is  empowered  to  prohibit,  should 
he  deem  advisable,  EXPORTS  OF  FOOD,  and  to  seize  and  sell 
same.  Under  this  law  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  and  other 
foodstuffs  of  prime  necessity  are  regulated  by  the  Government,  and 
the  latter  is  authorized  to  take  over  and  pay  for  same  whenever  it 

is  deemed  expedient  so  to  do. The  committee  in  charge  of  the 

construction  of  the  LEGISLATIVE  PALACE  in  Montevideo  has 
recommended  to  the  President  an  issue  of  4,500,000  pesos  in  bonds, 

the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  continuing  this  work. —The 

ARGENTINE-URUGUAY  BANK  has  been  organized  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  50,000,000  pesos  to  engage  in  agriculture,  stock 
raising,  industrial,  commercial,  and  cooperative  building,  the  loaning 
of  n\oney,  and  other  enterprises  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  The 
president  of  the  bank  is  Augusto  J.  Coelho,  an  LTruguayan  citizen, 

and  the  vice  president  is  Dr.  Norberto  Pineiro,  an  Argentinian. 

TRADE  AND  FINANCE  in  Uruguay  actively  developed  in  1917  in 
spite  of  the  abnormal  conditions  caused  by  the  European  war. 
Crops  were  sold  at  remunerative  prices,  and  the  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  nation  caused  an  influx  of  gold,  the  gold  coin  in  the 
banks,  and  especially  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  having  increased 
to  a  figure  hitherto  unknown  in  the  country.  The  forbidding  of 
gold  exports  by  the  United  States  and  England  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  business  men  and  of  the  Government,  and  caused  the 
study  of  a  plan  to  liquidate  the  value  of  exports  on  the  basis  of  a 

loan   to   the   allies. The   CUSTOMS   REVENUES  in   January, 

1018,  were  1,362,840  pesos,  or  462,529  pesos  more  than  those  of 
the  same  month  of  the  previous  year. — — The  Government  has 
accepted  provisionally  the  WATER  AND  SEWERAGE  works 
constructed  by  the  Ulcn  Contracting  Co.,  and  has  returned  to  that 

company  one-half  of  the  guaranty  deposit  of  100,000  pesos. Dr. 

Gid)ricl  Terra,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Uruguay  near  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy,  has  gone  to  Europe.  Dr.  Terra  was  recently  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  favor  of  AMERICAN  SOLIDARITY 
and    of   the   allies,    and  was  largely   instrumi^ntal  in   effecting   the 

Wreaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. The  Bank 

of  the  Republic  has  advised  the  department  of  finance  that  th(^ 
2,000,000  i)\  ])(>r  cent  bonds,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
O.tober  '.i\ ,   I'.n?,  have  Ixnni  sold,  approximate!}^,  at  99  J. The 
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food  administration  lias  recommended  that  the  Government  forbid 
exports  of  ARTICLES  OF  PRIME  NECESSITY,  and  that  weights 

and   measm*es    used   in   commerce   be   strictly    controlled. The 

Government  of  Great  Britain  has  completed  negotiations  with  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  concerning  the  FINANCING  OF  THE  CROP. 
As  the  amount  of  the  credit  was  reduced  to  15,000,000  pesos,  the 
English  Government  was  compelled  to  exclude  Italy  and  France 
from  the  transaction  and  to  use  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  itself. 
Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  France  and  Italy  are  negotiating 
concerning  the  making  of  a  similar  arrangement. The  Inter- 
national TEMPERANCE  Congress  was  held  in  Montevideo  from 

April  18  to  25,  1918. In  the  MESSAGE  addressed  to  Congress 

on  February  15  last,  the  President  reviewed  the  international  situ- 
ation, and  especially  the  relations  with  Germany,  referred  to  the 
economic  and  financial  condition  of  the  country,  the  increase  of 
exports  of  wool,  hides,  etc.,  and  to  the  expense  budget  for  1917-18. 


VENEZUELA 

The  report  of  the  department  of  lometito  (development)  recently 
submitted  to  the  Venezuelan  Congress  on  the  MINERAL  PRODUC- 
TION and  exports  of  the  RepubUc  in  1917  states  that  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  amounted  to  958,304  grams;  of  copper  ore,  42,271  tons; 
of  petroleum,  54,072  tons;  and  of  coal,  20,065  tons.  The  output  of 
the  coal  mines  near  Guanta  was  15,449  tons,  and  that  of  the  Coro 
mines  4,716  tons.  The  coal  mines  in  Venezuela  are  operated  by  the 
Government  and  the  entire  production  during  the  year  referred  to 
was  sold  in  the  country  dt  an  average  price  of  24  bohvares  (bolivar  = 
SO.  193)  per  ton  at  the  mines.  The  exports  ol  gold  in  1917  consisted 
of  902,510  grams;  of  copper,  43,701  tons;  of  asphalt,  47,124  tons;  and 
of  petroleum,  8,651  tons.     The  secretary  of  fomento  recommends  a 

change  in   the  present   mining  laws. American   Consul    Homer 

Brett  states  that  while  the  quantity  of  abandoned  goods  at  the  port 
of  La  Guaira  is  not  large  there  are  a  great  many  errors  encountered 
in  the  preparation  of  CONSULAR  INVOICES,  the  principal  ones 
of  which  are  the  failure  to  give  the  nationaUty  of  the  importing 
vessel,  the  use  of  ditto  marks,  and  the  leaving  ol  blank  spaces.  These 
omissions  or  faults,  while  seemingly  small,  cause  the  imposition 
ot  fines  of  about  S25  for  each  infraction,  and  importers  expect  ship- 
pers or  manufacturers  to  pay  these  fines.  The  wrongful  classifica- 
tion of  textile  goods,  however,  is  an  offense  which  involves  the  heaviest 
penalties,  sometimes  running  into  thousands  of  dollars.     Most  tcx- 
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tile  fabrics  are  classified  in  the  Venezuelan  tariff  law  by  weight  per 
square  meter  and  number  of  threads  in  a  square  of  5  millimeters,  and 
as  manufacturers  do  not  always  deUver  goods  exactly  like  the  sample 
upon  which  sales  have  been  made  and  customs  classifications  based, 

this   becomes  a   question  of   much   difficulty   to  exporters. The 

bill  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Government  for  a  NEW  TREAS- 
URY LAW  provides  that  masters  of  foreign  vessels  shall  no  longer 
i)e  required  to  deposit  the  certificate  of  registry  and  other  documents 
in  the  customhouse,  but  the  agents  of  the  vessels  will  be  required 
t3  give  bond  as  security  that  vessels  will  comply  with  local  laws. 
The  fines  now  under  certain  conditions  imposed  upon  masters  of 
vessels  will  be  abohshed  or  greatly  reduced  in  amount.  Ships  will 
be  visited  by  medical  officers  immediately  upon  arrival  at  any  time 
between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  and  upon  being  given  pratique  may 
proceed  immediately  to  their  docks.  Articles  of  different  customs 
classification,  included  in  the  same  package,  may  be  assessed  sep- 
arately with  a  surcharge  of  10  per  cent. The  following  EX- 
PENDITURES were  made  by  the  National  Government  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917:  Department  of  interior,  16,667,970 
bolivares  (bolivar  =  $0,193);  foreign  relations,  874,263  bolivares; 
treasury,  14,635,751;  war  and  navy,  11,555,079;  fomento  (promo- 
tion), 3,598,721;  public  works,  8,038,417;  and  education,  2,673,426,  or 
a  total  of  58,043,627  bolivares. The  annual  report  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  shows  a  reduction  in  the  NA- 
TIONAL DEBT  during  the  past  year  of  10,394,642  bolivares.  The 
total  debt  on  December  31,  1916,  was  154,527,857  bolivares,  and  on 
December  31,  1917,  144,133,215  bolivares.— —For  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1917,  the  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  were  44,621,732 
bolivares;  internal  revenue,  27,504,935  bolivares,  or  a  total  of  72,126,- 
667  bolivares. 
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Argentine  Republic Frederic  J.  Stimson,  Buenos  Aires. 

Brazil Edwin  V.  Morgan,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Chile Joseph  H.  Shea,  Santiago. 

Mexico Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Mexico. 

envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary 

Bolivia John  D.  O'Reae,  La  Paz. 

Colombia Hoffman  Philip,  Bogota. ' 

Costa  Rica Edward  J.  Hale,  San  Jose.^ 

Cuba William  E.  Gonzales,  Habana. 

Dominican  Republic... W.  W.  Russell,  Santo  Domingo. 

Ecuador Charles  S.  Hartm an,  Quito. 

Guatamala William  H.  Leavell,  Guatemala  City. 

Haiti A.  Bailly-Blanchard,  Port  au  Prince. 

Honduras . 

Nicaragua Benjamin  L.  Jefferson,  Managua. 

Panama William  J.  Price,  Panama.^ 

Paraguay Daniel  F.  Mooney,  Asuncion. 

Peru Benton  McMillin,  Lima.- 

Salvador Boaz  W.  Long,  San  Salvador.* 

Uruguay Robert  E.  J effery,  Montevideo.* 

Venezuela Preston  McGoodwin,  Caracas. 
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Salvador John  Latta  Ryan,  San  Salvador. 

Uruguay Craig  W.  Wadsworth,  Montevideo.         f\ 
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